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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  6 ,  1912, 
Sir:  A  very  important  problem  of  popular  education  to-day  is  the 
better  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  rural  schools  to  the  needs  of  rural 
life.  The  schools  must  make  the  people  more  intelligent  in  regard 
to  the  life  they  are  to  live.  Both  for  culture  and  practical  utility 
the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  should  conform  more  closely  to 
the  environment  of  the  child  and  the  future  work  of  the  man.  This 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  teachers  educated  and  trained  for 
the  task.  "J.  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural  school 
ieuchers  in  nature  study,  demeniary  agriculture,  sanitary  science,  and 
applied  chemistry,  ^^  which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred  Mutchler 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Craig,  of  the  Department  of  Science  in  the  Western 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School,  is  a  valuable  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem  and  can  not  fail  to  be  very  helpful  to 
officers  and  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained.  I  therefore  recommend  its  publication  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cimmissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 

RURAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


mXD  OF  SPECIAL  TRAQimO  FOR  TEACHERS  OP  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  part  of  our  educational  system  that  has  received  least  atten- 
tion in  the  immediate  past  is  the  rural  school.  Much  good  work  has 
been  and  is  now  being  done  in  the  reorganization  of  courses  of  study,  in 
training  teachers,  in  planning  for  material  equipment,  and  all  the 
various  details  that  help  make  an  efficient,  school  system.  While 
these  efforts  have  been  well  directed  and  are  in  large  measure  being 
carried  out,  they  have  nevertheless  been  inadequate  for  reviving 
the  rural  school.  There  is  still  lethargy  among  its  patrons,  still 
in  far  too  many  instances  a  deplorable  retirement  of  pupils  at  an 
early  age  from  the  country  school,  still  a  very  low  attendance,  still 
a  lack  of  school  spirit  in  the  rural  community,  and  still  a  vast  amount 
of  teaching  which,  though  ever  so  well  done,  misses  the  high  mark 
of  its  influence.  The  rural  school  has  not  the  influence  that  it  should 
have.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  course  of 
study  is  ill-adapted  to  rural  life  in  all  of  its  relations:  We  are  united 
in  believing  that  a  school  should  train  its  pupils  for  life  and  its  work 
while  these  pupils  are  living  and  working.  The  course  of  study 
taught  in  the  rural  school  to-day  is  entirely  too  much  like  the  course 
that  is  taught  in  the  city  school;  in  fact  it  has  been  modeled  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  latter  without  consulting  enough  the  ends  that  are 
to  be  attained  in  the  former. 

Rural  interests  and  rural  problems  are  not  like  the  city's  interests 
and  its  problems;  and  educators  everywhere,  especially  in  the  South, 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  believe  that  the  course  of  study  adapted 
to  securing  the  most  efficient  rural  life  is  radically  different  from  any 
other  course  of  study.  The  elementary  school  must,  if  it  fulfills  its 
high  purpose,  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it 
resides.  To  do  this  a  course  of  study  coordinated  with  rural  life  is 
needed,  together  with  a  corps  of  teachers  trained  to  put  in  operation 
the  work  that  the  country  districts  need. 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  make  a  study  of  rural  interests  and 
conditions  or  to  outline  a  course  of  study  for  the  rural  schools,  but 
to  suggest  some  of  the  lines  along  which  the  teacher  should  be  trained 
who  essays  to  teach  in  the  country  district.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
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argue  whether  this  training  should  be  different  from  that  of  any 
other  school.  That  fact  is  now  generally  admitted,  because  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  and  the  interests  to  be  encouraged,  developed,  and 
ministered  unto  are  different  from  those  in  any  other  phase  of  ele- 
mentary education.  The  country  school  will  not  reach  the  position 
of  efficiency  that  belongs  to  it  until  a  distinctive  training  is  required 
of  its  teacher. 

This  distinctive  training  should  give  the  teacher  the  power  to 
answer  the  call  of  the  rural  community  and  the  interests  of  country 
life  will  determine  what  should  be  emphasized  in  the  country  school 
and  consequently  what  should  be  emphasized  most  in  the  rural 
teacher's  special  preparation.  The  country  district  is  first  of  all  and 
above  all  a  place  where  the  practical  in  education  is  needed,  and  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  rural  school  should  be  the  development  of 
thrift.  Thrift  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  a  fundamental 
factor  in  progress,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  community 
at  large.  Better  homes  and  better  household  economy  in  every 
respect;  better  live  stock  and  better  barns;  better  crops  and  better 
use  of  them;  the  maintenance  of  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  the 
reclamation  of  worn-out  fields;  better  roads  and  better  vehicles  of 
travel;  more  good  books,  papers,  magazines,  art,  and  music  for  the 
boys  and  girls;  better  social  conditions — these  are  the  urgent  needs 
of  country  life  to-day,  and  they  are  most  worthy  because  they  all 
contribute  so  much  to  a  happy  and  a  useful  Ufe.  Shall  not  the  rural 
schools  minister  to  these  needs?  And  shall  not  the  rural  school 
teacher's  training  be  such  as  to  prepare  him  for  teaching  in  a  school 
whose  major  work  is  concerned  with  the  solution  of  these  problems  ? 
Can  we  do  better  at  this  time  than  to  train  the  pupils  of  the  country 
districts  to  make  the  most  of  the  conditions  that  surrourPd  them  by 
showing  in  a  very  definite  and  practical  way  the  opportunities  for  a 
noble  life  that  lie  within  their  reach  ?  Real  progress  can  not  be 
made  without  thrift.  The  rural  teacher's  preparation  should  not  be 
wanting  in  the  elements  that  equip  him  for  serving  this  need. 

POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  A  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.' 

For  the  purpose  of  making  more  generally  understood  the  proper 
attitude  of  such  an  institution  toward  the  problem  of  elementary 
rural  education,  the  following  discussion  and  statement  of  work  is 
presented.  The  aim  of  this  course,  it  will  be  readily  understood,  is 
to  iQcrease  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  teacher. 

A  State  normal  school  should  prepare  a  large  number  of  teachers 
to  go  out  into  the  rural  communities,  there  to  be  potent  factors 
in  bringing  about  the  best  possible  rural  life.     The  rural  child  is 

&  The  course  and  methods  described  herein  are  largely  those  of  the  Western  Kentucky  Stats  Normal  School, 
Bowling  Oreen,  Ky. 
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entitled  to  a  course  of  study  and  to  a  course  of  instruction  that  will 
dignify  and  enrich  his  life  and  make  life  for  him  in  the  rural  environ- 
ment;  should  he  choose  to  remain  there,  not  simply  tolerable,  but 
glorious.  Unfortunately,  teachers  everywhere,  with  rare  exceptions, 
have  idealized  city  life  and  unwittingly  have  been  potent  factors  in 
inducing  young  men  and  women  to  leave  the  farm  and  move  into 
the  city.  This  movement  often  carries  some  of  the  best  blood  and 
brain  of  the  conmiunity  into  the  city,  often  to  be  lost,  wasted,  or 
destroyed;  certainly  to  be  lost  from  the  rural  community.  It  is 
possible  and  right,  indeed  a  duty,  to  dignify  rural  life  and  to  save 
to  it  and  its  interests  the  best  blood  of  the  country. 

Since  there  are  common  interests  between  rural  and  city  peoples, 
the  courses  of  study  in  their  schools  and  the  instruction  should 
have  certain  elements  in  common,  but  there  are  important  differences 
in  industries  and  in  environment.  Corresponding  to  these  differences, 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  instruction,  and  in  this  difference  the 
adjustment  should  be  so  devised  as  to  make  the  school  contribute 
most  to  the  needs  of  rural  life. 

To  prepare  teachers  who  can  meet  this  demand,  the  following 
course  of  study  and  training  is  proposed:  The  first  year  is  largely 
given  to  distinctively  rural  problems  and  interests,  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years  turn  more  toward  general  scholarship,  in  order  that 
those  taking  the  entire  course  may  be  able  not  only  to  teach  rural 
schools,  but  to  enter  larger  fields  of  usefulness. 

PREPARATOBY  COURSE. 

The  subjects  of  this  course  are  arranged  especially  for  students 
coming  from  the  rural  schools  and  from  the  grades,  and  for  those  who 
have  not  taught.  Likewise,  many  who  have  taught  will  find  it 
necessary  to  take  some  of  the  subjects  in  this  course  before  they  can 
carry  the  work  of  the  elementary  course  successfully.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  have  all  of  the  preparatory  course  completed  before 
beginning  the  elementary  course,  one  can  complete  several  subjects 
in  the  elementary  while  finishing  the  work  m  the  preparatory  course. 
The  subjects  suggested  for  the  preparatory  course  are  as  follows: 

Aiithmetic.  Penmanship.  ^  Civil  government. 

Reading  and  Bpelliz^.  Physiology.  Elementary  history. 

Grammar.  Nature  study.  State  history. 

Geography.  Theory  and  practice.  General  observation. 

ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 

Students  who  have  completed  all  of  the  work  of  the  preparatory 
course  and  of  the  elementary  course,  and  are  not  deficient  in  qualifi- 
cations relating  to  personality,  habits,  and  character,  may  be  granted 
certificates  entitling  them  to  teach  in  any  rural  or  town  schooL 
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The  certificate  should  not  be  granted  for  less  than  26  weeks  of  resident 
work.     The  subjects  for  this  course  should  be  as  follows: 

Physiology  and  sanitary        English  (fann  themes).  History. 

science.  Pedagogy.  Observation. 

Grammar.  Chemistry  of  farm  and  Physical  geography. 

Arithmetic.  kitchen.  Drawing. 

Psychology.  Manual  arts  or  domestic  Agriculture. 

Music.  economy.  Rural  life  problems. 

Forensics.  English. 

COURSE   FOR   RURAL  TEACHERS. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  the  following  subjects 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  rural  school  teachers :  Nature 
study,  elementary  principles  of  practical  agriculture,  sanitarj' 
science  and  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  and  practical  principles 
and  problems  in  elementary  chemistry  and  physics  as  applied  in  the 
study  of  these  subjects.  The  teacher  should  be  required  to  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  The  formal  training  of 
most  country  boys  and  girls  ends  with  the  rural  school  course.  A 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  subjects  is  certainly  a 
minimum  to  require  of  the  teacher  who  trains  them  for  the  lives  that 
they  must  lead. 

In  the  outlines  which  follow  the  topics  are  given  with  considerable 
detail  in  order  to  indicate  what  in  our  opinion  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  elementary  rural-school  course  in  so  far  as  pertains  to  these 
subjects.  It  is  believed  that  teachers  trained  in  this  work  will  be 
much  better  prepared  to  do  such  work  in  rural  schools,  and  that 
those  schools  will  show  a  measure  of  efficiency  that  has  never  yet 
been  generally  attained. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

As  a  starting  point  for  the  practical  work  in  the  rural  school, 
nature  study  offers  a  very  rich  field,  probably  the  best  within  our 
reach  at  this  time.  The  science  of  living  things  is  boundless,  and 
life  is  all  too  short  to  comprehend  any  great  part  of  it.  No  one  can, 
however,  go  very  far  in  his  experience  without  realizing  that  as  a 
living  being  he  must  cope  wath  many  other  living  forms,  some  of 
which  are  his  enemies  and  others  his  friends;  that  some  are  his  con- 
stant helpers,  and  others  equally  strong  are  constantly  opposed  to 
him;  that  some  are  making  his  life  a  pleasure  and  that  others  are 
tending  to  make  it  drudgery;  that  living  things  are  ** forces  in  nature" 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  that  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  life 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  these  living  things  are  doing  in  order 
that  a  proper  attitude  toward  each  may  be  taken.  It  is  the  aim  of 
nature  study  to  reveal  those  living  things  that  influence  human  life 
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most.  ''Nature  study  is  learning  those  things  in  nature  that  are 
best  worth  knowing  to  the  end  of  doing  those  things  that  make  life 
most  worth  the  living."  (Hodge.) 

It  is  not  the  idea  that  we  shall  teach  all  things  in  nature,  nor  that  all 
things  are  of  importance  if  taught,  nor  that  anything  that  is  well 
taught  is  as  valuable  as  any  other  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
things  are  taught  that  are  not  worth  the  effort  or  the  time  required 
to  learn  them.  Only  weariness  and  discouragement  come  from 
teaching  such  facts,  and  only  indifference  results  on  the  part  of  the 
learner.  But  there  are  some  things  that  every  rural  school  teacher 
should  see  that  his  pupils  learn,  because  of  their  importance  in  shaping 
the  conditions  of  rural  life.  The  following  outline  of  a  course  of 
study  is  suggested  for  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  to  teach  these 
important  things.  This  course  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  work  in  agriculture,  both  in  the  teacher's  preparation  and  in  the 
work  of  the  country  schools.  In  the  latter  the  proper  place  for 
nature  study  is  in  the  early  grades,  probably  through  the  fifth  or 
sixth,  when  practical  agriculture  should  begin. 

OUTLINE   OF   A    COURSE   IN   NATURE   STUDY. 
PURPOSE   AND  POINJ  OF  VIEW.  • 

I.  To  give  firBt-hand  knowledge  of  nature. 

J  I.  To  learn  the  useful  and  harmful  in  nature. 

III.  To  establish  permanent  helpful  life  relations. 

IV.  To  form  a  basis  for  work  in  agriculture. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

/. — Bird  life  (the  problem  of  establithing  life  relatiorui). 

1.  List  of  helpful  birds  in  the  commimity.    Why  helpful? 

2.  List  of  harmful  birds  in  the  community.    Why  harmful? 

3.  List  of  nonmigratory  birds. 

4.  List  of  game  birds. 

5.  Study  of  State  game  laws. 

6.  General  habits  of  birds:  (a)  Nest  and  nesting  materialp;  (6)  incubation  period 
(observation);  (c)  migration;  (d)  notes. 

7.  Food  and  feeding  tests:  (a)  Proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  food;  (6)  pro- 
portion of  insect  pests  and  noxious  weed  seeds  in  food;  (c)  groups  of  students  (not 
over  four  in  number)  are  asked  to  watch  the  parent  birds  feed  their  young  for  twelve 
consecutive  hours,  keeping  a  careful  record  of  the  number  of  feedings,  and  in  so  far  as 
possible  determining  what  things  are  fed,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  The 
following  is  a  report  made  by  two  students  of  the  W^estem  State  Normal  School  during 
the  summer  term  of  1911.    It  is  reproduced  here  exactly  as  it  was  handed  in. 
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OB01BVA1IOn  or  ▲  B[|U>'8  kkst. 

July  10,  mi. 

1.  Length  of  obsorvBtloii.— 12  boon. 

2,  Kind  of  bird.-€at  bird.i 

8.  Number  of  young  birds  In  the  nest.— Four. 

4.  Number  of  feedings  given  the  young  ones  In  12  hours: 

First  hour  (6  to  7  a.  m.) 9  Coedlngs. 

Second  hour  (7  to  8  a.  m.) 23  foadingi. 

Third  hour  (8to9a.m.) 22  feedlnga. 

Fourth  hour  (9  to  10  a.  m.) 18  feedings. 

Fifth  hour  (10  to  11a.m.) •lUaadinsB. 

Sixth  hour  (11  a.  m.  to  12  m.) 16  feedings. 

Seventh  hour  (12  m.  to  1  p.  ra.) >  12  feedings. 

Eighth  hour  (1  to  2  p.  m.) 12feadin8i. 

Ninth  hour  (2  to  3  p.  m.) 20  feedings. 

Tenth  hour  (3  to  4  p.  m.) 20  feedings. 

•               Eleventh  hour  (4  to  5  p.  m.) 90  Isadlngs. 

Twelfth  bour  (5  to  6  p.  m.) 21  feedings. 

Total 214  feedings. 

RxM ABKS.— All  of  the  food  was  gathered  in  sight  of  the  nest;  and  it  seemed  to  ooosist  of  ants, 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  cabbage  worms,  plant  lice,  etc.;  two,  three,  or  four  insects  were  often 
gathered  at  a  time. 

8.  Enemies  of  birds  and  their  control:  (a)  Snakes;  (b)  English  sparrows;  (c)  cats;* 

(d)  hunters.    What  constitutes  legitimate  sport? 

9.  Protection:  (a)  Boxes;  (b)  feeding;  (c)  community  sentiment;  (d)  control  of 
enemies;  (e)  bird  census. 

10.  Value  of  birds  to  community  life,  based  on  the  results  of  feeding  tests:  In  order 
to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  a  bird's  nest  to  the  community  the  following 
computation  based  on  the  above  repo^  is  suggested.  Suppose  100  of  the  insects  fed 
the  young  in  a  day  are  cabbage  worms,  and  they  feed  10  days.  A  thousand  have  been 
destroyed.  This,  however,  does  not  nearly  give  the  results.  Suppose  these  worms 
had  been  allowed  to  mature  and  become  cabbage  butterflies,  each  would  have  laid 
about  bOO  eggs,  which  would  have  hatched  into  half  a  million  cabbage  worms.  One 
<:an  hardly  estimate  the  damaging  powers  of  such  an  array  of  caterpillars.  Half  a 
dozen  cat-birds'  nests  around  the  home  are  a  power  for  good  that  can  easily  be  imder- 
estimated. 

11.  Field  study  of  birds  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  common  species 
under  natural  conditions. 

//. — The  insect  problem. 

1.  Purpose  of  this  study:  (a)  Chiefly  economic  (enemies  and  friends);  (b)  life 
story — (1)  egg,  (2)  larva,  (3)  pupa,  (4)  adult;  (c)  beauty;  (d)  mechanism;  (e)  adap- 
tations. 

2.  Insect  pests:  (a)  Amount  of  damage  done  annually  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
reports);  (b)  list  of  most  destructive  insect  pests  in  the  community;;  (c)  life  histories 
of  above  insect  pests;  (d)  natural  enemies  (birds,  insects,  insectivorous  animals,  etc.); 

(e)  other  means  of  control  (importance  of  spraying);  (f)  common  farm  and  garden 
insects — their  life  histories  and  control;  list;  (g)  common  insects  injurious  to  fruit 
and  fruit  trees — (1)  gnawing  insects,  (a)  list,  (b)  arsenate  of  lead  as  a  means  of  control, 
(c)  Paris  green,  etc.;  (2)  sucking  insects,  (a)  list,  (b)  kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco 
decoction,  lime-sulphur  as  a  means  of  control. 

3.  Beneficial  insects:  (a)  How  ttiey  are  beneficial,  and  approximate  value  (esti- 
mate); (b)  list  of  helpful  insects  and  their  life  stories;  (c)  establishment  of  helpful 
life  relations. 

1  Period  of  incubation,  18  to  21  days;  number  of  days  that  the  young  birds  remain  In  the  nest,  5  to  10. 

s  Old  bird  on  the  nest  30  minutes  on  accoont  of  rain. 

'  Bird  on  nest  15  minutes. 

*  In  another  course  the  cat  is  studied  In  relation  to  the  health  problem. 
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4.  Insects  injurious  to  health:  (a)  Flies — (1)  life  story,  (2)  breeding  places,  (3)  rela- 
tion to  typhoid  fever,  (4)  history  of  typhoid  epidemic  at  Chickamauga,  (5)  foot  as  a 
germ  carrier,  (6)  screens,  (7)  methods  of  extermination;  (b)  mosquitoes — (1)  life 
story:  Egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  adult,  (2)  breeding  places,  (3)  relation  to  malaria  and 
yellow  fever,  (4)  history  of  yellow  fever  in  Habana,  (5)  history  of  malaria  and  mos- 
quitoes in  Roman  Campagna,  (6)  how  they  carry  the  germs  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever,  (7)  preventive  measures  and  methods  of  extermination. 

5.  Simple  methods  of  preparing  school  insect  collections. 

6.  Use  of  common  moths  and  butterflies  in  the  lower  grades  for  studying  life  stories. 

III. — Most  important  fungous  pests. 

r  1.  Purpose  of  this  study:  (a)  Economic  importance;  (b)  life  story. 

2.  List  of  fungous  pests.' 

3.  Methods  of  control:  (a)  Lime,  sulphur;  (b)  Bordeaux  mixture;  (c)  the  general 
problem  of  spraying  (practical  spiay  pumps  and  their  approximate  cost) — (1)  its 
importance,  (2)  how  and  when  to  spray  (the  spray  calendar),  (3)  comparative  3rield 
of  sprayed  and  unsprayed  crops. 

IV, — Insectivorous  animals. 

1.  Purpose  of  thb  study:  (a)  To  find  out  what  animal  forms  really  do;  (b)  to  estab- 
lish helpful  life  relations. 

I  2.  List  of  insectivorous  animals. 

3.  Food  of  insectivorous  animals. 

4.  Life  story  of  a  few  of  the  most  common. 

5.  Value  in  doUan  and  cents  to  the  rural  community  (estimated). 

6.  Which  to  encoiurage  and  which  to  destroy. 

V. — Study  o/eommon  shade  and  forest  trees., 

'  1.  Value  of  a  tree:  (a)  Economic;  (b)  aesthetic. 

^  2.  Trees  best  adapted  for  shade. 

3.  Planting  about  school  and  home. 

4.  Care  of  the  trees, 

5.  List  of  species  in  the  neighborhood. 

6.  Outdoor  study  of  trees  (know  them  in  their  native  haunts). 

7.  General  problem  of  forest  preservation  and  reforestation. 

VI. — The  school  garden. 

I  1.  Reasons  for  having  a  garden:  (a)  For  practicing  what  has  already  been  learned 

in  the  nature  work;  (b)  for  directed  exercise  and  recreation;  (c)  for  giving  the  pupil 
an  opportunity  to  fall  in  love  with  a  growing  plant  which  he  calls  his  own  and  which 
by  his  own  efforts  is  made  of  most  worth;  (d)  for  the  self-poise  and  moral  fiber  that 
come  from  a  feeling  of  ownership,  which  is  the  best  developer  of  a  respect  for  the 
property  rights  of  others. 

2.  Location  of  the  garden. 

3.  Plan  of  the  garden. 

4.  Things  to  plant  in  the  garden  (varies  with  the  grade). 

5.  Preparation  of  the  soil  for  planting. 

6.  Cultivation. 

7.  Tools. 

8.  General  care  of  the  garden. 

>  The  bacteria  In  relation  to  the  health  problem  are  treated  In  the  ooune  in  sanitary  science. 
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ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  Nation,  and  its  progress 
depends  largely  upon  our  ability  to  develop  more  fully  and  better 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country.  Inadequate  systems  of 
farming  and  ill-adapted  agricultural  practices  are  to-day  the  rule. 
They  should  be  the  exceptions.  There  is  general  admission  that  the 
farmer's  returns  from  his  eflForts  are  far  less  than  they  would  be 
if  proper  scientific  management  and  principles  were  applied  in  his 
work.  The  natural  conditions  of  soil,  rainfall,  temperature,  and 
season  in  the  South  are  almost  ideal  for  a  great  variety  of  crojis,  and 
with  practical  farm  husbandry  this  section  can  excel  in  the  produc- 
tion of  many  staple  agricultural  products.  That  we  are  not  excel- 
ling, or  in  some  instances  even  considered  competitors  in  producing 
those  crops  in  whose  growth  we  should  be  leading,  is  brouglit  out  in 
every  published  report  either  State  or  National.  As  an  example, 
take  the  yield  of  com  in  Kentucky.  In  1910  the  average  per  acre 
was  29  bushels.  While  this  compares  very  favorably  with  other 
Southern  States,  it  is  far  short  of  our  possibilities.  There  is  not  a 
New  England  State  that  did  not  average  during  the  same  3'ear  at 
least  40  bushels.  On  the  whole  our  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are 
more  favorable  than  those  of  New  England.  The  reason  that  we 
come  short  of  a  much  higher  production  must  be  in  our  system  or 
rather  the  lack  of  any  general  practical  system  of  farm  management. 

The  application  of  a  few  practical  principles  of  agricultural  science, 
carefully  demonstrated  in  each  rural  conmiunity,  can  not  help  giving 
marked  improvement  as  a  result.  It  is  certainly  not  going  too  far 
to  ask  that  the  rural  school  give  careful  consideration  and  attention 
to  this  important  problem.  If  handled  in  the  right  way  by  a  skilled 
teacher  with  the  necessary  training,  the  mastery  and  application  of 
the  elementary  practical  principles  and  practices  of  agriculture  can 
be  made.  Such  work  would  very  materially  increase  the  aggregate 
returns  from  the  farm.  Take,  for  example,  instruction  in  corn  grow- 
ing. The  record  following  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  results  achieved  by  farmers' 
boys  by  the  appUcation  of  practical  instructions  in  this  work.  TKe 
results  are  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  their  teaching. 
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Records  of  State  prize  winners  in  growing  com  in  1910. 


Names  and  addresses. 


Hughev  Harden,  Banks,  Ala 

Ira  Smith,  Silver,  Ark 

Joseph  Stone,  Center,  Oa 

Stexmen  Henry,  Melrose,  La 

Wm.  Williams,  Decatur,  Mias 

Ernest  Stames,  Hickory,  N.  C 

Floyd  Gayer iTiahomingo.  Olda 

Jerry  Moore,  Winona,  S.  C 

Maurice  Olgers,  Sutherland,  Va , 

Norman  Smith,  Covington,  Tenn. 

Rodger  Smith,  Karnes  Citv,  Tex 

Ardiie  Odom,  Bennettsville,  S.  C 

Jno.  Williams,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala 


Character  of  soil. 


Yield. 


Sandy,  clay  subsoil 

Sandy  loam 

Yellow  clay 

Sandy 

Second  bottom 

Dark  sandy  loam 

Black  sandy  loam 

Gray,  sandy  upland 

Gray  upland 

Sandy,  clay  subsoil 

Black  river  bottom 

Dark  sandy  loam 

Dark  sand,  clay  beneath 


Bushelt. 


Cost  per 
bushel. 


Cents. 
32 
8 
29 
13.6 
IS 
27 
8 
43 
40 
37 
13§ 
23 
49 


Any  schoolboy  can  equal  the  record  of  any  of  the  above  boys  if  he 
has  an  equal  opportunity.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  and  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  to  agri- 
culture. This  the  rural  school  should  do.  Canada's  rural  schools 
increased  the  average  wheat  yield  there  5  bushels  to  the  acre  in  a 
few  years*  time.  Suppose  that  our  rural  school  teachers  should  set 
for  themselves  the  problem  of  increasing  the  com  crop  5  bushels 
per  acre,  what  would  be  the  result?  Let  us  see.  In  1910  the  farm- 
ers of  Kentucky  planted  and  cultivated  3,630,000  acres  of  com, 
which  yielded  105,270,000  bushels.  An  increase  of  5  bushels  per 
acre  would  have  made  the  yield  18,500,000  bushels  more.  These 
18,500,000  bushels  of  com  would  have  brought,  at  the  average  farm 
price  December  1,  1910,  approximately  $10,000,000.  This  money 
would  have  gone  directly  to  the  mral  communities,  where  it  is  much 
needed,  and  would  have  been  of  vast  importance  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  our  rural  people.  It  could  have  been  used  to 
build  2,000  miles  of  first-class  pike  roads,  or  it  would  have  paid  the 
expenses  of  our  public  schools  for  two  and  a  half  years.  It  w^ould 
have  gone  far  toward  paying  the  farmers*  taxes,  or  it  would  have 
built  and  furnished  many  a  rural  home.  Can  anyone  figure  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  that  5  bushels  more  of  corn  per  acre  would  buy 
for  the  mral  people  of  any  State  ? 

What  the  rural  schools  can  do  for  improving  com  culture  they  can 
do  for  any  other  farm  crop,  if  they  adopt  a  rational  course  of  study 
and  demand  teachers  who  can  teach  them  effectively  and  efficiently. 
Fortunately,  practical  principles  of  agriculture  are  neither  difficult  to 
learn  nor  irksome  to  teach.  The  subject  appeals  to  mral  pupils 
because  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  their  immediate  interests.  Rural 
life  can  be  ivonderfully  improved  by  the  united  efforts  of  teachers  to 
promote  real,  genuine,  upUfting  thrift  through  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  agriculture.    To  teach  these  prmciples  the 
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teacher  must  have  had  a  thorough  preparation  in  this  special  field. 
The  course  of  study  that  follows  is  designed  to  give  this  preparation: 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY  FOB  TEACHEBS  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

/. — The  plant  (elementary  study  in  relation  to  activities). 

1.  Farts:  a.  Roots  and  root  hairs  in  relation  to  absorption  of  foods;  h,  stems — 
(1)  character  of  each  (annual,  biennial,  perennial),  (2)  uses  and  functions,  (3)  struc- 
ture; c.  leaves— (1)  types,  (2)  structure;  d.  seed — (1)  germination,  (2)  dispersal. 

2.  Constituents  of  plants  and  their  characteristics:  a.  Organic;  h,  inorganic;  c. 
organic  and  inorganic  elements  necessary  to  growth. 

3.  Source  of  plant  foods  and  the  way  in  which  plants  get  them. 

//. —  The  soil  (in  relation  to  plant  growth). 

1.  Importance  as  a  natural  resource. 

2.  Principles  to  be  mastered  in  order  to  understand  the  soil— geological,  biological, 
chemical,  physical. 

3.  Origin:  Forces  in  nature  that  have  produced  soil — weathering,  winds,  water, 
heat  and  cold,  etc.  ' 

4.  Constituents:  (a)  Inoi^ganic  matter — (l)rock  particles  (body  of  soil),  (2)  chemicals 
(substances  more  or  less  soluble  in  water):  (a)  Lime,  (b)  nitrogen,  (c)  potash,  (d)  phos- 
phoric acid .  (Special  study  of  each  of  these  because  they  are  most  important.  Mention 
need  only  be  made  of  the  long  remaining  list.)  (b)  Organic  matter;  life  of  soil ;  humus ; 
plants  and  animals  in  a  state  of  partial  decay — (1)  Importance:  (a)  Plant  food  and  its 
availability,  (b)  moisture-holding  capacity,  (c)  relation  to  temperature,  (d)  relation 
to  physical  condition,  (e)  relation  to  washing  and  leaching,  (f)  general  problems  of 
tilth,  (g)  origin  of  humus  (barnyard  manures,  green  manured). 

5.  Physical  properties  of  soils:  (a)  Heavy  soils,  (b)  light  soils — experiments  and 
demonstrations  illustrating  these  properties;  (c)  water-holding  capacity  in  relation 
to  fineness;  (d)  effect  of  drying;  (e)  dust  mulch. 

6.  Soil  depletion:  (a)  Constituents  that  may  be  lost — (1)  lime,  (2)  potash,  (3)  phos- 
phoric acid,  (4)  nitrogen,  (5)  humus,  (6)  body;  (b)  amount  of  plant  food  removed 
from  soil  by  various  crops;  (c)  how  constituents  are  lost — (1)  washing,  (2)  leaching, 
(3)  single  cropping,  (4)  careless  husbandry,  (5)  taking  all  off  and  putting  nothing  back. 

7.  Soil  conservation  and  reclamation:  (a)  Importance  (history  of  effects  of  loss  of 
soil  to  agricultural  purposes);  (b)  best  means  of  preventing  washing  or  leaching — (1) 
deep  plowing  and  subsoiling,  (2)  cover  crops,  rye,  wheat,  winter  oats,  crimson  clover, 
etc.;.  (c)  best  means  of  replacing  humus — (1)  barnyard  manures,  (2)  green  crops:  (a) 
cowpeas,  (b)  soy  beans,  (c)  clovers,  (d)  alfalfa;  (d)  best  means  of  replacing  mineral 
plant  foods — (1)  nitrogen:  (a)  leguminous  crops  (as  above),  fixation  of  nitrogen,  (b) 
barnyard  manures;  (2)  phosphoric  acid,  crushed  rock  phosphate,  (3)  potash  (must  be 
bought  and  put  into  soil),  (4)  lime:  (a)  use  in  agriculture,  (b)  caustic  lime,  (c)  crushed 
limestone;  (e)  commercial  fertilizers— (1)  composition:  (a)  filler,  (b)  plant  food — 
(1)  nitrogen,  (2)  potash,  (3)  phosphoric  acid;  (c)  uses  of  (a)  and  (b)  (2)  adaptation  to 
soil  and  to  crop,  (3)  guaranteed  analysis,  meaning  and  importance,  (4)  when  it  is 
profitable  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  and  when  it  is  not,  (5)  price  of  the  various 
plant  foods  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  commercial  fertilizers,  (6)  use  of  nitrogen,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid  as  a  plant  food,  (7)  effect  of  lime  on  soil:  (a)  physical,  (b)  avail- 
ability of  other  plant  foods,  (c)  humus,  (d)  sourness;  (8)  does  it  pay  in  the  end  to 
use  commercial  fertilizers?  (f)  rotation  of  crops — (1)  value  and  importance,  (2) 
various  systems  best  adapted  to  soil,  climate,  and  other  conditions;  (g)  value  of  live 
stock  in  improving  the  farm;  (h)  careful  and  thoughtful  husbandry  of  farm  resources; 
(i)  adaptation  of  crops  to  soil,  climate,  etc.;  (j)  work  of  animals  in  improving  the  soil. 
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8.  Study  of  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural  soils  as  to  (a)  comiwnents:  Sand,  silt, 
clay,  humus;  (b)  physical  properties;  (c)  plant  food;  (d)  water-holding  capacity; 
(e)  endurance;  (f)  adaptation  to  various  phases  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

///. — Prtparation  of  the  Boilfor  seed, 

1.  Plowing:  (a)  Reasons  for  plowing;  (b)  depth;  (c)  time  of  plowing  in  relation 
to  crop;  (d)  study  of  various  types  of  plows;  (e)  subeoiling. 

2.  Pulverizing:  (a)  Relation  to  moisture,  plant  food,  intertillage,  etc.;  (b)  depth; 
(c)  implements. 

3.  Intertillage:  (a)  Purpose;  (b)  effects  of  deep  and  of  shallow  cultivation;  (c)  dry 
farming  and  dust  mulch. 

IV. — Seed  tdection, 

1.  Importance  in  improving  crops. 

2.  Methods  and  demonstrations  of  germination  testsi 

3.  Importance  of  proper  varieties. 

4.  Importance  of  selected  strains  in  any  variety. 

V, — Study  of  the  most  common  weeds  and  their  Meeds, 
Best  methods  of  their  control. 

VI. — Study  of  the  most  important  field  and  forage  crops. 

Com,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits,  etc. — ^with 
the  best  methods  for  their  profitable  production. 

VII. — Study  of  live  stock  as  a  farm  resource. 

1.  Value  of  stock  per  se. 

2.  Value  of  stock  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    (Manures.) 

3.  The  dairy  herd :  (a)  Types  and  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  (What  is  a  good  dairy  cow?); 
(b)  computing  the  ration;  (c)  the  Babcock  test;  (d)  value  of  manure  and  how  to  save 
most  of  it  for  the  farm ;  (e)  methods  of  applying  manure  to  soil ,  and  their  relative  values. 

4.  Beef  cattle  and  their  husbandry. 

5.  Other  live  stock  and  its  importance,  with  a  study  of  best  types  to  meet  conditions. 

6.  The  stock  bam:  (a)  Importance;  (b)  plans  and  specifications  of  various  types 
most  profitable  in  feeding  stock;  (c)  location  with  reference  to  other  buildings,  drain- 
age, convenience,  water  supply,  etc. 

7.  Pastures;  study  of  various  grasses  and  other  plants  best  suited  for  grazing, 
with  directions  for  their  easy  propagation. 

8.  Feed  stuff.  Analysis  in  relation  to  result  sought.  (The  balanced  ration):  (a) 
Com;  (b)  hay,  fodder,  ensilage,  peas,  etc.;  (c)  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls,  etc. 

9.  Poultry:  (a)  Types  and  breeds;  (b)  care  and  management. 

VIII.— The  orchard. 

1.  Location  in  relation  to — (a)  slope;  (b)  drainage;  (c)  climatic  conditions. 

2.  Soil.    Study  of  kinds  best  adapted  to  various  fruits. 

3.  Careful  study  of  varieties  of  each  fmit  to  find  those  best  suited  to  locality. 

4.  Study  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  that  the  student  may  learn  what  a  good  nursery 
tree  is. 

5.  Preparation  of  soil  for  planting  the  orchard:  (a)  Plowing  and  subsoiling;  (b)  pul- 
verizing; (c)  fertilizing. 

6.  Plan  of  the  orchard. 

7.  How  to  properly  plant  a  fmit  tree. 

8.  Pruning. 

9.  Cultivation  of  orchard. 

10.  Study  of  principal  insect  and  fungous  pests  of  trees  and  fruits,  with  directions 
ix  their  control.    (Spraying  and  spraying  outfits.) 
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IX,^The  Cwn  CUiib, 

The  following  dirdetiOiw  Are  given  alter  careful  woiting  out  for  the  use  of  boys  in 
competitive  com  glowing.    (These  may  be  modified  to  suit  local  conditions. } 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPBTmVB  CORN  GROWING.' 
BrMUDg  land. 

Land,  if  sod,  ia  to  be  plowed  Dot  iBM  than  6  incdiM  deep.    All  otber  land  not  leas  than  7  or  3  inches  deep. 
(In  both  Inwtanoes  jwelerably  dssper.) 
Praparation  tot  planting. 

1.  Harrow  with  drag  harrow. 

a.  Double-disk  both  ways.    (Use  coltiyator  if  yon  have  no  disk.) 

8.  Harrow  with  drag  harrow  again.    (Repeat  every  10  days  or  two  weeks  until  planting  time.) 
Planting. 

1.  Cheek  with  pkmter  3  feet  8  inches  each  way. 

2.  If  planter  can  not  be  used,  lay  off  the  ground  3  feet  8  inches  each  way,  3  inches  deep  with  single- 

shovel  plow,  and  cover  by  hand.    If  covered  with  drag,  hairow  immediately  with  tooth  harrow. 

(No  com  to  be  planted  over  3  inches  deep.) 
Time  of  planting. 

Depends  upon  local  conditions,  latitude,  etc. 
Cultivation.  ' 

1.  Harrow  4  or  5  days  after  planting,  if  weather  permits. 

2.  Chiltivate  with  fine-tooth  cultivator,  if  one  is  available,  until  com  becomes  too  large. 

3.  If  no  fine-tooth  cultivator  can  be  had  and  a  disk  cultivator  is  available,  use  it  fiv  first  two  cultiva- 

tions; then  use  bull  tongues. 

4.  If  one-horse  cultivation,  use  small  harrow  preferably,  or  double-shovel  with  bull  tongues. 

5.  When  corn  is  too  large  for  two-horse  cultivator,  use  a  smaH  hairow  or  drag  between  rows. 

6.  (Cultivate  each  week  until  com  tassels. 
Very  important. 

Never  cultivate  over  2  inches  deep. 
Never  work  in  ground  that  is  too  wet. 

Summary  by  the  teacher  of  work  and  money  »pent  by  each  boy  in  hii  work. 

(This  becomes  a  part  of  the  teacher's  records.) 

Division  No In  this  square  teacher  may  draw  plat  of  com  lot, 

Subdlstrict  No giving  dimensions. 

Name  of  boy 

Post  office 

1.  Kind  of  land,  bottom  or  hl^ 

2.  Date  Of  breaking  ground 

3 .  Depth  of  breaking Inches. 

4.  Preparation  for  planting 

5.  Date  of  planting 

6.  Width  of  rows feet. 

7.  Drilled  or  checked? 

8.  Number  of  loads  of  stable  manure 

9.  Was  manure  broadcast  or  in  hliir 

10.  Kind  and  amount  of  fartiliser  used 

11.  How  used 

12.  Kind  of  tools  used  in  cultivation  from  first  to 

last 

13.  How  many  times  did  he  harrow  before  plant- 

ing?    After? 

14.  How  many  times  did  he roUthe  ground? 

Depth  of  cultivation 

15.  Did  he  get  good  stand? 

Why  not? 

16.  Was  growth  of  com  hindered  in  any  way? Whatway?... 

17.  Did  it  rain  enough? Did  it  rain  too  much? 

18.  What  was  the  last  work  In  cultivation? 

19.  How  large  was  com  when  worked  last? 

20.  0>uld  com  have  been  better? What  hindered  or  prevented?*. 

21.  How  much  land  In  his  lot? acres.    One  patch  or  two? 


>  This  is  the  form  used  by  the  agricultural  departanent  of  the  Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  Behod. 
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a.  Teadftv  Will  please  take  line  16|  feet  kmg  and  iiMMiirstlMiftUit.    Draw  a  diagram  In  the  stpiareabo^, 

glTing  dlmensioiiB. 
S.  How  many  mearares  of  com  gathered  from  hb  lotr The  meaaure  to  be  a 

^boafael  lalt  barrel. 

34.  The  tericher  will  aaperintend  the  gathering  of  oae  patch,  the  troateea  one,  and  a  penon  aeleoted  by 

fhem  the  third.   The  barrel  mnet  be  filled,  then  ahalcen  well  one  tfane,  then  filled  again  level  with 
the  top.   This  is  one  meaeare. 

35.  Com  must  be  gathered  on  4th  of  November. 

Preminma  were  oflered  In  this  oonteat  as  follows:  Oreatert  quantity  ol  oom  p  odnoed  by  one  boy  on 
his  plot,  130  in  gold;  aeoood  greatest  quantity,  910  in  gold;  third  quantity,  15  In  gold.  Ter  the  best  10 
ears  exhibited  at  the  oom  show  on  State  Normal  Heights,  November  18, 1911,  S30  In  gold;  for  seoond-best 
10  ears,  $10  in  gold,  and  tor  the  third-best  ears,  15  in  gold. 


IVsdbtfr. 


X, — Com  judging.    (What  is  a  good  ear  of  corn?) 
Ghancterifltics  of  various  varietiefl  of  com. 


Com  Score  Card.' 


Name  of  variety. 


CSasB Sample  number 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

TmMMMs  to  tvne ..................  r  - .  - .  - . »    15 

ffharm  ol  ean. x . .    10 

TiMiffth  ol  ears lo 

drmiintarwipe  of  san 4 

Tins  of  ears ,..,,., ,,-,,.-.      fi 

Buttaof  ears 5 

Cokir  of  kfmrUB  and  4M>be ^0 

Uniformf tv of ►wnek ,.,- lO 

Bhapeofkemeb. 10 

fli)aci<vp  of  kfmelif. 10 

SeedoMidition....^ 10 

Total 100 

Remarln: 

XL — Ftrmers'  day. 

A  day  set  apart  for  the  aaaembling  of  all  interested  in  better  agriculture  in  the 
community. 

FeUtures  of  the  day:  (a)  Corn-judging  contest;  (b)  awarding  of  prizes  in  corn- 
growing  contest;  (c)  exhibit  of  best  10  ean  grown  by  each  boy;  (d)  demonstration  of 
Babcock  nulk  test  by  pupils;  (e)  demonstration  of  cooking,  sewing,  etc.;  (f)  lecture 
by  a  prominent  citizen  or  other  practical  agriculturist;  (g)  any  practical  features  that 
help  to  make  the  school  a  center  of  rural  uplift;  (h)  organization  of  dub  for  ensuing 
year. 

Demonstration  work:  (a)  School  farm,  under  scientific  management;  (b)  plots  for 

each  individual  student  for  the  application  of  principles  discussed  in  class  and  labora^ 

tory  work. 

SANITARY  SCIBNCB  AND  HEALTH. 

The  thing  of  first  importance  for  anyone  to  know  is  -how  to  Uve 
and  keep  well."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  health  and 
hygiene  should  be  of  first  consideration,  for  sanitary  conditions  at 
this  stage  of  human  development  are  far  from  what  they  should  be. 
The  followii^  extracts  from  numerous  reports  on  vital  statistics 
need  the  attention  of  our  schools.  ''In  civil  life  in  the  United  States 
there  is  an  average  of  1,600,000  deaths  every  year,  with  4,200,000 

>  Form  adopted  by  the  Kentucky  Aigricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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constantly  sick,  involving  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  5,000,000 
homes  and  25,000,000  people."  Such  a  condition  is  appalling.  At 
any  given  time  more  than  one  person  in  every  four  is  suffering  either 
in  body  or  mind  or  both  from  sickness  of  some  sort.  Many  political 
economists  have  made  thorough  study  of  this  matter,  and  all  agree 
that  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  is  right  in  saying  that  more  than  one-third  of 
this  annual  sick  and  death  rate,  representing  a  tax  of  inordinate 
proportions  upon  the  resource  of  the  Nation,  is  caused  by  diseases 
that  could,  with  a  little  attention  and  instruction  in  the  school,  be 
eflFectually  prevented.  Is  it  not  a  primary  duty  of  the  school  which 
claims  to  prepare  teachers  for  useful  work  in  any  community  to  give 
instruction  along  the  lines  of  rational  prevention  of  disease)  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  be  so  trained, 
for  in  the  conmiunity  where  his  school  is  located  the  advantages  and 
precautions  ordinarily  exercised  by  municipaUties  do  not  exist.  As 
a  concrete  example  of  health  conditions,  take  Kentucky,  and  see 
what  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  health  shows: 

Caaea.  Deaths. 

Tuberculosis 13, 436  6, 641 

Typhoidfever 18,387  1,818 

Diphtheria 10,980  2,336 

Diarrheal  diseases  among  infants 18, 240  1, 642 

Dysentery  (adults) 19, 624  840 

Scarlet  fever 1,800  160 

From  the  monthly  report  of  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1911  we  find  that  50  deaths  out  of  every  100 
were  unnecessary  and  could  have  been  prevented.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  the  conditions  are  any  worse  in  Kentucky  than  they  are  in  any 
other  State.  Great  men  in  diplomacy  and  government  have  caused 
to  be  shaped  into  universal  laws  this  truth:  "The  care  of  the  public 
health  is  the  first  duty  of  every  statesman." 

If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  the  teacher's  first  obligation  ? 

Wise  legislators  long  ago  incorporated  into  statutory  law  this 
mandate:  *'You  shall  teach  physiology  in  the  pubUc  school  to  the 
end  that  the  individual  and  general  health  of  the  community  may  be 
made  better  thereby."  Had  they  known  the  nature  of  our  course 
of  study  to-day  they  would  have  assigned  a  different  reason  or  left 
it  out  altogether.  How  we  have  plunged  our  pupils  into  a  maze  of 
technical  detail  from  which  few  ever  emerge.  And  if  they  do,  how 
much  better  are  the  health  conditions  of  the  community  made 
thereby?  We  teach  them  things  that  often  the  surgeon  or  doctor 
does  not  care  to  know.  Surely  the  elementary  teacher's  preparation 
is  sorely  deficient  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  prevent  ''preventable 
diseases/'  or  understand  the  common  laws  governing  sanitary  con- 
ditions, and  has  not  the  enthusiasm  to  teach  this  knowledge.     The 
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school  that  prepares  him  for  his  work  should  see  to  it  that  he  gets 
both  the  academic  training  and  the  enthusiasm. 

The  following  outline  is  intended  to  show  those  points  in  sanitary 
science  that  we  think  a  rufal  school  teacher  should  know  in  order  to 
be  able  to  do  efficient  work  in  this  line: 

COURSE   IN    SANnARY   SCIENCE. 

1.  The  health  conditions  in  the  community. 

(Study  of  reports  of  State  board  of  health.) 

2.  List  of  preventable  diseases  most  important  to  the  people:  (a)  Tuberculosis; 
(b)  typhoid;  (c)  diphtheria;  (d)  pneumonia;  (e)  diarrhcsal  diseases  among  infants; 
(f)  dysentery  among  adults;  (g)  scarlet  fever;  (h)  smallpox;  (i)  malaria;  (j)  hookworm 
disease. 

3.  Cause  of  the  above  and  other  diseases  of  their  kind. 

(What  is  a  preventable  disease?) 

4.  Study  of  germ  life,  with  emphasis  on  forms  that  produce  disease:  (a)  Biological 
relations;  (b)  structure — size,  shape,  motion,  method,  and  rate  of  growth,  etc.  (lantern- 
slide  illustrations);  (c)  conditions  favoring  growth  of  disease  germs  (wazmth,  moisture, 
food,  and  absence  of  light);  (d)  aerobic  and  anaerobic  germs;  (e)  carriers  of  germs; 
(f)  how  disease-producing  germs  get  into  the  human  system. 

5.  What  constitutes  insanitary  conditions? 

6.  What  constitutes  sanitary  conditions  (lantern-slide  illustrations)? 

7.  Typhoid  fever  as  a  type  study:  (a)  General — (1)  number  of  cases  (indicating 
frequency  of  disease),  (2)  number  of  deaths  (indicating  mortality  of  the  disease); 
(b)  cause  (typhoid  germs  taken  in  food  or  drink) — (1)  insanitary  conditions  conducive 
to  typhoid,  (2)  examples  of  typhoid  epidemics  and  discussion  of  conditions  that 
caused  them  ("Principles  of  Sanitary  Science" — Sedgwick);  (c)  carriers  of  typhoid 
germs — (1)  water,  how  infected?  (2)  milk,  how  infected?  (3)  other  food,  how  infected? 
the  house  fly  (see  outline  under  nature  study,  p.  11),  (4)  tjrphoid  carriers;  (d)  preven< 
tion^l)  drinking  water,  (2)  drainage  in  relation  to  water  supply  and  outbuildings, 
(3)  milk,  (4)  destruction  of  flies,  (5)  screens. 

8.  Outlines  similar  to  the  above  are  followed  in  the  study  of  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  malaria,  etc. 

9.  Best  convenient  ways  to  secure  sanitary  drinking  water. 

10.  Milk  and  its  products,  from  the  sanitary  standpoint. 

11.  The  problem  of  ventilation. 

12.  Location  and  construction  of  dwelling  houses  and  bams  with  reference  to 
healthfulness. 

13.  Practical  ways  of  securing  a  good  water  supply  for  domestic  use. 

14.  Sewage  and  sewage  disposal. 

15.  The  problem  of  foods  and  dietetics. 

16.  Fundamental  principles  of  domestic  and  community  hygiene. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  RURAL  LIFE. 

The  science  of  chemistry  is  intimately  connected  with  all  of  those 
industrial  arts  so  necessary  to  the  comfort,  health,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  So  vital,  indeed,  is  this  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nary problems  of  farm  Ufe,  both  in  the  home  and  in  that  out-of- 
doors,  that  any  course  of  study  which  leads  to  a  better  training  along 
the  lines  of  successful  home  building  and  intelligent  husbandry  is 
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incomplete  without  an  elementary  study,  at  least,  of  some  of  the 
more  practical  phases  of  the  subject.  This  does  not  mean  that  chem- 
istry as  such  is,  or  should  be,  any  part  of  the  course  of  study  for  the 
rural  schools,  but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  such  a  course  as  is 
here  outlined  has  a  real  place  in  the  curriculum  of  any  school  that 
essays  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  richest  and  best  service  in  the 
country  schools.  The  teacher  who  would  teach  successfully  the  sub- 
jects of  nature  study  and  agriculture,  or  instruct  efficiently  in  phys- 
iology from  the  sanitary  and  practical  standpoint  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  ehemistiy  of  plant  and  animal  Ufe.  Likewise  instructors 
in  domestic  science  should  have  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  those  elementary  changes  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  any  successful 
study  of  the  problems  of  food,  clothing,  and  cleanliness  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  success  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

This  course  is  planned  to  correlate  with  the  courses  in  agriculture, 
nature  study,  and  sanitary  science  herein  given,  and  with  any  ele- 
mentary course  in  domestic  economy.  The  work  should  be  given 
by  a  series  of  lectures  with  fitting  illustrations,  experiments,  and 
references  to  standard  works  on  the  contained  topics. 

The  aim  of  the  work  has  been  to  approach  the  subject  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  But  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  give  an 
elementary  course  in  a  practical  way,  and  at  the  same  time  give  real 
cultural  value  to  the  subject.  Hoping  that,  in  addition  to  the 
above  aim,  a  completion  of  the  course  may  lead  the  student  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  broader  fields  of  the  subject,  we  oflFer  the  fol- 
lowing: 

COUBSE   IN   CHEMISTBY  FOB  BUBAL   SCHOOL  TEACHEBS. 

/. — General  phases. 

1.  Plroperties  of  matter. 

2.  Change:  (a)  Physical;  (b)  chemical — (1)  conditions,  (2)  aids;  (c)  lawB  of  change. 

3.  Classification  of  substances:  (a)  Elements;  (b)  compotmds;  (c)  mixtures. 

4.  States  of  matter:  (a)  Gases — (1)  weight,  (2)  diffusion  and  pressure;  (b)  liquids; 
(c)  solids;  (d)  changes  of  stat&;  causes  and  effects. 

5.  Classification  of  compounds:  (a)  Acids — (1)  oiganic,  (2)  inorganic,  (3)  neutral- 
ization of;  (b)  bfues  (alkalies);  (c)  salts;  (d)  neutrals. 

II.—Air, 

1.  Physical  properties. 

2.  Composition:  (a)  Nitrogen — (1)  relation  to  plant  life,  (2)  chief  compounds; 
(b)  oxygen — (1)  relation  to  animal  life,  (2)  combustion;  condition,  products,  usee 
in  natiue  and  in  the  life  of  man;  (c)  miscellaneous  material— Aigon,  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  etc. 

IIL—Water. 

1.  Properties — Chemical  and  physical. 

2.  Solvent:  (a)  Conditions;  (b)  amount  possible. 

3.  Impurities:  (a)  Oiganic — ^test  for;  (b)  inoiganic — (1)  lime,  (2)  magnesia,  (3) 
potash,  (4)  iron,  (5)  chlorides,  (6)  sulphates;  (c)  hardness — causes  and  removal. 
IV. — Soil. — Otneral  diBcusaian  only,    (See  oiUlme  of  course  in  offriculture,) 
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F. — Carbon  and  iU  oompound», 

1.  Garbohydiatee:  (a)  Cellulose — (1)  composition,  (2)  propertiee,  (3)  occurrence, 
(4)  usee  in  industrial  life;  (b)  starch— ^1)  properties,  (2)  occurrence,  (3)  use,  (4)  tests,  in 
plant  life,  in  animal  life,  (5)  analysiB  of  potato;  (c)  sugar— {1)  properties,  (2)  occurrence, 
(3)  common  kinds:  cane,  malt  and  milk,  glucose. 

2.  Hydrocarbons:  (a)  Alcohols — ^kinds  and  uses;  (b)  acids;  (c)  fats. 

3.  Proteids — (organic  nitrogen  compounds):  (a)  Protein  in  milk  (casein);  (b) 
coUagen — gelatin;  (c)  egg  albumin;  (d)  legumin  bom  peas  and  beans. 

4.  Milk:  (a)  Composition;  (b)  tests  for  adulterations;  (c)  percentage  of  butter  feit 
(Babcock  milk  test);  (d)  products. 

VI. — Chemistry  of  bread  making, 

1.  Fermentation. 

2.  Yeast. 

3.  Simple  chemical  reactions:  (a)  Baking  powder;  (b)  cream  of  tartar;  (c)  soda; 
(d)  requirements  under  pure-food-law. 

VIL — Chemistry  of  cleaning. 

1.  Cleaning  agents:  (a)  Soap — (1)  kinds,  (2)  process  of  making,  (3)  uses;  ^b)  organic 
compounds;  (c)  acids. 

2.  Stains:  (a)  Kinds — (1)  acid,  (2)  alkali,  (3)  iron  rust,  (4)  mildew,  scorch,  etc.; 
(b)  removal — general  and  specific  directions. 

3.  Disinfectants,  antiseptics,  and  deodorizers:  (a)  Natural — (1)  sunlight,  (2)  dry  air, 
(3)  heat;  (b)  chemical — charcoal,  lime,  carbolic  acid,  merciuic  chloride,  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  etc. 

VTIL — IllumiTiation  and  heat  production, 

1.  The  flame:  (a)  Conditions:  (b)  structiural. 

2.  Illuminants  and  fuel:  (a)  Coal;  (b)  gas;  (c)  wood;  (d)  oil;  (e)  alcohol;  (f) 
acetylene. 
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OSnERAL  BEPOBT 

Of  all  the  technical  scnools  in  the  United  States,  probably  none 
exists  whose  aim  is  so  clearly  defined  as  that  of  our  two  great  Gov- 
ernment schools  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy.  The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  strictly  utilitarian, 
viz,  to  give  to  a  selected  number  of  young  men  of  this  country  the  best 
possible  technical  training  for  the  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  That  these  schools  do  their  work  well  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  efficiency  of  our  military  and  naval  forces. 

It  is  always  of  interest  to  see  how  a  school  fulfills  its  aim,  how  it 
adjusts  its  subject  matter  to  meet  the  particular  task  in  hand,  and 
how  it  eliminates  that  which  detracts  from  the  main  purpose.  To 
teachers  of  mathematics  such  an  investigation  will  be  of  particular 
interest,  especially  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  a  number  of  modern 
educators  to  demand  a  justification  of  every  topic  in  the  curriculum. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  two  reports  submitted  herewith  to  give  such 
an  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  these  two  great 
schools,  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  these  being  the  only 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

These  reports  will  repay  a  careful  reading;  they  are  suggestive  to 
all  teachers  not  only  in  details  of  class  organization,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral handling  of  subject  matter  to  serve  a  definite  purpose.  They 
will  also  show  why  mathematics  has  so  long  held  and  still  retains  its 
prominent  place  in  the  training  of  military  and  naval  officers. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  similar  schools  abroad,  it  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  compare  the  aims  and  results  of  instruction  in 
mathematics  in  a  famous  Government  school  like  the  £cole  Poly- 
tedinique^  of  Paris  with  those  found  in  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
In  the  French  school  the  greatest  prominence  is  given  to  purely 
theoretical  instruction  in  higher  mathematics,  with  a  very  limited 
amount  of  practical  application;  in  our  two  schools  few  topics  are 
taught  beyond  the  essentials  of  the  calculus,  and  the  practical  prob- 
lem is  the  basis  and  end  of  all  the  work. 

»The  work  of  the  ^ole  Polytechnlque  Is  described  In  the  report  of  the  French  Com- 
mittee (pablished  by  Hachette,  Paris)  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching 

of  Mathematics. 
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REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  1 

KATHEHATIOS  DT  THE  TKAININO  OF  ASKT  OFFICEES,  INCLVD- 
ZNO  SCHOOLS  FOB  OBADVAIES  OF  WEST  POINT 

The  training  of  Army  officers  is  carried  on  in  the  following  schools : 
(1)  The  Undergraduate  school  at  West  Point;  (2)  the  Engineer 
School  at  Washington  Barracks;  (3)  the  Ordnance  School  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  J. ;  and  (4)  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe, 

L  THE  TJNITEB  STATES  MILITABT  ACADEMY 

EI8T0KICAL    SKETCH 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  established  in  1802,  is 
situated  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  school  for  the  practical  and 
theoretical  training  of  cadets  for  the  military  service.  The  students 
of  the  academy  are  known  as  "  cadets."  Upon  completing  its  course 
satisfactorily  cadets  are  eligible  for  promotion  and  commission  as 
second  lieutenants  in  any  branch  of  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States.  The  Corps  of  Cadets  as  now  constituted  consists  of 
1  from  each  congressional  district,  1  from  each  Territory,  1  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  1  from  Porto  Rico,  2  from  each  State  at  large, 
and  40  from  the  United  States  at  large,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  Those  cadets  appointed  from  States  or  Territories  must 
be  actual  residents  of  the  congressional  or  Territorial  districts,  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the  States,  respectively,  from  which 
they  are  appointed.  Four  Filipinos,  one  for  each  class,  are  authorized 
to  receive  instruction  as  cadets,  to  be  eligible  on  graduation  to  com- 
missions only  in  the  Philippine  Scouts.  Under  the  apportionment  of 
Members  of  Congress,  according  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  maximum 
number  of  cadets  is  633. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  1802  to  1909,  inclusive,  is 
4,852. 

EETBAirCE   &EQTJIEE1CSKTS 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  is  the  only  school  in  the 
country  that  has  for  its  sole  object  the  furnishing  of  commissioned 
officers  to  the  United  States  Army.  From  the  method  of  selection  of 
appointees  referred  to  above,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Military  Academy  receives  a  more  varied  class  of  students  and  one 
more  broadly  representative  of  all  the  States  than  any  other  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  country,  except  the  similarly  constituted 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
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Entrance  to  the  academy  is  by  examination.    The  scope  of  the 
entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  is  as  follows : 

Algebra.— CsudidaLtes  will  be  reqnired  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  that  portion  of  algebra  which  includes  the  following 
range  of  subjects:  Definitions  and  notation;  the  fundamental  laws; 
the  fundamental  operations;  factoring;  highest  common  factor; 
lowest  c(»nmon  multiple;  fractions^  simple  and  complex;  simple  or 
linear  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity;  simultaneous  simple 
or  linear  equations  with  two  or  more  unknown  quantities ;  involution, 
including  the  formation  of  the  squares  and  cubes  of  polynomials; 
binomial  theorem  with  positive  integral  exponents;  evoluticm,  in- 
cluding the  extraction  of  the  square  and  cube  roots  of  polynomials 
and  of  numbers ;  theory  of  exponents ;  radicals,  including  reduction 
and  fundamental  operations,  rationalizaticm,  and  equations  involving 
radicals;  operations  with  imaginary  numbers;  quadratic  equations; 
equations  of  quadratic  form;  simultaneous  quadratic  equations; 
ratio  and  proportion;  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions.  Can- 
didates will  be  required  to  solve  problems  involving  any  of  the 
principles  or  methods  contained  in  the  foregoing  subjects. 

Pla/ne  geometry. — Candidates  will  be  required  to  give  accurate 
definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  plane  geometry,  to  demonstrate  any 
propositi(xi  of  plane  geometry  as  given  in  the  ordinary  textbooks, 
and  to  solve  simple  geometric  problems  either  by  a  construction  or 
by  an  application  of  algebra. 

These  entrance  examination  papers  are  prepared  at  the  academy. 
They  are  furnished  to  examining  boards  of  Army  officers  convened 
annuaUy  at  such  places  as  the  War  Department  may  direct  The 
examinations  are  thus  held  at  points  widely  distributed  over  the 
United  States  and  its  dependencies.  All  papers  are  sent  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  correction. 

DISTEIB17TX0V    OF    TZXE 

A  cadet  when  admitted  to  the  Military  Academy  must  be  over  17 
and  under  22  years  of  age.  He  pursues  a  course  of  study  lasting  4 
years  and  3  months. 

The  instruction  in  pure  mathematics  extends  from  entrance  on 
March  1  to  March  1  two  years  later. 

This  time  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

Periods. 

Review  of  plane  geometry 6 

Solid   geometry 81 

Algebra 86 

Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical 31 

Analytic  geometry,  plane  and  solid 80 

Descriptive  geometry _ ^ 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  and  theory  of  errors 96 

21464*— 12 2 
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Each  period  is  1  hour  and  20  minutes  long. 

The  instruction  in  applied  mathematics  is  distributed  through  the 
last  three  years  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  except  that  survey- 
ing follows  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  trigonometry. 

The  time  assigned  to  each  subject  is  as  follows : 


Theoretical  surveying 

Practical  survov'lng  (in  fleld) 
Analjrtical  mechanlce 

m  laboratory 

In  recitation  room 

Sound,  light,  and  astronomy 
Mechanics  oi  engineering .... 
Ordnance  and  gunnery 


Houra    in 
each  period. 


1 
4 

'2' 

l{ 
1 

1 
1 


EXTENT  OF  COTIBSE  IN  PUBE  XATHEXATICS 

The  course  in  pure  mathematics  as  laid  down  in  general  terms  in 
the  regulations  of  the  academy  is : 

Geometry.  Problems  in  plane  geometry.  Geometry  In  space;  planes,  lines, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  the  sphere. 

Algehra,  Detached  coefficients,  factoring,  linear  and  quadratic  equations, 
graphic  representation,  the  binomial  theorem,  inequalities,  theory  of  exponoits, 
complex  numbers,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  series,  undeter- 
mined coefficients,  logarithms,  the  slide  rule.  Interest,  combinations,  probabil- 
ities, determinants,  and  the  theory  of  equatlona 

Trigonometry.  The  measurement  of  angles,  the  simple  trigonometric  func- 
tions, the  functions  of  several  angles,  trigonometric  equations,  and  the  solution 
of  plane  and  spherical  trianglea 

Analytic  geometry.  In  the  plane:  Systems  of  coordinates,  change  of  axes, 
anharmonic  ratios,  the  straight  line,  the  circle,  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  the 
hyperbola,  the  polar  equation  of  the  conic,  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree,  systems  of  conies,  and  envelopes.  In  space:  Systems  of  coordinates, 
transformations  of  coordinates,  the  plane,  the  straight  line,  surfaces  of  the 
second  degree,  and  plane  sections. 

Descriptive  geometry.  Orthographic  projections:  Points,  right  lines  and 
planes,  problems  on  their  relative  positions,  the  revolution  of  objects,  curves 
in  space  (especially  the  circle  and  cylindrical  helix),  surfaces  (including  ruled 
surfaces  and  surfaces  of  revolution),  tangent  planes,  intersection  of  surfaces, 
trihedrals.  Spherical  projections.  Shades  and  shadows.  Central  projections 
or  perspective.    Isometric  projections. 

Differential  and  integral  calaihta.  The  theory  of  limits,  differentiation  of  the 
standard  elementary  forms,  simple  applications  of  the  derivative  to  velocity 
and  rates,  maxima  and  minima,  curvature,  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms, 
envelopes,  expansion  of  functions,  curve  tracing,  tangent  planes,  and  normal 
lines  to  surface.  The  fundamental  principles  of  integration,  the  integration 
of  the  standard  forms,  the  measurement  of  arcs,  areas,  and  volumes,  mean 
values,  approximate  integration,  ordinary  differential  equations. 

Method  of  least  squares.  Errors  to  which  observations  are  liable,  the  correc- 
tion of  observations,  the  probability  curve  and  its  equation,  measures  of  pre- 
cision, the  deduction  and  the  application  of  the  formulas  for  probable  and  mean 
error,  weights  of  observations,  and  the  formation  of  equations  of  condition  and 
normal  equations. 
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The  course  of  mathematics  as  outlined  above  is  compulsory  for  all 
students  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  the  same  for  all.  A 
marked  difference,  however,  is  made  in  the  amount  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  matter  required  of  students  differing  in  ability. 

This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  way:  Upon  admission  the 
students  are  arranged  in  sections  of  10  to  12  in  order  of  ability  as 
shown  by  their  marks  on  their  entrance  examination  in  mathematics. 
This  is  a  tentative  grading  of  no  great  value,  and  in  consequence  all 
sections  have  identical  courses  until  the  examination  which  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months.  At  that  time  a  well- 
defined  grading  according  to  mathematical  ability  is  possible.  Each 
class  is  then  separated  into  three  subdivisions,  known  as  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  thirds. 

A  standard  course  in  mathematics  has  been  set  for  the  lower  third 
that  is  believed  to  contain  the  minimum  of  knowledge,  a  proficiency 
in  which  will  insure  that  the  student  can  intelligently  pursue  the 
applied  courses  that  follow.  A  more  extended  course  is  provided  for 
the  middle  third.  A  still  more  comprehensive  course  is  provided  for 
the  upper  third,  one  that  is  expected  to  give  a  thorough  foundation 
in  pure  mathematics  for  all  subsequent  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work. 

The  difference  in  the  courses  for  the  groups  of  a  class  appears  in 
the  use  of  a  more  ccxnprehensive  or  difficult  textbook  for  tiie  abler 
student,  or,  if  the  same  text  be  used,  in  an  omission  of  the  more 
difficult  subjects  for  the  less  able ;  also  in  the  grading  of  the  illustra- 
tive problems  and  exercises  assigned  to  the  different  groups ;  also  in  a 
further  advance  into  the  theory  of  the  subject  by  the  abler  student, 
even  to  the  inclusion  of  an  additional  branch  of  mathematics. 

Transfers  of  students  are  freely  made  from  time  to  time  between 
the  sections  in  each  group  and  less  frequently  from  one  group  to 
another.  These  transfers  are  based  upon  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  student  as  proved  by  his  daily  tasks,  oral  and 
written.  Each  group  is  thus  induced  to  strive  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  mathematicar  powers. 

A  daily  alternation  throughout  the  course,  where  possible,  of  two 
subjects — usually  one  geometric  and  the  other  analytic — and  toward 
the  end  of  the  mathematical  course  a  similar  alternation  of  mathe- 
matics with  the  course  in  mechanics  enable  the  various  branches 
to  supplement  and  assist  each  other  and  also  give  the  student  more 
time  for  the  digestion  of  each  subject  or  for  concentration  upon  the 
one  that  demands  of  him  the  greater  labor. 

In  the  fifth  class  algebra  alternates  with  plane  and  solid  gecxnetry. 
In  the  fourth  class  algebra  alternates  with  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry.   Later,  analytic  geometry  alternates  with  descriptive  geom- 
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etry.    In  the  third  class  the  course  in  the  calculus  and  least  squares 
alternates  during  its  latter  portion  with  the  subject  of  mechanics. 

PURPOSE  OP  TXACHUrG  X4TKEKATIC8 

The  extent  of  the  mathematical  curriculum  is  determined  primarily 
by  the  requirements  of  the  succeeding  scientific  courses  in  this  acad- 
emy and  at  the  graduate  schools  for  engineers,  ordnance  and  artillery 
officers. 

Remarks  on  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  mathematics  have  been 
variously  given  in  the  following  extracts : 

(From  report  of  Congressional  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  1834.) 

Mathematics  is  the  study  whfch  forms  the  foundation  of  the  course.  This  is 
necessary,  hoth  to  impart  to  the  mind  that  combined  strength  and  versatility, 
the  peculiar  vigor  and  rapidity  of  comparison  necessary  for  military  action,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  progress  in  the  higher  military  sciences.  All  experience 
shows  that  the  mind,  in  order  that  it  may  act  with  efficiency,  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  exertion.  It  should  be  taught  gradually  to  develop  its  own  powers, 
and  as  it  slowly  learns  their  capacity  and  the  manner  of  employing  them,  the 
increasing  Ughts  which  are  thrown  upon  its  course  will  enable  it  to  go  on  for 
an  unlimited  extent  in  the  path  of  improvement 

(From  a  report  of  the  Academic  Board  of  the  Academy,  1843.) 

The  academic  board  believe  that  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the 
academy  is  to  subject  each  cadet,  previous  to  his  promociou  to  a  higher  grade 
in  the  Army,  to  a  thorough  course  of  mental  as  well  as  military  discipline,  to 
teach  him  to  reason  accurately,  and  readily  to  apply  right  principles  to  cases 
of  daily  occurrence  in  the  life  of  the  soldier.  They  are  satisfied  that  a  strict 
course  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  study,  with  applications  to  the  various 
branches  of  military  science,  is  by  far  the  best  calculated  to  bring  about  this 
end,  and  that  the  present  scientific  course  at  the  academy,  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  many  years,  is  in  its  main  features  such  a  course.  They  are 
aware  that  many  of  the  cadets,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  who  pursue 
a  scientific  course  at  other  institutions,  will  have  little  occasion  to  make  practi- 
cal applications  of  the  many  mathematical  formulae  with  which  they  meet,  and 
that  they  may  have  passed  over  particular  problems  without  thoroughly  under- 
standing their  meaning  in  all  their  important  points;  still,  if  the  course  has 
been  carefully  taught,  the  reasoning  faculties  will  have  been  strongly  exercised 
and  disciplined,  and  a  system  and  habit  of  thought  acquired  which  are  invaluable 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  profession,  and  as  desirable  for  the  infantry  or  dragoon 
officer  as  for  any  other  officer  in  service. 

(From  a  report  of  Prof.  Church,  18S0.) 

I  consider  the  course  of  mathematics  as  now  taught  to  all  who  pass  their 
final  examination  sufflcioit  to  enable  the  cadet  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  courses  which  follow  it,  and  not  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  study  with  advantage  the  courses  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
engineering,  and  ordnance  and  science  of  gunnery.  Moreover,  I  regard  the 
mental  training  of  the  pupil  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, a  training  particularly  required  by  the  officer  of  every  corps  of  the 
Army,  and  to  which,  many  of  them  owe  their  distinguished  success ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  academy  depends  in  a  great  degree 
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upon  the  thorougtmesB  and  extent  to  which  the  mathematics  and  its  applications 
to  other  sciences  are  taught,  and  to  diminish  them  would  seriously  affect  this 
reputation  and  the  success  of  the  institution. 

(From  a  report  of  Prof.  Bass,  1S96.) 

The  object  of  the  mathematical  instruction  in  this  academy  is  primarily  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  mechanics,  wave  motion,  astronomy,  elec- 
tricity, ordnance  and  gunnery,  and  engineering.  In  addition  the  study  of 
mathematics  develops  the  reasoning  faculties  and  establishes  a  mental  founda- 
tion upon  which  any  branch  of  knowledge  may  safely  and  rapidly  be  constructed. 

(From  a  report  of  Prof.  Echols,  1907.) 

It  has  been  thought  best  in  the  past  to  educate  all  of  our  officers  in  the 
same  institution  with  practically  the  same  curriculum,  thus  giving  to  all 
branches  of  the  service  a  nucleus  of  men  well  trained  alcmg  scientific  lines  and 
qualified  to  take  up  intelligently  any  graduate  work  that  may  be  demanded 
of  them    •    •    •. 

If  we  choose  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  example  of  other  countries,  it  is 
that  less  mathematics  is  taught  on  the  average  to  officers  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strides  in  science  in  recent  years  and  the  in- 
creased application  of  mathematical  investigation  in  electricity,  chemistry, 
ordnance,  and  engineering  demand  a  thorough  foundation  in  scientific  training 
for  officers  of  engineers,  ordnance,  and  artillery.  This  foundation  must  be  laid 
upon  a  good  and  sufficient  training  in  pure  mathematic&  I  find  that  in  range 
the  course  in  mathematics  pursued  at  our  Military  Academy  by  the  upper  sec- 
tions compares  favorably  with  theirs,  constituting  about  an  average.  The 
French  and  Italian  cadet  schools  cover  more  ground,  the  English,  Austrian, 
and  Genuan  slightly  less.  In  Ehigland  and  Germany  there  are,  however,  courses 
of  pure  and  applied  mathematics  for  specially  selected  officers  at  graduate 
schools. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  range  covered  by  the  upper  course  In 
mathematics  at  West  Point  is  not  too  great  for  the  proper  training  of  officers 
of  eigineers,  ordnance,  and  artillery;  that  its  value  may  be  enhanced  by  a 
more  thorough  training  In  the  subject  of  differential  equations  at  the  expense, 
if  need  be,  of  some  other  subject 

Since  this  Government  is  disposed  to  take  due  pains  with  the  education  of  its 
officers,  irrespective  of  branch,  and  since  cadets  at  our  institution  do  not  be- 
fore admission  cover  with  certainty  as  much  ground  as  at  the  preparatory 
schools  of  other  countries,  a  general  course  in  mathematics  should  be  required 
of  all  officers  for  its  practical  value,  but  no  less  for  its  educational  value  in 
training  the  mind  to  logical  forms  of  thought,  in  developing  the  sense  of  abso- 
lute truthfulness,  together  with  a  confidence  in  the  accomplishment  of  definite 
results  by  definite  meana  A  special  course  in  mathematics  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  stone  in  the  training  of  officers  for  the 
scientific  corpa 

ADIOHIBTKATION 

For  the  purpose  of  control  and  instruction,  the  personnel  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  consists  of  a  professor,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor, an  assistant  professor,  and  a  number  of  instructors,  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  classes  under  instruction.  This  staff  is  composed 
entirely  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  professor  is 
permanently  in  charge  as  the  executive  head  of  the  department.    He 
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has  military  control  over  the  instructors  and  students  while  they  are 
on  duty  under  him ;  he  assigns  the  instructors  to  their  work,  makes 
out  the  courses  of  study,  superintends  the  instruction,  and  is  respon- 
sible that  approved  methods  are  followed. 

His  juniors  are  all  younger  officers  detached  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  the  several  branches  of  the  service  and  sent  for  periods  of 
four  years  or  more  to  serve  on  the  teaching  force  of  the  academy. 
They  are  nominated  to  the  War  Department  by  the  professor.  Their 
selection  is  dictated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  shown  special  ability, 
aptitude,  and  predilection  for  mathematics  by  their  undergraduate 
record ;  also  by  the  fact  that  they  are  believed  to  possess  those  other 
important  qualities  of  the  instructor  that  are  essential  for  the  mold- 
ing of  character  in  the  student. 

The  junior  instructors,  whenever  it  is  possible,  are  trained  upon 
the  course  they  are  assigned  to  teach  by  a  series  of  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  professor  or  one  of  the  more  experienced  instructors. 

Under  normal  conditions  only  one-fourth  of  the  body  of  instruc- 
tors is  changed  annually.  This  insures  continuity  in  the  teaching 
staff. 

An  instructor  has  charge  of  two  sections  of  about  10  cadets  each 
which  recite  to  him  daily  (.6  days  per  week) . 

XETKOBB.  REVIEWS,  AND  EZAMIKATIOirS 

A  certain  portion  of  a  standard  textbook  is  assigned  in  advance 
for  each  day's  recitation.  Upon  this  theory  and  upon  the  exercises 
applying  it  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  from  three  to  four  hours 
in  preparation.  When  the  section  reports  to  the  instructor  for  reci- 
tation, the  latter  devotes  as  much  of  the  beginning  of  the  period  as 
he  judges  best  in  answering  the  questions  of  the  student  upon  the 
different  points  of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  solving  illustrative  prob- 
lems and  volunteering  such  explanations  and  elucidations  of  the 
subject  matter  as  he  may  think  advisable.  An  endeavor  is  made  to 
select  textbooks  that  present  the  subject  matter  in  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  an  earnest  student  of  normal  intelligence  by  thorough 
application  to  comprehend  clearly  the  theory  enunciated.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  require  this  thoughtful  application  which  develops  the 
spirit  of  mental  independence  and  consciousness  of  power.  A  lack 
of  proper  effort  to  accomplish  his  daily  task,  therefore,  is  regarded 
as  a  military  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  is  punished 
as  such. 

It  is  the  custom,  though  not  an  invariable  one,  to  take  each  subject 
of  study  three  times. 

First,  an  advance  is  made,  during  which  the  lessons  are  short  and 
explanations  and  demonstrations  are  numerous.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  ask  and  to  receive  assistance  from  his  instructor  upon  any 
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difficult  point.  He  is  questioned  and  induced  by  hints  from  the 
instructor  to  originate  questions  upon  matters  that  may  have  failed 
to  suggest  themselves  to  him.  On  tiie  advance  all  work  of  instructor 
and  student  is  performed  upon  the  blackboard  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  section.  It  is  believed  that  much  profit  is  derived  from  seeing 
the  errors  of  a  fellow-student's  work  corrected  and  also  from  observ- 
ing its  excellencies.  The  sections  are  composed  of  pupils  of  approxi- 
mately equal  ability.  Each  member  is  thus  encouraged*  to  take  an 
active  part  in  any  discussions  and  receives  his  full  share  of  the 
instructor's  time  and  attention. 

At  regular  intervals  a  review  of  the  advance  work  is  made.  The 
lessons  are  longer,  fewer  explanations  are  necessary,  and  more  ap- 
plications of  theory  to  the  solutions  of  problems  are  required  of  the 
student.  Occasi(Hially  an  entire  period  on  this  partial  review  is 
devoted  to  the  solution  in  writing  of  the  same  set  of  problems  by  all 
cadets  of  the  same  group. 

A  second  or  general  review  takes  place  at  the  close  of  each  subject. 
This  covers  the  entire  course,  in  long  lessons  continued  over  several 
days.  Each  day  a  thorough  written  test  is  held  upon  the  portion 
of  the  subject  assigned  for  that  day.  This  includes  both  demon- 
strations and  practical  applications.  After  the  completion  of  the 
work  by  the  student,  solutions  are  given  and  explained  in  full  at  the 
blackboard  by  an  instructor  and  questions  relating  thereto  are 
answered  by  him.  The  student  who  has  qualified  upon  these  written 
tests  is  considered  proficient  on  the  work  of  the  term  without  further 
examination.  The  one  who  has  not  so  qualified  is  given  a  regular 
written  examination  of  four  to  eight  hours  covering  the  entire 
course. 

CbVBSE  ZV  XECHAHIC8  AND  ASTBOKOXY 

The  courses  in  the  calculus  and  in  mechanics  begin  at  the  same 
time ;  the  calculus  is  taught  daily  from  September  1  to  November  1, 
and  alternates  daily  with  mechanics  from  November  1  to  March  1; 
mechanics  is  taught  on  alternate  days  from  September  1  to  June  1. 

The  lessons  in  mechanics  in  September  and  October  are  two-hour 
periods  in  the  section  room,  without  a  preparatory  study  hour.  The 
principles  developed  in  this  part  of  the  course  relate  to  so  much  of  the 
subject  of  statics  as  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  calculus.  Simple 
illustrative  experiments  are  made  by  the  pupils,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  text  is  followed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  essential 
points  with  the  least  possible  loss  by  misdirected  study.  The  purpose 
of  this  part  of  the  course  is  not  only  to  master  the  fundamental 
principles  of  statics,  but  also  to  direct  the  study  so  that  the  pupil 
shall  always  use  his  mathematical  knowledge  and  the  language  of 
the  text  merely  as  tools  with  which  to  shape  accurate  physical  con- 
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oepticms  of  the  subject.  During  this  preliminary  part  of  the  course 
only  such  simple  definitions  as  are  necessary  to  the  work  in  hand 
are  required  of  the  students,  and  the  experience  gained  here  is  an 
effective  preparaticm  for  mastering  the  more  difficult  definitions  and 
distinctions  in  the  subject  of  kinetics. 

By  November  1  the  class  has  covered  enough  of  the  calculus  to 
take  up  the  study  of  mechanics  with  mutual  advantage  to  the  two 
courses,  and  the  recitations  in  mechanics  troui  that  date  have  a  study 
period  for  preparation,  alternating  with  the  calculus. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  cover  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as 
practicable  in  a  little  more  than  100  lessons;  or,  stated  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  student's  entire  work  for  an  academic  year,  about 
one-fourth. 

The  subject  of  statics  is  carried  far  enough  to  include  the  me- 
chanical powers  and  a  short  treatment  of  the  simple  principles  of 
graphic  statics.  The  course  in  rigid  kinetics  is  carried  up  to  as 
general  an  explanation  of  simple  gyroscopic  motion  as  may  be  made 
by  differential  equations,  without  the  time  integrals;  and  the  year's 
work  is  concluded  by  a  short  study  of  fluid  equilibrium  and  flow. 
Astronomy  is  carried  far  enough  to  secure  some  facility  in  handling 
the  sextant,  and  in  solving  time,  latitude,  and  longitude  problems. 
This  work  occupies  about  54  days. 

The  course  in  ordnance  and  gunnery  requiring  previous  mathemat- 
ical training  is,  in  general  terms,  as  follows:  Interior  ballistics;  cal- 
culations of  the  effects  of  explosion ;  calculations  of  the  strength  of 
guns  of  both  built-up  and  wire-wound  constructi(Hi ;  calculations  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  the  rifling  curves  of  guns;  recoil  and 
recoil  brakes;  exterior  ballistics;  calculations  of  the  strength  of 
projectiles  and  the  arming  resistance  of  fuses;  calculations  of  the 
forces  brought  on  the  parts  of  gun  carriages  by  the  discharge  of  the 
gun;  calculations  of  the  stresses  in  gun  carriage  parts;  calculations 
relating  to  gears  and  gearing;  and  calculations  relating  to  recoil 
springs. 

IL  ENOINEEB  SCHOOL  OF  APPLICATION 
WABEnrGTOV  BASBA0K8,  D.  0. 

OBJECT  OP  SCHOOL 

This  school  aims  to  give  to  the  junior  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  engineering  required  of  them  in  their  professional  duties  as 
engineers  in  charge  of  fortifications,  rivers  and  harbors,  lighthouses 
and  aids  to  navigation,  and  military  engineering  in  time  of  peace 
and  war. 
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O&GAHIZATZOir 

The  organization  of  the  school  is  changed  from  year  to  year.  In 
1912  the  department  of  military  engineering  will  be  transferred  to 
Fort  Leavenworth.  The  instructors  are  detailed  from  the  officers  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  supposed  to  be  specially  fitted  by  their  expe- 
rience in  the  charge  of  works  pertaining  to  the  department  to  which 
they  are  detailed. 

BTUDEHTS 

The  student  officers  are  all  graduates  from  West  Point  and  have 
the  benefit  of  the  technical  training  at  that  academy ;  after  graduation 
they  are  ordered  to  special  designated  stations  of  river  and  harbor 
or  fortificati(Hi  work,  where  they  are  required  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  work  of  construction  and  submit  these  as  the  results  of 
their  observations.  These  being  satisfactory,  at  the  end  of  one  year 
they  are  ordered  to  the  Engineer  School  to  take  up  the  required 
course.  No  examinations  are  required  for  entrance,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  preparation  as  outlined  above  is  sufficient. 

COtTBSES  OF  STTTDY. 

The  courses  of  study  are  not  definitely  fixed,  as  changes  are  con- 
stantly necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  knowledge  gained  by 
recent  works  of  construction  and  operation. 

In  general  the  courses  are  about  as  follows: 

Civil  engineering,  about  12  weeks;  military  engineering,  about  8 
weeks ;  and  electricity,  mechanics,  and  power,  about  32  weeks. 

8Tin>T  AHB  APPLICATION  OP  MATHEMATICS 

Pure  mathematics  is  not  studied  at  the  Engineer  School.  The 
application  of  the  principles  of  mathematics  is  required  in  all  depart- 
ments.   A  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  is  shown  below. 

tUtad9  and  pavementa, — ^An  elementary  knowledge  Is  required  of  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry ;  an  extensive  knowledge  Is  required 
of  deacriptiye  geometry. 

Foundaiiong,  roofs,  and  Ifridges.—Theee  require  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  deBcriptive  geometry,  analytic  geometry,  and 
calcQliis. 

Building  oonstructon,  heating,  and  ventilation. — ^The  course  in  these  subjects 
requires  a  fair  knowledge  of  geometry  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  descriptive 
or  practical  geometry. 

Water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  etc — ^These  courses  cover  principally  the  prac- 
tical application  to  hydraulics  of  such  mathematical  subjects  as  algebra,  geome- 
try, trigonometzy,  descriptive  geometry,  analytic  geometry,  and  calculus,  of 
which  a  fair  knowledge  is  necessary.  The  practical  and  descriptive  parts  of 
the  above  courses  require  no  mathematics. 
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Surveying  and  practical  asirxmomy. — ^These  are  practically  studies  in  mathe- 
matics and,  particularly  in  the  case  of  astronomy,  require  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  analytic  geometry,  calculus,  and  least  squarea 

Harhor  improvement^  wave  miction,  etc, — ^The  course  in  these  studies  is  prin- 
cipally a  course  of  reading  as  to  the  practical  application  of  the  effects  of  tides, 
ocean  currents,  river  currents,  jetties,  etc.,  in  the  formation  of  harbors.  In  the 
reading  as  outlined  above  frequent  mathematical  deductions  are  made,  requiring 
a  fair  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
analytic  geometry,  calculus,  and  least  squares. 

Ordnance  and  gunnery, — The  course  is  principally  one  of  reading,  covering 
the  construction  of  battleships  and  principles  of  design;  these  require  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
analytic  geometry,  calculus,  and,  at  times,  least  squarea 

Design  of  coast  fortifications, — ^This  course  is  supplemoited  by  visits  to  sea- 
coast  fortifications  and  mine  fields  at  New  York,  Fort  Monroe,  or  other  suitable 
seacoast  defenses.  Students  are  required  to  design  plans  for  defense  of  certain 
portions  of  the  seacoast,  showing  plans  of  defense  complete  and  In  detail. 
This  course  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  and  analytic  geometry. 

Electricity,  practical, — ^This  course  is  very  complete,  including  experimaits 
of  all  kinds  with  electricity  in  its  application  to  motors,  dynamos,  lights,  etc., 
for  use  in  seacoast  defenses,  mines,  etc.  An  ext^isive  knowledge  is  required 
of  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  analytic  geometry. 

Mechanics, — ^This  is  a  further  study  of  mechanics  and  civil  engineering  as 
studied  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  The  course  is  short,  but  in 
portions  requires  a  fair  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and  calculus. 

Potcer,  engines,  plants,  etc, — ^This  course  covers  only  an  incomplete  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  operation  of  the  larger  classes  of  engines,  but  re- 
quires a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  smaller  ones.  Tests  are  made  of  the 
smaller  engines;  their  efllciencies  are  obtained;  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  their  application  to  the  works  of  construction  and  operation  of 
rivers  and  harbors  and  seacoast  defense  are  systematically  studied.  These 
studies  require  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  analytic  geometry. 

XETHODS    OF   IHSTEUCTION 

Instruction  is  both  practical  and  theoretical.  The  course  for  the 
year  is  discussed  by  the  instructors  in  the  school  at  a  board  meeting 
at  which  the  commandant  of  the  school  presides.  The  time  allotted 
to  each  department  is  here  decided  upon,  and  a  schedule  is  sub- 
mitted by  each  department  to  the  commandant.  Upon  his  approval, 
the  course  of  this  department  is  adopted.  Certain  books  are  selected 
for  reading  by  the  students,  and  portions  of  these  books  are  re- 
quired ;  other  important  books  on  the  subjects  are  listed,  the  reading 
of  which  is  optional. 

Lectures  are  given  during  the  year  on  the  subjects  of  study.  The 
lecturers  are  generally  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  subject  imder  discussion;  other  engineers  of 
special  experience  in  similar  work  are  secured  as  lecturers  whenever 
possible.    The  library  of  the  school  is  a  very  good  scientific  library. 
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Enough  copies  of  each  book  are  kept  to  provide  each  student  with 
such  reading  matter  as  is  necessary  for  his  use  at  the  time  the 
particular  subject  is  being  studied. 

SZAIOHATIONS 

Written  examinations  are  required  in  certain  subjects,  principally 
those  covered  by  courses  in  reading.  Experiments,  if  successful,  are 
accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  in  certain  parts  of  the  experimental 
courses. 

m.  OSDNAHCE   SCHOOL  07   APPIilCATIOH 
BAHDT  KOOK  PKOTIHO  GBOTRm,  H.   J, 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  impart  to  those  officers  of  the  Army 
who  are  detailed  to  duty  in  the  ordnance  department  a  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  designing  and  using 
ordnance. 

XSTHOD   07   OBTAnmrG   8TTn>ZNT8 

Officers  of  the  Army  at  large  desiring  service  in  the  ordnance  de- 
partment are  permitted  to  take,  upon  application,  a  competitive 
examination  held  annually.  The  officers  selected  are  detailed  to  duty 
in  the  department  and,  as  a  rule,  are  sent  to  the  school  during  their 
ficst  year's  service.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  graduates  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  the  remainder  of  other 
colleges  and  technical  schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  entrance  examination  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that  each 
successful  candidate  has  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  mechanics. 

COmiSB   07   STXTDT 

1.  Pure  mathematics.  Differential  equations.  Four  weeks.  Lim- 
ited courses  in  elliptic  functions,  hyperbolic  functions,  vectors,  and 
determinants  are  now  being  prepared. 

2.  Ordnance  engineering,  21  weeks. 

3.  Chemistry  of  explosives,  gunpowders,  oils,  and  fuels,  8  weeks. 

4.  Practical  and  theoretical  electricity,  16  weeks. 

Nearly  all  branches  of  mathematics  are  required  in  the  solution  of 
problems  connected  with  the  design  of  guns,  gun  carriages,  pro- 
jectiles, fuses,  and  other  ordnance  material;  with  the  determination 
of  the  action  of  powder  in  guns  and  of  high  explosive  bursting 
charges  in  projectiles,  and  with  the  course  in  alternating  current 
electricity.  The  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  designing 
of  gun  carriages  requires  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  different 
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branc&es  of  mathematics  than  any  other  class  of  ordnance  and  per- 
haps any  other  class  of  engineering  work. 

The  course  in  differential  equations  embraces:  £quati(xis  of  the 
first  order  and  first  degree,  equations  of  the  first  order  but  not  of  the 
first  degree,  singular  solutions,  linear  equations  with  constant  coeffi- 
cients^ linear  equations  with  variable  coefficients,  ordinary  differential 
equations  with  more  than  two  variables,  and  partial  differential 
equations. 

METHOD    OF   IHSTEUCTIGK 

Instructicm  is  given  by  lectures,  on  which  the  students  take  notes. 
The  instruction  is  limited  to  the  deduction  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, generally  expressed  in  equations  or  formulae,  and  to  explana- 
tions of  the  practical  applications  and  conditions  covered  by  each 
problem. 

Recitations  are  not  held.  The  results  of  each  exercise  and  test  are 
carefully  scrutinized  and  checked,  and  each  principle  of  which  there 
is  an  indication  of  any  lack  of  full  understanding  is  fully  explained 
in  a  subsequent  lecture.  During  lectures  full  and  free  discussion  of 
the  principles  involved  is  invited.  The  discussion  among  students 
of  their  work  is  encouraged,  but  the  results  must  be  the  production 
of  the  individual.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  making  of  calculations  cor- 
rectly. The  instructors  and  students  live  together  in  a  mess  and  the 
latter  are  under  the  constant  observation  of  and  in  contact  with  the 
former. 

rV.  THE  COAST  ABTILLEBY  SCHOOL 

This  school,  situated  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  is  a  school  of  applica- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  for  the  active  duties  of  their  arm  of  the 
service;  to  make  research  in  such  branches  of  science  as  relate  to 
practical  gunnery,  submarine  mining,  and  torpedoes  in  coast  de- 
fense; to  make  experiments  and  to  dissiminate  such  knowledge  as 
may  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Coast  Artillery  service. 

COUBSES  07  STXTDY 

The  regular  and  advanced  courses  for  officers  are  embraced  in  two 
departments,  as  follows: 

I.  Department  of  artillery  and  gun  defense : 
Regular  course — 

1.  Artillery  proper. 

2.  Artillery  defense. 
8.  £iXplo8ive& 

Advanced  course — 

1.  BaUistics. 

2.  Artillery  defense,  advanced. 

3.  Explosives,  advanced. 
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II.  Department  of  electricity  and  mine  defense: 
Begular  course — 

1.  Electricity  and  mine  defense. 

2.  Power. 
Advanced  coarse — 

1.  Electricity  and  mine  defense,  advanced. 

2.  Power,  advanced. 

The  object  of  the  advanced  course  is  to  amplify  for  specially 
selected  officers  the  instruction  and  work  of  the  regular  course,  with 
a  view  to  improving  their  qualifications  as  instructors,  fitting  them 
for  board  and  technical  work,  instructing  them  in  the  duties  of  the 
general  staff  of  an  army,  and  preparing  them  for  duty  at  the  Army 
War  College. 

The  courses  of  instruction  comprise  practical  exercises,  problems, 
research,  partial  examinations,  conferences,  and  lectures. 

The  course  in  exterior  and  interior  ballistics  requires*  advanced 
mathematical  training  and  is,  for  the  greater  part,  a  graduate  course 
in  mathematics.    The  following  topics  are  taken  up  in  this  course : 

Exterior  ballistic&  The  principal  and  secondary  problem&  Accuracy  and 
theory  of  errors.  The  calculation  of  constants,  including  the  coefficient  of 
form  and  the  drift  constant  Classification  of  trajectories.  Deductions  of 
empirical  formulas.  Perforationa  Practical  work  in  setting  up,  adjusting, 
and  using  ballistic  machines. 

Interior  ballistics.  Relation  of  maximum  pressure  to  charges.  Mode  of 
combustion  of  powder  and  its  relation  to  pressures.  Initial  pressure  on  the 
rifling.    Characteristics  of  a  powder.    Variations.    Recoil. 
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KATHEKATICS  DT  SCHOOLS  FOS  THE  TRAININO  OF  NAVAL 
OFFICEBS,  DTCLTIDIirO  SCHOOLS  FOS  ORASVATES  OF  ANHAP- 
OUS 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department  and  has  for 
its  purpose  the  training  of  officers  of  the  Navy.  The  students  of 
the  Naval  Academy  are  called  ^'midshipmen."  According  to  the 
present  law  two  midshipmen  are  allowed  for  each  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative, and  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  two  for  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  in  addition  to  these,  the  President  appoints  five  each  year 
from  the  United  States  at  large. 

EimtAHCB    EBQ17IKS1CSHT8 

Candidates  are  required  to  pass  mental  and  physical  examinations 
to  qualify  for  entrance.  The  first  mental  examination  is  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  April  and  is  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  certain  authorized  places  in  each  State;  the  second  exami- 
nation is  held  only  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy.^  Mental  examinations 
are  given  in  the  following  subjects,  and  applicants  may  be  rejected 
if  found  deficient  in  any  one  of  them:  Punctuation,  spelling,  Eng- 
lish, grammar,  geography,  general  history.  United  States  history, 
arithmetic,  algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and  plane  geometry. 

Candidates  passing  the  mental  examinations  are  examined  physi- 
cally at  the  Naval  Academy  by  a  board  composed  of  three  medical 
officers  of  the  Navy.  A  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character, 
physically  sound,  well  formed,  and  of  robust  constitution;  any  one 
of  20  stated  physical  defects  is  sufficient  to  cause  his  rejection.  He 
must  be  between  16  and  20  years  of  age.  Candidates  passing  both 
the  mental  and  the  physical  examination  are  admitted  as  students  to 
the  academy.  On  admission,  each  midshipman  must  sign  articles 
binding  him  to  service  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  eight  years; 
unless  sooner  discharged. 

^  Beginning  with  the  year  1912,  both  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commlsfllon. 

20 
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COtratSE   07   XHSTEUCTIOK 

The  instruction  given  in  the  academy  extends  over  a  period  of 
four  years  and  includes  work  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  descriptive 
geometry,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  engineering,  navigation, 
ordnance  and  gunnery,  history,  English,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  following  outline  indicates  only  the  ground  covered 
in  theoretical  and  applied  mathematics  during  the  course : 

rmST  YEAB. 

Periods 
First  term :  per  week. 

Mechanical  drawing 4 

Algebra  and  geometry 1 6 

Second  term : 

Mechanical  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry 3 

Trigonometry 6 

SECOND   TEAR. 

First  term: 

Mechanical  drawing 8 

Analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus 5 

Second  term : 

Integral  calculus,  spherical  trigonometry,  and  stereographlc  projection.      5 

THIBD  YKAB. 

First  term,  theoretical  mechanics 4 

Second  term : 

Astronomy  and  navigation 2 

Applied  mechanics 3 

FOXTBTH   YEAB. 

I^rst  term,  theory  and  practice  of  navigation 6 

Second  term: 

Theory  of  compass  deviations,  surveying,  and  practical  navigation 4 

Engineering  mechanics 3 

DISTHIBnnON  07  TIME 

The  academic  year»begins  October  1  and  closes  the  first  week  in 
June.  The  members  of  the  three  undergraduate  classes  are  sent  on  a 
cruise  each  summer  for  a  period  of  three  months.  On  these  cruises 
the  midshipmen  are  required  to  perform  all  the  general  duties  of 
a  navigator,  with  particular  reference  to  the  adjustment  and  use  of 
the  navigational  instruments  on  board,  to  practical  pilotage,  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  ship's  position  by  observation. 

During  the  academic  year  each  class  in  mathematics  requires  a 
period  of  two  hours  for  recitation;  classes  recite  in  sections  of  12 
students  each. 

Midshipmen  complete  the  courses  in  pure  mathematics  during  the 
first  two  years  in  the  academy  and  the  courses  in  applied  mathematics 
in  various  other  departments  during  the  last  two  years. 
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PUBPOSE  OF  TEACHIHG  XATHSXATICS 

In  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy,  as  in  any 
technical  school,  the  aim  is  purely  practical,  the  course  consisting 
essentially  of  the  solution  of  problems  which  a  midshipman  must 
understand  in  order  to  become  a  naval  officer. 

All  of  the  textbooks  used  in  the  department  of  mathematics  have 
been  written  expressly  for  the  midshipmen  by  men  in  the  depart- 
ment. No  more  theory  is  presented  in  these  books  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  recitation  work,  which  is  strictly  competitive,  con- 
sists of  solving  numerous  problems  on  the  blackboard ;  and  perhaps 
90  per  cent  of  all  monthly,  semiannual,  and  annual  examinations  are 
composed  of  practical  problems. 

ADXIHI8T&ATI0H 

Instruction  in  the  Naval  Academy  is  carried  on  through  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  Mathematics  and  mechanics,  navigation,  sea- 
manship, physics  and  chemistry,  marine  engineering  and  naval  con- 
struction, electricity,  English  and  modem  languages.  Each  depart- 
ment is  supervised  by  a  naval  officer.  Teaching  is  done  in  some  de- 
partments by  naval  officers  detailed  for  such  duty  and  in  others  by 
both  naval  officers  and  civilian  instructors.  In  the  department  of 
mathematics  there  are  13  instructors,  of  whom  7  are  naval  officers, 
and  6  civilian  instructors,  having  been  appointed  from  civil  life. 

XETHODS,  BEYISWS,  AND  EZAIOHATIGNS 

Accurate  marking  of  work  done  by  the  midshipmen  during  their 
four  years'  course  at  the  academy  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
their  marks  or  credits  determine  the  order  of  their  promotion  after 
graduation;  consequently  all  of  their  work  is  strictly  competitive, 
and  all  possible  care  is  taken,  therefore,  in  assigning  lessons,  in  or- 
ganizing new  sections  with  different  instructors  each  month,  and  in 
marking  daily  recitations  and  examination  papers,  so  that  any  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  in  the  methods  of  instruction  may  be  equally 
shared  by  all. 

The  lessons  for  each  day  of  the  month  are  assigned  by  the  head 
of  the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  month ;  these  assignments 
are  noted  by  the  instructors  and  given  to  the  midshipmen  at  each 
recitation,  so  that  all  midshipmen  in  the  same  class  study  and  recite 
precisely  the  same  work  at  the  same  time. 

A  further  effort  to  give  all  of  the  midshipmen  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  recitation  room  is  made  by  a  new  arrangement  of  sec- 
tions and  instructors  each  month.  The  12  midshipmen  receiving 
the  highest  marks  in  the  monthly  examination  constitute  the  first 
section  for  the  following  month;  the  12  receiving  the  next  highest^ 
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the  second  section,  and  so  on.^  The  mstructors  are  assigned  differ- 
ent sections  from  month  to  month,  so  that  all  midshipmen  are  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  so  far  as  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  differ- 
ent  sections  and  different  instructors  are  concerned. 

Midshipmen  are  marked  on  a  basis  of  2.5  for  passing,  or  satis- 
factory, and  4  for  perfect.  They  receive  daily  marks  for  their 
work  in  the  recitation,  and  the  average  of  the  daily  marks  is  taken 
as  the  weekly  mark;  the  average  of  four  weekly  marks  is  taken  as 
the  monthly  recitation  mark.  An  examination  is  given  at  the  close 
of  each  month  and  the  examination  mark  is  combined  with  the 
monthly  recitation  mark,  the  former  counting  one-third.  For  the 
information  of  the  midshipmen,  a  sheet  is  posted  giving  the  final 
monthly  mark  and  class  number  or  standing  of  each  member  of  the 
class.  This  plan  is  followed  each  month  during  the  year  except  the 
months  of  January  and  May,  when  the  monthly  examinations  are 
omitted,  because  these  months  immediately  precede  the  semiannual 
and  final  examinations.  The  semiannual  examination  mark  is*com- 
bined  with  the  average  of  the  monthly  marks  from  October  to  Janu- 
ary, inclusive,  to  determine  the  final  mark  for  the  first  half  year;  the 
semiannual  examination  mark  counting  one-fourth.  Similarly  for 
the  second  half  year  the  final  mark  is  combined  with  the  average  of 
the  monthly  marks  for  the  final  mark  of  the  second  half  year,  the 
final  mark  counting  one-fourth.  Semiannual  and  annual  sheets 
similar  to  the  monthly  sheets  are  posted,  giving  the  mark  and  rank 
of  each  member  of  the  class.  The  monthly  examinations  are  two 
hours  in  length,  while  the  semiannual  and  final  examinations  are 
each  five  hours.  All  examination  papers  must  be  marked  independ- 
ently by  two  instructors,  the  mean  of  the  two  markings  being  taken 
as  the  mark  for  the  examination.  In  case  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  two  markings,  the  paper  is  re-marked  by  the  head 
of  the  department,  and  the  different  marks  are  then  properly  ad- 
justed. Instead  of  regular  recitations  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
classes  of  the  first  and  the  fourth  years  have  written  recitations  of  two 
hours  each.  The  mark  received  on  this  paper  is  counted  as  the  reci- 
tation mark  for  that  day.  Such  recitations  are  not  so  frequent  in  the 
other  two  classes. 

When  a  midshipman  is  badly  deficient  in  one  study  and  fails  to 
make  a  satisfactory  mark  (2.5)  in  any  other  subject  for  either  the 
first  or  second  half  year,  he  is  dropped  from  the  academy;  the 
vacancy  of  course  is  not  filled  until  the  following  year. 

The  final  term  average  of  every  midshipman  in  each  branch  of 
study  is  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  assigned  that  branch  for  the 
term,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  is  the  aggregate  mark  for  the 

*In  tbe  upper  classes  there  are  nsuallj  not  more  than  8  or  10  midshipmen  In  each 
section. 
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year.  Coefficients  are  assigned  to  the  diflPerent  branches  according  to 
the  time  devoted  to  these  branches.  For  mathematics  these  coeffi- 
cients are  as  follows:  Algebra  and  geometry,  3;  trigonometry,  3; 
calculus,  5;  applied  calculus  and  stereographic  projection,  6;  and 
mechanics,  11. 

The  merit  roll  of  the  graduating  class  is  prepared  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  four  years'  course;  the  names  of  the  graduates  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  according  to  the  graduating  mark, 
which  is  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  final  marks  of  the  four  years  of 
the  course. 

After  graduation  midshipmen  are  sent  to  sea  for  two  years,  after 
which  they  are  given  the  final  graduating  examination,  and  if  found 
satisfactory  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  commissioned  rank 
of  ensign. 

THS  NATTTEE  07  THE  COTTBSES  IN  MATHBKATICS 

The  Naval  Academy  is  a  strictly  technical  school,  and  the  courses 
in  mathematics  are  essentially  practical  problem  courses.  Mor6  con- 
densed courses  in  mathematics  have  been  necessitated  at  the  academy 
during  the  last  two  years  by  the  increased  time  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sional subjects  of  marine  and  electrical  engineering.  All  subjects 
ordinarily  treated  in  mathematical  courses,  but  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  naval  officer,  are  omitted,  while  certain  other  im- 
portant features  are  given  greater  emphasis. 

In  the  algebra,  particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  following: 
Computation  by  logarithms,  the  graph  of  the  general  polynomial 
and  its  use,  the  tracing  of  curves  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  the 
theory  of  equations,  identities,  undetermined  coefficients,  and  series. 
The  subject  of  choice  and  chance  is  merely  touched  upon,  while  the 
subjects  of  harmonic  progression,  interest  and  annuities,  continued 
fractions,  theory  of  numbers,  and  detenninants  are  omitted.  Special 
free-hand  methods  are  used  for  tracing  curves  of  the  second  degree 
by  means  of  limiting  tangents,  diameters,  and  asymptotes. 

The  work  in  trigonometry  emphasizes  particularly  accurate  loga- 
rithmic work  in  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles — the 
oblique  spherical  triangles  being  solved  by  means  of  a  perpendicular 
and  Napier's  rules.  The  text  includes  a  course  in  stereographic  pro- 
jections covering  as  a  special  feature  the  projection  and  solution 
of  the  astronomical  triangle. 

Except  for  its  subsequent  use  in  the  calculus,  analytic  geometry 
occupies  a  very  small  place  in  the  academy  compared  with  that 
usually  assigned  it  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  tracing  of 
curves  of  the  third  or  higher  degrees  by  use  of  the  analytical  triangle 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  special  feature. 
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The  calculus  is  a  rather  thorough  practical  course,  emphasizing  par- 
ticularly the  following  topics:  Length  and  area  of  curves,  surfaces, 
volumes,  center  of  gravity,  center  of  pressure,  and  moments  of 
inertia. 

USB  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  OTHEB  STUDIES 

Studies  requiring  mathematical  knowledge  for  their  pursuit  and 
the  kind  of  mathematics  required  for  each  are  as  follows :  Ordnance 
and  gunnery — ^trigonometry,  calculus,  and  mechanics;  navigation — 
trigonometry;  marine  engineering  and  naval  construction — ^trigo- 
nometry  and  calculus;  and  electrical  engineering-algebra,  trigo- 
nometry,  and  calculus. 

OPPOETUJIITIES  FOE  FTTETHEE  STUDY 

The  more  important  schools  attended  by  certain  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy  are  the  School  of  Marine  Engineering,  established 
at  the  Naval  Academy  for  young  officers  pursuing  graduate  courses 
in  this  field  of  study,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
for  those  who  are  to  become  naval  constructors.  Only  graduates  of 
the  Naval  Academy  are  permitted  to  take  the  entire  course  in  the 
latter  institution.  The  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  is  one  of  three  years  in  length  and  leads  to  the  degree 
of  master  of  science.  In  arranging  this  course  the  objects  sought 
are  the  addition  to  the  training  already  obtained  at  the  Naval 
Academy  of  those  subjects  which  are  peculiar  to  naval  architecture, 
and  such  an  extension  and  rounding  out  of  that  training  as  wUl  best 
enable  a  naval  constructor  to  meet  the  varied  and  exacting  demands 
of  his  official  position.  The  course  includes  theoretical  naval  archi- 
tecture, marine  engineering,  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  steam 
turbines,  warship  design^  sanitation,  metallurgy,  and  metallography. 
In  mathematics  all  students  are  required  to  take  advanced  calculus, 
differential  equations,  and  the  method  of  least  squares ;  this  is  supple- 
mented by  courses  in  applied  mechanics,  including  the  strength  of 
materials,  graphic  statics,  and  the  theory  of  elasticity. 
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LETTER  OF  TRAI^SMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Waahingtofij  Febrwiry  5,  191£. 
Sir:  The  best  interests  of  education  demand  that  there  should  be 
adequate  and  uniform  methods  and  forms  of  collecting  and  recording 
statistics  of  schools  of  all  kinds  in  all  the  States,  cities,  and  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Union.  The  work  of  collecting,  compiling,  and  inter- 
preting statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  would  be  greatly  helped 
by  this.  This  bureau,  therefore,  welcomes  the  interest  in  this  work 
which  has  developed  in  recent  years  among  school  officers  throughout 
the  country  and  which  has  caused  the  department  of  superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  on  uni- 
form records  and  reports.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  School  Administration  of  the  bureau  have 
cooperated  with  this  committee  at  its  request,  and  the  bureau  has  lent 
it  all  possible  aid  and  assistance.  The  report  of  this  conmiittee  on 
uniform  records  and  reports  contains  many  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  forms  and  the  method  of  using  them,  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the.  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cornraissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS. 


To  the  Department  of  SuperifOendence  of  the  National  Edueation  AMOciation: 

Your  committee  on  imiform  records  and  reports  haSi  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  department,  contmued  its  work  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  preliminaiy  report  submitted  at  that  meeting.  That 
progress  has  been  made  is  indicated  by  statistics  which  were  gathered 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  showing  that  216  cities 
are  now  using  the  cumulative  record  card,  and  that  418  cities  are 
able  to  report  their  fiscal  statistics  on  the  form  which  was  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  Census  Office,  and  the  Association  of  School 
Accounting  Officers.  We  believe  that  the  work  which  has  been  beguji 
by  our  committee  should  be  continued  by  a  permanent  committee 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  surest  from  time  to  time  such  improve- 
ments in  records  and  reports  as  may  be  determined  by  their  study  of 
the  situation. 

Tlie  report  which  foUows  is  divided  into  the  foUowing  sections: 
(1)  Records  and  reports  for  State  school  systems;  (2)  records  and 
reports  for  city  school  systems;  (3)  pupil  records  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  cumulative  record  card;  and  (4)  the  report  of  fiscal  sta- 
tistics. Accompanying  this  discussion  there  are  presented  as  sepa- 
rate documents,  the  cumulative  record  card  recommended  by  the 
committee;  the  form  for  reporting  fiscal  statistics,  which  was  pre- 
pared in  conference  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Census  Office, 
and  the  Association  of  School  Accoimting  Officers,  and  which  is  now 
furnished  to  cities  by  the  Bureau  of  Education;  and  the  form  for  a 
teacher's  register. 

STATE  REPORTS. 

In  dealing  with  that  section  of  its  work  which  relates  to  State 
accounting  and  reports  the  committee  appreciates  fully  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  various  States  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  uniformity  in  matters  of  detail.  On  some  points  this 
legislation  has  to  do  with  matters  of  fundamental  concern  to  the 
States,  and  modification  of  it  is  extremely  imUkely.  Such  for  exam- 
ple are  statutes  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds. 
Such  funds  are  secured  in  a  considerable  variety  of  ways,  and  this  dis- 
tribution is  arranged  on  various  bases  satisfactory  to  the  legislatures 
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of  the  different  States.  While  there  will  doubtless  be  an  increasing 
recognition  of  the  basic  principles  that  should  govern  such  distribu- 
tion and  this  recognition  will  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in 
the  bases  of  distribution  selected,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  local 
considerations  will  not  continue  to  govern  largely  such  plans.  Recog- 
nizing this  and  other  differences,  it  is  clear  that  the  statistics  of  the 
States  must  in  a  considerable  measure  conform  to  definitions,  terms, 
and  methods  that  comply  with  locfd  statutes  and  conditions. 

The  committee  does  not  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  purposes  of  this 
report  to  deal,  beyond  this  explanatory  reference,  with  these  necessary 
points  of  difference.  The  following  recommendations  it  hopes  will 
prove  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  part  that  may  be  taken  by 
the  State  departments  in  securing  reasonable  uniformity  in  reporting 
and  in  attaining  a  more  efficient  publicity  through  official  reports. 

The  forms  to  be  employed  ty  States  in  gathering  staiistics  should  he 
similar  in  general  form  and  arrangement  to  those  used  ty  the  National 
Burea/u, — The  committee  recognizes  that  an  important  step  toward 
uniformity  in  reporting  will  be  to  present  to  the  various  reporting 
officers  of  the  coimtry  statistical  forms  as  nearly  as  practicable,  uni- 
form in  terms,  definitions,  and  arrangement. 

If  it  could  be  made  possible  for  the  local  officer  to  report  both  to 
the  State  and  to  the  National  bureau  on  practically  the  same  basis, 
distinct  gains  both  in  accuracy  and  in  imiformity  would  accrue. 

The  conunittee  recognizes  the  great  desirability  of  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  relating 
to  imits  within  the  several  States  might  be  gathered  through  the 
various  State  departments  of  education.  Such  a  plan  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  second  reporting  by  local  officers,  while  it  would 
doubtless  increase  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation  for  securing  statistics  from  the  local  imits.  This  plan  of 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  through  the  State  offices  the 
committee  recommends  for  adoption  as  early  as  practicable.  It 
sees  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  adopted  by  those  States  that  are 
in  position  to  make  such  cooperative  arrangements,  even  though  all 
State  departments  may  not  be  able  to  make  them  at  once. 

In  the  meantime  it  repeats  the  recommendation  of  its  preliminaiy 
report,  to  the  effect  that  State  departments  in  securing  statistics 
from  units  within  the  States  conform  so  far  as  possible  to  the  forms 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  supplementing  the  points 
covered  therein  with  those  required  for  local  use.  These  forms,  it 
will  be  noted,  may  be  issued  both  in  the  ''long"  and  the  ''short" 
forms  for  use,  respectively,  with  larger  municipalities  and  with 
smaller  school  systems.  These  forms,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  approved  in  conference  with  this  committee,  are  submitted 
herewith  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 
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EsserUidl  points  not  now  reported  hy  aUthe  States  should  hy  agreement 
come  under  universal  reporting. — ^A  careful  inspection  both  of  National 
and  State  reports  shows  that  there  are  various  fundamental  points 
of  information  relative  to  schools  that  are  reported  by  a  majority  of 
the  States  but  are  not  reported  by  all  of  them.  The  conmiittee 
believes  that  the  basis  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  all 
leading  items  is  at  once  conservative  and  reasonably  comprehensive 
and  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  States. 

In  its  preliminary  report  the  committee  called  attention  to  various 
items  regarded  as  fimdamental  by  a  majority  of  the  States^  but  not 
reported  by  all  of  them.  In  order  to  collect  figures  on  some  of  these 
points,  as,  for  example,  the  school  census  (not  taken  by  3  States), 
enumeration  by  sex  (omitted  by  13  States),  school  enrollment  (only 
partially  taken  by  12  States),  wages  of  teachers  (not  returned  for 
the  sexes  separately),  and  private  schools  (not  fully  reported),  it 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  additional  legislative  authority.  The 
fact  that  so  large  a  majority  of  the  States  have  found  it  desirable  to 
secure  these  statistics  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  general  interest 
and  value. 

Educational  reports  should  he  made  for  ihe  year  ending  June  SO, — 
There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  variety  in  the  terms  for  which 
reports  are  made.  The  committee  recommends  that  all  school  sy»* 
tems,  including  State  systems,  make  their  reports  on  all  educational 
items  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  such  reports  for  this  period  are  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  a  plan  of  making  financial  reports  for  a  fiscal  year  terminating 
on  another  date. 

The  scope  of  the  State  report  should  he  coextensive  with  all  educationaL 
interests  of  the  State, — ^The  committee  believes  that  the  educational 
report  of  each  State  should  bear  the  same  relation,  but  more  in  detail, 
to  the  State  and  its  educational  activities  that  the  National  rq)ort 
bears  to  the  entire  country. 

A  review  of  State  school  reports  reveals  a  wide  variety  of  practice 
in  the  scope  of  investigation  conducted  by  State  departments.  Some 
of  these  reports  cover  only  the  essential  points  of  public-school  con- 
duct required  by  law  to  be  retmmed  to  the  State  offices,  while  others 
aim  to  report  with  reasonable  fullness  all  the  educational  activities 
of  the  State. 

With  regard  to  the  content  of  State  reports  the  conunittee  com- 
mends to  the  favorable  consideration  of  State  officers  the  proposi- 
tion that  each  State  report  shall  be  a  compendium  of  all  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  State  for  which  it  is  made.  As  a  supplement 
to  this  proposition,  the  committee  mentions  the  following  suggestive 
outline: 

1.  A  review  of  educational  progress  of  other  States,  with  particular 
bearing  upon  forward  movements  within  the  State. 
360iy>— 12 2 
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2.  Detailed  statistics  of  all  public  schools  under  local  manage- 
ment— a,  elementary;  h,  secondary;  c,  normal;  d,  collegiate;  e,  city 
institutional;  /,  for  special  pupils;  g,  vocational;  h,  extensional. 

3.  Summaries  of  the  foregoing. 

4.  Public  schools  under  direct  State  management — a,  elementary; 
h,  secondary;  c,  normal;  d,  collegiate;  e,  technical  or  vocational; 
f,  professional;  g,  schools  for  delinquents;  h,  schools  for  defectives; 
i,  special. 

5.  Summaries  of  the  foregoing. 

6.  Schools  imder  private  management — a,  elementary;  b,  sec- 
ondary; c,  coUegiate;  d,  vocational;  e,  professional;  /,  schools  for 
delinquents;  g,  schools  for  defectives;  h,  special. 

7.  Summaries  of  the  foregoing. 

8.  Special  investigations — 

(a)  Investigations  deahng  with  special  problems,  such  as  school 
mortality,  nonpromotion,  etc.,  are  most  efficiently  conducted  through 
local  school  systems.  The  fruits  of  such  investigations  should,  how- 
ever, through  the  medium  of  the  State  report  be  made  available  to 
all  the  people  of  the  State. 

(h)  State-wide  investigations  dealing  with  forward  movements 
affecting  a  large  number  of  communities,  such  as  school  consolida- 
tion, conveyance,  secondary  school  distribution,  rural  progress,  etc.^ 
should  be  made  directly  by  State  offices. 

Special  reports  or  huUetins  should  he  issued  at  intervals. — The  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  the  issuing  by  the  States  of  bulletins  or 
special  reports  dealing  with  particular  issues  at  times  separate  from 
that  of  the  publication  of  the  comprehensive  State  report.  Such 
separate  reports  may  be  made  timely  to  the  discussion  of  these  special 
issues  and  hence  may  be  made  more  effective  in  promoting  a  public 
imderstanding  of  them. 

The  use  of  charts,  diagrams,  and  illustraiions  should  be  considerably 
increased. — The  committee  recommends  that  the  State  reports,  in 
common  with  city  reports,  make  larger  use  of  charts,  diagrams,  and 
illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  with  greater  force  matters 
of  special  and  timely  interest.  While  these  are  in  the  nature  of  devices 
and  as  such  are  rarely  applicable  to  the  same  set  of  statistics  each 
year,  yet  they  undoubtedly  make  an  appeal  to  the  interest  of  any  sub- 
ject  that  a  verbal  or  tabular  statement  fails  to  effect,  with  a  resultant 
better  understanding  of  it. 

Comparative  tables  should  be  arranged  covering  intervals  of  several 
years  and  certain  phases  of  school  activity  should  be  reported  for  longer 
periods. — The  committee  beUeves  that  both  State  and  city  reports 
should  make  comparative  tables  showing  statistics  covering  inter- 
vals of  5  or  10  years.     Such  tables  should  appear  on  many  items 
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that  are  annually  reported.  The  work  of  gathering  statistics  would, 
however,  be  considerably  simplified  if  statistics  on  various  phases  of 
educational  progress  should  be  gathered  at  decennial  periods,  and  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  purpose  for  which  these  statistics 
are  gathered  would  be  fully  met  by  such  occasional  reporting.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  should  become  the  source  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  information  shall  be  collected  for  other  than 
annual  periods. 

InterpretaHan  of  statistics  is  necessary. — ^As  in  the  case  of  city 
reports,  the  State  report  must  discharge  as  fuUy  as  possible  its  chief 
function  as  an  agent  of  publicity.  The  merely  formal  presentation 
of  figures  or  tables  is  only  a  step  toward  pubhcity.  The  reporting 
officer  should  bring  his  school  experience  and  his  larger  outlook  over 
the  educational  field  to  the  aid  of  the  public  through  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  statistics  presented.  Such  interpretations  should 
in  part  be  made  in  the  reports  themselves,  closely  connected  with  tables 
and  their  summaries.  They  will  have  particular  value,  however,  when 
presented  at  opportune  times  through  special  bulletins,  exhibits,  and 
the  public  press.  The  committee  recommends  a  largely  increased 
attention  to  that  phase  of  educational  reporting  that  aims  to  make 
statistics  intelligible  to  the  largest  possible  constituency. 

SUIOCABY  OF  BBCOmCBNDATIONS  BBLATINa  TO  STATE  BBPOBTS. 

A.  That  the  State  departments  adopt  forms  for  receiving  statistics 
from  the  units  within  the  States  similar,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
arrangement  to  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

B.  Tliat  all  the  State  departments  in  gathering  information  adopt 
as  a  basis  the  items  accepted  by  the  practice  of  a  majority  of  States 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

C.  That  educational  statistics  be  reported  for  the  year  ending 
June  30. 

D.  That  each  State  report  be  made  the  clearing  house  of  informa- 
tion of  all  educational  institutions  and  activities  within  the  State. 

E.  That  the  State  report  give  publicity  to  any  local  investigations 
whose  findings  would  have  general  interest  and  that  it  include  the 
fijidings  of  State-wide  investigations  covering  matters  of  State-wide 
application. 

F.  That  special  bulletins  or  reports  be  issued  at  opportune  times. 

G.  That  tables  be  arranged  to  show  comparisons  covering  a  range 
of  years  and  that  certain  phases  of  educational  activity  be  reported 
at  decennial  or  other  periods. 

H.  That  larger  attention  be  paid  to  the  interpretation  of  statistics. 
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2.  High  achool. 


CITY  SCHOOIi  REPORTS. 

The  need  for  the  gathering  of  data  showing  actual  conditions  in  the 
schools  is  obvious.  If  the  school  is  to  be  scientifically  managed,  and 
its  effectiveness  definitely  measured  by  fixed  tests,  eliminating  mere 
personal  bias  and  unsupported  opinion,  facts  must  be  collected  and 
employed  as  a  guide  to  administration. 

For  convenience,  an  outline  showing  the  organization  of  the  school 
system,  together  with  the  date  of  introduction  of  various  kinds  of 
activities,  such  as  evening  schools,  summer  schools,  manual  training, 
etc.,  should  constitute  part  of  a  school  report.  The  following  outline 
suggests  merely  one  form  in  which  tlus  may  be  expressed: 

OUTLINB  FOBM  OF  CrTT  ScHOOL  RbPOBT. 

1.  Normal  achool  (oiganized  18—). 

(a)  Academic  high  schools  (first  organized 
18—). 

(b)  Technical  high  school  (opened  Oct., 
19—). 

(c)  High  school  of  commerce  (opened  Oct. , 
13-). 

(a)  R^vIat  elementary  schools  (organised 
18—). 

(1)  Boys'  school  (opened 
18—). 

(2)  School  for  deaf  (estab- 
lished 18—). 

(3)  Schools  of  individual 
instructi(xi  (defec- 
tives) (opened  18 — )• 

(4)  Backward  schools  (or- 
ganized 19 — ). 

(5)  School  for  cripples 
(opened  19—). 

(6)  School  for  blind 
(opened  19 — ). 

(7)  Elementary  industrial 

school      (organized 

19—). 
4.  Kindei;garten  (opened  — ). 

(a)  Evening  elementary  schools  (opened 
18—). 

(b)  Evening  high  schools  (opened  19 — ). 

(a)  Simimer  high  school  (opened  19 — ). 

(b)  Summer    grammar    schools    (opened 
19—). 

(c)  Summer  primary  schools  (opened  18 — ). 

(d)  Summer  manual  training  school(opened 
19—). 

(e)  Summer  boys'  school  (opened  19 — ). 

(f)  Summer  kindergartens  (opened  19 — ), 

(g)  Summer  playgrounds  (opened  19 — ). 
Etc.,  etc. 


Outline  of  achool 
system 


3.  Elementary  school. 


(b)  Special  ele- 
mentary 
schools. 


5.  Evening  school 


6.  Sununer  school. . 


CITY  SCHOOL  BEPOBTS. 
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Obviously,  the  question  of  salaries  is  important.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  it  is  desirable  to  gather  data  showing  the  number  of 
teachers  at  the  various  salary  units  indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Number  of  elementary-fichool  toachnrs  with 
salanes— 

Number  of  high-echool  teachers  with  salaries— 

BelowSSSO 

Below  S600 

$350to  $400 

600to     600 

400to     450 

eOOto     700 

460to     fiOO 

700to     80O 

500to     660 

SOOto     900 

660to    eoo 

900  to  1,000 

QOOto     060 

1.000  to  1.100 

660to     700 

1.100  to  1.200 

TOOto     760 

1.200  to  1.300 

760  to     800. 

1,300  to  1,400 

800to     850. 

1,400  to  1.500 

850to     900 

1,500  to  1,000 

gooto     MO 

1.600  to  1.700 

960  to  1.000 

l,700tol,800....\ 

1.000  to  1.050 

1,800  to  1,900 

1,060  to  1.100 

1.900  to  2, 000 

1.100  to  1.150 

2. 000  and  above , 

1.160tol.a00 

1.900  ftnd  ftbc? 

The  following  form  of  table  is  used  to  show  the  per  cent  of  teachers 
for  the  various  periods  of  service: 


Per  cent  of  elementary  teachers  for  the  period— 


Under  5  years 

6to9years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  above. 


Per 
cent. 


Per  cent  of  high-school  teachers  for  the  period— 


Under  5  years 

6  too  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

26  to  29  years 

30  years  and  above. 


Per 
cent. 


UNITS  OF  COST. 

Increasing  interest  centers  in  cost.  It  is  important  that  the  per 
capita  cost  of  instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  on  the  other,  should  be  shown  not  only  city  wide,  but  also 
per  building.  The  per  capita  cost  for  each  subject  in  the  high  school, 
for  example,  chemistry,  physics,  manual  training,  etc.,  should  be 
shown  for  each  building,  and  also  city  wide.  Moreover,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  these  tables  of  cost  should  cover  a  period  of  5  or  even 
10  years.    Not  only  does  economy  in  educational  supplies  and  educa- 
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tional  equipment  follow  such  exhibit  of  tables  of  cost,  but  it  leads  to 
unification  and  standardization  of  educational  equipment  in  the  vari- 
ous buildings  in  a  school  district.  Tables  similar  to  the  following  will 
be  found  helpful: 

Per  Capita  Cost  of  InBtraetion. 

Table  I.-^hovfing  eost  ofinstnustion  in  the  regtdar  day  elementary  ichooh^  for  the  yean 
190S-191t,  the  enroUment,  the  per  capita  cost  ofinttruction,  the  increase  and  ihe  per  cen$ 
ofinereaee  in  per  capita  coat  o/ead^  year  over  the  preceding  ^  also  the  per  cent  of  increase 
in  per  capita  cost  since  190S. 


YeaiB. 

Cost  of  in- 
regular 
dayele- 
mantary 
schools. 

BaroUmeat 

inracnkr 

dayeie- 

meatary 

oraverasB 
dafly  at- 
tendance, 
or  both. 

Faroanlta 
cost  of  in- 
stxuotion 
in  regular 

day  ele- 
mentary 

sohooL 

Increase  in 

per  capita 

cost  over 

preceding 

year. 

RBrcentof 
tnoreasein 
per  capita 
cost  over 
preoedfatg 
year. 

RBToantof 
incraasein 
per  capita 
oostsEooe 
1908. 

19QM 

igOM 

190i-« 

1906-6 

l9Qft-7 

IflOZ-^ 

in^JS 

190^10 

1910.11 

1911-12 

I 
1 

■s 

ii 

1 

IS. 

•I 
I 
I 

I 

il 

i 


ii; 


HiM;   ; 


;i; 
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Tablb  III. — Showing  cost  of  inttraciion^  enrollment,  and  per  capita  cost  of  instniction 
in  each  type  of  school  in  the  city  of fjor  the  year . 


Cost  of  in- 
struoUon. 


Nonnal 

High  schools 

Academic  high  school 

Technical  hl^  school 

High  school  of  oommeroe. 

Elementary  schools 

Regular  elementary 

Special  elementary 

Backward  acbool. . . . 

School  for  bUnd 

Boys'  school. 


EnroUment 
or  average 
daily  at- 
tendance. 


Per  capita 
cost  of  in- 
stmction. 


School  for  cripples. 


School  for' 

Elementary  industrial . . . 

Special  schools 

Khidergarten 

Evening  schools 

Evening  high  schools 

Evening  elementary  schools. 

Snmmer  scnools 

Sommer  high  schools 

Snmmer  elementary  schools. 

Grammar  school 

Primarv  school 

Kanoal  training  school. . 

Boys' school 

Kindergarten 

Flaygroonds 


The  following  table  ia  a  type  by  which  may  be  shown  various 
statistical  items  of  interest  and  value  covering  a  period  of  years: 

Table  IY. — Showing  enrollment  in  the  regular  day  elementary  school^  for  the  years 
190S-12,  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  regular  day  elementary  school^  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  the  decrease  in  number  pupils  ver  teacher  over  preceding  year,  and 
the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  situx  1903. 


19Q2-3.. 
1908^.. 
1904-6.. 
1905-6.. 
190B-7.. 
1907-6.. 
190»4».. 
1909-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 


Enrollment 

regnlarday 

elementary 

school.^ 


Teachers  in 

regular  day 

elementary 

school. 


Pupils  per 

teacher  in 

regnlarday 

elementary 

school. 


Decrease  over 
ling  year 


preoedi 
In  nam 


number  pu- 
pils per 
teacher  in 
regnlarday 
elementary 
schooL 


Per  cant  of  de- 
crease in  nam- 
ber  pupils  per 
teacher  since 
1903. 


1  Exclusive  of  transfers  and  the  enrollment  of  all  special  schools. 
35019*>— 12 3 
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Tablb  Y,— Showing  the  enrollment  in  the  regular  day  eUmentary  echoole  for  the  yeart 
190S-19J2t  the  number  of  regular  teadura  in  the  regular  day  elementary  edioole,  the 
average  number  pupils  per  regular  teadur,  the  deereaee  in  number  ofpupUe  over  thepre- 
ceding  year,  aleo  the  per  cent  ofdeereaee  in  number  of  pupils  per  regular  teadier  since  1903, 


1903-3.... 

1003-4..., 

1904-6.... 

1005-6.... 

1006-7... 

1007-«.... 

1808-0... 

1000-10... 

1010-11... 

1011-12... 


EnroUment 

racularday 

elementary 

schools. 


Number  regular 

teacheiB  regular 

day  elementary 

schools. 


Number  pupils 

per  regular 

teacher  regular 

day  elementary 

sdiools. 


Decrease  In 

number  pupils 

per  regular 

teaeoer. 


Per  cent  of 

decrease  in 

number  pupils 

per  regular 

teacher  since 

1901. 


Tablb  VI. — Showing  enrollment  in  Latin,  English,  algebra,  etc,,  the  number  dropping 

out  and  failing  in  each  high-school  class. 


I.  Latin... 

n.  Latin... 

m.  Latin... 

IV.  LaUn... 

I.  English. 

n.  English. 
m.  English. 
IV.  English. 

Algebra 

Etc 


Number 
enrolled  in 
the  study. 


Number 

dropping 

study. 


Number 
remaining. 


Failures  of 
number 

remaining 

to  end  of 

year. 


Total  fttfling 
and  drop- 
ping study. 


Per  cent  of 
failures  of 
those  re- 
maining to 
end  of  year. 


Per  cent  of 

total  htU- 

uresand 

dropping 

study. 


ANNUAL    BEPOBT    OF   THE    SITFEBINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS. 

Eveiy  report  should  contain  a  table  of  contents,  showing  not  only 
the  general  headings  treated  in  the  report,  but  also  the  subheads. 
Such  reports  should  also  contain  a  carefully  prepared  index.  These 
two  items  make  usable  the  school  report  and  are  important  factors 
in  its  make-up. 

Every  annual  report  of  a  city  superintendent  should  also  contain 
tables  showing  enrollment,  distribution  of  enrollment,  withdrawals, 
distribution  of  withdrawals,  nonpromotions,  distribution  of  nonpro- 
motions,  etc.  Information  upon  which  these  figures  may  be  compiled 
should  be  gathered  on  forms  similar  to  those  which  are  named  imme- 
diately below  by  title  and  which  are  printed  on  the  pages  following 
with  the  exception  of  all  but  one  of  those  forms  which  pertain  to  high 
schools.  As  the  high-school  forms  are  similar  in  all  essential  respects 
to  those  for  the  elementary  schools,  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to 
print  them.  These  same  forms  may  also  be  used  in  the  superintend- 
ent's  annual  report  for  the  presentation  of  statistics  upon  these  same 
points. 
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BLSMENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

Principal's  Tenn  Beport. 

A.  Enrollment,  piomotions,  nonproinotiomi,  by  gradefl- 

B.  Distribution  of  enrollment  by  ages  and  grades. 
G.  Distribution  of  withdrawals  by  ages  and  causes. 
D.  Distribution  of  attendance. 

£.  Graduates  by  years  in  schools. 

F.  Nonpromotions  by  grades  and  causes. 

G.  Failures,  by  studies  and  grades. 

H.  Distribution  of  leavings  and  withdrawals  by  ages  and  grades. 

I.  Ages  of  graduates. 

J.  Enrollment  and  attendance. 
K.  Distribution  of  whole-time  teachers. 

Teacher's  Term  Beport. 

L.  Enrollment  by  divisions. 

M.  Nonpromotions  by  grades  and  causes. 

N.  Failures  by  studies  and  grades. 

O.  Enrollment  and  attendabce. 

P.  Distribution  of  enrollment  by  ages. 

Q.  Distribution  of  withdrawals  by  ages  and  causes. 

R.  Distribution  of  leavings  by  ages. 

S.  Beginners  by  training. 

T.  BegiimerB  by  ages. 

mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Principal's  Term  Beport. 

AA.  Enrollment  and  attendance. 
BB.  Distribution  of  enrollment  by  ages  and  classes. 
CO.  Source  of  new  pupils. 
DD.  Ages  of  new  pupils. 

EE.  Distribution  of  leavings  and  withdrawals  by  ages  and  classes. 
FF.  Ages  of  graduates. 
GG.  Distribution  of  enrollment,  number  leaving,  withdrawals,  by  classes  and 

terms. 
HH.  Distribution  of  enrollment,  number  leaving,  withdrawals,  by  courses  and 

II.  Distribution  of  withdrawals  by  classes,  ages,  causes. 

JJ.  Graduates  by  year  in  school. 
KK.  Distribution  of  teachers. 
LL.  Enrollment  in  studies  and  failures  in  each. 

Teacher's  Term  Beport. 

MM.  Enrollment  and  attendance. 

NN.  Distribution  of  enrollment  by  ages  and  classes. 

00.  Source  of  new  pupils. 

PP.  Ages  of  new  pupils. 

QQ.  Distribution  of  enrollment,  number  leaving,  withdrawals,  by  classes  and 

terms. 
RR.  Distribution  of  enrollment,  number  leaving,  withdrawals,  by  courses  and 

SS.  Distribution  of  withdrawals. 

TT.  Distribution  of  leavings  and  withdrawals,  by  ages  and  classes. 

Un.  Age  of  graduates. 

YV.  Graduates  by  years  in  school. 
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PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE 


SCHOOL,   FOR  THE  TERM   ENDING 
191- 


BKBOLLMBKT,  PBOMOTIONS,  KONPBOMOTIONS,  BY  GBADBS. 

All  per  cents  will  be  flgoied  at  office  of  superintendent. 


First  Grade. 

Total  all 

Divisions. 

Total. 

grades. 

c. 

B. 

A. 

Boys. 

Girls. 
Total. 

(Same  form  for  grades  second  to  eighth.) 

1 

• 

B. 

a. 

T. 

B.' 

0. 

T. 

B. 

0. 

T. 

i  1 

Enrollment  for  term 

t 

1 

In  division  first  time \ 

1     

i 

Previously  In  division 

1 

i 

Ii«av1n£ .'. 

Withdrawals 

...  • 

Enrollment  at  date  this  report. 

Per  cent  enrollment  at  date  on 
enrollment  for  term 

1 

Promotions:  One  division  only. 

Per  cent  on  enrollment  at 
date 

1 

Per  cent  on  enroUment  for 
term 

■ 

Promotions:  Two  divisions 

. 

Per  cent  on  enrollment  at 
date 

1 
1 

Per  cent  on  enrollment  for 
term 

From  in  division  first  time. 
From  previously  in  division. 
Per  cent  nonpromotions  on  en- 
roUfnent  ^t  diit^, ,  ^ . 

..,.1 

■ 

.  -  •  . 

1 

1 

Per  cent  nonpromotions  on  en- 
rollment for  term 

1 

....  •  •^^ 

'      '      V        ' 

1 
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8 


WOJ. 


•SWO 


*8^oa 


•BIJIO 


'oiog 


•«IJ!0 


'siog 


•siJIO 


*fiiCoa 


•«IJI0 


*sXoa 


•«IJ!0 


•«^oa 


•BIJIO 


*Si£os 


& 


CO 


•BIJIO 


*s^og 


•  •  t  • 


C4 


•si^lO 


'SiCos 


smo 


'SiCOQ 


•siilO 


*8iC0S 


•Bi-no 


*6i£0S 


00 


•«IiIO 


'iXog 
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>Si£os 


•81JIO 
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DISTKlBtmON  OF  ATTJEND AKCS . 


Time. 


Attending  ontirB  term 

Attending  at  least— 

80  days 

Todays 

00  days 

Mdays 

todays 

30  days 

30  days 

10  days 

Attending  less  than  10  days. 


Total  (equal  eniollment  for  term) , 


Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


Feroent 
of  whole 
number. 


aBADUATBS,  BY  YBAB8  IN  BGHOOLS.^ 


Taking  six  Tears 

Bk  ana  one-third ... . 

Biz  and  two-thirds. . . 
Taking  seven  years 

Seven  and  one-third . . 

.  Seven  and  two-thirds. 

Taking  eight  veara 

Bight  and  one-third . . 

Eight  and  two-thirds . 
Taking  nine  Tears 

Noie  and  one-third. . . 

Nine  and  two-thirds . . 
Taking  ten  yeers 


Total. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


TotaL 


>  Counting  three  terms  as  a  school  year.    Data  fk'om  promotion  record  oard. 
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KONPBOMOnOKS,  BY  GBADBS  AND  CAUSBS. 


• 

Irregular 
attend- 
ance. 

Phvsical 
defects. 

Personal 
illness. 

Incapac- 
ity (men- 
tal). 

Indiffer- 
ence. 

FXB9T  OlUDl.i 

BOVB.  . 

c - 

Girls... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

B 

Qlrls... 

Total.. 

^ 

Boys. . 

A 

Girls... 

Total.. 

Boys . . 

Total 

Qixis... 

Total.. 

*  Second  Oradk. 

Boys. . 

C 

Oirla... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

B 

Qirls... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

A.i 

Girls... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

Total 

Girls... 

Total.. 

TmuD  Oradi. 

[Boys. . 

Girls... 

Total.. 

. . .  ^. . . 

Boys. . 

B 

Gtrls... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

A 

Girls... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

Total 

Girls... 

Total.. 

Onnd  total 

Boys . . 

Girls... 

... 

Total.. 

t 

' 

Per  cent  of  total  due  eaoh  cause 

>  Same  form  used  for  grades  fourth  to  eighth. 
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FAILUBES,  BY  STT7DIES  AND  QBADES. 


B. 


C. 
B. 


C. 
B. 


Fl&BT  Okade.> 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Olrls. 
,Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

BojB. 

Total •{GirU. 

[Total. 


SxcoNP  Grade. 


Total. 


Boys. 
Girls. 
Total. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Total. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Total. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Total. 


Thxbd  Grade. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


Boys. 
Girls. 
Total. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Total. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Total. 
Boys. 
Girts. 
Total. 
Bojrs. 
Girls. 
Total. 


Per  oent  fUlores  on  enrollment 
fortenn 


Reading. 


Spelling. 


Lan- 
guage. 


Gram- 
mar. 


Arith- 
metic. 


History. 


Geog- 
raphy 


<  dame  fwm  used  for  grades  fourth  to  eighth. 
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▲OBS  07  OKADUATES.^ 


▲yerage  monthly  onroUinent . 
AYvage  daily  attendanoe. . . . 


Boys. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

U 

10 

17 

18 

TotaL 

Boya 

aizls 

Total 

t  OiYo  age  at  last  birthday. 
BNBOLUiBNT  AND  ATTBNDANCE. 

Ofrls. 


Total. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

TEACHER'S  TERM  REPORT. 
building.  Grade 


Tenn  ending 191 

... 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  ■  « 

1 

•    V    •  • 

reacher. 

grade. 

. 

Divisions. 

Total. 

C. 

B. 

A. 

i 

m 

B. 

O. 

T. 

B. 

0. 

T. 

B. 

O. 

T. 

I 

In  dlyU4on  first  time 

.... 

Prevloasly  in  division 

lieaving .'. 

Withdrawals 

Enrcdtanent  at  date  of  this  raport 

Promotions: 

One  diylsion  only < 

Two  divisions i 

trmtk  In  division  first  tinie 

Pievlously  in  division 

KONPBOMOTIONS,  BY  QBADE8  AND  OAUSBS. 


Irregular 
attend- 
anoe. 

Physical 
defects. 

Personal 
illness. 

Incapao> 

Ity 
(mental). 

Indifler- 
enoe. 

Gbadi. 

Bo]r8. . 

C 

Oins... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

B 

Girts... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

A 

Gins... 

Total.. 

Boys. . 

...•••...•I.......... 

Total 

Girls... 

.......... 

Total.. 

.'  l"!;;;.i. 

**'       1 

Par  cent  total  nonpromotions  due  each  cause 

1 
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FAILT7BES,  BY  STT7DIES  AND  GBADBS. 


Read- 
ing. 

1 
SpeU- 
ing. 

Lan- 
guage. 

Oram- 
mar. 

Arith- 
metic 

His- 
tory. 

Geog- 
raphy. 

Qbadb. 

[Boys.. 

C 

Glxla... 

Total.. 

Boys . . 

B 

Olria... 

Total.. 

Boys.. 

A 

Qiilfl... 

, 

Total.. 

1             1 

Boys.. 

Total 

OMs... 

Total.. 

Per  cent  follores  on  emoUment  for  ten 

n 

Avenure  inonthly  AnroIlTn#>pt.    . . 

Ayerue  dally  attendance 

DISTBIBT7TI0N  OF  BNBOLUiBNT  AT  DATS  OF  THIS  BBPOBT, 

BY  AQES.i 


Ages. 

• 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

14     15 

1 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girts 



1 

TotaL 

I        1 

1 

i 

i  This  table  to  be  filled  in  on  May  report  only. 
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} 

1 

•mox 

','•','.• 

•siilO 
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•siCott 

fl      «      «      t      • 

2 

•BIJJO 

•■^oa 
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•wo 
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"«IJ!0 

•sXog 

■  «  •*  • 

■siJIO 

•siCoa 

J3 

•8W0 

-fi^og 
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v4 

-nio 

■      t      f      ■      • 

-B^og 

CO 

•BIflO 

'S^og 

a 

•«lflO 

-siog 

•8IJI0 

-fi^og 

iH 

•«|J|0 

iXog 

o 

•«|J|0 

"sioa 

00 

•BlilO 

*8^oa 

r» 

"«i-no 

'sXog 

« 

"«lflO 

-fi^og 

' 

Financial  condition  of  home 

niness  in  family 

Personal  illness 

Physical  defBcta 

inaineranoe 

Left  cliy  and  entered  no  school 

To  go  to  work 

Total  bv  ^ms 

> 

80 
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DISTBIBUnON  OF  LEAVINGS,  BY  AGBS. 


Ages. 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

Total 

Boys 

Oirla 

Tottl 

1 

1 

BBOINNEBS  1  C  DIVISION,  BY  TBAINING. 


Total  nnmbo'  of 
(a)  Number 
(6)  Number 

PiomotloDS 

(a)  Number 

(b)  Number 
Nonpromotlona.. 

(a)  Number! 


beglmiers 

having  received 
haying  received 


having  reodved 
haying  received 


having  received 
(6)  Number  having  received 


Idnderearten  training. . . 
no  ]dnaergart«n  training. 

Idndersarten  training 

no  Unaergarten  training. 

kindergarten  training. . . 
no  Unaergarten  training . 


Boys. 


Oiris. 


Total. 
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Ages. 


Boys. 


Gills. 


TotaL 


6}  up  to  0. 


6upto6i... 
6}upto6§.. 
6iupto7... 

7  up  to  7)... 
71  up  to  7].. 
7f  upto8... 

8  up  to  81... 
8}  up  to  9... 

9  ana  above. 


Total. 
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OXNIEAL  INTOKIIATIOK. 


A  page  devoted  to  this  subject  should  be  included  in  each  city 
report.    The  following  subheads  are  recommended — 

1 .  The  legal  basis : 

(a)  Independent  district  or  city  government;  if  latter,  relation 
of  education  department  to  other  departments  of  the  municipal 
government,  especially  as  to  raising  of  money,  erecUon  of  buildup, 
and  appointment  of  members  of  board  of  education. 

(&)  Method  of  voting  and  paying  bonds. 

2.  Financial  basis: 

(a)  Limits  of  taxation  and  bonded  indebtedness  for  school  pur- 
poses. 
(6)  Assessed  valuation  of  independent  district  or  municipality. 

(c)  What  per  cent  of  true  valuation  is  the  assessed  valuation. 

(d)  Present  tax  rates  for  schools. 

(e)  Amount  of  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools. 

(f)  Amount  of  local  school  tax  paid  by  owner  of  real  estate  whose 
true  valuation  is  15,000. 
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(g)  Per  cent  of  total  school  moneys  received  from  State,  county, 
municipality,  and  school  district. 

(h)  Approximate  per  cent  of  school  moneys  paid-  by  business 
corporations  not  owned  principally  by  citizens,  as  railroads  and  large 
industrial,  mining,  and  commercial  enterprises. 

3.  (a)  Population  of  city  compared  with  population  of  four 
preceding  censuses. 

(6)  Number  engaged  in  each  principal  class  of  occupation — ^agri- 
cultural, professional,  domestic  and  personal,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, manufacturing  and  mechanical,  and  also  number  engaged  in  each 
of  the  chief  occupations  that  are  represented  in  the  city  under  each  of 
these  classes. 

4.  School  census: 

(a)  Public  school  enrollment. 
(6)  Private  school  enrollment. 

(c)  Average  daily  attendance  based  on  number  belonging. 

(d)  Average  daily  attendance  based  on  enrollment. 

(e)  Average  daily  attendance  based  on  school  census. 

5.  Scope  of  system — number  of  diflFerent  kinds  of  schools,  classes, 
and  activities. 

6.  Organization  of  administration — ^relative  authority  and  duties 
of  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  supervisors,  principals, 
teachers. 

7.  Per  cent  of  teachers  appointed  from  outside  the  city. 

PUPIIi  RECORDS. 

The  foundation  of  all  statistics  concerning  pupils  is  established  in 
the  records  made  by  teachers  in  the  schoolroom.  Unless  these 
records  are  expressed  in  common  terms  having  a  definite  meaning 
the  data  gathered  from  them  are  not  comparable.  School  statistics 
as  at  present  compiled  and  compared  are  unreliable  and  of  little 
value,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  so  imtil  agreement  can  be  reached 
not  only  as  to  terms  used  and  the  definite  meaning  of  these  terms, 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  method  of  recording  and  arranging 
the  original  data  upon  which  school  statistics  are  based. 

The  first  work  of  the  conmiittee  on  imiform  statistics  consisted  of 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  of  school  records,  and  this 
resulted  in  the  submission  of  an  elementary  school  record  system, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  school  superintendents  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Although  several  forms  were  offered  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
criticisms  and  si^gestions  and  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  com- 
plete working  out  of  a  system  of  school  records,  chief  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  cmnulative  record  card  which  was  framed  to  serve  as  a 
permanent  and  progressive  record  of  the  pupil's  kindergarten  and 
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elemmtary  school  career.  The  form  recommended  is  given  below. 
The  card  is  6  inches  wide  and  4  inches  high.  Copies  may  be  obtsined 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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After  an  examination  of  more  than  500  replies  to  that  part  of  the 
commissioner's  circular  relating  to  a  cumulative  record  card,  the  com- 
mittee finds  as  follows: 

1 .  That  there  is  Bubstantially  unanimouB  assent  to  the  following  general  proposition: 
A  cumulative  rteord  card  should  he  kept  for  every  child  throughout  his  entire  kindergarten 

and  elementary  school  career, 

2.  That  suggestions  made  by  correspondents  have  not  shown  a  preponderance  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  any  specific  increase  or  decrease  in  either  the  size  or  contents  of  the 
card. 

3.  That  in  view  of  those  conclusions  the  card  submitted  has  been  adopted  as  best 
representing  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  matter  of  a  cumulative  record  card,  and 
the  committee  reconmiends  the  general  use  of  this  card  or  one  in  substantial  agreement 
with  it  as  to  the  essential  facts  needed  for  statistical  data  and  school  administration. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  following  suggestive 
list  of  uses  to  which  the  card  may  be  put : 

1.  Amount  of  attendance  of  individual  pupil  for  one  year. 

2.  Comparative  rates  of  progress  in  schools  having  seven-year,  eight-year,  or  nine- 
year  elementary  courses. 

3.  Classification  of  pupils  by  age  and  grade.  (Note  that  a  standard  date  for  comput- 
ing ages  is  established,  viz,  September  1.) 

4.  Classification  of  pupils  for  enrollment  data: 
(a)  Duplicate  enrollment  in  the  school. 

(&)  From  other  public  schools  in  town  or  city. 

(c)  From  other  public  schools  in  State. 

(d)  Original  enrollment  from  all  other  sources. 

5.  Number  of  times  child  has  been  detained  in  a  grade. 

6.  Foreign  birth  as  affecting  progress. 

7.  Kindergarten  training  as  affecting  progress. 

8.  Attendance  in  other  schools  as  affecting  progress. 

9.  Absence  as  affecting  progress. 

10.  Numerous  inquiries  having  to  do  with  indiigdual  school  management. 

Diverse  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  certain  items  on  the  ''admis- 
sion, discharge,  and  promotion  card,"  as,  for  example,  item  "Con- 
duct," are  not  necessarily  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  uniform  use 
of  the  form  of  card  recommended;  for  in  any  school  system  such 
an  item  may  be  omitted  by  direction  of  the  superintendent  or  left 
optional  with  principals.  The  value  of  a  uniform  card  lies  chiefly  in 
three  considerations: 

1.  Universal  adaptability  for  use  in  whatever  system  of  schools  the  pupil  may  enter. 

2.  Decreased  cost  because  of  printing  in  large  quantities. 

3.  Establishment  of  common  practices  of  record  making  and  common  terms  for  the 
expression  of  facts  valuable  for  statistical  investigation. 

It  is  believed  th^t  any  general  record  card  reconunended  for 
universal  adoption  should  not  include  a  detailed  statement  of  facts 
needed  for  an  adequate  study  of  individual  cases  of  physically  abnor- 
mal and  retarded  children.  For  such  a  purpose  a  special  form  should 
be  used  providing  for  yearly  records  of  defective  eyesight,  hearing, 
condition  of  teeth,  and  other  physical  characteristics,  and  for  records 
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concerning  nutrition,  environment,  specific  cases  of  illness,  special 
aptitudes,  and  such  other  facts  as  are  likely  to  be  desired.  The  exact 
form  of  such  a  card  may  well  be  left  for  iuture  consideration. 

The  general  cumulative  record  card  and  this  supplementary  card 
will  represent  the  minimum  and  maximum  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual cumulative  record. 

The  daUy  register  or  daily  summary  should  show  four  groups  of 
admitted  pupils  as  follows: 

(a)  Pupils  previously  enrolled  during  the  year,  including  tranaf era,  wUMn  the  Mchool 
or  a/dhootdUtricL  (Tfaia  item  is  thrown  out  in  computing  the  number  of  different  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  year  in  a  given  school  or  district.) 

(6)  Pupils  previously  enrolled  during  the  year  in  $ome  other  mhool  or  §diool  dutriU 
in  the  town  or  dty.  (This  item  is  thrown  out  in  computing  the  number  of  different 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  in  a  given  town  or  city.) 

(c)  Pupils  previously  enrolled  during  the  year  in  other  tovrn*  or  dtiee  in  the  State. 
(This  item  is  thrown  out  in  computing  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  in  a  given  State.) 

(d)  Pupils  not  previously  enrolled  during  the  year  in  any  town  or  city  in  the  State. 
(These  are  original  enroUments  included  in  all  reports.) 

It  is  not  useful  to  attempt  a  classification  of  discharged  pupils  into 
four  groups  corresponding  exactly  to  the  four  groups  of  admitted 
pupils.    The  following  classification  is  suggested  as  a  desirable  one: 

(a)  Pupils  temporarily  discharged,  and  transferred  within  the  school  or  school 
district. 
(6)  Pupils  transferred  to  any  other  school,  public  or  private.    (Graduatesseparately.) 

(c)  Pupils  permanently  discharged  to  go  to  work.  (Schooling  discontinued  before 
completion  of  elementary-school  course.) 

(d)  Pupils  discharged  for  other  reasons.  (A  relatively  small  number  whose  schooling 
IS  discontinued  before  completion  of  elementary-school  coutm  for  accidental  reasons.) 

More  important,  at  the  present  time,  than  forms  for  recording 
attendance  and  enrollment  data,  is  the  securing  of  a  common  termi- 
nology for  certain  conditions  of  attendance  and  enrollment.  The 
following  definitions  are  submitted  as  representative  of  the  best 
practice: 

1.  AoB  AND  Gradb  CLAsamcATiON. — For  thie  pwrpoee  the  age  on  the  IH  day  of 
September  should  he  used.  This  it  the  age  at  wkithy  approximately ^  the  pupU  entert  upon 
the  work  of  a  new  grade.  There  are  good  reaetmefor  tMng  ii  in  preference  to  Janvary  1, 
(he  day  on  which  the  work  of  the  grade  it  partial^f  completed,  or  July  1,  the  approximate 
date  on  which  the  work  of  the  grade  it  finished.  It  it  commonly  used  in  tchool  centut 
enumerationt,  and  it  conveniently  near  the  Hme  at  which  a  great  majority  ofpupilt  enter 
ithool.  If  once  recorded  on  the  **admi8tionj  ditcharge,  and  promotion  car^'  it  can  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  for  each  tucceeding  year  with  practiotdly  no  effort  and  with  little 
UkeUhood  of  error. 

2.  NxTXBER  Enbolled. — It  it  generally  underttood  that  thit  item  meant  the  number 
enrolled  exchisive  of  duplication^  in  whatever  tchool  unit  it  is  reported  for.  The  way  in 
wftteft  thit  number  may  he  ascertained  it  indicated  under  "Enrollm^ent  data"  above, 

3.  Number  Bblonoino. — At  toon  at  a  pupU  it  known  to  have  left  the  tchool  without 
intention  to  return  heceatetat  once  to  heUmg  and  he  it  not  therec/ter  includedin  thenumber 
belonging,  Ifabtent  under  any  other  drcumttancet  he  it  carried  on  the  rollt  at ' '  belonging ^  * ' 
and  marked  abtent  for  three  conteeutive  dayt  (or  until  he  retumt  *if  hit  contecuHve  abtence 
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i0  less  than  three  days  in  duratum).  He  is  ** temporarily  discharged"  at  the  end  of  three 
consecutive  days  of  absence,  and  then  ceases  to  "belong"  until  he  returns  to  school  and  ie 
''readmiitedy 

A  period  of  three  days  is  suggested  <A  the  limit  of  time  during  which  pupils  may  be  counted 
as  ** belonging"  for  the  reason  tAaf  it  is  believed  to  represent  the  common  practice  in  a 
majority  of  the  States. 

N.  B. — **  Average  number  belonging"  means  the  same  as  "average  m^embership."  The 
average  number  belonging  is  found  by  (he  same  process  as  the  average  attendance, 

4.  AvERAOB  Attendance. — The  average  daUy  attendance  during  the  school  year 
[whidi  is  the  average  number  of  pupils  actually  present  each  day  the  schools  were  in  session) 
may  be  computed  asfoUows: 

(a)  For  a  single  school:  Add  together  the  number  of  days  each  pupU  was  present  during^ 
the  year  or  the  number  of  pupils  present  each  day  during  the  year^  and  divide  the  sum  (toUcft 
is  the  "aggregate  attendance  in  days")  by  the  number  of  such  school  days. 

(b)  For  a  group  of  schools  Mving  the  same  number  of  days  in  the  year  {as  the  schools  of 
most  cities  have):  Divide  the  combined  aggregate  attendance  in  days  of  all  the  schools  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  school  year. 

(c)  For  a  system  of  schools  having  different  lengths  of  school  year  (as^for  instance,  those 
of  a  county):  Add  together  the  average  attendance  of  the  component  schools  and  groups  of 
the  system  as  ascertained  by  the  foregoing  rules.    For  larger  systems,  as  those  of  a  SUUe, 
the  summing-up  process  is  continued  in  the  same  way. 

Note. — In  systems  of  schools  where  monthly  reports  of  attendance  are  called  for  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  a,  6,  and  c,  above,  apply  to  the  finding  of  monthly  averages.  The  sum  of 
the  monthly  averages  of  attendance  in  the  schools  of  most  cities,  divided  by  the  number  of 
months,  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  found  by  the 
methods  given  above. 

5.  Ayeraob  Number  of  Days  in  the  School  Year. — In  a  school  system  having 
different  lengths  of  school  year  in  its  vcuious  units  {as  in  c,  above),  the  average  number  of 
days  in  the  school  year  is  found  by  dividing  the  combined  "aggregate  attendance  in  days" 
of  all  schools  of  the  system  by  the  "average  attendance"  as  ascertained  by  the  method 
given  in  c. 

6.  Distributed  Attendance. — Distributed  attendance  is  the  attendance  of  individual 
pupils  distributed  by  groups  according  to  the  number  of  days  they  have  attended  school 
during  the  year. 

A  record  of  the  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  during  the  year  is  provided  for  on 
the  "admission,  discharge,  and  promotion  card,**  and  it  is  believed  that  svoh  a  record,  tf 
generally  hept,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  in  measuring  school  efficiency. 

FISCAL  STATISTICS. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  any  particular  part  of  oiur  system 
of  education,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  adequate  statistics 
concerning  pupils  and  teachers,  but  also  a  report  of  fiscal  statistics 
diflferentiated,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  money 
is  spent,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  special  types  of  schools  which 
are  found  in  a  given  city.  The  form  of  report  recommended  by  the 
committee  provides  for  such  diflFerentiation  as  will  enable  anyone  to 
make  adequate  comparisons  among  the  several  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  calls  for  a  system  of  accounts  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  discover  the  cost  of  particular  types  of  schools 
within  the  system  itself. 
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The  fonn  which  follows  was  agreed  upon  by  a  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Census 
Office^  the  Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence. This  schedule  for  reportmg  fiscal  statistics  is  the  one  now 
sent  out  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.    It  is  as  follows: 

A.  PAYMENTS. 


I.  EXPENSES  (COST  OF  CONDUCTING  SCHOOL  SYSTEM). 

1 

Total.         Salaries. 

1 

Other 
objects. 

EzFKNaBS  or  Genkilal  Control  (Ovebbead  Chaboes). 
1.  Bowd  of  education  and  aecretarv's  office 

1 

a.  School  elections  and  school  oens 
3^  Finan<!<e  off^mr  and  accounts . . . 

us 

4.  Legal  services 

fi.  Oneration  and  maintenance  of  office  iypifMhitr 

a.  Offices  in  chaiige  of  buildings  and  supi 

>lles. ... 

7.  Office  of  superintendent  of  scho4 
S.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  edu 
9.  Other  expenses  of  general  contn 

[>lS -- 

cation  and  truancy  law 
)l 

8 



la           Total 

Total 

Schools  and  special  activities. 

Day               Evening 
schools.             schools. 

1 

Nor- 
mal 
schools. 

Schools 

for  the 

Indus* 

tries. 

Special 
schools. 

Ele- 
men- 

inclui- 

kinder- 
garten. 

Second- 

Ele- 
men- 
tary. 

Second 
ary. 

Spe- 
cbl 
activ- 
ities. 

KXTENSES  or  iNSTBUCnON. 

11.  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades 
and  subjects 

13.  Salaries  of  principals  and  their 
clerks 

14.  Other  expenses  of  vrincipals . . . 

.  .  • 

16.  Salaries  of  teachers 

l«b  Textbooks 



1 

17.  Statkmerv  and  supplies  used  in 

fnftructlona ,-.-.,  r . 

i       i 

18.  Other  exnenses  of  instruction . . 

... , 

10.           Total 

1 

1 

EzpENBES  or  Opkeation  or 

20.  Wsges  of  Janitors  and  other  em- 
ployees  

1 
1 

21.  Fuel 

22.  Water 

iB.  T^lght  And  power 

24.  Janitor's  supplies 

25.  Other  expenses  of  operation  of 
29.     school  plant 



Total 

1 

t 
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A.  PAYMENTS— Continued. 


I.  EXPENSES  (COST  OF  CONDUCTINQ  SCHOOL  8YST£M)-CoDtina«d. 


Total. 


Expenses  of  Maintenance  of 
School  Plant. 

27.  Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep 

or  grounds 

28.  Repair   and   replacement   of 

equipment. 

29.  Insurance 

30.  Other  expenses  of  maintenance 

of  school  plant 


31. 


Total. 


Expenses  of  Auxiliaht 

AOENCIXS. 
UBBAUE8. 


32.  Salaries 

83.  Books 

34.  Other  expenses. 


PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH. 


35.  Salaries 

36.  Other  expenses. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 


37.  Salaries 

88.  Other  expenses. 


89.  Total 

Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

40.  Pajrments  to  private  schools... 

41.  Payments  to  schools  of  other 

ciyil  divisions 

42.  Care  of  children  in  institutions. 

43.  Pensions 

44.  Rent 

45.  Other  miscellaneous  expenses.. 


SdioolB  and  special  activities. 


Day 
schools. 


Ele- 
men- 
tary, 
includ- 
ing 
kinder- 
garten. 


Second- 

(wS). 


Evening 
86hool9. 


Ele- 
men- 
tary. 


Second- 
ary. 


Nox^ 

mal 

schooli. 


Schools 

for  the 

Indua- 

tries. 


S 


ools. 


Cl 

actlv- 
lUes 


46. 


Total. 


II.  OUTLAYS  (CAPITAL  ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION). 


47.  Land 

48.  New  buildings 

49.  Alteration  of  old  buildings 

50.  Equipment  of  new  buildings 

and  grounds 

51.  Equipment  of  old  buildings, 

exclusive  of  replacements 


52. 


Total. 
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A.  PATMXNTS—^Tontmued. 

m.  OTHER  PAYMENTS. 


53.  Redemption  of  bonds I. 

54.  Redemption  of  8hort>term  loans 

55.  Payment  of  warrants  and  orders  of  preceding  year 

56.  Payments  to  sinking  funds 

57.  Payments  of  interest 

58.  llisoeUaneous  payments,  including  payments  to  trust  funds,  textbooks  to  be  sold 

to  pupils,  etc 

50.  TotaL 

00.  Balances  at  close  of  year  at t. 

01.  Total  payments  and  balances 


B.  BBGEIPT8. 

REVENUE  RECEIPTS. 


63.  Subventions  and  grants  from  State t. 

63.  Subventions  and  grants  ftom  county 

64.  Subventions  and  grants  from  other  civil  divisions 

66.  Appropriations  from  dty  treasury 

66.  General  property  taxes 

67.  Business  taxes  (licenses,  excise  taxes,  taxes  on  corporations,  taxes  on  occupa- 

tions, etc.) 

66.  Poll  taxes 

60.  Fines  and  penalties. 

70.  Rents  and  Interest 

71.  Tuition  and  other  fees  fkom  patrons 

72.  Transfen  from  other  districts  in  payment  of  tuition. 

73.  AU  other  revenue 

74.  Total  revenue  receipts 

KONREVENUE  RECEIPTS. 

75.  Loans  and  bond  sales. $. 

76.  Warrants  issued  and  unpaid 

77.  Sales  of  real  property  and  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments. 

70.  Sales  of  equipment  and  supplies 

79.  Refund  of  payments. 

80.  Other  nonrevenue  receipts 

81.  Total  nonrevenue  receipts 

82.  Total  receipts 

83.  Balances  at  beginning  of  year 

84.  Total  receipts  and  balances 


C.  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  P&OFBBTIB8. 


Class  of  buildings. 


Total  vahie 

of  sites, 

buildings, 

and 
equipment. 


General  control 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Normal  schools 

Schools  for  the  industries. 
Special  schools 


Value  of 
sites  and 
buildings. 


Vabieof 
equipment. 


Interest 

on  value 

of  school 

plant. 
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SEFnriTIOITB  OF  TEBHB  USED  DT  THE  SOHEDULE  FOB  BEFOBTDTG  THE 

FI80AL  BTATI8TI0B  OF  OmEB. 


HSADmas. 


Total. — ^Under  this  heading  include  the  sum  of  all  figures  in  the 
columns  to  the  right,  these  columns  to  contain  no  duplicates. 

Schools  for  (ke  industries. — ^Include  only  those  schools  which  offer 
training  in  specific  vocations.  Do  not  include  those  schools  in  which 
instruction  in  hand  training  is  offered  with  a  general  educational  aim, 
as,  for  example,  the  prevailing  type  of  manual  training  high  school. 

Special  sdu>ols. — ^Include  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded, 
delinquents,  dependents,  etc. 

Special  activities. — ^Include  lectures,  playgrounds,  social  centers,  etc. 

ITEMS. 

School  year. — ^Report  data  for  the  school  year  instead  of  the  fiscal 
year  when  they  conflict,  if  this  is  possible  without  much  additional 
labor. 

Net  payments  and  receipts  only  to  he  reported. — ^The  receipts  and 
payments  to  be  reported  must  in  all  cases  be  net,  i.  e.,  the  receipts 
must  always  show  the  total  amoimts  received  from  all  sources  less 
any  amoimts  received  in  error  and  later  corrected  by  refund  pay- 
ments; and  the  payments  must  always  show  the  total  amounts  paid 
for  the  different  objects  less  any  amoimts  paid  ia  error  and  later 
corrected  by  refund  receipts. 


Item  6.  Offices  in  charge  of  buildings  and  supplies. — Divide  this  item 
into  two  parts  when  possible,  placing  upon  the  first  dotted  line 
expenses  of  '' offices  in  charge  of  buildings,''  including  those  having 
charge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  physical  properties, 
such  as  superintendent  of  buildings,  school  architects,  inspector  of 
buildings,  superintendent  of  repairs,  and  schoolhouse  commission. 
Payments  to  special  employees  engaged  exclusively  on  new  work 
should  be  charged  to  outlays.  Opposite  "  offices  ia  charge  of  supplies  " 
upon  the  second  line,  report  expenses  of  the  offices  of  superintendent 
of  supplies,  business  manager,  or  other  officers  whose  duties  are  con- 
cerned with  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies. 

Item  7.  Office  oj  superintendent  of  schools. — ^Include  all  payments 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  of 
those  subordinate  administrative  officers  whose  duties  are  largely 
administrative  and  who  are  not  primarily  supervisors  of  instruc- 
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tion,  such  as  assistant  superintendent  and  board  of  examiners.    See 
Item  11. 

Item  8.  Enforcement  oj  comfvlatn^^ucatian  and  truancy  laws. — 
Indude  salaries  and  office  expenses  of  truant  officers  and  police 
officers  detailed  as  truant  officers  if  paid  out  of  school  fund.  (Pay- 
ments for  expenses  of  truant  and  parental  schools  should  not  be 
entered  here,  but  in  column  headed  ''Special  schools.") 

Item  11.  Saiaries  oJ  supervisors  oj  grades  and  subjects. — ^Include 
salaries  of  assistant  superintendents  whose  duties  iffe  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  supervision  of  instruction  and  of  supervisors  of 
special  subjects  and  of  grades,  including  only  those  who  devote 
half  or  more  than  half  of  their  time  to  supervision.  Include  also 
the  salaries  of  clerks  of  such  officers. 

In  case  an  employee  renders  service  in  more  than  one  kind  of  school 
in  the  same  capacity,  as  that  of  a  supervisor,  prorate  his  salary,  clerk 
hire,  and  other  expenses  between  the  different  kinds  of  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  by  him  to  each,  charging  the 
expense  to  the  same  account  under  each  kind  of  school. 

In  case  an  employee  performs  one  function  in  one  kind  of  school 
and  another  fimction  in  another  kind  of  school,  as  that  of  supervisor 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  that  of  teacher  in  the  secondary 
schools,  charge  his  salary,  clerk  hire,  and  other  expenses  to  the 
accounts  corresponding  to  the  function  to  which  he  gives  the  major 
portion  of  his  time  (if  his  time  is  evenly  divided,  to  the  higher  function, 
as  supervisor)  and  to  the  kind  of  school  in  which  he  exercises  such 
function. 

Item  IS.  Salaries  of  principals. — ^This  item  includes  supervising 
principals,  principals  of  groups  and  districts,  and  principals  of  build- 
ings or  similar  units,  including  only  those  persons  devoting  half  or 
more  than  half  of  their  time  to  administration  and  supervision  of 
instruction. 

Item  IB.  Teachers. — ^Include  all  regular,  special,  and  model  teachers 
who  devote  more  than  half  of  their  time  to  instruction. 

Item  16.  Texthoolcs. — ^Include  only  the  payments  for  free  textbooks 
furnished  the  pupils.  The  payments  for  textbooks  purchased  to  sell 
to  pupils  should  be  reported  imder  Item  58. 

Item  17.  Supplies. — SuppUes  are  those  things  which  when  once  used 
are  actually  or  constructively  consumed,  including  such  items  as  writ- 
ing paper,  drawing  paper,  blank  books,  pencils,  pens,  adhesives,  fas-^ 
teners,  carbon  paper,  rubber  stamps,  supplies  for  tjrpewriter.  and  other 
mechanical  office  or  school  devices;  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other 
printed  matter  for  current  use;  textbooks  (for  students,  not  purchased 
for  library),  test  tubes,  litmus  paper,  filter  paper;  polishing  and 
abrading  supplies;  brooms  and  scrub  brushes;  drugs,  chemicals, 
cleansers;  laboratory  supplies;  wearing  apparel;  food  supplies;  flags; 
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recreational  supplies,  etc.  Include  also  freight  and  cartage  of  such 
items.  Supplies  used  in  instruction  should  be  included  under  Item 
17;  those  used  in  operation  of  plant,  under  Item  24.  See  also  defi- 
nition of  equipment,  Item  50. 

Item  18,  Other  expenses  of  instruction. — ^These  items  include  other 
expenses  incident  to  instruction,  as  rent  of  halls  for  graduation  exer- 
cises, diplomas,  etc. 

Item  21 .  Fud. — ^Include  also  freight,  cartage,  and  weighing  charges. 

Item  24,  Janitor^s  supplies. — See  Item  17. 

Item  27.  Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds. — ^Include  pay- 
ments for  labor  and  materials  incident  to  the  repair  of  buildings, 
including  painting,  glazing,  and  of  plumbing,  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventilation  equipment,  and  all  payments  for  labor  and  materials  inci- 
dent to  keeping  the  grounds  in  normal  condition. 

Item  28.  Repairs  and  replacement  of  equipment. — ^For  definition  of 
equipment  see  Items  50  and  51. 

Items  S2j  SSj  and  S^.  lAhrary  expenses. — ^Payments  for  these  ex- 
penses should  be  distributed  according  to  the  kind  of  school.  Pay- 
ments by  school  authorities  for  the  maintenance  of  libraries  used 
principally  by  the  general  public  and  not  exclusively  by  the  schools 
should  be  reported  under  '  'special  activities." 

Item^  SB  and  36.  Promoition  of  heaUh. — ^Report  all  payments  for 
general  promotion  of  health  and  distribute  them  among  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  and  educational  activities  as  far  as  possible.  Among 
the  expenses  that  should  be  distributed  to  the  different  kinds  of 
schools  and  special  activities  are  "supervisors  of  physical  training," 
''care  and  upkeep  of  playgrounds,"  etc.  Payments  for  offices  of 
directors  and  other  overhead  charges  should  be  reported  on  the 
margin  or  on  separate  sheet  under  proper  heads,  as  "clinic,"  etc. 

ItefM  40  and  4£.  Payments  to  private  schools  and  institutions.'^ 
Beport  all  payments  by  the  school  system  to  private  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  care  and  instruction  of  children  in  schools  and 
institutions  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  school  system.  These 
payments  should  be  distributed  as  called  for  by  the  wording  of  the 
two  lines,  according  to  the  kind  of  school  or  institution  in  which  the 
children  are  kept;  if  in  a  day  school  or  night  school  they  should  be 
given  in  the  columns  for  such  schools;  while  if  in  an  institution  fur- 
nishing board  and  clothing  they  should  be  placed  in  the  column  for 
special  schools. 

Item  44.  Rent. — Charges  for  rent  of  offices  used  by  the  general 
administration  should  be  reported  imder  Item  8. 

items  47S1-  OuUays. — ^Under  "Outlays"  report  all  payments  for 
lands,  new  buildings,  new  equipment,  additions  to  buildings,  or 
extensive  alterations  that  materially  change  and  improve  the  build- 
ings, classifying  these  payments  as  called  for  by  these  items.    Include 
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with  payments  for  land  all  costs  of  acquiring  title,  original  grading, 
and  improvements  to  the  grounds,  artesian  wells,  etc.  Include  with 
payments  for  new  buildings,  architects'  fees,  advertising  for  contracts, 
payments  on  contracts  for  construction,  installation  of  plumbing, 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  equipment,  etc. 

All  reports  of  payments  for  new  equipment  for  general  administra- 
tion offices  and  all  reports  of  payments  for  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  equipment  of  new  buildings  for  the  general  administration 
should  be  reported  in  a  column  marked  ''Administration''  on  the 
'mai^in  or  on  an  extra  sheet. 

Items  60-^1.  Equipment. — ^All  things  other  than  buildings,  fences, 
and  similar  structures  which  are  adapted  to  continuous  use  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  or  economy  of  human  effort,  including 
motors,  power-operated  machinery  and  accessories,  hand  tools, 
clocks,  pianos,  window  shades,  laboratory  apparatus,  furniture  and 
furnishings,  desks,  globes,  maps,  charts,  and  typewriters,  blackboards, 
except  when  included  in  contract  for  new  building,  wagons,  harness, 
and  other  things  used  in  transportation,  fire-fighting  apparatus, 
including  hose,  extinguishers,  etc.  (For  convenience  lighting,  plumb- 
ing, heating,  and  ventilating  equipment  are  considered  as  part  of  the 
building.) 

Item  68.  MisceHaneoua  payments. — ^Include  also  any  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  for  supplies  purchased  for  a  storeroom  over  the  amount 
issued  on  requisition,  and  expenses  for  school  lunch  rooms  carried  on 
by  school  funds. 


Item^  6S-64-  Svlfventions  and  grants. — Include  all  subventions  and 
grants  whether  obtained  from  income  from  State  funds,  from  leases  of 
school  lands,  from  appropriations,  or  from' general  property,  business 
or  poll  taxes,  or  from  fines  and  penalties. 

Item  66.  Appropriations  from  city  trea^sury. — School  systems  that 
are  administered  as  departments  of  the  city  government  will  report 
after  Item  65  the  aggregate  appropriations  from  the  city  treasury 
for  the  use  of  school  systems  less  any  amounts  that  are  derived  from 
specific  sources  and  are  used  exclusively  for  specific  school  purposes. 
These  generally  include  amounts  that  for  independent  school  districts 
would  be  reported  after  Inquiries  62,  63,  64,  71,  72,  and  in  some  cases 
66.  All  amounts  deducted  as  above  directed  from  the  aggregate 
appropriations  should  be  reported  on  these  lines  as  in  the  case  of 
independent  school  districts. 

Item  78.  Sales  of  equipment  and  supplies. — Include  receipts  from 
said  of  textbooks  and  supplies  to  pupils;  also  any  excess  of  the 
amount  of  supplies  issued  on  requisition  from  a  storeroom  over  the 
amount  paid  for  supplies;  also  receipts  from  lunch  rooms  carried  on 
by  school  funds,  from  admission  to  public  entertainments,  etc. 
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DEFDnriOITS  OF  FIBOAL  rEEMS  IN  THE  SOHEDULE  FOB  STATE  BT8TEM8 
ASD  Hr  THE  ABBIDGED  FIBOAL  SOHEDULE  FOB  0ITIE8. 


The  definitions  of  the  items  in  the  standard  fiscal  schedule  for  cities 
apply  to  the  same  items  in  the  standard  schedule  for  State  systems 
and  in  the  abridged  city  schedule^  but  many  of  the  items  in  the 
last  two  are  combinations  of  one  or  more  items  in  the  first  schedule. 
A  table  is  given  below  showing  how  this  combination  has  been  made. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  expenses  that  should  be  charged 
to  any  item  in  either  of  the  last  two  schedules  the  definitions  of  all 
the  items  in  the  standard  schedule  which  were  combined  in  order  to 
make  the  item  should  be  consulted.  Thus^  to  determine  the  ex- 
penses to  be  charged  to  Item  10  in  the  abridged  schedule  for  cities, 
the  definition  for  Items  22,  23,  24,  and  25  in  the  standard  schedule 
must  be  followed,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following  table.  Similarly, 
the  expenses  to  be  charged  to  28b  in  the  State  schedule  are  given 
in  definitions  of  Items  21  to  25,  inclusive. 

Tdble  showing  manner  of  "  tdescoping  *'  itenu  of  standard  fiscal  schedule  irUo  items  of 

other  schedules. 


state  sCbedule. 

Abridged  city  schedule. 

Standard  city  schedule. 

[1 

2 

26a 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

26bl 
26c  J 

» 

2 

{^ 

27a 

< 

3 
4 

1 

< 

11 
12 
13 
14 

27b 

5 

15 

27c 

[6 

17 

16 

;i7 

118 

28a 

- 

8 

t 

4 

20 
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Table  ihowing  manner  of  **  teUteopina  **  Hems  of  itandard  fiscal  schedule  into  items  of 

other  schedules — Continued. 


state  Kbadule. 

1 

Abridged  dty  schedule.                     Standard  city  schedule 

1 

9 

21 

[22 

28b 

< 

23 

10 

24 
25 

'  1 

[27 

29 

11 

< 

28 
29 
.30 

[32 

30a 

12 

i 

33 
34 

30b 

13 

f35 
136 

30c 

14 

• 

(37 
138 

[40 

41 

31 

15 

« 

42 
43 
44 
45 

47 

32 

17 

( 

48 
49 

33 

18 

J50 
151 

[53 

34 

21 

* 

54 
55 
56 

35 

20 

57 

22 

58 

25 

62 

26 

63 

27 

64 

28 

65 
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Table  showing  manner  of  **  telescoping^*  items  of  standard  fiscal  schedule  into  items  of 

other  schedules — Continued. 


State  schedule. 


Abridged  city  schedule. 


Standard  city  schedule. 


29 

66 

30 

67 

31 

68 

32 

69 

33 

70 

34 

71 

35 

72 

36 

73 

38 

(75 
176 

39 

{77 
178 

40 

f79 
180 

Progress  in  the  field  of  school  records  and  reports  will  be  made  pos- 
sible by  the  cooperation  of  superintendents  throughout  the  United 
States  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  with  the  committee  of  this 
department,  should  such  a  committee  be  permanently  appointed. 
The  discussion  of  this  committee  and  the  forms  which  are  submitted 
herewith  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  formulated  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  records  and  reports  which  are  at  present  in  use  in  our 
various  school  systems.  That  they  may  be  improved  upon  is  fully 
realized  by  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  discussion  and  inves* 
tigation  which  has  led  to  the  formulation  of  this  report. 

Patson  Smifh,  Chairman. 

Geobob  Drayton  Strayer,  Secretary. 

William  H.  Elson. 

E.  C.  Warrinbr. 

Charles  M.  Lamprey. 
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MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  TECHNICAL  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PART  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  secondary  technical  schools  of  the  United  States,  because  of 
their  heterogeneity,  present  peculiar  difficulties  to  an  investigation 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  International  Commission.  While 
such  schools  have  existed  for  many  years,  it  is  particularly  within 
the  last  decade  that  a  great  increase  in  their  numbers  has  taken  place, 
for  it  is  within  that  period  that  the  tendency  to  break  away  from 
the  traditions  of  the  general  secondary  schools  and  to  bring  the 
schools  into  close  contact  with  industrial  and  commercial  life,  rather 
than  to  raise  to  a  maximum  their  efficiency  in  furnishing  preparation 
for  higher  education,  has  become  a  movement  of  sufficient  strength 
to  alter  essentially  the  character  of  existing  schools  and  to  determine 
that  of  those  newly  established. 

The  ^'  manual  training  high  school  "  is  the  oldest  of  the  important 
types  of  public  secondary  technical  schools  in  the  country.  As  a  type, 
moreover,  it  is  the  most  conservative  of  the  schools,  to  be  considered  in 
this  report,  in  that  to  a  large  extent  the  traditions  of  the  general  sec- 
ondary school  have  been  retained  and  the  function  of  the  school  as 
an  instrument  of  preparation  for  higher  education  emphasized.  The 
ideals  of  this  type  of  school  are  essentially  scientific  rather  than  clas- 
sical or  technical. 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  the  "  trades  school,"  a  type  which  is 
in  its  infancy  as  a  public  institution  but  examples  of  which  have 
existed  for  many  years  as  private  or  endowed  institutions.  Here  the 
aim  is  primarily  that  of  training  for  immediate  entrance  into  a  defi- 
nite trade  or  trades  and  for  efficiency  in  the  work  thereof.  The  school 
is  not,  or  is  not  primarily  at  least,  an  intermediate  step  in  the  stu- 
dent's progress  toward  higher  education. 

These  types  represent  the  extremes.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  by  no  means  sharply  drawn 
and  that  rigid  classification  is,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  scarcely 
possible. 
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The  schools  just  mentioned  are  in  the  province  of  subcommittee  1. 
The  schools  considered  by  subcommittee  2  fall  into  three  classes — 
high  schools  of  commerce,  commercial  departments  of  general  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  private  commercial  schools  (the  so-called  "busi- 
ness colleges '').  On  these  schools,  too,  though  to  a  less  extent,  the 
influence  of  the  traditions  of  the  general  secondary  school  is  in  evi- 
dence at  one  end  of  the  series,  while  at  the  other  end  the  ideal  of  the 
trades  school,  i.  e.,  training  for  immediate  business  activity,  is 
dominant. 

The  secondary  agricultural  schools  studied  by  subcommittee  3  are 
of  recent  origin.  More  than  schools  of  the  other  two  classes  they  are 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State  rather  than  by  municipal 
appropriations,  and  consequently  are  to  a  greater  extent  under  State 
supervision.  Their  object  is  to  provide  such  an  education  for  the 
youth  of  the  agricultural  community  as  will  tend  to  retain  him  in  that 
community  as  an  efficient  member  thereof.  In  consequence,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  lead  to  the  agricultural  colleges,  their  tendency  is 
toward  producing  immediate  vocational  efficiency  rather  than  to  serve 
as  a  step  toward  higher  education. 

In  view  of  this  diversity  it  may  well  be  asked  what  there  is  in 
common  among  these  schools  that  justifies  their  inclusion  in  the 
same  category.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  schools  in  question 
are  the  most  recent  result  of  that  movement  which  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  technical  colleges  and  the  broadening  of  the 
curricula  of  the  classical  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  namely,  the 
movement  toward  bringing  the  instruction  within  the  school  into 
closer  contact  with  the  phenomena  and  problems  of  life  outside  the 
school,  and  toward  making  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  more 
immediately  useful  to  the  pupil  when  he  leaves. 

AIM  OF  THB  MATHEMATICAL  mSTRUCTION. 

With  the  wide  differences  in  general  object  which  exist  in  the 
technical  secondary  schools  are  naturally  associated  similar  differ- 
ences in  the  aim  of  the  mathematical  instruction  therein. 

The  schools  show  in  different  degrees  the  common  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  utilitarian  side  of  the  subject.  Large,  well-organized 
schools  which  form  an  integral  part  of  a  municipal  school  system 
or  are  controlled  by  university  authorities,  while  recognizing  the 
utilitarian  side  and  providing  for  it  by  suitable  selection  of  problems 
and  correlation  with  the  work  of  the  technical  departments,  also 
emphasize  the  logical  element  of  the  subject  and  the  importance  of 
mathematics  as  an  independent  science. 

There  are  schools  in  which,  if  the  character  of  the  text  used  is 
any  indication,  the  formal  element  is  predominant;  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  as  in  the  trades  schools  and  the  private  commercial  schools,  the 
aim  is  mainly  to  produce  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  application  of  a 
limited  range  of  mathematical  principles  to  the  problems  of  a  definite 
trade  or  occupation. 

The  situation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quotations  from 
information  furnished  by  various  schools: 

(1)  The  ends  to  be  attained  are  the  knowledge  of  a  body  of  geometrical  truths 
to  be  used  In  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  the  power  to  draw  correct  Inferences 
from  given  premises,  the  power  to  use  algebraic  processes  as  a  means  of  finding 
results  In  practical  problems,  and  the  awakening  of  Interest  in  the  science  of 
mathematics. 

(2)  In  mathematics  two  ends  are  constantly  kept  In  view:  First,  stimulation 
of  the  Inventive  faculty,  exercise  of  Judgment,  development  of  logical  reasoning, 
and  the  habit  of  concise  statement;  second,  the  association  of  the  branches  of 
pure  mathematics  with  each  ,other  and  with  applied  science,  that  the  pupil  may 
see  clearly  the  true  relations  of  principles  and  things. 

(3)  It  is  the  aim  ^  ^  *  to  give  that  knowledge  and  training  to  the 
students  that  shall  make  them  capable  men,  ready  to  meet  successfully  the  prac- 
tical questions  of  everyday  life,  and  to  solve  intelligently  the  problems  con- 
stantly arising  in  office,  factory,  and  field ;  hence,  the  practical  side  of  mathe- . 
matlcs  Is  emphasized  rather  than  the  purely  theoretical.  Abstract  mathematical 
discussions,  as  such,  are  avoided  except  as  they  are  necessary  to  a  better  com- 
prehension of  results,  and  then  they  are  made  as  direct  and  clear  as  possible. 

Stress  is  placed  upon  the  application  to  mechanical,  physical,  and  electrical 
problems,  but  it  is  Intended  that  the  instruction  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  give  the  student  power  and  incentive  to  perform  ordinary  mathematical 
work  with  confidence,  precision,  and  succes& 

(4)  In  the  courses  in  mathematics  the  main  purpose  Is  to  train  the  students, 
not  to  prove  propositions  and  formulse,  but  to  make  intelligent  use  of  these 
propositions  and  formulse  In  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

(5)  They  must  know  enough  of  mathematics,  drawing,  and  science  to  insure 
intelligent,  progressive  workmanship,  as  contrasted  with  rule  of  thumb  methods. 

(6)  We  aim  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  subject  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics with  special  reference  to  Its  application  in  technical  studies. 

(7)  The  aim  of  the  courses  is  twofold:  First,  to  teach  the  methods  of  com- 
putation necessary  for  the  solution  of  common  problems  arising  in  shop  practice ; 
second,  to  present  in  condensed  form  the  essentials  of  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  had  a  high-school  training, 
and  to  show  the  applications  of  these  subjects  to  the  more  advanced  types  of 
shop  problems 

(8)  The  practical  results  of  the  method  are  usually  the  acquisition  of  certain 
''rules  of  thumb"  which  are  immediately  available  in  the  trade  work  of  the 
student    There  is  probably  no  very  great  increase  in  math^natical  ability. 

(9)  The  course  in  mathematics  is  designed : 

First,  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  power  of  Independent  thought,  to  cultivate 
the  inventive  faculty,  and  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  clear,  ciHiclse,  logical  state- 
ment To  this  end  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  graphic,  concrete  branches 
of  the  subject  precede  those  that  are  abstract  and  analytic. 
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Second,  to  teach  the  student  the  importance  of  mathematics  in  relation  to  the 
applied  sciences,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  business  life.  For  this  purpose  he 
Is  required  to  apply  the  formulas  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  to  physics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  engineering;  and  the  short  methods  of  arithmetic  and 
mensuration  to  the  practical  work  of  bookkeeping  and  architecture. 

The  course  In  mathematics  as  taught  in  this  school  is  both  preparatory  and 
complete.  Those  boys  who  finish  their  studies  here  possess  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  those  who  continue  their  studies  In  colleges  or 
In  technical  schools  possess  an  adequate  preparation  for  higher  work. 

(10)  The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  inculcate  habits  of  accuracy,  rapidity, 
and  neatness  in  the  manipulation  of  algebraic  operations,  and  to  inspire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of  the  subject  To 
aid  in  securing  these  results  the  pupils  are  required  to  solve  a  large  number  of 
carefully  selected  problems. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  year  algebra  Is  again  taken  up.  A 
thorough  review  of  such  portions  of  the  elementary  algebra  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  instructor  is  followed  by  a  course  in  advanced  algebra.    This 

'Course  covers  topics  usually  studied  in  the  freshman  year  in  the  colleges  and 
higher  technical  schools. 

Five  recitations  a  week  during  the  second  half  of  the  sophomore  year  and  the 
first  half  of  the  Junior  year  are  devoted  to  plane  and  solid  geometry.    The 

^instruction  aims  primarily  to  use  the  subject  as  an  Instrument  of  education. 
Geometry  contains  a  system  of  knowledge  that  is  indispensable  to  success  in 
many  of  the  pursuits  of  life,  but  the  presentation  of  this  system  of  knowledge 
can  never  be  other  than  a  secondary  object  in  a  course  of  pr(^)er  instruction  in 
the  subject.  In  reality  the  pupil  ordinarily  comes  to  the  subject  with  many  of 
its  leading  facts  already  in  his  possession.  The  real  objects  kept  constantly  In 
view  in  teaching  the  subjects  are  training  in  logical  reasoning,  an  object  of 
increased  importance,  as  it  is  the  only  course  in  strict  reasoning  with  which  a 
large  number  of  young  people  ever  become  closely  acquainted;  training  in  clear 
and  accurate  expression,  an  object  not  wisely  neglected  in  any  department  of 
instruction ;  training  in  imagination  and  invention.  To  aid  in  these  objects,  ex- 
tensive practice  in  original  exercises  is  given,  in  which  the  pupil  is  required  to 
devise  his  own  proof,  under  the  guidance  and  suggestions  of  the  Instructor. 

The  last  half  of  the  Junior  year  is  given  to  plane  and  analytical  trigonometry. 
The  textbook  is  supplemented  by  frequent  familiar  talks  pointing  out  the  best 
methods  of  procedure  and  illustrating  the  applications  of  the  subject  to  survey- 
ing, navigation,  etc.  Special  stress  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  logarithms  in  com- 
putations and  also  upon  analytical  work  to  insure  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  with  the  transformations  and  definitions  necessary  to  success  in  future 
mathematical  and  engineering  courses. 

The  schools  considered  are  "secondary"  schools,  whatever  their 
specific  name,  and  consequently  the  aim  of  their  instruction,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  private  commercial  schools  and  certain  trades  schools, 
is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  influenced  by  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  higher  institutions.  In  fact,  this  element  is  an  important 
consideration  in  all  of  the  activities  of  these  schools,  though  of  course 
it  is  not  necessarily  predominant. 

The  mathematical  curricula  include  arithmetic,  commercial  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  the  cal- 
culus, history  of  mathematics,  and  so-called  "applied"  or  "shop" 
mathematics. 
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• 

In  schools  where  curricula  are  arranged  with  more  or  less  reference 
tx)  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  colleges,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry  receive  about  the  same  amount  of  time  as  in  general 
secondary  schools,  viz,  one  year  each  of  elementary  algebra  and  plane 
geometry,  and  one-half  year  each  of  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
and  trigonometry.  A  year's  work  ordinarily  represents  five  exer- 
cises per  week  for  33  to  40  weeks,  i.  e.,  a  total  of  165  to  200  exercises. 
The  length  of  the  exercises  is  from  40  to  50  minutes. 

The  data  accessible  render  a  precise  statement  of  the  division  of 
time  between  the  two  algebraic  subjects  and  between  the  two  geo- 
metric subjects  impracticable.  The  more  advanced  subjects  are  occa- 
sionally omitted,  and  in  this  case  the  tendency  appears  to  be  toward 
the  retention  of  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  rather  than  ad- 
vanced algebra. 

The  schools  to  which  the  above  statements  apply  are  ordinarily, 
though  not  necessarily,  of  the  type  known  as  "  manual-training " 
schools,  as  distinguished  from  the  ^'technical,"  '^industrial,"  or 
"trades"  schools. 

These  latter  schools,  as  well  as  some  of  the  manual-training  schools, 
prefer  to  offer  a  course  in  arithmetic  of  from  50  to  200  exercises. 

A  few  schools  present  courses  in  so-called  ''shop  mathematics," 
the  nature  of  which  appears  from  the  following  outline  taken  from 
the  circular  of  a  trades  school : 

COURSE  I,  ELEMENTARY. — SHOP  ABrTHMETIC. 

This  course  comprises  work  with  common  and  decimal  fractions,  measure- 
ments,  percentage,  ratio  and  proportion,  square  and  cube  root;  applying  these 
principles  to  such  shop  problons  as  gearing — simple  and  compound;  how  to 
select  gears  to  cut  screws  and  spirals ;  computations  on  the  lever,  including  the 
lathe  indicator,  lever  safety  valve,  the  Prony  brake ;  pulleys  and  hoists ;  simple, 
compound,  and  differential  indexing  with  the  milling  machine;  problems  con- 
nected with  the  speed  lathe  and  engine  lathe;  computing  the  horsepower  of 
steam  engines,  electric  dynamos,  and  motora 

COIIRSE  II,  ADVANCED. — ^ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  AND  TRIGONOMETRY,  WITH  APPLICATIONS 

TO  BHOPWORK. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Ck)urse  I  or  who  have  had 
a  preparation  equivalent  to  a  good  grammar-school  education.  It  treats  of  the 
most  imi)ortant  principles  of  algebra,  especially  of  the  equation  as  a  means 
of  solving  problems  and  of  the  dierivation  and  use  of  formulas.  The  practical 
side  of  geometry  is  next  taken,  emphasizing  the  methods  of  finding  areas  and 
volumes,  weights  of  bars  of  various  shapes  and  materials,  heating  surface  of 
boilers,  etc.  The  last  half  of  this  course  is  spent  on  trigonometry,  including 
the  use  of  logarithms  and  logarithmic  tables  and  emphasizing  the  applications 
of  trigonometry  to  the  more  advanced  types  of  shop  problems. 

The  private  commercial  schools  give  no  mathematics  but  arithmetic 
and  commercial  arithmetic;  the  commercial  departments  of  several 
secondary  schools  give  commercial  arithmetic  and  sometimes  algebra 
and  geometry;  while  the  ^'high  schools  of  commerce^'  always  give 
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commercial  arithmetic  and  a  course  in  algebra  and  offer  geometry  and 
trigonometry  as  elective  subjects. 

The  agricultural  schools  generally  give  one-half  to  one  year's 
work  in  arithmetic,  usually  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  farm 
life,  e.  g.,  farm  accounts,  mensuration,  bookkeeping,  etc.  They  ordi- 
narily give  the  same  amount  of  time. to  algebra  and  geometry  as  do 
other  secondary  schools.  Advanced  algebra  is  occasionally  given, 
trigonometry  in  about  25  per  cent  of  the  schools,  frequently  with 
reference  to  its  use  in  surveying. 

Analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus  are  seldom  given  except  in 
schools  which  proi)erly  belong  in  the  province  of  Committee  IX 
in  that  their  work,  while  not  leading  to  a  degree,  nevertheless  covers 
the  first  two  years  of  the  work  of  the  higher  technical  schools. 
Except  for  these  schools,  the  subjects  mentioned  are  offered  only  in 
courses  preparatory  to  the  colleges. 

The  history  of  mathematics  is  specifically  mentioned  by  only  one 
school  (and  that  a  school  for  girls)  and  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  regular  work  in  algebra  and  geometry. 

As  to  the  matter  of  correlation  of  the  mathematical  subjects  among 
themselves  or  with  other  subjects,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  actual  state  of  affairs  and  the  tendencies 
at  work.  Taking  the  schools  as  a  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
systematic  correlation  is  not  widespread.  The  principle  of  correla- 
tion, however,  is  generally  regarded  with  favor,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
not  qrstematically  applied,  except  where  the  relation  of  the  subjects 
(e.  g.,  conunercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping)  is  so  obvious  that 
the  necessity  is  apparent.  In  so  far  as  the  term  ^^  correlation  ''  indi- 
cates use  of  problems  taken  from  the  applied  sciences  or  from  daily 
life,  there  is  fairly  general  application  of  the  principle,  but  in  the 
sense  of  systematic  coadaptation  of  mathematical  and  other  courses 
it  is  not  generally  applied. 

The  situation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quotations : 

(1)  On  the  technical  side  the  pupil  articulates  the  mathematics  with  the 
work  of  the  drafting  room,  shop,  domestic  science,  and  domestic  art.  Teachers 
of  technical  subjects  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  mathematics  department, 
anticipating  problems  which  will  arise  and  rei)orting  immediately  to  that 
department  any  weakness  shown  by  a  pupil  In  problem  or  principle. 

(2)  In  this  work  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  spent  in  laboratory  study,  so 
that  the  pupil  will  obtain  such  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  he 
can  afterwards  readily  and  efficiently  apply  it  In  the  shops  and  laboratories. 
No  sharp  distinction  will  be  drawn  between  algebra,  geometry,  etc.,  but  the 
different  methods  will  be  treated  merely  as  various  ways  of  getting  at  the 
same  thing,  of  which  one  way  may  be  the  more  useful  in  one  case  and  another 
method  that  best  adapted  to  deal  with  another  situation.  At  all  times  the 
work  In  mathematics  will  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  shopwork;  the  aim 
will  be  to  so  train  the  pupil  that  he  can  use  his  mathematics  in  the  shop 
readily  and  efficiently. 
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These  statements  are  made  by  schools  which  strongly  emphasize 
the  principle  of  correlation.    Both  are  recently  organized  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  any 
systematic  attempts  made  to  correlate  mathematics  with  other  sub- 
jects! "  the  following: 

(3)  Some,  but  more  later. 

(4)  In  past,  25  cents  on  the  dollar;  will  aim  to  do  better  in  future. 
In  many  cases  the  answer  was  a  flat "  No." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  based  on  internal 
contradictions  in  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  schools,  that  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  results  of  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  correlation  can  be  obtained  except  on  the  basis  of  a 
study  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools,  this  study  to  be  made  by 
a  single  individual  or  a  small  committee  and  on  the  spot. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  examinations  are  to  any 
extent  used  as  the  sole  means  of  determining  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupil.  They  are  used  as  auxiliaries  for  that  purpose,  but  the  re- 
sults are  combined  with  those  of  daily  work.  They  are  ordinarily 
written,  may  be  from  40  minutes  to  4  hours  in  length,  and  occur 
from  30  to  2  times  per  year.  The  tendency  is  toward  relatively 
frequent  examinations,  not  exceeding  2  hours  in  length. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

The  movement  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  second- 
ary technical  schools  finds  its  principal  expression  in  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  concrete.  Consequently  one  should  expect  to  find,  and 
does  find,  that  increasing  attention  is  paid  to  the  concrete  element  of 
the  instruction,  both  in  material  and  method.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  an  assertion  that  as  a  class 
those  schools  have  developed  and  are  using  methods  of  instruction 
widely  different  from  those  of  general  secondary  schools.  Certain 
schools,  it  is  true,  have  developed  such  methods;  the  majority  have 
not. 

The  information  derived  from  the  questionnaires  is  not  extensive 
or  detailed  enough  to  warrant  detailed  statements.  The  basis  of 
the  above  assertions  lies  rather  in  the  direct  and  indirect  evidence 
contained  in  the  catalogues  of  the  schools. 

As  illustrations  of  such  evidence  the  following  statements  are 

quoted : 

(1)  Pupils  in  mathematics  are  given  acquaintance  with  the  language  of 
mathematical  symbols,  called  formulse,  in  which  problems  and  laws  involving 
weight,  size,  time,  force,  and  the  like  are  frequently  stated.  They  are  taught 
to  understand  these  formnlie,  to  solve  problems  so  stated*  and  to  use  the 
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mathematical  symbols  In  the  statement  and  solution  of  new  problems.  Pupils 
are  taught  also  to  state  and  solve  problems  by  graphical  methods,  1.  e.,  by 
scale  drawing  or  by  the  ffraph,  and  Immediately  to  solve  the  same  by  the 
algebraic  methods  of  the  equation  or  the  proportion.  The  pupil  becomes 
familiar  with  the  standard  geometrical  forms,  the  laws  of  their  structure, 
measurement,  and  relation  to  other  forms,  and  acquires  the  power  to  state 
these  laws  algebraically,  together  with  some  ability  to  make  a  clear  and 
logical  proof  of  the  truth  of  geometrical  theorems.  Geometry  and  algebra  are 
carried  along  together  for  two  years  and  a  part  of  the  third.  In  the  first 
year  the  geometrical  laws  and  concepts  furnish  much  material  for  developing 
algebraic  problems  and  processes.  In  the  second  year  algebra  is  used  to 
develop  geometrical  theorems,  and  to  fix  them  In  mind  through  use.  The 
school  offers  a  continuous  four  years'  course  of  elementary  and  advanced 
algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry. 

In  the  classroom  a  combination  of  laboratory,  recitation,  and  examination 
methods  is  employed.  The  theory  of  a  new  subject,  especially  In  the  earlier 
years,'  is  usually  developed  by  the  instructor ;  and  home  work  is  assigned  to 
chirify  and  impress  it,  and  to  enlarge  Its  application.  The  method  of  approach 
to  new  subject  matter  is,  in  general,  that  of  Induction,  the  particular  leading 
to  the  general,  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Deductive  work  becomes  more 
prominent  in  the  late  years. 

(2)  Throughout  the  entire  course  this  study  (mathematics)  will  be  pur- 
sued as  a  means  to  quantitative  determination  in  the  workshop,  laboratory, 
office,  and  countlngroom.  Much  of  the  educational  value  lies  in  the  grasp 
which  is  gives  the  students  of  quantitative  relations. 

Objective  work  will  introduce  new  subjects,  so  that  there  may  be  a  rational 
basis  for  intelligent  use  of  symbols  and  a  thorough  conception  of  the  power 
of  the  equation.  Forumlffi  should  be  deduced  from  relations  actually  seen, 
Fo  that  the  pupil  nmy  discriminate  between  the  abstract  formula  and  its 
concrete  practical  relations  to  real  things. 

The  boys  of  our  school  will  have  several  weeks  of  constructional  geometry 
work  nt  the  beginning  of  their  mechanical  drawing.  This  helps  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  demonstrative  geometry,  as  well  as  to  be  of  great  practical 
value  in  their  future  use  of  drawing. 

Supplementary  exercises  are  given  to  show  some  of  the  uses  of  algebra  in 
the  natural  sciences.  Correlation  between  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  sciences 
jS  shown  wherever  i)0S8ible.  The  graph  and  some  of  its  uses  are  taught  in 
linear  equations  and  in  easy  quadratic  equations. 

In  geometry  the  pupil  will  to  a  considerable  extent  originate  his  demon- 
strations instead  of  simply  memorizing  those  of  the  author.  Model  proofs  will 
be  given  when  necessiiry  to  teach  good  form  and  logical  arguments,  but  as  a 
rule  such  demonstrations  will  be  given  only  when  the  pupils  would  otherwise 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed. 

When  a  class  in  trigonometry  has  developed  the  working  formulas  it  does 
most  of  its  problem  work  in  the  field  with  the  transit  leveling  rod,  and  tape- 
line.  Much  of  the  work  is  plotted  to  scale.  This  work  Is  found  to  be  Interest- 
ing and  practical. 

riBST  TEAR. 

First  term.  Algebra  to  simple  equations,  Including  the  application  of  fac- 
toring In  simplifying  fractions,  and  in  solving  easy  quadratic  equations  of  one 
unknown  quantity. 

Second  tcnn.  Algebra  to  ratio,  including  easy  exercises  taken  from  the 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  simpler  uses  of  the  graph  will  be 
taught  during  this  term. 
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SECOND    YEAR. 

First  term.  The  first  two  books  of  plane  geometry.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  as  to  what  constitutes  a  rigid  proof.  Suggestions  are  given  on  methods 
of  attacking  propositions  and  problems.  Neat,  accurate  form  work  will  receive 
special  attention,  and  pupils  will  be  required  to  bisect  lines,  angles,  erect  per- 
pendiculars, and  draw  parallel  lines  by  actually  using  compasses  and  ruler. 

Secofid  term.  Plane  geometry  completed.  We  expect  most  pupils  by  this 
time  to  be  able  to  do  considerable  work  on  their  own  initiative ;  to  be  able  to 
have  some  determination  to  master  a  proposition  set  before  them. 

The  practical  applications  of  the  subject  are  shown  whenever  possible  to 
do  so. 

THIRD  YEAR, 

First  term^    Solid  geometry. 

Second  term.  Elementary  algebra  completed.  This  includes  ratio,  propor- 
tion, variation,  imaginarles.  series,  partial  treatment  of  binomial  theorem, 
logarithms,  review. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

First  term.  (1)  Plane  trigonometry.  Development  of  formulas.  Fieldwork 
with  transit,  leveling  rod,  and  tapellne. 

(2)  Higher  algebra. 

Second  term,  (1)  Descriptive  astronomy.  A  brief,  simple,  and  accurate 
account  of  the  heavens  as  they  are  known  to-day.  It  is  intended  only  for 
high-school  pupils,  and  to  give  some  information  on  the  subject  that  is  needed 
for  the  person  of  ordinary  culture.  Interesting  facts  will  be  studied,  but  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  gain  any  clear  conception  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  fundamental  truths  of  astronomy  have  been  established.  The  methods  of 
discovering  the  wonderful  truths  of  this  subject  belong  to  the  advanced  student. 

(2)  Higher  arithmetic  for  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers. 

Note. — ^Tlie  formation  of  these  classes  depends  on  the  number  of  pupils  who 
can  arrange  their  programs  so  that  it  would  Justify  the  taking  of  a  teacher's 
time  from  the  crowded  classes  in  first,  second,  and  third  years. 

These  quotations  indicate  what  is  done  in  certain  schools  which 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  development  of  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  sources  of  evidence  for  the 
statement  that  the  schools  08  a  class  have  not  developed  special 
methods  of  instruction.  The  one  is  the  negative  answer  in  the  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire;  the  other  is  in  the  lists  of  textbooks. 
The  use  of  texts  dominates  the  instruction  in  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can schools,  and  hence  the  nature  of  the  text  is  to  some  extent  an 
index  of  the  character  of  the  teaching.  When  one  finds,  as  is  actu- 
ally the  case,  a  widespread  use  of  a  few  texts  in  which  the  treatment 
is  essentially  abstract  and  the  problems  constructed  with  small  ref- 
erence to  other  than  formal  requirements,  it  is  a  justifiable  inference 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  using  these  texts  is  not  markedly  different  from  that  in 
general  secondary  schools  using  the  same  texts,  and  this  inference 
is  strengthened  by  detailed  statements  of  matter  covered,  which  not 
infrequently  are  extracts  from  the  tables  of  contents  of  these  texts. 

While  the  use  of  texts,  and,  indeed,  of  traditional  texts,  is  general, 
the  newer  schools,  especially  those  in  which  the  industrial  idea  is 
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prominent,  are  to  some  extent  breaking  away  from  these  texts  and 
the  corresponding  instructional  methods.  A  number  of  schools 
have  prepared  collections  of  problems  taken  from  shop  practice  or 
from  matter  contained  in  technical  periodical  literature.  Unfortu- 
nately but  few  of  these  are  accessible  in  published  form. 

As  to  the  process  of  instruction,  it  would  appear  that  the  method 
of  holding  recitations  upon  assigned  textbook  matter  is  not  extinct. 
This  method,  which  renders  the  recitation  merely  an  oral  examina- 
tion, is,  however,  giving  place  to  the  method  of  development  of  new 
matter  by  questioning  on  the  basis  of  the  pupiPs  fund  of  knowledge. 
The  use  of  problems  as  an  instruction  to  new  matters  of  theory  is 
apparently  more  common  than  the  use  of  problems  solely  as  appli- 
cations of  a  didactically  presented  theory. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  meager 
and  conflicting. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  even  approximate  uni- 
formity of  method  does  not  exist.  The  nature  of  the  school,  the 
necessity  of  preparing  students  for  external  examinations,  the  prep- 
aration and  personality  of  the  teacher — all  have  their  influence  on 
the  method  of  instruction. 

The  laboratory  method  of  instruction  can  not  be  said  to  be  widely 
used.  The  term  may  be  taken  as  denoting  the  use  of  experimental 
processes  devised  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  or  emphasis  of  mathe- 
matical truths.  The  mathematics  is  the  final  foal,  the  physical 
process  the  means.  The  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
quotation : 

Algebraic  problems  are  developed  from  the  laws  of  percentage  from  the  sides, 
angles,  and  areas  of  polygons.  The  laws  of  the  lever  and  of  beams  are  estab- 
lished by  experiments  in  the  classroom  and  are  made  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fundamental  processes  and  the  laws  of  sight.  Drawing  to  scale 
gives  many  problems  in  similarity  of  triangles  and  in  ratio  and  proportion. 

Allied  to  the  laboratory  method,  but  distinct  from  it,  is  that 
which  may  be  termed  the  "shop  method."  Here  as  in  the  former 
physical  processes  are  used,  but  the  physical  result  is  the  final  goal, 
the  mathematical  truth,  a  thing  which  is  introduced  and  devel- 
oped because  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end.    The  method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation : 

WORKSHOP   MATHEMATICS. 

After  a  thorough  review,  which  demonstrates  to  the  pupil  and  the  Instructor 
the  ability  of  the  former  for  this  important  branch  of  his  trade,  the  apprentice 
is  led,  by  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  through  the  necessary  portions  of 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  These  subjects,  when  pre- 
sented to  pupils  in  the  abstract,  are  frequently  beyond  their  mental  grasp,  but 
when  connected  with  their  trade  practice  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  knowl- 
edge becomes  plain;  the  student  then  attacks  the  problem  from  a  new  stand- 
point and  with  renewed  vigor,  and  succeeds  In  mastering  the  difficulties. 
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All  the  problems  in  this  branch  of  apprenticeship,  also,  are  q>eclaUy  pre- 
pared by  the  instructors  and  printed  by  neostyle.  Much  of  this  work  is  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  the  students  as  home  study.  Lectures  and  shop  talks 
supplement  the  workshop,  mathematlca 

It  is,  of  course,  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  methods,  as  they  are  actually  used,  is  not  absolute. 
It  is  a  difference  in  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  in- 
struction, which,  if  great,  may  amount  to  a  qualitative  distinction. 

Some  of  the  more  distinctively  vocational  schools  and  all  the  com- 
mercial schools  emphasize  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  others  the 
matter  of  computation,  for  the  evident  reason  that  with  them  the 
numerical  result  is  a  matter  of  technical  importance. 

In  the  commercial  school  particularly  unremitting  drill  on  the 
elementary  processes  of  arithmetic  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
instruction.  Naturally  the  proportion  of  time  expended  on  such 
drill  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum,  and  is  greatest  in  the 
private  commercial  schools,  where  the  only  mathematical  subject, 
commercial  arithmetic,  is  essentially  a  technical  subject.  In  the 
"  high  schools  of  commerce  "  the  drill  is  important,  but  the  broader 
curriculum  permits  emphasis  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject. 
Naturally,  in  all  the  commercial  schools  much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  use  of  material  drawn  from  commercial  practice. 

PREPARATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHINO. 

In  the  greater  number  of  schools  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
teachers  are  graduates  of  ^^  normal  schools,"  or  schools  of  college 
grade.  In  many  instances  they  are  graduates  of  engineering  schools, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  they  possess  the  doctor's  degree  (obtained  in 
course).  In  the  trades  and  industrial  schools  some  of  the  teadiers 
have  had  exi>erience  in  a  trade  or  in  one  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fessions; in  the  commercial  schools  many  of  the  teachers  have  had 
experience  in  business  houses. 

•The  question  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  the  gravest  whidi 
these  schools  have  to  face,  particularly  those  in  which  the  trades  or 
industrial  element  is  predominant.  '^  Normal  "  courses  for  teachers 
of  "manual  training"  exist,  but  there  appears  to  be  as  yet  little 
provision  for  the  training  of  men  who,  with  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  technique  and  problems  of  a  trade,  also  possess  a  th(»t>ugh 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  mathematics  and  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  Such  men  exist,  but  they  are  few  in  number 
and  are  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  not  of  organized  in- 
struction* A  few  institutions,  notably  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  are  now  offering  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  secondary  technical 
schools. 


PART  II. 

MODERN  IDEAS  CONCERNING  SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION. 

The  manual  training,  the  industrial,  the  trades,  the  agricultural 
schools,  and  the  high  schools  of  commerce  are,  in  their  present  form, 
essentially  new  types  of  school  which  have  been  developed  as  the 
result  of  the  movement  to  render  instruction  more  concrete  and 
immediately  available. 

COEDUCATION. 

The  schools  considered  by  this  committee  are  fortunate  in  that  the 
vexed  question  of  coeducation  presents  itself  in  so  objective  a  manner 
as  to  permit  sane  discussion,  in  some  respects  at  least.  The  question 
of  the  simultaneous  attendance  of  the  two  sexes  at  the  same  institu- 
tion is  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  settled  in  America  by  custom. 
This  question  need  not  concern  us  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  schools  are  distinctively 
vocational,  the  question  of  segregation  rather  than  coeducation  be- 
comes important.  Segregation  becomes  imperative  when  the  voca- 
tional element  is  predominant  and  differs  for  the  two  sexes.  When- 
ever in  the  schools  considered,  correlation  of  the  mathematical  in- 
struction with  that  in  the  technical  subjects  is  regarded  as  essential, 
the  difference  between  the  technical  interests  of  the  two  sexes  is 
found  to  be  so  great  that  the  successful  application  of  the  principle 
of  correlation  renders  segregation  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural  schools  the 
interests  of  the  two  sexes  are  so  nearly  identical  that  segregation  in 
the  classes  in  mathematics  is  neither  imperative  nor  usual.  The  same 
considerations  hold  with  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  teacher. 

MODERN  TENDENCIES  CONCERNING  THE  AIM  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 

OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  omit  so-called  ''  useless  subjects,"  but  the 
criteria  are  variable  and  often  contradictory.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  to  omit  subjects  regarded  as  involving  complex  manipula- 
tion or  difficult  theory  unless  they  are  of  essential  and  immediate 
vocational  importance.  For  example,  the  extraction  of  numerical 
cube  root,  partial  payments,  etc.,  are  omitted  from  the  courses  in 
arithmetic  given  in  the  agricultural  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  commercial  department  of  a  high  school  omits  as  useless  the 
subject  of  graphs  from  its  course  in  algebra.  In  general,  however, 
16 
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the  tendency  is  to  retain  the  traditional  content  of  the  courses  of  the 
general  secondary  school,  except  in  those  schools  whose  courses  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  immediate  technical  availability. 

The  general  tendency  is,  moreover,  not  to  increase  the  content  of 
the  courses  or  to  replace  old  subjects  by  new  except  in  so  far  as  the 
so-called  "  workshop  mathematics ''  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  sub- 
ject Such  courses  are  new  in  their  point  of  view  and  their  concrete 
material,  but  not  in  their  mathematical  elements. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned,  however,  the  general  tend* 
ency  to  introduce  elementary  trigonometry  into  the  curriculum  be- 
cause of  its  nimierous  applications  to  shop  problems  and  to  surveying. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  appears  to  be  no  noticeable  tendency  to  abolish  examinations 
but  rather  to  subordinate  them  to  the  regular  work. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

With  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cities  and  the  centralization  oi 
industries  has  come  a  decrease  in  the  fund  of  geneca^  knov^dge^  .  ; 
which  is  available  in  the  child  as  a  basis  for  mathematical  instruction. 
In  the  days  of  the  small  shop  in  the  small  town  the  artisan's  boy 
frequented  the  shop  and  used  his  father's  tools.  He  learned  in  a 
desultory  and  accidental  way,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  he  learned 
to  plan,  measure,  and  build,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  the  various  forms  of  industrial  activity.  From  all 
this  the  city  boy  of  to-day  is  excluded. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  concrete  basis  which  the  boy  formerly 
obtained  for  himself,  and  unconsciously,  must  now  be  systematically 
provided  by  the  school.  The  mathematically  ill*equipped  teacher 
of  an  earlier  period  had  no  suitable  mathematical  superstructure  to 
erect  on  the  excellent  foundation  provided  by  the  boy;  the  better- 
equipped  teacher  of  to-day  finds  the  foundation  inadequate  to  sup- 
port the  structure  he  is  prepared  to  erect.  The  consequence  of  this 
essentially  economic  change  is  that  systematic  intuitive  instruction 
in  the  school  is  becoming  increasingly  necessary  and  is  supplied  with 
increasing  frequency,  e.  g.,  by  the  use  of  "  laboratory  "  and  "  shop 
methods  "  and  by  the  use  of  concrete  problems. 

The  technical  secondary  schools  from  their  very  nature  tend  to 
adapt  their  instruction  to  this  need  more  readily  than  do  the  general 
secondary  schools,  and  with  apparent  success.    One  school  reports: 

The  boys  take  hold  of  mathematics  as  If  they  **  needed  It  in  their  bnsineBB." 
Our  boys  are  not  exceptionally  bright,  and  yet  the  best  section  of  girls  in  a 
**  regular  **  high  school  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

Along  with  this  tendency  to  emphasize  the  intuitive  element  in 
instruction,  there  is  the  conservative  tendency,  partly  due  to  inertia 
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and  partly  to  external  academic  requirements,  to  emphasize  the 
abstract  element. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  central  control  of  American  schools,  the 
existence  of  these  two  conflicting  tendencies,  especially  the  latter,  can 
not  be  regarded  aS  otherwise  than  fortunate  for  the  future  of  mathe- 
matical study  and  research  in  this  country. 

The  general  seccmdary  schools  already  feel  the  competition  of  the 
technical  secondary  schools.  The  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  U;iat 
the  attractiveness  of  the  intuitional  and  immediately  availaUe  ele- 
ment of  the  instruction  in  these  technical  schools,  whose  ideal  ap- 
proximates to  that  of  the  trades  school,  may  so  diminish  the  abstract 
and  logical  element  in  the  mathematical  curricula  of  all  the  second- 
ary schools,  general  as  well  as  technical,  as  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
mathematics  as  a  science  in  this  country. 

The  lack  of  concrete  basis  for  mathematical  instruction  is  the  cause 
of  a  tendency,  expressed  in  the  curricula  of  certain  schools,  to  pre- 
cede the  demonstrative  work  in  geometry  by  work  in  "  constructive '' 
or  "  inventional "  geometry.   The  circular  of  one  school  says : 

This  study  (geometry)  is,  first  of  all,  inventional.  With  ruler,  dividers^  com- 
pass, and  protractor,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  draw  geometrical  figures  and  then 
to  study  and  understand  them.  After  a  term's  work  in  industrial  geometry, 
the  pupil  studies  plane  and  then  solid  geometry  with  an  Interest  which  would 
not  he  po88tt)le  otherwise. 

The  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  considered  is  such  that,  once 
they  have  become  familiar  with  the  elementajy  geometric  concepts 
through  their  work  in  constructive  geometry,  the  logical  element  of 
tiie  subject  can  be  made  predominant. 

Material  aids  to  mati^matical  instruction  are  of  course  much  in 
evidence  in  schools  which  make  use  of  the  ^' laboratory '^  or  the 
'^  shop  method  "  of  instruction.  In  geometry  and  trigon<Mnetry,  when 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  outdoor  work  is  occasionally  used. 
In  solid  geometry  the  use  of  modds  made  by  the  pupils  is  not 
infrequent 

Excepting  in  the  commercial  schools,  where  the  matter  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  the  matter  of  computation  does  not  receive  the 
general  attention  one  would  expect  in  schools  of  essentially  vocational 
purpose.  A  few  schools,  however,  lay  much  stress  on  the  matter, 
and  one,  at  least,  offers  a  course  on  the  subject,  the  outline  of  which 
may  be  quoted : 

Computation,  B  class.     (Applied  Mathematics.) 

A  course  in  the  interpretation  and  appllcaticm  of  standard  engineering  for- 
mulae, abbreyiated  methods  of  calculation,  the  use  of  mathematical  tables, 
approximation  by  graphical  methods,  and  the  use  of  computing  deTlces.  The 
solution  of  practical  problems. 
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The  aims  ot  the  course  are : 

1.  To  give  the  student  some  adequate  acqualntauce  witU  computing  methods. 

2.  To  develop  in  him  at  the  same  time  accuracy  and  speed. 

8.  To  cultivate  the  ability  to  estimate  results  with  a  reasonably  close  degree 
of  approximation. 
4.  To  minimlae  labor  in  1^0  calculations. 

The  experience  of  the  vocational  schools  indicates  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  giving  math^natics  a  better  place  in  popular  in- 
struction and  of  reacting  against  the  prejudices  against  the  science 
lies  in  bringing  the  subject  into  such  close  relation  with  the  activities 
of  daily  life,  especially  those  of  an  industrial  nature,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  felt.  From  the  standpoint  of 
-the  progress  of  the  science  this  is  the  valuable  element  in  "  workshop 
mathematics.'^ 

The  dangerous  element  in  "  workshop  mathematics  "  is  not  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  that  which  is  so  often  the  bane  of  abstract  in- 
struction and  against  which  the  representatives  of  the  secondary 
technical  schools  so  emphatically  protest,  namely,  excessive  formalism. 
By  formalism  is  here  meant  the  unthinking  and  mechanical  execution 
of  mathematical  processes  without  regard  to  the  significance  of  the 
data,  the  operations,  or  the  results. 

This  formalism  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  problem  taken 
from  a  published  collection  that  is  somewhat  widely  used:  The  di- 
nouensions  of  the  parts  of  a  rather  complex  combination  of  crank, 
screWy  and  gears  are  given,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  weight  which 
can  be  raised  by  a  force  of  60  poujoida  applied  to  the  crank.  The 
mathematical  work  involved  is  merely  the  nuixierical  evaluation  oi  a 
rational  fraction  the  factors  of  whose  terms  are  given.  The  pub- 
lished answer  is  2039575.68  pounds ;  that  is,  a  wei^t  of  a  huiidred  tctns 
is  given  to  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  result 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  mechanical  and  unthinkii^  use  of  the 
mathematical  processes  involved,  and  without  the  slightest  consid- 
erati(m  of  the  significance  of  the  concrete  elements  of  the  problem. 
This  is  formalism  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  the  more  pernicious  in 
that  it  masquerades  under  the  guise  of  "shop  mathematics"  and 
claims  to  be  an  example  of  "  how  to  apply  mathematical  principles, 
rulea,  and  formulas  to  the  solution  of  such  (i.  e.,  ^op)  problems." 

There  is  a  desire  among  some  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the 
secondary  technical  schools  to  break  down  the  conventional  barriers 
between  the  several  branches  of  mathematics,  and  in  a  few  cases  this 
desire  has  been  realized.  The  principal  difficulty  mentioned  concern- 
ing this  movement  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  textbooks  designed  for 
such  combined  courses,  a  difficulty  which  is  not  inconsiderable  by 
reason  of  the  dominant  position  of  the  textbook  in  American  mathe- 
matical instruoti(m«   A  few  such  texts,  however,  have  been  published. 
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There  are  administrative  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  case  of  schools 
which  articulate  closely  with  the  grades  on  the  one  hand  and  the  col- 
leges on  the  other,  and  these  difficulties,  whil^  not  mentioned  by  the 
schools,  have  proved  a  serious  barrier  to  the  movement  in  the  colleges^ 
The  conservatism  of  teachers  also  retards  the  establishment  of  these 
combined  courses. 

It  would  appear  that  the  technical  and  industrial  schools  offer 
unusual  advantages  for  the  development  of  combined  courses,  because 
of  the  fact  that,  in  the  newer  ones  at  least,  the  articulation  with 
established  schools  is  less  close  and  the  force  of  tradition  less  strong 
than  in  the  general  secondary  schools.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  combined  courses  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  while  the  traditional  courses  are  the  result  of  a  long  period 
of  evolution.  The  combined  course  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
for  this  stage  of  its  evolution  the  secondary  technical  schools  offer, 
for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  a  favorable  culture  medium. 

Wherever  the  courses  are  separated  it  appears  that  the  study  of 
the  elements  of  algebra  precedes  that  of  plane  geometry.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  second  course  in  algebra  and  that  in  solid  geom- 
etry  is  variable. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  MATHEMATICS  AND  OTHER  BRANCHES. 

While  systematic  coadaptation  of  the  courses  in  mathematics  and 
those  in  other  subjects  is  not  general,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
make  such  adaptation  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  tendency  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  take  the  form  of  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
mathematical  results  at  the  expense  of  the  logical  and  demonstrative 
element  of  mathematics  and  of  its  dignity  as  an  independent  science. 
The  "pocketbook  engineer"  has  his  counterpart  in  the  secondary 
schools.  More  frequently,  however,  the  tendency  finds  a  more  rational 
expression  in  the  form  of  emphasis,  in  the  mathematical  courses,  upon 
problems  derived  from  other  branches.  These  problems  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  demonstrative  work  or  as  an  application  of 
its  results. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the  working  out  of  this  tendency 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  arise  in  a  similar  situation  in 
the  higher  schools.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics nor  the  teacher  of  the  technical  subjects  is  omniscient.  The 
one  lacks  technical  training,  the  other  a  thoroughly  grounded  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  mathematics. 

A  study  of  published  collections  of  problems  used  by  some  of  the 
schools  indicates  that  the  mathematical  principles  involved  in  the 
technical  problems  considered  in  their  courses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  very  elementary  character.    In  geometry,  the  propositions 
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of  congruence  and  similarity,  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras,  and  the 
mensurational  theorems;  in  trigonometry,  the  definitions  and  ele- 
mentary properties  of  the  functions  with  their  use  in  the  composi- 
tion and  resolution  of  vectors ;  and  in  algebra  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations and  the  solution  of  linear  equations  and  binominal  equations 
of  lower  degree  form  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  greater,  part  of 
the  problems  in  question.  The  problems  arising  in  surveying,  of 
course,  require  more  extended  knowledge  of  trigonometry,  and  the 
varied  problems  of  the  machine  shop  involve  algebraic  principles 
of  a  more  advanced  character. 

For  example,  problems  on  the  efficiency  of  hoisting  devices  (fric- 
tion considered)  and  in  the  design  of  cone  pulleys  involve  geomet- 
ric progressions;  problems  of  gearing  and  screw  cutting  involve  in- 
determinate equations,  Euclid's  algorithm  of  the  greatest  common 
divisor  and  continued  fractions. 

REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  SECONDARY  COMMER- 
CIAL SCHOOLS. 

Sources  of  information. — Th\%  report  is  based  on  statistical  information  obtained  by 
means  of  questionnaires  and  on  other  data  ayallable  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
especially  the  chairman,  as  members  of  the  instructing  staffs  of  commercial  schools. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  consultation  with 
the  other  members  and  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  secondary  technical 
schools. 

Aim  of  the  report. — ^As  some  of  the  work  of  the  schools  considered  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  that  of  general  secondary  schools  the  subcommittee  has  confined  Itself  largely 
in  this  report  to  the  consideration  of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  work  of  the 
conunerclal  and  of  the  general  secondary  schools — the  nature,  cause,  and  results  of  these 
differences. 

Classification  of  schools. — ^The  schools  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee fall  into  three  classes,  viz,  high  schools  of  commerce,  commer- 
cial  departments  of  general  secondary  schools,  and  private  commercial 
schools  (the  so-called  business  colleges). 

The  private  schools  were  first  in  the  field ;  their  primary  aim  was 
and  is  preparation  for  immediate  vocational  activity.  Though  they 
are,  therefore,  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  "  trades  schools  "  and 
are  largely  conducted  for  profit,  the  committee  is  impressed  with  their 
educational  value  and  the  professional  spirit  of  their  instructing  staffs. 

There  are  many  of  these  schools  throughout  the  country.  The 
fact  of  their  existence  is  proof  of  the  demand  for  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  offer.  It  is  a  further  testimony  of  the  work  done  by  these 
schools  when  it  is  cited  that  some  cities,  as  Berkeley,  Cal.,  already 
offer  a  two-years'  course  in  commercial  subjects.  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
just  voted  to  establish  a  central  clerical  high  school,  to  be  in  session 
from  9  to  5 ;  its  scope  of  work  will  be  that  usually  offered  by  the  best 
business  colleges. 

The  commercial  department  in  the  general  high  school  is  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  success  of  the  private  commercial  school,  just 
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as  earlier  in  the  history  of  our  country  the  general  high  school  was 
the  outcome  of  the  success  of  the  academy.  Moreover,  just  as  the 
private  academies  began  to  go  out  of  existence  with  the  success  of  the 
general  high  school,  so  that  now  but  a  comparatively  few  of  those 
in  existence  from  1850  to  1860  still  remain,  in  the  same  way  it  is 
probable  that  the  public  schools  will  do  more  and  more  of  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  private  commercial  schools.  And  just  as 
there  are  now  some  academies  still  in  existence,  and  in  a  most 
healthy  condition,  so  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  always  have  our  priv- 
ate commercial  school;  but  it  is  improbable  that  we  shall  have  all 
that  we  have  at  present. 

The  same  observation  which  is  made  here  with  regard  to  the 
pioneer  work  of  the  "  commercial  college  "  is  manifest  in  the  history 
of  many  features  of  our  present  educational  system ;  the  need  is  first 
shown  by  experiment  carried  by  private  enterprise,  either  philan- 
thropic or  commercial;  then  the  public-school  department,  hitherto 
passive,  becomes  eager  to  incorporate  the  private  success  into  its  own 
field  of  activities. 

Since  the  commercial  department  of  the  general  high  school  aims 
to  do  the  work  of  the  private  commercial  school,  there  will  be  but 
little  to  report  in  regard  to  them  in  addition  to  what  will  be  reported 
for  the  private  school  beyond  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  kinds  of  schools  in  all  respects. 

The  commercial  high  school  is  but  one  step  beyond  the  commercial 
department  and  must  be  from  the  nature  of  affairs  restricted  to  the 
larger  cities.  However,  this  step  to  the  separate  high  school  is  a 
long  one.  The  "  high  school  of  commerce  "  expects  to  give  a  better 
fitting  for  business  life  than  either  the  private  commercial  school  or 
the  commercial  department  can;  better  than  the  one  because  the 
course  is  longer  and  its  scope  is  broader;  better  than  the  other  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  four  years  in  the  high  school  is  much  more 
specialized. 

COURSES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  private  commercial  school  the  length  of  course  varies  from 
three  months  to  two  years,  depending  on  the  preparation  and  wish 
of  the  pupils.  The  usual  course,  however,  is  for  one  year.  Certifi- 
cates or  diplomas  are  given  for  work  covered.  The  same  work  is 
given  for  both  boys  and  girls,  as  would  be  expected  since  they  are 
found  in  the  same  class.  The  entrance  requirements  are  not  as 
clearly  defined  as  for  the  public  secondary  school;  the  scheme  is 
rather  to  put  the  pupils  into  those  classes  where  they  can  take  up  the 
work  to  best  advantage.  The  age  of  the  pupils  varies  from  14  to  20, 
as  a  general  rule;  both  younger  and  older  pupils,  however,  will  be 
found  in  attendance. 
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In  the  commercial  department  of  the  high  school,  the  course  is  of 
four  years^  length ;  the  studies  in  the  commercial  department  are  but 
a  part  of  the  student's  studies ;  the  others  are  taken  from  the  general 
course  of  the  school.  The  diploma  given  at  the  end  of  the  course  is 
the  general  school  diploma  and  does  not  usually  specify  that  the 
pupil  is  a  graduate  of  the  commercial  department;  it  states  rather 
that  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  school ;  the  diploma  is  the  same  as  that 
given  to  the  graduates  of  all  the  other  departments  of  the  school — 
this  statement  holds  true  so  far  as  facts  have  come  to  the  observation 
of  the  members  of  this  committee.  The  work  of  the  first  year  for 
pupils  in  this  course  does  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  the  other 
pupils  of  the  school;  accordingly,  the  same  entrance  requirement 
holds  for  all — ^that  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  grammar-school 
course.  The  average  age  is  from  14  to  20  years  from  entrance  to 
graduation. 

In  the  commercial  high  school,  usually  called  "high  school  of 
commerce,"  the  same  general  consideration  for  age  and  entrance 
holds  true  as  in  the  case  of  the  commercial  department.  The  cur- 
riculum, however,  is  more  specialized.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
prepare  for  a  commercial  life  in  a  broad  sense.  The  commercial 
departments  prepare  more  for  secretarial  and  clerkship  positions 
and  make  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting  the  courses 
around  which  the  work  of  the  school  centers.  The  schools  of  com- 
merce make  the  economic  sciences  and  courses  the  subjects  around 
which  the  work  of  the  school  centers.  The  other  subjects  are  studied, 
but  are  given  but  comparatively  small  emphasis  in  working  out  the 
aims  of  the  school.  Business  men's  organizations  connected  with 
such  schools  are  of  great  value  to  them. 

THE  AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  only  branch  of  mathematics  that  is  taught  in  the  private  com- 
mercial school  is  commercial  arithmetic — sometimes  called  business 
arithmetic.  The  placing  of  commercial  arithmetic  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  mathematics  is  one  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  German  practice,  for  in  Germany  it  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  commercial  studies.  The  aim 
of  the  work  is  to  give  drill,  constant  drill,  in  the  ordinary  operations 
of  business,  so  as  to  secure  habits  of  accuracy,  speed  of  computation, 
and  skill  in  mental  operations. 

There  are  usually  five  recitations  per  week,  and  the  usual  length 
of  the  recitation  is  45  minutes.  Some  schools  have  recitations,  how- 
ever, that  are  one  hour  in  length.  The  work  in  commercial  arith- 
metic in  these  schools  is  made  to  correlate  more  with  the  work  in 
bookkeeping  than  with  any  other  subject.  The  teachers  in  these 
schools  frequently  make  the  complaint  about  the  previous  prepara- 
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tion  of  their  pupils  in  arithmetic,  that  they  lack  in  accuracy,  speed, 
and  knowledge  of  practical  problems.  Some  schools  report,  how- 
ever, that  the  foundation  which  they  have  in  mathematical  training 
is  excellent  for  the  drill  that  the  business  college  wishes  to  give  them. 
The  comment  made  by  the  teachers  in  these  schools  is  also  made  by 
many  of  the  teachers  in  the  other  types  of  schools. 

In  the  commercial  departments  the  same  subject  is  offered  as  is 
offered  in  the  private  commercial  school — conmfiercial  arithmetic. 
The  subject  is  nearly  always  elective  in  the  school,  but  required  for 
those  who  wish  to  take  the  commercial  course.  The  length  of  reci- 
tation period  varies  from  40  to  45  minutes  usually,  and  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  varies  from  two  to  five  per  week  throughout 
the  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  it.  The  work  is  most  often  taken  in 
the  second  of  the  four  years  of  the  pupil's  course  in  the  high  school. 
It  is  sometimes,  however,  taken  up  in  the  first  year  of  the  course. 
In  schools  where  the  pupils  also  take  algebra  either  the  arithmetic 
is  carried  on  at  the  same  time  that  the  algebra  is  or  it  is  taken  up 
after  the  pupils  have  had  one  year  of  algebra.  The  latter  is  more 
often  the  case.  Accordingly,  the  usual  age  of  pupils  taking  this 
subject  is  14  to  16  years.  In  the  New  York  High  School  of  Com- 
merce the  subject  is  given  by  the  commercial  department;  in  Boston 
by  the  mathematical  department. 

In  such  schools  as  these  the  commercial  arithmetic  is  usuallv  cor- 
related  with  the  work. in  bookkeeping;  less  often  it  is  correlated 
with  work  in  physics.  One  school  reports  that  it  is  made  to  cor- 
relate with  the  study  of  commercial  law.  It  is  very  evident  where 
this  can  be  done,  since  the  discussion  of  many  problems  arising  in 
commercial  arithmetic  involve  questions  of  both  custom  and  law. 

Where  algebra  is  offered  in  these  schools  the  pupils  of  the  commer- 
cial departments  are  found  in  the  same  classes  that  the  pupils  of 
other  departments  are  found  in.  Hence  the  report  given  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  general  high  school  as  regards  algebra  will  be  appli- 
cable to  the  algebra  of  the  commercial  departments.  This  same 
observation  holds  true  for  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

In  the  commercial  high  school,  however,  mathematics  is  given 
more  time.  In  the  first  year  algebra  is  taken  up  for  either  four  or 
five  periods  per  week,  with  recitation  periods  of  from  40  to  45  minutes 
in  length.  The  algebra  is  offered  largely  as  a  vocational  subject,  and 
the  problem  is  made  the  central  thought  in  the  development  of  the 
subject;  the  equation  is  studied  in  so  far  as  it  will  help  in  solving 
the  problem,  and  the  different  processes  are  taught  only  in  so  far  as 
they  help  in  solving  the  equation.  The  general  aim  is  to  study  the 
applications,  and  only  such  principles  of  the  science  as  help  one  to 
understand  the  applications. 
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The  work  in  this  subject  is  correlated  with  the  other  work  of  the 
school.  It  is  evident  where  it  is  correlated  with  arithmetic,  from 
the  close  relation  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  corre- 
lated with  the  work  in  science,  in  drill  work,  in  the  formulas  of 
physics,  and  in  problems  taken  from  the  field  of  natural  science.  In 
the  use  of  squared  paper  and  in  the  graphical  representation  of  simple 
statistics,  it  is  correlated  well  with  the  work  in  commercial  geography 
and  economics;  in  the  matter  of  requiring  the  same  standards  of 
good  penmanship  that  are  exacted  in  the  penmanship  classes  and  in 
the  matter  of  rapid  calculations,  invoicing,  and  the  various  applica- 
tions of  percentage,  it  is  correlated  with  the  business  technique 
classes;  in  requiring  explanations,  oral  and  written,  expressed  in  good 
English,  it  is  correlated  with  the  work  of  the  English  department. 

The  description  here  given  for  the  method  of  teaching  algebra  is 
taken  from  the  usage  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce;  it 
applies  with  equal  force  to  a  great  many  general  high  schools  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  present  a  statement  about  the 
teaching  of  algebra  that  would  be  above  censure;  some  criticism 
would  be  sure  to  come  from  some  part  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  unrest  throughout  the  country  as  regards  the  teaching  of 
algebra,  and  eagerness  to  miike  the  subject  more  significant  than  it 
has  yet  been  in  secondary  instruction. 

The  work  in  commercial  arithmetic  has  all  the  features  of  the 
same  work  done  in  the  private  commercial  schools  and  in  the  com- 
mercial departments.  The  time  allowance  is  the  same  as  for  algebra. 
Since  the  merchants  are  much  interested  in  these  schools,  practical 
material  is  available  from  them  which  would  be  otherwise  impossible 
to  obtain.  The  stores  of  the  city  are  the  laboratories  of  the  students 
of  the  commercial  high  school.  The  books  and  accounts  of  such 
stores  have  much  material  that  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  school, 
and  that  material  is  being  sought  out  by  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mercial high  school,  and  already  quite  a  little  has  been  brought  into 
use  in  the  classroom. 

Besides  the  drill  in  rapid  and  accurate  performance  of  arithmetical 
operations,  this  work  aims  to  give  drill  in  the  real  significance  of 
numbers,  drill  in  habits  of  sustained  attention  and  concentration  of 
effort,  and  drill  in  specific  problems  brought  in  from  the  business 
houses.  The  general  aim  is  to  give  drill  rather  than  to  teach  the 
pupils  anything  new.  The  subjects  emphasized  are  the  fundamental 
operations  applied  to  integers,  common  fractions  and  decimal  frac- 
tions, percentage,  interest,  stocks,  bonds,  sinking  funds,  insurance  and 
taxes,  and  equation  of  accounts.  Arithmetical  operations  which  are 
seldom  found  in  business  are  omitted. 

This  work  is  correlated  with  other  departments  of  the  school  in 
many  ways.    The  extensive  study  of  significant  statistics  having  to 
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do  Kith  the  commercial  life  of  the  city,  State,  or  Nation,  and  the 
graphical  representation  of  the  same  in  all  the  more  common  forms 
of  graphics  are  of  great  value  to  the  pupils  in  their  economic  studies 
later  on,  as  is  likewise  the  study  of  actual  problems  in  stocks,  bonds, 
and  sinking  funds.  The  teachers  of  bookkeeping  and  commercial 
arithmetic  are  constantly  in  communication,  s6  that  their  work  may 
be  of  much  assistance  to  each  other.  The  work  of  the  English 
department  is  emphasized  as  in  the  case  of  algebra.  The  work  is 
correlated  with  the  science  department  in  the  manipulation  of  some 
of  the  practical  problems  encountered  in  the  science  work. 

Geometry  and  trigonometry  are  sometimes  studied,  but  they  are 
studied  for  their  cultural  rather  than  for  their  vocational  values; 
accordingly  there  is  a  freedom  of  method  and  choice  of  theorems 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a  school  which  emphasizes  the  practical  side 
of  algebra  should  also  emphasize  the  practical  side  of  geometry  and 
trigonometry.  This  statement  is  true,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
some  time  in  the  future  we  shall  have  a  course  in  these  studies  more 
applicable  to  the  commercial  high  school.  This,  however,  is  a  problem 
which  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  connection  with  so  com- 
paratively recent  a  departure  in  education  as  the  commercial  high 
school. 

The  preparation  in  mathematics  of  pupils  entering  the  commercial 
high  school  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  who  enter  the  classical  high 
school  or  the  general  high  school.  Since  these  features  of  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system  should  be  more  properly  treated  in  the 
reports  concerning  those  schools,  they  will  be  omitted  here. 

In  both  the  private  commercial  school  and  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, special  desks  are  provided  for  the  students;  these  desks  are 
made  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  commercial  usage.  In  the 
conmiercial  high  school  these  desks  are  found  in  the  department  of 
business  technique. 

In  some  schools  which  have  no  commercial  department  a  half  year 
of  advanced  arithmetic  or  commercial  arithmetic  is  offered  during 
the  senior  year,  less  often  during  the  junior  year;  this  course  covers 
such  essentials  of  everyday  arithmetic  as  every  high-school  graduate 
is  supposed  to  be  prepared  with. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  most  States  diplomas  from  the  school  are  not  dependent  on  a 
final  examination  of  the  work  covered  during  the  course,  nor  are 
the  examinations  at  all  of  that  nature.  They  are  more  commonly 
given  every  week,  two  weeks,  or  month  on  the  work  covered  during 
the  time  since  the  last  examination.  The  examinations  are  only 
incidents  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
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The  regular  daily  work  is  considered  of  much  more  importance  in 
estimating  the  pupils'  progress  and  educational  worth  than  the 
examinations  are.  This  principle  holds  true  of  all  three  kinds  of 
schools. 

THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Textbooks  are  very  freely  used  both  for  class  work  and  for  home 
work ;  and  many  excellent  books  on  commercial  arithmetic  have  been 
written  by  the  teachers  in  these  schools,  particularly  by  the  teachers 
of  the  private  commercial  schools.  Since  the  general  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  give  accuracy  and  speed,  much  oral  work  is  given  for 
mental  drill.  The  textbooks  are  made  up  of  the  kind  of  problems 
that  are  met  with  in  the  business  activity  of  the  country  as  far  as 
the  author  has  discovered  usage  and  custom  of  business  houses. 

Interest  tables,  simple  and  compound,  are  the  only  kind  of  tables 
that  find  much  use  in  the  arithmetic  work ;  a  few  schools  report  the 
use  of  logarithmic  tables.  The  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce 
advocates  their  use  in  the  commercial  arithmetic  work,  by  the  obser- 
vation of  their  use  in  statistical  offices  by  people  who  have  never 
studied  any  mathematics  beyond  the  arithmetic 

Many  of  the  private  schools,  fewer  of  the  public  schools,  report  the 
possession  of  adding  machines.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  recently  such  machines  have  come  into  general  com- 
mercial use.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  our  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  the  adding  machine  is  as  necessary  to  modem 
business  as  is  the  typewriter.  Instruction  on  the  latter  forms  a  recog- 
nized part  of  every  commercial  course,  and  within  a  few  years  the 
skillful  operation  of  the  adding  machine  will  doubtless  be  taught  in 
all  the  well-equipped  commercial  schools. 

One  school  reports  the  possession  of  a  cash  register  and  loose-leaf 
ledger.  Other  kinds  of  calculating  machines  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  in  the  schools. 

Some  teachers  in  the  commercial  high  school  report  the  use  of 
the  laboratory  method  to  good  advantage.  By  this  method  a  set  of 
exercises  is  chosen,  in  some  such  subject  as  conmion  fractions,  from 
the  commercial  life  of  the  city,  State,  or  Nation.  Each  pupil  is 
given  a  separate  problem — an  experiment — on  which  to  work.  Inas- 
much as  all  problems  are  different,  the  pupil  is  thrown  on  his  own 
resources;  since  results  are  proportionate  to  efforts  expended,  such 
work  offers  an  incentive  to  ambitious  pupils  for  extra  work. 

Sets  of  exercises  have  been  compiled  for  such  subjects  as  addition 
and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  common  fractions,  deci- 
mal fractions  and  percentage,  exchange  work,  stock  invoicing,  mark- 
ing goods,  and  sinking  funds. 

The  methods  in  algebra  vary  from  the  usual  course  in  that  subject 
as  mudi  as  is  consistent  with  the  different  aim  of  the  subject;  the 
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mental  exercises  are  more  particularly  drilled  in  the  commercial  high 
school  than  in  the  general  high  school.  Ratio  and  proportion  are 
taken  up  early  in  the  course,  since  the  work  is  so  closely  related  to 
the  work  in  equations. 

Greometry  is  taught  quite  irrespective  of  college  entrance  require- 
ments. 

PREPARATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACHING. 

But  a  few  of  the  teachers  in  private  commercial  schools  are  college 
men.  The  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  the  work  of  instruction 
has  been  by  attending  the  private  commercial  school,  or  by  having 
attended  a  commercial  department  in  a  general  high  school,  or  by 
having  had  actual  business  experience./  Many  of  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  have  had  this  business  training,  and,  of  course,  this  fact 
gives  them  one  excellent  qualification  for  this  particular  kind  of  in- 
struction. Teachers  are  quite  often  found  in  these  schools  who  have 
had  practical  training  in  higher  accounting  or  have  pursued  courses 
in  the  subject. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  commercial  high  school  is  of 
higher  grade,  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  than  that  of  teachers 
of  the  other  two  departments.  The  best  teachers  for  this  particular 
kind  of  a  school  are  yet  to  come.  The  school  is  a  comparatively  recent 
innovation;  accordingly,  the  demand  for  teachers  for  this  special 
kind  of  school  is  comparatively  a  new  one.  They  nearly  all  now  have 
good  academic  training;  what  they  will  need  in  the  future  is  more 
business  training.  The  teachers  are  taking  the  problem  seriously, 
too,  and  are  making  decided  and  effective  steps  to  supply  their 
deficiency  in  these  regards. 

The  preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  high  schools,  of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  affairs,  has  been 
much  the  same  as  that  for  private  commercial  schools.  Preparation 
has  been  mainly  in  the  private  commercial  schools  and  from  the  com- 
mercial departments  of  the  high  schools.  A  smaller  number  by  far 
have  obtained  business  experience;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  lack 
of  salary  inducement  more  than  to  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

In  the  past,  few  college  men,  or  women,  have  gone  into  this  line  of 
professional  work ;  but  with  the  present  tendency  toward  vocational 
education,  so  manifest  in  the  country,  more  college  men  are  under- 
taking it. 

A  marked  advance  was  made  two  years  ago  when  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  State  Normal  School  offered  both  pedagogical  and  vocational 
courses  in  the  commercial  subjects.  This  course  has  met  with  such 
success  since  its  institution  that  the  course  has  been  lengthened  to 
three  years,  with  a  corresponding  addition  of  opportunities  offered  to 
the  students.  A  few  other  State  normal  schools  in  the  country  had 
previously  offered  the  vocational  courses.    The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  State 
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Normal  College  has  since  then  offered  the  same  kind  of  courses  that 
the  Salem  school  offers.  The  private  normal  school  at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  has  long  conducted  training  courses  for  commercial  teachers,  as 
have  also  several  other  private  normal  schools  of  the  Middle  West.  It 
is  further  interesting  to  note  that  the  Teachers  College  of  New  York 
City  is  preparing  to  inaugurate  (1910-11)  a  course  in  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  later  one  in  stenography  and  typewriting.  Simmons 
College  for  Girls,  of  Boston,  for  the  past  few  years  has  also  been 
meeting  the  demand  for  instruction  suitable  for  preparation  for 
teachers  of  commercial  departments  of  high  schools. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  great  many  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects  in  the  future  wiU  get  their  preparation  from  these  normal 
schools.  It  is  well  that  these  schools  offer  this  opportunity,  for  the 
demand  for  commercial  education  becomes  more  pronounced  year  by 
year,  and  there  is  constant  demand  for  more  and  better  trained 
teachers. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECONDARY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

The  agricultural  high  school  is  of  recent  origin  in  the  United 
States  and  owes  its  existence  to  several  causes.  Probably  those 
most  potent  are  the  growing  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  rural 
community  that  it  must  furnish  some  form  of  education  beyond 
that  given  in  the  district  school  of  grammar  grade,  the  recent 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of  industrial  education  of  some  form  for 
every  community,  and  the  attempt  to  induce  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  funds  toward  the  support  of  agricultural 
high  schools  in  each  congressional  district. 

That  the  concentration  of  school  districts  in  the  country,  with 
provision  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  from  a  sufficiently  large 
territory  to  form  a  graded  school,  has  materially  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  rural  schools  is  undisputed.  That  the  same  prin- 
ciple extended  to  the  secondary  school  will  be  successful  is  expected 
by  the  rural  communities  which  have  undertaken  the  task  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

These  secondary  schools,  started  in  agricultural  districts  and  main- 
tained in  practically  every  instance  by  public  funds,  in  many  cases 
by  the  State  itself,  have  attempted  with  more  or  less  success  to 
adapt  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  principal  industry  of  the  sec- 
tion— ^that  of  agriculture,  and  accordingly  they  have  formed  their 
curriculum  to  give  prominence  to  the  sciences  underlying  that  in- 
dustry and  have  curtailed  the  instruction  in  other  lines,  most  notice- 
ably perhaps  that  of  foreign  language. 

This  brief  statement  is  made  by  the  subcommittee  in  order  that  the 
result  of  the  questionnaire  sent  out  may  be  better  understood. 
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Your  subcommittee  sent  to  the  department  of  public  instructi<»i 
of  nearly  every  State  a  request  for  the  list  of  secondaiy  agricul- 
tural schools  within  the  State,  and  in  practically  every  instance  a 
reply  was  received  giving  the  information  asked  for.  In  many 
instances  schools  not  of  secondary  grade  were  mentioned,  as  well 
as  schools  in  which  '^  some  "  agriculture  was  taught,  but  which  were 
not  styled  agricultural  schools.  The  subcommittee,  believing  that 
an  inquiry  into  the  teaching  of  such  schools  was  not  within  their 
province,  rejected  all  schools  mentioned  which  did  not  seem  to  come 
under  the  head  of  secondary  agricultural  schools.  As  a  result  of 
the  inquiry,  a  list  of  65  schools  was  obtained  which  seemed  to  em- 
brace all  that  properly  came  under  the  class  delegated  to  this  sub- 
committee. 

The  distribution  of  these  schools  was  of  interest  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. About  half  the  niunber  were  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  the  middle  Western  States,  while  the  East  and 
Far  West  were  represented  by  an  occasional  school.  Some  of  the 
leading  agricultural  States  seemed  to  have  no  schools  of  this  kind, 
notably  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  It  was  found  that 
schools  of  this  class  existed  in  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  States, 
and  that  in  but  8  States,  of  which  5  were  Southern  States,  did  they 
seem  to  be  established  by  district& 

A  questionnaire  of  limited  scope  and  admitting  of  easy  reply, 
covering  the  source  of  students,  method  of  support,  kind  of  control, 
special  aim  of  school,  general  and  mathematical  curriculum,  methods 
of  admission,  and  special  questions  on  the  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, was  framed  and  sent  to  the  schools  listed,'  and  replies  were 
received  from  about  40  per  cent  of  the  number,  and  judging  from 
the  replies,  in  most  instances  from  typical  schools  of  the  different 
sections.  Based  on  these  replies,  the  following  deductions  and 
comments  are  given: 

The  schools  are  generally  located  in  the  country,  or  in  small  rural 
towns,  and  draw  their  students  largely  from  the  homes  of  the  farm- 
ers, although  a  number  report  that  the  students  are  recruited  from 
all  classes.  They  are  all  supported  by  public  funds.  Some  have 
State  support  and  others  are  maintained  by  local  taxation.  In  most 
instances  both  State  and  local  funds  are  used.  They  are  practically 
all  coeducational. 

The  predominant  aim  seems  to  be  to  fit  the  pupil  for  farm  life, 
and  to  emphasize  those  subjects  bearing  on  agriculture  and  domestic 
science.  In  many  instances  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  school  are 
to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  things  agricultural,  to  direct  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupil  to  the  problems  of  the  farm,  and  to  hold  the 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  rural  life  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  city. 
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To  attain  these  ends  the  curriculum  is  more  or  less  affected.  Spe- 
cial stress  is  laid  upon  the  sciences,  and  departments  bearing  directly 
on  agriculture  and  domestic  science  are  introduced.  A  number  report 
that  the  curriculum  is  not  materially  affected,  some  that  it  is  more 
practical  or  more  scientific,  others  that  it  is  industrial,  and  one  that 
all  subjects  are  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  vocational  subjects  in  many  instances  the  amount  of 
foreign  language  taught  has  been  curtailed. 

The  matiiematical  curriculum  is  reported  by  many  schools  as  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  special  object  of  the  school.  A  few  report  that 
the  amount  of  mathematics  is  reduced.  One  reports  more  geometry 
and  surveying  than  would  otherwise  be  given.  Quite  a  number 
report  that  the  work  is  more  practical  and  that  advanced  arithmetic 
and  farm  accounts  are  included. 

The  replies  to  the  question  asking  how  the  specific  aim  and  object 
of  the  school  affected  the  method  of  teaching  mathematics  were 
so  diversified  that  no  general  conclusion  can  be  given.  About  a  third 
of  the  i*eplies  state  that  the  methods  are  more  practical,  but  only  a 
few  state  in  what  way — that  is,  whether  in  subject  matter  and  char- 
acter of  problems  or  in  methods  of  teaching.  About  a  fourth  of  the 
replies  state  that  the  method  of  teaching  the  subjects  is  not  affected. 
Several  make  no  reply,  probably  because  the  methods  are  unaffected. 
One  states  that  the  laboratory  method  is  used  and  one  that  the  work 
is  mostly  individual  on  account  of  the  uneven  preparation. 

The  subject  of  the  correlation  of  the  various  mathematical  sub- 
jects seems  to  have  received  but  little  attention,  and  but  few  report 
any  effort  in  that  direction.  No  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  correlate 
mathematics  with  agriculture,  except  in  the  case  of  arithmetic.  A 
few  report  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  with  physics  and  with 
science.  In  general  a  favorable  opinion  of  correlation  is  expressed, 
although  it  appears  that  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  matter. 

The  use  of  the  laboratory  method  with  mathematical  subjects 
seems  in  general  to  be  very  limited.  Where  used  the  reports  state 
that  the  results  are  good. 

In  general  the  requirements  for  entrance  are  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  common  school,  which  varies  somewhat  in  the  different 
localities.  Eighth  grade  arithmetic  seems  to  be  about  the  maximum 
requirement  in  mathematics.  One  reports  no  entrance  requirement 
excepting  a  minimum  age  limit  of  14  years  for  boys  and  13  years  for 
girls. 

Entrance  is  generally  secured  by  either  examination  or  certificate, 
although  a  few  admit  by  examination  only.  The  work  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  different  schools,  while  showing  a  considerable  varia- 
tion, differs  more  in  degree  than  in  subject  matter.  A  majority  of 
the  schools  present  arithmetic  of  some  sort,  under  the  name  of  prac- 
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tical  arithmetic,  farm  accounts,  bodckeeping,  mensuration,  etc. 
Practically  all  include  a  reasonably  good  course  in  algebra.  Well- 
known  texts  are  used  and  a  fair  amount  of  time  allotted  to  the 
subject.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  course  in  plane  geometry, 
while  a  number  pay  attention  to  the  applications  as  well.  Solid 
geometry  is  given  in  quite  a  large  number  of  the  schools,  and  the 
time  allotted  to  the  subject  seems  sufficient  to  do  the  work  satis- 
factorily. 

In  about  25  per  cent  of  the  schools  replying  trigonometry  is  given, 
and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  number,  plane  surveying. 

The  relative  stress  placed  upon  mathematical  dexterity,  analytical 
power,  accuracy,  and  logical  keenness  seems  to  differ  widely  in  the 
different  schools.  A  disappointingly  large  number  seem  to  put  no 
special  stress  on  accuracy. 

Owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  this  type  of  school  in  this 
country  the  curriculum  is  yet  in  a  formative  state.  Undoubtedly  a 
satisfactory  course  for  these  schools  will  be  developed,  probably  as  a 
part  of  the  larger  problem  of  industrial  education.  On  account  of 
its  practical  character  and  wide  application,  mathematics  is  sure  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  this  kind  of  education.  That  the  sub- 
ject matter,  problems,  and  applications  of  mathematics  to  various 
industries  can  and  should  be  much  better  presented  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past  seems  obvious. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 
OF  SECONDARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  industrial  school  of  secondary  and 
intermediate  grade  has  assumed  an  important  place  in  our  system  of 
education. 

It  has  been  felt  that  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
made  it  too  generally  their  aim  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  eventual 
higher  education  and  have  in  consequence  laid  too  little  stress  on  pre- 
paring him  for  immediate  vocational  efficiency.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  sudden  decrease  in  school  registration  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  compulsory  attendance.* 

To  satisfy  this  demand  for  vocational  education  of  intermediate 
and  secondary  grade  numerous  technical  and  industrial  schools  have 
been  established  and  are  being  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  mathematical  curricula  of 
these  schools,  and  in  particular  to  determine  what  mathematics  their 
authorities  consider  essential  for  industrial  efficiency,  the  following 
circular  was  sent  to  about  40  schools  listed  in  Bulletin  II  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education : 

I.  What  Is  the  mathematical  preparation  required  of  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  your  school? 

1  Massachnsetts  CommlsBion  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.     Report,  1906. 
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II.  What  textbook.  If  any,  do  you  use  In  each  branch  of  mathematics  taaght 
in  yoar  school? 

III.  Is  the  mathematics  in  your  school  similar  In  scope,  content,  and  method 
to  that  in  the  ordinary  academic  secondary  school? 

IV.  If  it  is  not,  is  it  practical,  applied,  or  shop  mathematics? 

V.  What  topics,  parts,  or  subdivisions  of  algebra,  geometry,  arithmetic,  etc., 
do  you  include  in  your  course  in  mathematics? 

VI.  How  much  time  (hours  a  week,  weeks  a  year,  and  years)  do  you  devote 
to  each  branch  of  mathematics? 

VII.  Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  few  specimen  problems  used  by  you  iu  the 
various  branches  of  your  practical  mathematics? 

VIII.  Gould  you  send  me  specimen  examination  papers  which  you  have  set 
for  your  classes  in  the  various  branches  of  math^natics? 

Beplies  to  these  questions  were  received  from  21  of  the  40  schools. 
It  appears  from  the  answers  that  of  these  21  schools  2  are  of  college 
grade,  and  hence  need  not  be  considered  here ;  6  are  high  schools  of 
the  usual  type,  listed  as  industrial  schools  because  they  offer  a  certain 
amount  of  shopwork;  2  are  schools  for  apprentices;  and  the  remain- 
ing 11  are  really  industrial  schools. 

The  replies  may  be  summarized  in  part  as  follows : 

I. — Preparation  for  entrance. 

Number 
of  schools. 

No  preparati<m  required  for  entrance 1 

Knowledge  of  the  fundamental  operations 2 

Mathematics  of  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementaiy  school 3 

Mathematics  of  the  first  eight  grades 13 

II. — Use  of  texts. 

m 

It  appears  that  a  number  of  the  schools  use  no  text  in  certain  or 
in  all  of  the  subjects,  but  that  when  texts  are  used  they  are  of  the 
type  employed  in  general  secondary  schools.  The  results  in  detail 
are  as  follows : 


Elementary  alifebra. 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Pine  trigonometry. 
Advanoed  algebiii 
Elements  of  Dooi 


Subjects. 


kkeeping. 


Number  of  schools  using— 


No  text. 


8 
9 
1 
5 


Text 


11 
10 
4 
5 
4 
3 


Total. 


19 

19 

5 

10 

4 

3 


III, — Scope  and  content  of  course. 

Most  of  the  schools  aim  at  including  in  their  course  the  mathe- 
matical work  ordinarily  given  in  the  general  secondary  school.  They 
ordinarily  give  in  addition  instruction  in  such  matters  as  percentage, 
mensuration,  and  the  use  of  formulae. 
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All  claim  a  scope  and  content  of  course  more  extensive  than  that 
of  the  general  secondary  school. 

IV.  I 8  the  work  practical^  applied^  or  shop  mathematics? 
The  schools  all  claim  that  it  is  eminently  so. 

VII.     Problems. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  problems  sub- 
mitted by  schools  which  are  merely  general  high  schools  with  shops 
attached  and  those  which  are  essentially  industrial  schools.  In 
schools  of  the  former  class  the  problems  are  for  the  most  part  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  mathematical  tests  used  in  general  secondary 
schools.  In  a  long  list  of  problems  submitted  by  a  school  of  this 
class,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  industrial  problem  is  the  following: 

"  In  a  hexagonal  nut  the  distance  across  the  flats  is  1^  times  the 
diameter  of  the  bolt  plus  \  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  head  is  one- 
half  the  distance  across  the  flats.  A  hexagonal  nut  is  f  of  an  inch 
on  a  side.  Find  the  distance  across  the  flats,  the  approximate 
diameter  of  the  bolt,  and  the  thickness  of  the  head."  The  problems 
submitted  by  schools  of  the  latter  class  are  apparently  drawn  from 
industrial  practice.  They  involve,  however,  no  mathematics  beyond 
mensuration  and  the  arithmetic  of  the  elementary  schools. 

If  one  is  to  judge  the  mathematical  needs  of  the  secondary  indus- 
trial schools  on  the  basis  of  the  problems  submitted  in  answer  to  the 
questionnaire,  it  seems  that  direct  use  is  made  of  little  mathematics 
beyond  arithmetic  and  certain  elementary  facts  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry.  Nevertheless,  these  schools  apparently  cover  the 
traditional  mathematical  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  present  early  stage  of  their  evolution  these 
schools  have  not  yet  satisfactorily  adjusted  the  content  of  their 
courses  to  the  concrete  external  demands  of  the  shop,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  more  abstract  internal  requirements  of  good  pedagogy,  on 
the  other.  There  are  certain  problems  frequently  arising  in  machine- 
shop  practice  which  do  not  appear  among  the  problems  submitted, 
and  which  require  for  thorough  comprehension  much  more  than  the 
usual  mathematical  course  of  the  secondary  school.  The  operation 
of  "compound  indexing"  on  the  milling  machine  requires  the  solu- 
tion of  a  linear  indeterminate  equation.  Certain  operations  with 
the  screw-cutting  lathe  require  the  approximate  representation  of  a 
given  rational  or  irrational  number  by  the  convergents  of  a  continued 
fraction  and  the  determination  of  the  error  of  the  approximation. 
The  fact  that  such  convergents  give  the  best  approximation  obtain- 
able by  means  of  rational  fractions  of  denominator  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  convergent  is  of  prime  importance  here.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  following  problem  often  arises:   To  express  with  as  great 
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approximation  as  possible  a  given  irrational  or  rational  number  by 
means  of  a  product, —•  —  of  rational  fractions  in  which  n„  n^^  m^^  m^ 

are  comparatively  small  integers.^ 

In  certain  industrial  schools  mathematics,  though  definitely  in- 
cluded in  the  course  of  study,  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
subject.  It  is  simply  introduced  as  the  student  happens  to  strike 
some  phase  of  work  in  the  shops  or  drafting  room  which  requires 
the  knowledge  of  a  certain  fact.  The  fact  is  brought  out  for  his 
immediate  use.    In  this  way  he  obtains  his  mathematics. 

The  question  now  arises.  How  much  of  this  instruction  is  valu- 
able? How  long  can  the  student,  so  taught,  retain  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts  given  him?  Can  he,  moreover,  appreciate  the  facts 
brought  to  his  attention? 

In  the  first  place,  such  instruction  can  hardly  develop  any  orig- 
inality on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  In  the  second  place,  he  has  not  the 
apperceptive  mass,  from  which  the  various  mathematical  facts  and 
relations  can  be  drawn  out.  At  best,  he  can  only  be  made  to  see  that 
the  statements  made  to  him  are  plausible.  At  most,  he  sees  only  a 
glimmer  of  light,  and  then  comes  total  darkness.  When  one  realizes 
how  difficult  to  most  pupils  are  certain  propositions  in  geometry, 
what  must  one's  judgment  be  upon  a  method  of  teaching  which  tries 
to  impress  merely  isolated  mathematical  facts  upon  the  mind — ^upon 
a  mind,  moreover,  which  has  not  been  prepared  by  constant  drill  to 
recognize  intuitively  mathematical  relations.  The  conclusion  must 
be  that  such  teaching  can  not  give  the  student  power  or  lasting 
knowledge.  Often  no  better  teaching  can  be  done  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  time,  but  such  teaching  should  not  be  designated  as  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  schools  in  which  mathematics 
is  taught  as  a  distinct  subject,  the  course  has  not  yet  been  developed 
which  will  provide  thorough  and  adequate  preparation  to  attack  with 
full  understanding  the  problem  of  the  shop.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
such  preparation  can  be  supplied  with  much  less  attention  to  the 
formal  and  logical  element  than  is  now  customarily  given. 

The  instruction  in  schools  which  have  no  separate  mathematical 
course  must,  in  its  present  condition,  at  best  be  regarded  as  an 
undesirable  though  possibly  necessary  concession  to  the  demands  of 
a  brief  course. 

The  problem  of  constructing  a  course  which  shall  be  both  mathe- 
matically and  industrially  satisfactory  is  as  yet  unsolved,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  the  schools  of  both  types  are  as  yet  only  in  an 
experimental  state. 

^"A  Practical  Treatise  on  Oearlngr/'  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  PrOTldence, 
B.  I. 
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LETTER  OF  TRAl!f SMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Intebior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  February  1j^  191S. 

Sir:  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  careful  attention  be  given 
to  the  expenditures  made  by  all  governmental  agencies.  The  expenses 
of  certain  cities  rival  in  amounts  the  expenses  of  State  governments. 
From  20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  expenses  of  cities  go  to  the  support  of 
the  public  schools.  Over  $200,000,000  are  expended  annually  by  the 
city  school  systems  of  the  United  States.  Doubtless  thousands  of 
dollars  of  this  amount  might  be  saved  each  year  if  each  city  knew  the 
proportion  in  which  other  cities  are  distributing  their  money  among  the 
various  school  activities  and  the  unit  cost  for  each  activity.  Likewise, 
cities  which  are  confining  their  endeavors  within  a  too  narrow  range, 
or  which  are  spending  too  little  upon  a  particular  object,  will  have 
these  facts  revealed.  Dr.  Updegraff's  study,  transmitted  herewith, 
furnishes  just  such  information  for  103  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  or 
over.  It  establishes  tentative  norms  for  cities  of  this  size.  Its  value, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  these  larger  cities  alone.  It  provides  a 
method  for  the  treatment  of  similar  statistics  of  smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  districts.  A  superintendent  or  a  fiscal  officer  may  take  such 
data  as  are  found  in  national  and  State  educational  reports,  and  by 
following  the  method  observed  in  this  monograph  may  ascertain  the 
true  relation  of  the  expenses  of  his  own  system  to  such  others  as  he 
desires  to  include  in  his  study.  I  therefore  recommend  the  publica- 
tion of  it  as  a  bulletion  of  this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Oonirmssioner. 
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A  STUDY  OF  EXPENSES  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  threefold:  (1)  To  provide  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  public  schools  in  the  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States  the  means  of  making  exact  comparisons  of  cost 
between  any  two  or  more  cities,  with  a  minimum  of  effort;  (2)  to 
establish  certain  standards  by  which  any  item  of  expense  of  any 
city  of  30|000  population  or  over  may  be  measured  and  by  means 
of  which  comparisons  of  expenses  of  this  and  future  years  may  be 
made;  (3)  and  to  present  certain  conclusions  regarding  urban 
education  which  a  study  of  the  statistics  seems  to  establish. 

Current  expenses,  or  ^'expenses/'  include  the  costs  of  conducting 
a  business  or  an  enterprise  of  any  sort  which  involves  expenditures. 
Set  over  against  expenses  are  capital  outlays.  Under  this  latter 
head  are  the  costs  of  the  original  plant  and  its  extensions  and  their 
equipment.  Payments  to  sinking  and  other  fimds,  interest,  and 
similar  payments  are  not  embraced  in  either  of  the  above  classes. 
'  The  basal  data  used  in  this  study  were  gathered  by  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  who  personally  visited  the  fiscal  offices  of  the 
cities  included  and  with  the  assistance  of  those  in  charge  compiled 
the  statistics  from  the  accoimt  books  and  vouchers.  The  data  as 
reported  to  the  Census  Office  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  fiscal  years  of  city  school  systems  are  not  uniform;  in  fact, 
there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  this  particular.  The  closing  dates 
of  the  fiscal  years  included  in  this  study  he  between  July  1,  1908, 
and  June  30,  1909. 

The  103  cities  of  30,000  population  or  over  whose  expenses  are 
presented  in  the  study  are  divided  into  four  groups.  Group  I  is 
composed  of  cities  of  300,000  population  or  over  in  1910;  Group  II, 
of  cities  of  100,000  to  300,000;  Group  III,  of  cities  of  50,000  to 
100,000;  and  Group  IV,  of  cities  of  30,000  to  50,000.  The  number 
of  cities  in  each  of  the  respective  groups  is  as  follows:  13,  20,  42,  28. 
The  total  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States  in  1910  above  30,000 
in  population  was  184,  distributed  among  the  various  groups  as 
follows:  18,  32,  59,  75.  This  study  includes,  therefore,  practically 
two-thirds  of  the  cities  in  the  first  three  groups  (72  per  cent,  60  per 
cent,  and  71  per  cent),  and  one-third  (37.5  per  cent)  of  the  cities  in 
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the  fourth  group.  Each  group  is  sufficiently  full  to  warrant  valid 
conclusions  respecting  each  group  alone  and  its  relations  to  the 
other  groups. 

The  cities  appear  in  the  order  of  their  population  in  1910.  Each 
city  bears  the  same  number  throughout  all  the  tables. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TABLES. 

The  principal  tables  are  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  The  basal  tables  containing  seven  financial  tables  showing  in 
detail  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  expense  for  each  city.  (Tables  16  to 
22.) 

2.  The  percentage  tables,  containing  six  tables  showing  in  detail 
for  each  city  the  percentage  which  each  kind  of  expense  is  of  the 
entire  expense.     (Tables  23  to  28.) 

3.  The  average  cost  tables  (two  tables),  showing  in  detail  for  each 
city  the  annual  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  enrollment,  of  each  kind  of 
expense  for  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.     (Tables  29  and  30.) 

4.  One  table  showing  the  per  capita  cost  of  school  expenses  based 
upon  population,  the  comparative  cost  of  school  expenses  and  city 
expenses,  and  of  school  expenses  and  expenses  for  police.     (Table  31 .) 

5.  One  table  comparing  the  total  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  each  city.     (Table  32.) 

The  various  items  of  school  expenses  are  classified  in  these  tables 
under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Expenses  of  general  control. 

2.  Expenses  of  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

3.  Expenses  of  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
secondary  schools. 

4.  Expenses  of  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  normal, 
evening,  vocation,  and  special  schools  (totals  only). 

5.  Combined  expenses  of  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  schools  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Miscellaneous  expenses. 

One  table  is  devoted  to  each  of  these  heads  in  both  the  basal  and 
percentage  tables.  Only  heads  2  and  3  are  represented  in  the 
average  cost  tables,  because  satisfactory  units  of  measure  were  not 
available  for  the  other  items.  The  actual  costs  of  kindergartens  are 
segregated  in  a  separate  table.  But  because  many  cities  do  not 
separate  the  expenses  of  kindergartens  and  elementary  schools,  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  all  the  cities 
for  these  classes  of  schools  separately.  They  are  therefore  com- 
bined with  the  expenses  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  no  computa- 
tion is  made  of  percentages  and  average  costs  of  kindergartens. 
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The  classification  of  items  under  each  of  these  heads  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  classification  of  the  new  standard  fiscal  schedule  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  as  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  tables  were 
completed  before  the  new  schedule  had  been  framed,  but  after  the 
time  when  it  was  clear  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Census  Office 
schedule  would  not  longer  prevail.  It  was  thought  best  to  place 
certain  items  under  miscellaneous  expenses  rather  than  to  incur  the 
risk  of  finding  them  misplaced  later  under  one  of  the  more  important 
heads.  Of  these  items,  school  census  and  elections,  and  truant 
officers  and  police  have  been  placed  in  the  new  schedule  under 
''General  control/'  insurance  has  been  assigned  to  ''maintenance  of 
school  plant/'  while  medical  inspection  and  nurses,  and  transportation 
of  pupils  have  been  placed,  together  with  libraries,  in  a  new  division 
called  "Auxiliary  agencies." 

No  differentiation  has  been  made  between  expenses  of  instruction, 
operation,  and  maintenance,  for  the  reason  that  the  definition  of  the 
items  in  accordance  with  which  the  basal  statistics  were  collected 
made  it  impossible. 

GENERAL  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT. 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  way  in  which  to  give 
the  clearest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  measure  of  a 
series  of  numbers  is  to  state  the  median  of  the  series  and  the  limits 
of  the  middle  50  per  cent.  In  time  past  the  arithmetical  mean  or 
average  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  still  has  its  value. 
Nevertheless  its  disadvantages,  especially  that  of  the  imdue  weight 
exercised  by  a  number  which  is  very  large  or  very  smaU  as  compared 
with  the  others  in  the  series,  are  causing  the  increased  use  of  the 
median  wherever  practicable. 

The  determination  of  the  median  and  of  the  middle  50  per  cent 
requires  first  the  arrangement  of  numbers  or  values  in  a  series  accord- 
ing to  their  amounts  and  then  the  numbering  of  the  series,  beginning 
with  the  lowest.  The  median  is  the  amount  above  and  below  which 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  series  falls.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
middle  one  (halfway  between  the  two  next  the  middle  in  case  the 
number  of  things  is  even)  of  the  things  involved,  distributed  in  the 
order  of  their  amounts  or  values.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  cases  or 
things  were  17,  the  ninth  case  would  be  the  median,  because  there 
would  be  8  above  and  8  below  it.  If  the  number  of  cases  were  16 
the  median  would  be  obtained  by  finding  the  halfway  point  between 
the  value  of  case  8  and  case  9. 

The  middle  50  per  cent  is  found  by  various  methods.  The  method 
followed  in  this  study  is  one  of  the  simplest.  By  the  term  as  it  is 
here  used  is  meant  the  two  limits  between  which  are  found  those 
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cases,  amounting  to  one-half  the  total  number,  that  are  nearest  the 
median,  one-half  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  being  below  the 
median,  the  other  half  above  it.  For  example,  if  the  number  of 
cases  were  16,  cases  5  to  12,  iQclusire,  would  compose  the  middle  50 
per  cent,  and  the  amounts  of  these  cases  give  the  limits  of  the  middle 
50  per  cent.  When  the  number  of  cases  is  such  that  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  fail  between  two  numbers,  the 
halfway  points  between  them  are  taken  as  the  limits.^ 

The  medians  and  the  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  for  each  column 
are  given  by  groups  in  the  first  lines  of  each  table. 

The  second  feature  of  the  general  method  of  treatment  is  the 
''ranking^'  of  the  various  amounts  in  each  column  by  groups.  The 
"rank^'  of  an  item  is  its  place  in  the  series  as  arranged  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  median  and  the  middle  50  percent,  as  just  described,  the 
item  lowest  in  value  being  given  rank  1,  the  next  to  the  lowest  rank  2, 
and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  '^ranks''  are  the  result  of  the  process 
of  the  numbering  of  the  series,  which  necessarily  precedes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  median  and  the  middle  50  per  cent.  No  element  of 
comparative  worth  is  attached  to  the  numbers  given.  In  some  items, 
as  in  fuel,  it  is  creditable  to  a  city  to  have  a  low  number;  in  others,  a 
high  number.  The  purpose  for  the  iQsertion  of  the  columns  entitled 
"rank"  in  the  tables  is  merely  to  faciUtate  the  comparison  of  items. 

BASAL  TABLES. 

The  basal  tables  (16  to  22)  contain  the  actual  expenses,  in  dollars,  for 
each  city.  The  remaining  groups  of  tables  are  based  upon  them, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  serve  to  interpret  more  clearly  the 
facts  therein  presented.  All  comparisons  of  actual  costs  must  be 
made  from  this  table.  : 

The  principal  tables  in  this  group  are:  16,  which  gives  the  costs  of 
general  control  subdivided  according  to  the  different  functions 
which  operate  in  this  field;  17,  which  gives  the  expenses  of  instruc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  elementary  school  subdivided 
into  the  different  purposes  for  which  the  expenses  were  incurred; 
18,  which  gives  the  same  for  the  secondary  school;  19,  which  gives 
the  total  expenses  for  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  city 
training  schools,  of  evening  schools,  of  vacation  schools,  and  of 
special  schools,  without  reference  to  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
various  expenses  making  up  the  totals  were  incurred;  and  21,  which 
gives  the  expense  for  various  miscellaneous  activities  and  objects. 
Table  20  has  been  introduced  in  order  to  bring  together  in  one  table 
the  totals  of  the  amounts  spent  for  each  of  the  various  objects  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  the  types  of  schools  included  in 

I  While  this  method  of  fixing  the  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  is  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  most 
refined  technical  practice,  it  approximates  the  tmth  within  fairly  dose  limits.  Those  desiring  to  work 
out  these  limits  more  accurately  will  find  the  tables  of  frequencies  for  the  most  important  items  on  pages 
23-26. 
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17, 18,  and  19.    In  22  are  segregated  those  items  of  expenses  included 
in  17  which  were  incurred  on  account  of  kindergartens. 

Speaking  roughly,  the  $56,000,000  expended  for  all  educational 
purposes  by  these  cities  were  distributed  as  follows:  General  con- 
trol, S2,000,000;  elementary  schools,  S43,000,000;  secondaiy  schools, 
$8,000,000 ;  training,  evening,  vacation,  and  special  schools,  SI  ,000,000 ; 
miscellaneous  purposes,  $1,000,000.  Distributing  the  cost  of  the  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  normal,  evening,  vacation,  and  special  schools 
($52,500,000  in  all)  among  the  various  objects  for  which  the  expenses 
were  incurred,  we  find  that  $40,000,000  were  spent  for  teaching  and 
supervision,  $2,000,000  for  textbooks  and  supplies,  $4,000,000  for 
janitors,  $3,000,000  for  other  expenses  of  operation,  and  $3,500,000 
for  repairs  and  replacements.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
correct  percentage  of  the  total  expenses  for  each  educational  activity 
and  each  kind  of  expense  just  mentioned. 

m 

Table  1. — Per  cent  of  total  expenses  Jor  all  cities  combined. 


16 
17 
18 
10 
21 


16 
» 
20 
20 
20 
» 
20 
» 
21 


€knerel  control 

Elementary  schools 

Seoondaiy  schools 

Nonnal,  evening,  vacation,  and  special  schoob. 
Miaoellsoeoos  expenses 


Total 100.00 


Total  expenses,  general  control 

Salaries  of  teachers,  all  schools 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  snpervlsion,  all  schools 

Textbooks,  stationer^,  ana  general  school  supplies,  all  schools 

Janitors,  engineers,  and  firemen,  all  schools 

other  expenses  of  operation,  all  schools 

Apparatus  and  equipment,  including  repairs  and  replacements  thereof,  all  scboois. 

Repairs  to  buildings 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


Total. 


8.45 
68.02 
2.15 
3.43 
6.02 
5.23 
1.57 
5.66 
2.67 


100.00 


These  percentages  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  present  standards 
for  all  cities  in  the  United  States  of  30,000  population  and  over.  In 
other  words,  if  aU  schools  in  this  country  were  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government,  Congress  would  have  to  appropriate  money  for 
their  support  in  proportions  approximating  those  given  in  this  table. 
This  does  not  mean  that  each  group  of  cities  or  each  city  would  or 
could  conform  to  this  scheme.  The  extent  to  which  variation  does 
occur,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  variation  may  occur  without 
the  necessity  of  any  explanation  in  order  to  establish  its  reasonable- 
ness, will  appear  in  the  discussion  of  the  next  group  of  tables. 

PERCBNTAGES  OF  TOTAL  SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 

The  tables  containing  percentages  (Tables  23-28)  are  practically 
the  same  in  form  as  the  basal  tables  (Tables  1&-22).  Every  space  in 
the  basal  tables  has  a  corresponding  space  in  the  percentage  tables 
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in  which  is  shown  for  each  amount  its  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
expenses  of  the  city  to  which  it  relates.  A  column  entitled  "rank," 
the  purpose  of  which,  as  well  as  the  method  of  using  it^  is  explained 
upon  page  10,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  each  percentage  column. 

The  median  and  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  middle  50  per 
cent  (see  p.  62)  for  each  group  are  found  together  at  the  top  of  each 
table. 

There  are  two  fundamental  questions  in  a  comparative  study  of 
the  school  expenses  of  cities:  First,  are  the  expenses  distributed  as 
in  other  cities  ?  Second,  how  do  the  unit  costs  for  the  various  kinds 
of  expenses  compare  ?  The  tables  in  this  group  furnish  the  material 
for  the  consideration  of  the  first  question. 

Caution  regarding  the  use  of  the  percentage  tables. — Certain  limita- 
tions upon  the  value  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  these  percentage 
tables  must  not  be  overlooked.  While  they  provide  the  most  con- 
venient method  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  expenses  within  a  single 
city  and  the  best  means  for  comparing  the  distribution  of  expenses 
of  different  cities,  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  differences  in 
the  scale  or  standard  of  expense  upon  which  cities  conduct  their 
systems.  A  city  of  low-expense  standard  and  a  city  of  high-expense 
standard  are  upon  the  same  plane.  Furthermore,  while  they  do 
reveal  every  instance  of  disproportion  or  departure  from  mean  per- 
centages, it  does  not  follow  that  such  disproportions  are  improper, 
for  in  fact  many  of  them  can  be  justified.  All  that  an  instance  of 
disproportion  demands  is  that  those  in  charge  shall  be  able  to  make 
such  justification.  This  can  frequently  be  done  by  reference  to  the 
average-cost  tables.  For  example,  a  high  percentage  of  expenses  for 
salaries  of  teachers  in  high  schools  may  be  justified  partially  or 
wholly  if  the  average  cost  per  pupil  for  that  instruction  does  not 
vary  far  from  the  average. 

Costs  of  operation  likewise  need  to  be  interpreted  by  means  of 
units  for  measuring  such  expenses.  As  these  have  not  yet  been 
generally  adopted,  such  data  as  are  available  concerning  the  size, 
structure,  age  of  buildings,  and  similar  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  a  rough  manner  in  judging  of  the  relative  proportions 
spent  for  operation. 

From  all  this  follows  the  general  principle  that  all  percentage  tables 
showing  the  distribution  of  expenses  must  be  checked  by  reference 
to  the  average-cost  tables  and  relative  data. 

Again,  the  percentage  tables  do  not  take  into  account  the  absence 
of  any  particular  class  of  expenditure,  as  for  special  schools  or  vaca- 
tion schools.  As  the  total  percentage  for  all  kinds  of  expenses  equals 
100  in  every  instance,  it  follows  that  those  cities  which  have  a  limited 
range  of  educational  activity  have  a  relatively  larger  percentage  for 
the  more  common  fields  of  expenditure.    However,  as  the  cities  of 
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each  group  vary  comparatively  little  in  the  scope  of  their  work  and 
as  the  amounts  expended  for  the  newer  activities  b  relatively  small, 
it  follows  that  for  practical  purposes  little  or  no  account  need  be 
taken  of  the  differences  caused  by  this  fact. 

The  standard  of  comparison. — If  all  cities  had  exactly  the  same 
conditions  surrounding  the  conduct  of  public  schools  and  if  all  cities 
chose  to  meet  these  conditions  in  just  the  same  way,  the  distribution 
of  expenses  would  be  practically  the  same  in  all.  But  as  conditions 
sue  not  the  same  and  as  school  administration  varies  more  or  less, 
what  limit  should  be  set  up  for  determining  whether  a  city  is  in 
accord  with  or  is  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  practice?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  city  which  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  list  of  percentages  arranged  in  order  of  amount  may  be  taken  as 
best  representing  the  group,  and  that  all  expense  accounts  can  be 
fairly  called  regular  or  proportionate  if  they  fall  in  the  middle  50  per 
cent  of  the  list  of  percentages.  Such  is  the  standard  used  in  this 
study.  It  may  be  found  desirable,  however,  in  applying  this  standard 
to  some  cities  to  include  some  percentages  that  are  on  the  margin. 
This  is  due  partially  to  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the  middle  50  per  cent. 

METHOD  OF  USING  THE  FEBOENTAGE  TABLES. 

Comparison  of  percentages  of  cities  in  the  same  group  for  one  kind 
of  expense. — The  relative  position  of  any  city  as  compared  with  other 
cities  of  the  same  group,  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  total  school 
expenses  incurred  for  any  particular  purpose  may  be  quickly  deter- 
mined from  the  percentage  tables  in  the  following  manner:  After 
noting  the  percentage  for  the  item  in  question  togeiheT  with  the  rank 
for  the  same,  reference  should  then  be  made  to  the  median  and  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent,  as  given  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  and  their  respective  ranks.  The  next  step  is  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  the  rank  of  the  city  to  the  ranks  of  the  median 
and  of  the  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  for  the  group  to  which  the 
city  belongs.  If  the  digit  indicating  the  rank  of  the  city  is  less  than 
the  digit  for  the  median  of  the  group  of  cities,  the  city  has  a  less 
percentage  than  the  group  of  cities  taken  as  a  whole;  and  if  the  digit 
is  more  the  percentage  is  higher.  If  the  digit  is  less  than  that  of  the 
lower  limit  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  or  more  than  the  upper  limit 
the  expenses  may  be  considered  as  exceptionally  low  or  exceptionally 
high. 

Comparison  of  distribution  of  expenses  in  one  city  with  distribution 
of  expenses  in  oOur  cities  of  the  sams  group. — ^This  may  be  done  in  a 
cursory  manner  by  extending  the  process  just  indicated  to  all  items 
and  forming  a  rough  judgment  as  to  the  items  in  which  the  city  is 
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low  or  high  as  compared  with  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  more 
accurate  method  consists  in  computing  the  differences  between  the 
percentages  of  the  various  classes  of  expenses  for  the  city  and  the 
corresponding  medians  and  arranging  the  excesses  and  deficiencies  in 
separate  lists.  As  those  items  that  vary  most  from  the  medians  are 
of  greatest  importance,  and  as  variation  from  the  median  to  the  extent 
of  the  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  may  be  regarded  as  normal, 
the  computation  of  differences  in  cases  wherein  the  city's  percentage 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  may  be  for  all  practical 
purposes  neglected.  The  following  table  presents  the  result  of  such 
a  computation  for  the  city  of  Washington: 

Table  2. — Differences  between  the  vuricnu  percentages  that  lie  oiUside  the  middle  SO  per 
cents t  and  the  median  percentages  Jor  the  same  items ^  Jor  Washington,  D.  C 


Rank 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases. 

Delldendcs. 

Amoant 

of 

deflden- 

des 

below 

median. 

Rank. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

CSBCJ. 

Excesses. 

Amount 

of  excess 

above 

median. 

3 
2 

3 
3 

11 
13 

11 

12 
9 

8 

Soperinteodent's  office. . . . 

Sauffies    of    etomentary 
school  teachers. 

Repairs  and  replacements 
or  equipment,  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Evening  schools. 

.23 

7.41 

.30 

1.04 
.32 
.47 

9 
10 

13 
12 

12 

8 

10 

11 
11 

11 
13 

13 
12 

13 

8 

10 

12 

12 

Supervision  of  elementary 
schools. 

Ttactbook%stationery,and 
supplies  of  elementary 
schools. 

Fuel,  elementary  schools . . 

Repairs  to  buildings,  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Salaries  of  secondary 
school  teachers. 

Supervision  of  secondary 
schools. 

Apparatus  and  manual 
training  equipment,  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Repairs  to  buildings, 
secondary  schools. 

Rent 

1.62 
.83 

.75 
3.09 

1 
2 

Truant  officers  and  police . . 
Payments  to  schools  and 
institutions. 

3.^5 
.81 
.33 

.27 
.86 

V      V 


•.0 


4^ 


S.0 


V 


1.0  0 

I  •   •  I  • 


J 


I  •  •  I 


V    V 


} 


ELCMENTAmr 


^Bw^^^^^B 


1 


Fto.  1.— Diflerenoes  between  the  various  peroentigesof  total  enenses  that  lie  oatdde  the  limits 
of  the  middle  50  per  cent,  and  the  median  percentages  for  the  same  item^,  for  WashlngtoUt 
D.  C.»  based  on  Table  3. 
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Having  arranged  the  facts  in  tabular  form  and  illustrated  them  by 
a  diagram  similar  to  the  above,  the  next  step  in  a  rational  considera- 
tion of  such  facts  is  to  determine  in  which  cases  such  differences  from 
the  normal  percentages  are  justifiable.  For,  as  has  been  said,  pecu- 
liar conditions  in  many  cases  may  either  justify  large  percentages  or 
require  the  keeping  of  expenses  within  low  amounts.  In  order  that 
this  process  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  variations  in  the  case  of  Washington  is  here  presented. 

Let  us  start  with  the  percentage  in  Table  2,  that  shows  the  largest 
deficiency — salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers.  It  has  been  said 
above  that  a  high  percentage  for  salaries  of  teachers  would  be  justi- 
fied if  the  average  cost  per  pupil  were  near  the  normal.  It  is  likewise 
*  true  that  a  low  percentage  for  salaries  of  teachers  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  if  the  average 
costs  for  salaries  were  not  below  the  normal.  The  average  costs  for 
elementary  teachers  in  Washington  is  $21.24  or  88  cents  above  the 
median,  as  shown  in  Table  29.  The  deficiency  in  percentage  may 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  unreasonable  or  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools.  Such  contrast  of  a  relatively  low  percentage 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  relatively  high  average  cost  on  the  other 
presents  an  interesting  situation.  Unusually  large  amounts  must 
have  been  spent  for  other  purposes  than  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  in  order  to  make  so  high  an  average  cost  appear  so  small  in 
the  percentage  tables  or  else  the.  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  must 
have  been  unusually  small.  As  the  attendance  statistics  show  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  be  only  slightly  below  the  normal,  it 
follows  that  certain  other  expenses  must  be  unusually  high.  The 
excess  side  of  Table  2  seems  to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  those  items  in  which  excesses  appear  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  may  be  justified.  Table  51  shows  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  lies  next 
to  the  median  cost.  Table  31  shows  that  the  enrollment  in  secondary 
schools  is  larger  than  that  of  any  city  in  the  group  except  Chicago.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  as  though  the  large  percentage  for  this  purpose 
was  entirely  justified.  A  larger  percentage  for  supervision  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  is  unavoidable  in  Washington  because  of 
the  duplication  of  positions  and  salaries  in  the  schools  for  white  and 
colored  pupils.  The  school  buildings  of  Washington  are  for  the  most 
part  small  buildings — the  eight-room  building  being  the  most  frequent. 
This  naturally  increases  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  It 
would  seem,  however,  since  repairs  and  fuel  for  elementary  school 
buildings  cost  more  proportionately  than  in  any  other  city,  and  since 
repairs  of  secondary  school  buildings  cost  more  than  in  any  other 
city  but  one,  that  economy  could  be  brought  about  in  these  partic- 
ulars.   The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  rent,  for  Baltimore, 
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whose  expenditures  in  this  line  are  notorious,  is  the  only  city  whose 
percentage  exceeds  Washington's.  Ck>ming  back  again  to  the  defi- 
ciency side  of  the  table,  small  appropriations  for  evening  schools  have 
led  a  number  of  teachers  to  give  their  services  voluntarily,  and  small 
appropriations  for  truant  officers  have  led  to  voluntary  activities  in 
this  regard  as  well.  The  figures  demonstrate  the  need  of  increased 
appropriations  for  these  last  two  purposes  in  order  that  Washiington 
may  have  an  organization  which  approximates  the  standard  of  other 
cities. 

Comparison  of  percentages  of  any  one  cUy  with  Wee  percentages  ofaU 
cities  of  SOfOOO  population  and  over  indvded  in  this  study. — ^This  may 
be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  above  for  comparison  with 
cities  in  the  same  group  by  using  the  medians  and  the  limits  of  the 
middle  50  per  cent  for  all  cities  as  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Table  3. — Medians  and  limits  of  middle  50  per  cents  of  percentages  for  entire  list  of  IDS 

cities. 


Table  23. 

Column   1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Table  24. 

Column    1 

13 

Table  25. 

Column    1 

13 

Table  27. 

Column    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Table  28. 

C<rtumn    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Lower 
limit  of 

Upper 
limit  of 

Medians. 

middle 

middle 

50  per 

50  per 

oents. 

cents. 

0.875 

0.480 

1.510 

.800 

.250 

1.40O 

1.870 

1.315 

2.590 

.515 

.200 

.820 

3.200 

2.440 

4.406 

54.030. 

50.470 

58.420 

76.640 

73.066 

79.075 

11.850 

9.770 

14.120 

16.430 

13.526 

18.740 

68.170 

64.425 

71.310 

2.270 

1.190 

4.000 

3.560 

1.870 

5.100 

6.770 

5.715 

7.845 

3.420 

2.320 

4.540 

.420 

.270 

.630 

.440 

.250 

.690 

1.075 

.690 

2.080 

.700 

.350 

1.250 

.250 

.080 

.460 

.790 

.430 

1.750 

5.130 

3.415 

7.170 

94.530 

92.975 

96.590 

.190 

.145 

.340 

.395 

.250 

.545 

.320 

.190 

.400 

.760 

.410 

.910 

.810 

.120 

.560 

.470 

.225 

.980 

.160 

.060 

.290 

.530 

.270 

1.300 

.240 

.100 

.750 

2.150 

1.200 

2.960 
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The  accompanying  tables  of  distribution  of  percentages  for  the 
most  important  items  for  the  entire  list  of  cities  make  possible  a 
comparison  which  shows  more  definitely  the  relation  of  any  city  to 
every  other  city  as  regards  one  particular  item  of  expense.  For 
example,  suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  Balti- 
more as  regards  the  per  cent  of  total  expenses  devoted  to  salaries 
of  elementary  teachers.  By  referring  to  Table  24,  colunm  1,  we  note 
that  the  per  cent  for  this  purpose  is  58.5.  Then,  by  consulting  Table 
4  below,  we  ascertain  that  this  per  cent  lies  in  the  eighth  step;  that 
there  are  18  cities  in  all  having  per  cents  lying  between  57.50  and 
59.99;  and  that  66  cities  have  per  cents  lower  than  57.50  and  17  cities 
have  higher  per  cents  than  59.99.  These  facts  may  be  presented 
graphically  in  the  same  manner  as  a  comparison  of  ratios  of  total 
expenses  to  population  given  in  figure  8. 

Table  4. — DiatrUmtion  of  percentages  of  total  school  expenses  expended  for  various 

purposes. 


A.  FOR  SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE.    (See  Table  23,  ooliimn  3.) 

Per  cent  of  total  school  expenses. 

Number 

of 
cities. 

Per  cent  of  total  school  expenses. 

Number 

of 
dtles. 

liftfs  than  OtM. . ,  -  -  -  -  - -  - 

2 
14 
15 
25 
17 

2.50to2.99 

13 

0.50  to  0.99 

3.00  to  3.49 

g 

1.00  to  1.49 

3.50  to  3.99 

4 

1.50  to  1.99 

4.00to4.50 

3 

2.00  to  2.49 

B.  GENERAL  CONTROL.    (See  Table  23,  column  5.) 

1 

13 
32 
24 
16 

5.00  to  5.99 

7 

1.00  to  1.99 

6.00  to  0.99 

5 

2.00  to  2.99 

7.00to7.99 

1 

3.00  to  3.99 

8.00  to  8.99 

3 

4.00  to  4.99 

9.00  to  9.99 

1 

C.  SALARIES  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS.     (See  Table  24,  column  1.) 


Below  42.50. . 
42.50  to  44.99. 
45.00  to  47.49. 
47.50  to  49.99. 
50.00  to  53.49. 
52.50  to  5499. 


55.00  to  57.49. 
57.50  to  59.99. 
60.00  to  62.49. 
62.50  to  64.99. 
65.00  to  67.49. 
Above  67.50. . 


9 
18 
9 
5 
3 
2 


D.  TOTAL  EXPENSES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.     (See  Table  24,  column  13.) 


Bdow  66.00.. 
66.00  to  67.49. 
07.50  to  09.99. 
70L00  to  72.49. 
72.50  to  74.99. 


75.00  to  77.49. 
77.50  to  79.99. 
80.00  to  82.49. 
82.50  to  84.99. 
85.00  to  87.49. 


24 

22 

10 

4 

4 
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Tablb  4. — DutrHnUion  of  penentagei  of  total  school  experuei  expended  for  varimtB 

purpo«e«--Coiitinued . 

E.  SALARIES  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS.    (See  Table  25,  coluxim  1.) 


1        Per  oent  of  total  aehool  expeaaes. 

t 

Namber 

of 
oitka. 

Per  cent  of  total  aehool  ezpensee. 

Number 
of 

dtlBS. 

Below  6w00 

2 

7 

18 

26 

12.00  to  13.99 

20 

6w00to7.99 

14.00  to  16.99 

17 

&00toQ.99 

16.00  to  17.99 

9 

laOOtolLW 

18.00 

s 

F.  TOTAL  EXPENSES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.    (Sec  Table  25,  oohmm  13.) 


7.50  to  9.99 

8 
14 

21 

17.50  to  19.99 

21 

laOO  to  12.40 

20.00  to  22.40 

8 

12.50  to  14.99 

22.50  to  24.99 

7 

15.00  to  17.49 

26.00  to  27.50 

t 

G.  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS.    (See  Table  27,  column  1.) 


62.5  to  549 

1 
4 
1 

10 
14 
17 

67.6  to  69.9 

22 

65.0  to  57.4 

70.0  to  72.4 

17 

67.6  to  69.9 

72.5  to  74.9 

11 

60.0  to  62.4 

75.0  to  77.4 

t 

62.6  to  64.9 

77.5  to  80.0 

t 

66.0  to  67.4 

Above  80.0 

2 

H.  SUPERVISION  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS.    (See  Table  27,  oohmm  1) 


I<effs  than  1.00 

15 
24 

18 
6 
5 

4 

6.00to6w99 

a 

1.00  to  1.99 

7.00  to  7.99 

a 

100  to  2.99 

8.00  to  8.99 •. 

a 

8.00  to  3.99 

9.00  to  9.99 

s 

4.00  to  4.90 

10.00  and  over 

5 

5.00  to  5.00 

L  TEXT-BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPUES  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS.    (See  Tmbto 

27,  column  3.) 


I<effs  than  1.00, 

9 

17 
17 
17 
12 

5.00  to  6.99 

14 

1.00  to  1.99 

6.00  to  6.99 

8 

2.00toX99 

7.00  to  7.90 

5 

3J)0to3.90 

8.00to&90 

1 

4.00  to  4.99 

9.00  to  0.99 

1 

J.  FUEL  FOR  ALL  SCHOOLS.    (See  Table  27,  oohmui  5.) 


Less  than  1.00 

5 
12 
22 
26 
18 

5.00  to  5.99 

IS 

1.00  to  1.99 

6.00  to  6.99 

1 

2.00  to  2.99 

7.00  to  7.99 

1 

8.00  to  3.99 

8.00  to  8.99 

1 

4.00  to  4.99 

• 

K.  INSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS.    (See  Table  27, 

oohimnl3.) 


Below  84  no 

1 
2 
1 
3 
7 

92.00  to  03.99 

28 

84.00  to  85.90 

94.00  to  96.99 

46 

86.00  to  87.99 

96.00  to  97.09 

14 

88.00  to  89.99 

98.00  to  100.00 

1 

90.00  to  91.99 
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CIOHPABISON   OF   FERCENTAOES    OF    EXPENSES    BETWEEN  OBOUPS  OF 

CITIES. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study  to  present  elaborate  com- 
parisons between  the  various  groups  of  cities  respecting  the  di£Fer- 
ences  in  the  percentages  expended  for  various  purposes,  although 
the  material  for  such  comparison  is  furnished.  It  will  doubtless 
prove  of  practical  assistance,  however,  to  administrators  of  public 
education  to  point  out  certain  differences  between  the  cities  in  this 
respect.  For  this  purpose  the  medians  alone  may  be  taken,  or  the 
medians  supplemented  by  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  middle 
50  per  cent. 

The  following  conclusions  relating  to  the  differences  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  expenses  in  different  sized  cities  seem  to  be  established. 
The  second  group  presents  in  many  cases,  however,  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

(1)  The  larger  the  city  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  expenses 
incurred  for — 

(a)  Salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

(&)  Total  cost  of  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

(c)  Total  cost  of  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  all 
schools. 

(2)  The  smaller  the  city  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  expenses 
inctirred  for — 

(a)  Superintendent's  office. 

(Jb)  Total  expense  of  general  control. 

(e)  Supervisors  of  elementary  schools. 

(<2)  Salaries  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
{e)  Total   cost   of  instruction,   operation,   and  maintenance   of 
secondary  schools. 

(f)  Janitors,  engineers,  and  firemen  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
all  schools. 

(g)  Fuel  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  all  schools. 
(h)  Repairs  for  elementary  schools  and  all  schools. 

THE  AVBRAGB  COSTS  PER  PUPIL  FOR  CERTAIN  PRINCIPAL  ITBMS  OF 

EZPBNSB. 

This  group  contains  two  tables,  29  and  30.  They  correspond  to  the 
basal  and  percentage  tables  that  deal  with  the  expenses  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  (Tables  17  and  18, 24  and  25).  The  tables  are 
identical  in  form  with  the  corresponding  percentage  tables.  The 
average  costs  are  based  on  enrollment.^    While  this  is  not  the  best 
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unit  for  measuring  costs  of  school  systems,  it  is  the  best  that  was  avail- 
able. It  is  not  likelji  however,  that  the  relative  costs  are  materially 
different  from  what  they  would  be  if  a  different  attendance  unit 
had  been  used.  Average  daily  attendance  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  best  unit,  although  it  has  its  limitations.  While  the 
percentage  tables  emphasize  the  expenses  of  a  school  system  as  a 
whole  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  devoted  to  the  costs  of  the 
various  objects  of  expenditures,  the  average  cost  tables  emphasize 
the  individual  items  of  expense  and  the  economical  expenditure  of  the 
same.  In  the  former  each  item  exists  as  a  part  of  a  whole  and  the 
total  of  the  percentages  for  each  city  equals  100  per  cent.  In  the 
latter,  each  kind  of  expense  is  measured  by  itself. 

Cities  whose  fiscal  years  ended  before  December,  1909,  are  not 
included  in  these  tables  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  seem  proper 
in  computing  the  average  costs  to  divide  the  expenses  for  the  year 
ended  previous  to  December  1  by  the  enrollment  for  the  school  year 
1908-9.  Neither  did  it  seem  permissible  to  compare  average  cost  of 
certain  cities  for  1908,  which  might  have  been  obtained  for  the  cities 
in  question  by  using  the  enrollment  figures  for  1907-8  with  the  average 
cost  of  the  cities  for  1908-9.  It  therefore  seemed  necessary  to  omit 
these  cities  altogether. 

Caution  regarding  ike  use  of  <werage  co9i  tables, — One  danger  in 
using  average  costs  deserves  attention.  If  a  city  has  a  low  average 
cost  for  any  particular  purpose  as  compared  with  other  cities,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  say  at  once  without  reference  to  other  items  of 
expense  that  the  amount  expended  for  that  purpose  should  be  increased 
up  to  the  normal  amount  for  cities  of  that  same  class.  Take  the 
average  amount  per  pupil  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Baltimore — $13.75.  The  table  shows  that  this 
is  the  lowest  average  cost  for  this  purpose  of  all  cities  in  the  group. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  one  item  might  very  likely  go  no 
further  in  their  study  of  school  expenses,  but  would  conclude  at  once 
that  a  clear  case  bad  been  made  out  in  favor  of  increasing  the  amount 
paid  teachers  in  elementary  schools  as  much  as  $6.41  per  pupil,  in 
which  circumstance  the  amount  expended  would  be  the  median  or 
average  cost  for  the  group. 

But  those  who  have  the  administration  of  schools  in  charge  must 
look  to  all  items  of  expense  and  must  maintain  a  proper  balance 
between  them.  The  percentage  tables  furnish  the  data  for  ascer- 
taining this  balance  and  all  consideration  of  the  increase  in  the  aver- 
age cost  of  any  item  of  expense  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its 
effect  upon  the  correct  balance  between  all  items  of  expense  as  deter- 
mined by  an  analysis  of  the  percentage  tables  in  accordance  with  the 
method  suggested  in  the  previous  section.  Continuing  with  the 
example  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  above,  the  percentage  tables 
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tell  US  that  the  proportion  of  school  moneys  paid  to  the  elementary 
teachers  of  Baltimore  is  much  larger  than  the  median  amount  for 
cities  of  the  same  group,  and  that  8  of  the  13  cities  devote  a  less  per- 
centage to  this  purpose. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  salaries  should  not  be  raised,  for  they 
should.  The  salary  schedule  for  the  elementary  schools  in  Baltimore 
is  among  the  lowest  of  all  the  largest  cities  in  the  coimtry.  But  it 
does  mean  that  there  are  other  features  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  schools  of  Baltimore  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  items  that  should  receive  the  greatest  attention  in  such  a 
balancing  between  expenditures  are  those  which  are  lowest  or  highest 
comparatively  in  relation  to  the  percentages  of  other  cities.    Balti-^  { 
more  percentages  for  supervision  and  for  wages  of  janitors  are  the  i 
lowest  for  all  the  cities.    Admitting  that  the  salaries  of  elementar]^^ 
teachers  are  too  low,  is  it  in  this  item  that  the  increased  expenditures 
are  needed  most  in  order  to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of  the  best 
school  system,  and  in  order  to  recompense  all  who  are  serving  it  in  a 
manner  which  most  nearly  approaches  equitable  amounts  t    As  deter- 
mined by  the  standard  set  by  cities  of  the  same  class  the  answer  is 
''No."     Baltimore  needs  to  spend  more  money  for  supervision  before 
spending  more  money  for  teachers  in  order  to  have  the  best  balanced^ 
system,  and  should  in  equity  pay  more  to  her  janitors  before  increasing 
the  salaries  of  her  teachers.    But  the  need  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  from  the  absolute  point  of  view  is  certainly  clear;  the  figures 
merely  prove  that  the  items  of  supervision  and  wages  of  janitors*need 
it  more.    The  final  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Baltimore 
in  order  to  put  her  school  system  on  a  plane  of  efficiency  as  high  as 
other  cities  must  increase  her  income  for  schools  up  to  the  point  where 
normal  expenditures  may  be  made  for  all  these  purposes. 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  discussion  is  that  action  should  never  be 
based  on  a  comparison  of  average  costs  alone,  and  that  the  percentage 
tables  furnish  a  proper  corrective.  The  ideal  is  to  keep  total  average 
costs  and  percentages  of  total  expenses  as  near  the  median  as  possible, 
and  within  the  limit  of  the  middle  50  per  cent,  making  due  allowance 
for  local  conditions  which  may  rightfully  cause  extreme  variations. 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  school  purposes  also  has  very  direct 
relations  with  the  average  cost  per  population  (ratio  of  school  expense 
to  population)  and  the  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  expenses  of  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

METHOD  OF  USING  THE  AVERAQE-GOST  TABLES. 

These  average-cost  tables  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
percentage  tables.  Data  relating  to  average  cost  may  be  gathered 
and  illustrated  according  to  the  methods  presented  in  the  discussion 
of  the  percentage  item.    The  average  cost  in  one  city  for  any  one 
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kmd  of  expenses  may  be  compared  with  the  average  costs  of  other 
cities  in  the  same  group  by  noting  its  relation  to  the  median  and  the 
middle  50  per  cent.  (See  p.  62.)  A  logical  outcome  of  such  a  com- 
parison is  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  increased  resources  that 
would  be  required  to  bring  an  expense  in  any  city  up  to  the  median, 
or  vice  versa,  of  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  deducted  in  order 
to  bring  the  expense  down  to  the  median.  This  may  be  done  by 
obtaining  the  difference  between  the  median  average  cost  of  the  city 
and  multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  (See  Table  32.) 
As  an  example,  let  us  continue  the  discussion  of  the  average  cost  of 
salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  Baltimore.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  for  this  piupose  was  $13.95,  while  the  median  average  cost  for 
the  group  was  $20.36.  The  difference,  $6.41,  multiplied  by  the 
enrollment — ^76,500,  approximately — gives  close  to  $500,000  as  the 
additional  amount  required  to  bring  Baltimore's  expenses  up  to  the 
median  of  the  cities  of  Group  I. 

Comparison  of  all  average  costs  may  be  carried  out  by  the  method 
shown  on  p.  17  for  percentages  of  total  expenses.  The  accompanying 
table,  which  brings  together  all  the  facts  relating  to  average  costs  of 
the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore,  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  a 
variation  of  the  method  suggested  in  connection  with  percentages. 
The  computations  given  have  been  performed  roughly  in  order  that  the 
method  might  be  the  more  clearly  apprehended. 

Table  5  gives  a  comparison  of  average  costs  of  different  kinds  of 
expenses  of  elementary  schools  in  Baltimore  with  median  expenses  of 
Group  I,  together  with  cbmputation  of  amounts  necessary  to  bring 
Baltimore's  expenses  up  to  the  standard  of  other  cities.  The  enroll- 
ment is  figured  as  76,500  in  every  item.^ 

Table  5. — Companion  oj  idnool  expemes  of  Baltimore  wUh  those  of  other  cities. 


Items. 


Total 


Salaries,  taadwra' 

Bapervlsloii 

Janitors',  engtneers',  etc.,  salaries. 

lanltors'  sapplles  and  sundry  o^nnses  of  maintenance 

andopenuMn 

LibiBiles. 

Apparatus  and  mannal  training  equipment 

AepatiB  and  rq>laoement  of  equipment 


Median 
average 
costs,  all 
cities  in 
OroupL 


$26.54 


20.36 
.366 
1.73 

.37 
.06 
.09 
.20 


Baltimore't 

average 

costs. 


tl&Tl 


13.ft5 

.04 

1.32 

Trace. 
.00 
.03 
.14 


17.83 


6.41 
.325 
.41 

.37 
.06 
.06 
.06 


Increased 
expense 
required. 


1600,000 


600,000 
25,000 
34,000 

28,000 
4,000 
4,600 
4,600 


1  This  table  was  prepared  by  the  author  for  the  Commission  appoinUd  to  SMiif  the  spsUm  ofedueaiUtm  in 
As  puftUe  sehooZt  ofBoUimofs  and  appeared  in  report  upon  p.  42. 

Comparison  of  any  average  cost  of  any  city  with  the  average  costs 
of  all  cities  by  use  of  the  tables  of  frequencies  and  accompanying 
diagram  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  percentages* 
(See  p.  17.)  Tables  of  frequencies  for  the  most  important  average 
eosts  follow. 
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Tablb  6. — DisbrilnUion  of  average  ootte,  per  pupil  enrolled,  o/varicnu  expenua  involved 
in  ike  inetrueUonf  operanon,  and  maintenanee  of  elementary  sehooU.    (See  Table  t9,) 


A.  8ALARBI8  OF  TEACHERS. 


Citi«e  of— 

Avenge  o(MtB. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  IIL 

Group  IV. 

All 
dtiee. 

IM8iW.. 

1 

1 

|M9iW 

|10-tlOiW 

1 

2 

4 

tll-411iW 

1 

$12-U2M 

1 

8 
2 
3 
I 
1 
2 
1 
I 

6 

tl3-413iW 

1 

I 

7 

flMUiW 

1 
I 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 

10 

$15-|15.W 

4 

$16-916.99 

7 

S17-617iW 

5 

%IS-%1SM 

I 

6 

$19-ll9iW 

6 

S20-S20.99 

4 

2 

G 

621-121 J9 

4 

f?*622.99«.  • 

1 

123-623.99 

924-9i4M 

1 

1 

625^62Si)9 

626-627 

1 

1 

B.  SUPERVISION. 


BeiDw60J0 

2 
3 
3 

8 
3 

1 
1 

2 
7 
2 
3 

1 
7 
1 
3 

8 

60JM0J9 

19 

60.40-60.fi9 

6 

60.00-60.79 

G 

60iX^6OM 

61-41.19 

1 

2 

1 

4 

61JO-61J9 

61.40-61.fi9 

1 

1 

3 

61.60-61.79 

6U0-61M 

1 

1 

2 

62^.19 

1 
1 
1 

1 

62:20-62^9. 

' 

1 

62.4042  JS9 

1 

62.60-62.79 

1 

1 

62J)0-6aiW 

66-63  JO 

1 

1 

C.  TEXTBOOKS,  STATIONERY.  AND  GENERAL  SUPPLIES. 


BdowOOJO. 
60J0-60J9.. 
60.40-60.G9.. 
60.60-60.70.. 
600X^60.99.. 
61-41.19.... 
$1J041J9.. 
$1.40-61^.. 
$1.00-61.79.. 
61.80-61  J».. 
t6-$2.30.... 


1 
1 
1 


4 

1 


1 

i 


3 

1 

3 
4 

2 


1 
1 


1 
1 
5 
3 
2 
7 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


8 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


7 

4 

12 

8 

10 

10 

4 

6 

4 

3 

1 


D.  SALARIES  OF  JANITORS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  FIREMEN. 

60.40-604SO 

1 

1 

60.60-60.79 

60.8O-60iW 

2 

2 
4 
2 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
6 

7 

61-61.19 

5 

61J0-61.89 

2 
3 
3 

1 
8 
1 

8 

$1.40-$lii0 

0 

$1.00-$1.79 

10 

$1 .80-81  iW 

9 

62-63.19 

11 

62J0-62J9 

4 

I2.4042JS9 

1 

82.60-62.70 

1 

1 

i2fl0-82jB0 

O^io     

2 

3 

•8011.4840                   

1 

1 
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Table  6,-^I>%8tnlnUum  of  average  costs,  per  pupil  enrolled^  ofvarUms  expenses  involved 
in  the  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  elemeniary  sdtools— (Continued. 


E.  FUEL. 


Below  SO^. 
10.2(^0.39.. 
10.40-10.50.. 
t0.60-«).79.. 
t0.80-t0.90.. 
tl-tl.l9.... 
tl.20-tl.3D.. 
tl.40-tl.59.. 
tl.60-tl.80.. 


Avenge  oosts. 


Cities  of— 


Qnrapl. 


Onnip  II. 


2 
1 
4 
2 


4 

2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 


Qroup  III. 


F.  REPAIRS  OF  BUILDINGS. 


3 
4 
0 
8 
3 


1 
2 


OioupIV. 


1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


AU 
cities. 


1 

10 

10 

13 

14 

6 

6 

5 

3 


t0.2&-t0.39. 
t0.40-t0.50. 
tO.eO-40.79. 
t0.80-t0.99. 
tl-tl.l9... 
tl.20-tl.30. 
tl.40-tl.fl9. 
tl.60-tl.70. 
tl.80-tl.99. 
t2-t2.19... 
t2.20-t2.39. 
t2.4(>-t2.59. 
t2.eO-t2.79. 
t2.80-t2.99. 
t^-t3.19... 
t3.20-t3.39. 
t3.40-t3.GO. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 

1 
1 
2 
2 


8 


1 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
1 


2 
3 
3 
1 
1 


8 
6 
8 
4 
G 
8 
6 
6 
6 
3 
1 
2 
1 


4 

i 


O.  TOTAL  EXPENSE  OF  INSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


tll-tll.99. 
tl2-tl2.99. 
tl3-tl3.99. 
tl4-«4.99. 
tl6-tl5.99. 
tl6-tl6.99. 
tl7-tl7.99. 
tl8-tl8.99. 
tl9-tl9.99. 

t21-t21.99. 
t22-422.99. 
t23-t23.99. 
t24-t24.gO. 
f25-t25.99. 
t26-t26.99. 
t27-t27.99. 
t28-t28.99. 
t2»-t29.99. 
t30-t30.99. 
t31-t3l.99. 
t3»-t32.99. 
t38-434... 


1 
1 

"i* 

2 

1 
1 


1 
i 


1 
1 

3 
1 
2 

1 

i" 
1 


1 
1 

'3" 
2 
2 

6 
4 


2 
3 


2 

1 


3 
1 

i' 

3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
2 
3 

8 
3 
2 
7 
9 
6 
2 
7 
7 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
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Tabus  7. — Diitributum  of  average  eosUf  per  pupil  enrolled^  o/variotu  expenses  involved 
in  the  instmctiony  operation^  and  maintenance  ofseeondary  schools.    {See  Table  SO.) 


A.  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 


Cities  of— 

Average  costs. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

Group  rv. 

All 
ciUes. 

120422.49 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
5 
2 
2 

5 

t22JS(>424.99 

f25-t27.49. . 

t27.fiO-t29.99 . . . 

2 

t30-t32.49 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

t32.50-t34.99 

6 
5 
5 

10 

t3fi-t37.49..   . 

t37.50-<39.99 

t40-t42.49 

1 

t42.fiO-t44.99 

1 
3 

t4&-t47.49 

t47.50-449i)9 

t60-t62.49 

1 
1 

t52J!0-t&4. 99 . . 

tSM57.49 

t57.5O-tfi0.99 

t6O-t02.49 

1 

tfl2.fiO-t64.99 

t66-t67.49 

1 
1 

2 

t67JX>-t70jOO 

1 

B.  TEXTBOOKS,  STATIONERY.  AND  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


tO.49 

t0.fiO-tOJO.. 

tl-tl.49 

tl.fiO-tliW.. 

t»-t2.49 

t2.fiO-t2iW.. 

tM3.49 

t3.fiO43J0.. 
•1  #§.•!•  • .  • . 
t4.fiO-t4J9.. 

tfr-t5.49 

tSJSO-tfiJO.. 
to  and  over  < 


1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 


4 

3 
1 
1 
1 
3 


8 
2 


3 
3 
1 


10 
G 
S 
6 
7 
7 
2 
8 
4 
1 
2 
4 
4 


C.  SALARIES  OF  JANITORS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  FIREMEN. 


tl-41.34..... 
tl.25-41.49.. 
tliS04l.74.. 
tl.75-tlJ».. 
t2-t2.24..... 
t2.2M2.49.. 
t2.50-42.74.. 
t2.75-t24».. 

t3-t3.24 

t3.25-t3.49. 
t3JiO-t3.74. 
t3.75-t3.99.. 

9^^vV«44«  ■  •  •  < 

t4.25-t4.49. 

t450-t4.74. 

t4.75-«4.09.. 

tfr-t5.34..... 

t6.2&-t5.49.. 

t6JiO-t6.74.. 

t6.75-t6iW.. 

to  and  over. 


1 

2 

2 


1 
1 


2 
I 
1 
2 

i" 

1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
4 
3 
6 
5 
6 
6 
7 
C 
1 
2 
8 
0 
3 

*i 

1 
2 
1 
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Table  7. — Distribution  of  average  costs,  per  pupU  enrolled,  of  various  expenses  involved 
in  the  instruction,  operation,  and  matntenance  ofseoonaary  schools — Continued. 


D.  FUEL. 


Cities  of— 

Avenge  costs. 

Group  I. 

Oroap  II. 

Group  ni. 

Group  IV. 

All 
ciUea. 

Below  10.20 1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

10.20-10^ 

1 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 

8 

|0.40-I0ii6 

2 

A 

10.00-10.70 

1 
2 

1 

4 

lOJO-IOiNI 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 

Il-$1.19 

7 

$1.20-$1.S8 

0 

J1.4Q-|tU» 

2 
2 

8 

tl.OO-Sl.TO 

6 

Sl.fiO-Sl.99 

1 
1 

1 

6 

12^.19 

8 

I2.20-S2.39 

1 

4 

S2.4a-S2.fi9 

3 

S2.fl&-S2.70 

S2.80-S2.99 

f3  and  over 

1 

2 

8 

E.  REPAIRS  TO  BUILDINGS. 


S0.25-S0.49. 
t0.fiO-S0.74. 
S0.75-S0.99.. 

Sl-«1.24 

SI.25-S1.49.. 
SI  .50-41.74.. 
Sl.75^1.99.. 

S^-S2.24 

S2.25-S2.49.. 
12.5042.74.. 
t2.75-S2.99.. 

SM3.24 

S3.25-S3.49.. 
S3.fiO-S3.74.. 
S3.75-S3.99.. 
S4-S4.24..... 
S4.25-S4.49.. 
S4.fiO-S4.74.. 
S4.75-S4.99.. 
16  and  over. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


2 
8 


1 
1 
1 
3 


2 


1 
2 
1 


3 
5 
8 

7 
6 
4 

3 
6 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 


I 
2 

4 


F.  TOTAL  EXPENSE  OF  INSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE. 


S25-S29.99. 
S30-S34.99. 
S36-S39.99. 

S50454.99. 
S56-I69.99. 
S0M64.99. 
S66-Sa9.99. 
S70-S79.99. 

9oO-SHf>KI. 

I0&410O... 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


2 
1 
I 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
7 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 

i' 

2 


3 

6 
3 
2 

*i" 

'2* 


7 
1 
8 
12 
11 
7 
6 
5 
5 
2 
8 
2 
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The  following  conclusions  are  based  on  comparisons  of  the  average 
costs  of  the  same  kinds  of  expenses  in  the  different  groups  of  cities: 

1.  The  larger  the  city  the  greater  the  average  cost  per  pupil 

enrolled  of — 
(a)  Total  cost  of  instruction,  operatioui  and  maintenance  of 

elementary  schools. 
(&)  Salaries  of  elementaiy-school  teachers, 
(c)  Janitors  of  elementary  schools. 
((2)  Repairs  of  elementary  schools. 

(e)  Total  cost  of  instruction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
secondary  schools. 

(f)  Salaries  of  secondaiy-school  teachers. 

(g)  Janitors  of  secondaiy  schools. 
(A)  Repairs  of  secondary  schools. 

2.  There  is  no  apparent  tendency  in  the  variation  of  the  average 

cost  of — 
(a)  Textbooks,  stationery,   and  general  school  supplies  of 

elementary  schools. 
(h)  Fuel  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

TOTAL  SCHOOL  EXFBHSBS  AS  COMPAUO)  WITH  POPULATION,  TOTAL 
OTT  EXPENSES,  AND  EXPENSES  OF  POUGB  DEPARTMENT. 

Table  31  gives  a  comparison  of  the  total  expenses  of  schools  (1) 
with  the  population,  (2)  with  the  total  city  expenses,  (3)  with  the 
expenses  of  the  police  department. 

The  total  city  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  the  police  department 
have  been  obtained  from  Table  4  of  Special  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census:  Statistics  of  cities,  1908  (pp.  116-163).  The  population 
figures  were  obtained  from  the  same  source  (pp.  343-345).  The 
expenses  of  schools  are  the  same  as  in  the  first  column  of  Table  16. 

Comparison  of  cities  of  the  same  group. — ^Each  of  the  three  items 
expressing  comparative  values — expenses  of  schools  per  capita  of 
population,^  ratio  of  total  school  expenses  to  city  expenses,  and  ratio 
of  total  school  expenses  to  expenses  of  the  police  department — ^may 
be  used  in  the  same  way  in  making  comparisons.  A  rough  comparison 
may  be  made  by  noting  their  respective  ranks  and  the  relation  of 
the  rank  of  each  to  the  ranks  of  the  median  and  of  the  limits  of 
the  middle  60  per  cent.  This  comparison  may  be  made  more  accu- 
rately and  more  impressively  by  the  preparation  of  diagrams.  Balti- 
more is  again  taken  as  the  city  with  which  to  illustrate  this  method  of 
comparison. 

1  Laffdy  lor  the  nk*  of  ooiiTfliileiioe  tha  cost  per  eaplto,  expfnapcd  u  an  abstnct  nomtwr,  is  htn- 
aittt  nforred  to  also  m  the  ntio  of  aohool  ezponaes  to  popalaiion. 
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The  revised  estimates  of  population  in  June,  1908,  as  made  by  the 
Census  Office,  have  been  used  in  making  this  computation.  This 
estimate  for  Baltimore  is  549,017. 


H^TlO 


1.00        2.00         3.00 


4.00 


0.00 


7.00 


CHIGAQO 
ST.  LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

BUFFALO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

MILWAUKEE 

NEWARK 

NEW  ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON 

LOS  ANQELES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Flo.  2.~Ratlo  of  school  expenses  to  population  in  cities  of  Groap  I. 

These  ratios  may  also  be  read  as  cost  per  capita  of  poprulation. 
For  example,  the  cost  per  capita  of  population  of  all  school  expenses 
in  Detroit  was  $4.^  A  comparison  of  the  relative  amounts  of  school 
expenses  and  of  total  city  expenses  in  these  13  cities  shows  that 
Detroit  expended  for  school  purposes  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
city  expenses  than  8  cities  and  a  smaller  percentage  than  4.  The 
median  or  average  percentage  was  25.9;  Detroit's  percentage  was 
28.  In  other  words,  in  the  average,  or  normal  city,  25.9  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  expended  for  all  municipal  purposes  went  for  schools, 
while  in  Detroit  28  cents  were  so  expended.  The  following  diagram 
presents  these  facts: 

I  These  ratios  may  also  be  read  as  the  number  of  cents  in  each  dollar 
of  city  expenses  that  was  expended  for  schools.  For  example,  San 
Francisco  expended  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  city  expenses  upon 
its  schools.^  A  comparison  of  expenses  for  schools  and  for  police  in 
these  13  cities  shows  that  1  city  spent  a  smaller  relative  atnount  for 
schools  than  St.  Louis,  while  11  cities  were  relatively  more  liberal. 
For  every  dollar  spent  for  police,  St.  Louis  spent  only  $1.41  for 


>  Fignres  2, 8,  and  4  were  prepared  for  the  report  of  the  CommiatlonappohiUdtoititifAitgaUmiif^iuca' 
Ami  full^  fwMIe  setoolt  of  JtatttuMrc,  pp.  84-aa. 
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schools^  while  the  median  or  average  city  spent  $2.12.     The  following 
diagram  presents  the  facts: 

TUTIO 


.10 


^0 
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ALLOITIE8 


Flo.  8.^Ratlo  of  nhool  expenses  to  total  tAtj  expeaam  In  oltles  of  Group  I. 

RATIO 
100  2.00  3.00  4.00 


CHIOAOO 
ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND 
BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 
BUFFALO 

SAN  FRANOtSOO 
MILWAUKEE 

NEWARK 
NEW  ORLEANS 

WASHINGTON 
LOS  ANQELES 

MINNEAPOLIS 
ALL  CITIES 
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?io.  4.~Ratio  of  school  expenses  to  expenses  for  poUce  in  cities  of  Group  I. 

These  ratios  may  be  read  as  number  of  dollars  spent  for  schools  for 
each  dollar  that  was  spent  for  poUce.  For  example,  Baltimore 
expended  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  upon  its  schools  for  every  dollar 
spent  for  police.* 


1  Flgnns  2, 3,  and  4  were  prepared  for  the  report  of  the  OminilMionappolntailoatadir  tU  tjfaUm  ofeiuat- 
tkm  In  tiU  pttftUe  teihooU  of  Baltimore,  pp.  34-30. 
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In  order  that  a  comparison  of  any  city  with  those  of  the  same 
group  or  with  aU  may  be  facilitated  the  following  tables  of  frequen- 
cies have  been  prepared: 

Table  8. — DittribuHon  of  ratiot  of  total  9chool  expeiue$  to  popukUum.    (See  Table  SI.) 


Ratio. 

Number  of  diies. 

Qroap  I. 

QXDUp  II. 

Group  III. 

Group  IV. 

Total. 

1.50  to  1.99 

8 
2 
8 
10 
8 
6 
5 
1 
2 
2 

3 

2.00  to  2.49 

1 

2 
5 
4 
0 
6 
2 
3 

4 

230  to  2.99 

1 
1 
2 
3 

4 

8 

12 

8.00  to  3.48 

15 

8.50  to  3.99 

4 
7 
8 
2 

I 

20 

4.00  to  4.49 

22 

4.50  to  4.99 

14 

6.00  to  5.49 

6 

6.50  to  5.99 

3 

6.00  to  0.49 

2 

4 

Table  0. — DUtribution  oj  ratios  of  school  expenses  to  total  city  expenses.    (See  Table  SI,) 


• 

Ratio. 

Number  of  cities. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  TTI. 

Group  IV. 

TotaL 

.15  to  .199 

3 

2 

3 
11 

0 
10 

7 

1 
2 
1 
7 
7 
4 
3 
3 

4 

.20  to  .240 

5 
4 
2 
2 

2 
2 

8 
4 

3 

1 

11 

.26  to  .299 

10 

.80  to  .349 

28 

J5to.399 

19 

.40  to  .440 

17 

JO  to  .649 

11 

J5to  J99 

3 

Table  10. — Distnbutionojraliosof  school  expenses  to  expenses  Jor  police.    (SeeTableSl.) 


Ratio. 

Number  of  dttaB 

* 

Group  I. 

Group  U. 

Group  m. 

Group  IV. 

Total. 

1.00  to  1.49 

3 
3 
2 
3 

1 

4 

1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 

8 

1.60  to  1.99 

3 

3 
4 

6 

1 
1 
1 

8 

2.00  to  2.49 

6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 

13 

2J0to2.99 

14 

3.00  to  3.49 

16 

3J0to3.99 

0 

4.00  to  4.49 

1 

9 

4  JO  to  4.99 

8 

6.00  to  6.49 

5 

6J0to5.99 

2 

6.00  to  6.49 

1 

6 

6  JO  to  6.99 

7.00  to  7.49 

1 

2 

3 

7J0to7.99 

1 
1 

1 

8.00  to  8.49 

1 
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The  foUowixig  diagrams  represent  graphically  the  facts  in  the 
above  tables  relating  to  (1)  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  population  in 
all  cities;  (2)  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  total  city  expenses  in  all 
cities;  (3)  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  expenses  for  police  in  all  cities. 
The  lines  are  drawn  to  represent  the  middle  point  in  each  step  of  the 


RATIO 


1.00 


S.00 


9.00 


4.00 


6.00 


exM 


F».  6.— FreqtMocIn  of  yarioas  ratios  of  sdiool  mp—ee  to  population  In  all  dttas.  Theee  latioa  may 
banad  M  cost  per  capita  of  popolatkm. 


RATIO 


IjOO 

1.00 

aoo 

4.00 
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» 

1 

• 

'h     '    ' 

mm       1                 I  - 

1 

1 

99    ' 

1 

1 

mimma^m 

1- 

|H^^^H 

1 

1 

■ 

Fio.6.~FreqaflDctoB  of  various  latloo  of  KhoolexpaifleB  to  total  city  expoues  in  all  dties.   TheMiatios 
may  be  raad  as  the  nmnber  of  cents  In  each  dollar  of  city  expenses  there  was  expended  for  schools. 

list  of  ratios.  Thus,  in  the  first  table  mentioned  the  first  line  is 
drawn  to  represent  $1.75  as  the  middle  point  between  $1.50  and 
$1.99. 
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Fio.  7.— Frequencies  of  yarious  ratios  of  school  expenses  to  expenses  for  police  in  all  cities.   These  ratioB 
may  be  read  as  the  number  of  dollars  spent  for  schools  for  each  dollar  spent  for  police. 

By  the  use  of  Figure  8  the  place  of  any  city  in  such  diagrams  as 
are  given  above  can  be  readily  found.  As  the  lines  represent  the 
middle  amounts  in  each  step  of  the  distribution  in  the  table  of  fre- 
quencies, it  is  well  to  give  the  exact  amount  for  the  city  in  question. 
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1J26 


2.26 


3.25        4J25 


6.26 
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Fia.  8.— Ratio  of  total  school  expenses  to  popalatlon  of  cities  in  Oroap  m  and  relation  of  ratio  of  Man- 
obeater,  N.  H.,  to  those  of  all  other  ratios. 
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A  comparison  of  the  three  ratios  for  each  of  the  various  cities 
reveals  a  tendency  of  cities  to  maintain  the  same  relationship  to 
other  cities  in  all  three  respects. 

The  two  tables  given  below  (Tables  11  and  12)  bring  together 
certain  facts  relating  to  the  cities  at  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of 
the  distribution  of  the  three  ratios  in  Table  31.  The  first  table 
assembles  the  facts  relating  to  the  ranks  and  the  second  is  based 
upon  ity  giving  instead  of  the  ranks  the  location  of  each  city  e^ 
regards  the  quartiles  in  the  distribution. 

Table  11. — Showing /or  thou  cUiu  which  art  included  in  the  lowest  and  highest  quar- 
tiles of  the  distribtUton  of  ratios  of  sdnool  expenses  to  population  (cost  per  capita)  in 
each  group  f  the  rank  of  the  same  cities  as  regards  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  total  dty 
expenses,  and  ratio  ofsdi/ool  expenses  to  expenses  for  police.    (See  Table  SI,) 


CitkB  in  knrest  quwtUe. 


Ofvuip  1—15  cUkM. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  ICd 

lOlvaakee,  Wis 

Qnmp  II— SO  dtka. 

Memidiie,  Tenn 

NaahvlUe,  Tenn 

Birminsbam,  Aia. 

St.  Pauil,  Kinn 

AlliBny,N.Y 

Ormp  m—^Jt  dlk», 

JaekBODTiHe.Fla 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Oa 

Norfolk,  Va 

Manchester  Jf.  H 

^Ko^Viei '•••-' 

DallM,Tez. 

Reading,  Pa 

EUnbeih.  N.  J 

Wichita,  l^ns. 

armnpIV—tSeUks, 

Chattanoofa,  Tenn . . . . 

Knoxviile^enn. 

Newport.  &y 

Woonsooket,  R.  I 

Oabaque,  Iowa 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 

Lancaster,  Pa 


Rank. 


Ratio  Ql  Ratio  of 


school 
ex- 


^ 


1 
2 
3 


1 

a 

3 

4 
5 


1 

a 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


1 

3 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


school 
ex- 

to  total 
dtyex- 


2 
5 
6 


Ratio  of 

school 

ex- 

pODBBo 

to  ex- 

for 

poUoe. 


la 

3 
8 


1 

3 

5 

7 

3 

4 

7 

8 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

a 

4 

4 

14 

16 

10 

14 

6 

11 

18 

34 

31 

18 

7 

a8 

33 

a 

1 

1 

4 

18 

6 

4 

6 

8 

10 

18 

8 

30 

16 

Cities  in  highest  qoartile. 


€hnmp  I— IS  eUkt, 

Washington,  D.C... 

Newark,  N.J 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Oroup  II— SO  eUiet. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Oakland,  Cal 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Omaha,  Kefar 

QTOttpin—JiMema 

SprinKfield,  Mass. . . . . 
IMS  Moines.  Iowa. . . . 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Hartlord(Conn 

Taooma,  wash 

SaginaWfMteh 

Brocton,  Mass 

Canid6n,N.  J 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Portland,  Me 

OrtrnpIV-sadUa, 

naveinMHl,  Iowa..  • . . 

Maiden,  Masi 

Sacramento,  Oal 

Topeka,  Kans 

Pueblo.  Colo 

Sioox  City,  Iowa 

Haverhill,  Mass 


Ratio  oflRatio  of 
school 


school 
ex- 


to 


13 
13 
11 


30 
19 
18 
17 
16 


40 
30 
38 
37 
36 
36 
34 
33 
33 
31 


37 
37 
36 
35 
34 
23 
23 


p« 
tot 


ex- 


total 
dtyex- 


8 
10 
13 


10 
10 
18 
9 
13 


30 
38 
37 
16 
33 
36 
10 
38 
13 
6 


34 
17 
10 
37 

5 
34 

7 


Ratio  of 

school 

ex- 

to  ex- 
penses 

for 
police. 


6 

9 

13 


30 
14 
18 
11 
17 


30 
30 
26 
30 
34 
37 
35 
16 
33 
16 


16 
17 
10 
28 
13 
30 
15 
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Tablb  12. — Showing  for  thou  cities  which  lie  in  the  lowest  and  hiffhest  qwatiiUs  in  the 
distribtUion  of  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  population  (cost  per  capita)  in  eath  aroupy  the 
nwmher  of  cases  in  which  their  ratios  of  school  expenses  to  city  expenses  ana  of  school 
esn>enses  to  expenses  of  police  fall  in  eaxhofthefofur  guartOes  of  those  distributions,  (See 
lible^l.) 

L  CrriEB  WHOSE  COSTS  PER  CAPITA  LIB  IN  THE  LOWEST  OR  FIRST  QUARTILB  OP 

RATIO  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENSES  TO  POPULATION. 


Num- 
ber of 
dties. 

Ratio  of  Bchool  expenses  to  total 
city  expenses. 

Ratio  of  flotaool  expenses  to  poUoe 
expenses. 

CiUeso^ 

FiiBt 

Second 

Thiiti 

'ST 

Fourth 

First 
quar- 
ter. 

Second 

Third 
quar- 
ter. 

Fourth 

Group  I 

3 

5 

11 

7 

1 

4 
6 
3 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 
3 
7 
5 

2' 

2 

1 

2 

Group  II 

Group  III 

2 
2 

2 

1 

Group  IV 

Total 

26 

14 

8  !           4 

16 

5 

5 

II.  CITIES  WHOSE  COSTS  PER  CAPITA  LIE  IN  THE  HIGHEST  OR  FOURTH  QUARTILE 

OF  RATIO  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENSES  TO  POPULATION. 


Group  I.... 
Group  II... 
Group  III.. 
Group  IV.. 

Total. 


3 

6 

10 

7 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

I 
3 
3 
3 



1 

1 
2 
4 
4 

I 
2 

4 

........ 

........ 

3 
2 

25 

3 

5 

7 

10 

6 

11 

1 

3 
3 
1 


8 


S^       These  tables  indicate  that  cities  which  give  low  amounts  per  capita 

I    to  schools  do  not  generally  reduce  correspondingly  the  costs  of  their 

municipal  governments  in  general  and  of  their  police  departments  so 

that  the  ratio  of  school  expenses  to  these  expenses  will  be  main- 

\  tained  near  the  median,  and  that  cities  which  pay  large  amounts  per 

\  capita  for  schools  do  not  as  a  rule  maintain  their  city  governments  at 

'  such  a  high  rate  of  expense  as  to  bring  the  ratio  of  school  expenses  to 

;  total  city  expenses  and  of  school  expenses  to  poUce  down  near  the 

jmedian.     In  other  words,  expenses  for  schools  and  other  city  expenses 

iare  largely  dissociated.    Those  considerations  which  prompt  a  cutting 

•down  in  school  expenses  do  not  produce  reductions  in  city  expenses, 

land  increases  in  school  expenses  do  not  cause  augmentation  in  amounts 

Igpent  for  other  purposes. 


r 


I 


This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  separation  in  many  cities  of  the 
organs  of  local  government  for  education  and  for  other  civil  purposes. 
While  the  problem  can  not  be  entered  upon  in  this  study  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  in  favor  of  cities  with  departments  of  education 
making  low  appropriations  for  school  purposes  without  paring  down 
other  expenses;  while  those  cities  in  which  the  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  independent  districts  spend  relatively  large  amounts 
for  educational  purposes.  The  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  either  form 
of  administration  can  not  be  discussed  here.  It  may  be  said  in 
passing,  however,  that  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
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this  particular  matter  is  the  efficiency  of  tiie  schools  in  the  various 
cities  under  the  two  forms  of  organization. 

Comparison  of  percentages  hy  groups. — Tlie  following  conclusions  are 
apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  median  and  the  limits  of  the  mid- 
dle 50  per  cent  of  each  group: 

1.  The  larger  the  city  the  greater  is  the  expense  per  capita  of 
population  for  maintaining  schools. 

2.  The  larger  the  city  the  smaller  is  the  ratio  of  school  expenses 
to  total  city  expenses. 

3.  The  larger  the  city  the  smaller  is  the  ratio  of  school  expenses  to 
expenses  for  the  police  department. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  drawn  that,  while  expenses  for  schools 
per  capita  of  population  increase  with  the  size  of  the  cities,  they  do 
not  as  a  rule  increase  so  much  as  other  city  expenses. 

Table  13. — Showing  for  each  ratio  the  5  cities  in  the  entire  list  of  lOS  citiea  that  stand 
lowest  and  the  5  that  stand  highest^  together  with  the  amounts  of  the  ratios.  (See 
Table  31.) 

RATIO  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENSES  TO  POPULATION. 


Lowest  ratios. 

HlgbflstntifM. 

attes. 

Ratios. 

Cities. 

Ratios. 

Jackaonville.  Fla 

1.74 
1.78 
1.94 
2.04 
2.21 

Washington,  D.  C ti.40 

ChaHfwt-ftn.  n-  f^ - 

Springfield,  Mass 6.09 

Newarlc,  n.  J 1          6.02 

ChsttftTKKHW.  Tftnn. , 

Des  Moines.  Iowa '          fi.  oi 

Norfblk.  V'aJ 

flpo^fM,  ^^'^h 

5.84 

RATIO  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENSES  TO  TOTAL  CITY  EXPENSES. 


Savannah,  Ga 

Charleston.  S.C... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Jackson vllte,  Fla. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 


Joplln,  Mo 

Topeka,  Kans.. 

York,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa. . . 
Newcastle,  Pa. 


0.530 
.530 
.509 
.498 
.492 


RATIO  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENSES  TO  EXPENSES  FOR  POLICE. 


Savannah .  Qa 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . . 
Charleston,  S.C... 

Norfolk.  Va 

San  Fraadsoo,  Cal. 


L04 
1.06 
1.08 
1.19 
1.22 


Topeka,  Kans 

Racine,  Wis 

Passaic,  N.J 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Spokane,  Wash 


8.04 
7.92 
7.45 
7.23 
7.07 


AVERAGE  COST  PER  PUPIL  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Table  32  makes  possible  a  comparison  of  the  average  cost  per  pupil 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  each  city.  It  also  contains 
the  enrollment  figures  that  have  been  uped  in  all  the  computations 
of  average  cost  made  in  this  study  and  the  date  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  each  city. 
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The  following  table  of  frequencies  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
ratios  of  average  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

Table  14. — DistnbtUion  of  ratios  of  average  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Ratio. 

Number  of  cities. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

Group  IV. 

AU. 

1.00  to  1.49 

1 
8 
4 

1 
7 

10 
5 
3 

1 
8 
3 
4 

3 

1.50  to  1.99 

2 
5 
1 

25 

2.00  to  2.49 

22 

2.50  to  2.99 

10 

3.00  to  3.49 

2 

5 

3.50  to  3.99 

2 

1 

3 

4.00  to  4.49 

1 

1 

4.50  to  4.99 

1     '   "   " 

RATIO 


(0 

UJ 

P 

5 


1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

9L 

-h 

26   LhHI 

■—r- 

w 

22  Lbhi 

1— i 

- 

10  Lm 

H 

6    L. 

/ 

- 

3  L. 

« 

•h- 

- 

Pia.  9.— Ratios  of  average  costs  per  pupU  of  seoondary  and  etemeataiy  schools  In  all  cities.  This  ratio 
may  also  he  read  as  the  number  of  dollars  expended  for  secondary  schools  for  each  dollar  expended  for 
elementary  schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  cities  in  each  group  that  are 
located  at  the  principal  points  in  the  distribution  of  ratios  of  average 
costs  of  secondary  and  elementary  schools  in  each  group: 
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From  the  above  table  it  may  be  seeu  (1)  that  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  relative  average  cost  of  elementary  and  high  schools;  (2)  that 
no  territorial  lines  or  division  of  cities  by  population  can  be  drawn  in 
making  a  differentiation  between  them,  each  section  of  the  country 
and  one  State,  Pennsylvania,  being  represented  in  almost  every  col- 
umn. The  extreme  variation  in  all  the  cities  included  is  2.71.  The 
extreme  variations  shown  in  the  table  indicate  that  proper  balances 
are  not  being  maintained  in  the  school  expenditures  of  some  cities. 
More  money  in  some  cases  should  be  spent  upon  the  elementary 
schools;  in  others  less  money  should  be  spent  upon  the  high  schools. 
The  retardation  and  elimination  statistics  of  such  cities  as  have 
extreme  ratios  should  be  carefully  studied  in  this  connection.  For 
instance,  Baltimore,  which  has  just  been  shown  spends  too  little  on 
its  elementary  schools  rather  than  too  much  on  its  high  schools,  has 
a  high  percentage  of  retardation  and  elimination.  More  money  is 
needed  in  that  city  for  elementary  schools,  both  to  maintain  its  present 
curriculum  and  to  widen  the  scope  of  those  schools,  although  the 
expenses  of  the  high  schools  should  not  be  diminished.  (See  p.  94.) 
In  some  cities  it  would  be  a  far  better  distribution  of  public  funds  to 
take  away  from  high  schools  having  high  average  cost  and  high  per- 
centage of  funds  devoted  to  them  and  to  add  the  same  to  the  broaden- 
ing of  courses  in  the  elementary  schools  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  backward  or  who  are  losing  interest  in  the  present 
curriculum.  This  is  true  especially  if  the  city  has  high  percentages 
of  retardation  and  elimination. 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  range  of  a  proper  ratio  between 
average  costs  of  elementary  and  high  schools?  The  table  above 
furnishes  a  tentative  answer  to  the  question  for  each  group  of  cities 
and  for  all  cities  taken  together.  Taken  all  in  all  the  best  answer 
for  all  cities  is.  The  ratio  should  lie  between  1.80  and  2.60 — a  range  of 
.80 — with  2.16  as  the  best  representative  amount.  The  two  former 
figures  are  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  for  the  entire  list  of  cities 
and  any  variation  below  and  above  these  at&ounts  should  have 
reasonable  justification. 
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Tabls  16. — Showing  total  khool  expenaea  and  exvensea  of  general  control  of  echool  gya- 

terns  in  lOS  cUiea  oj  80,000  popuiatian  ana  over,  1909, 


Cltta. 


Onuid  total 

Qroupl 

OroapII 

Oroupm 

Group  IV 


Total 
achool 


S56,434,14« 


30,447,150 

11,133,770 

10,687,807 

4,155,410 


Board  of 
educa- 
tion. 


$566,806 


405,734 
53,811 
88,256 
19,005 


Finanoe 
oiBoes. 


1336,802 


235,291 
30,554 
44,647 
26,310 


Superin- 
tendent's 
office. 


$780,775 


296,533 
162,706 
190,683 
101,853 


Other 
overhead 
ezpenaes. 


$296,917 


184,177 
51,806 
46,401 
14,534 


Total  for 
general 
control. 


$1,961,390 


1,121,735 
298,876 
878,987 
161,702 


GROUP  I.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  300,000  OR  OVER  IN  1910. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 
12 
13 


Chioa«9.IU 

8t.Lodb.Mo 

Clevelaaa,  Ohio... 

BaltlmflTO,  Md 

Detroit,  IClch 

Bulblo,N.Y 

San  Fraoolaoo,  Cal 
MUwaukee,Wis... 

Neirark.  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Los  Angles,  Cal... 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


$9,492,789 
2,796,654 
2,374,107 
1,824,823 
1,706,858 

1,607,378 
1,717,249 
1,314,257 

952,247 

2,055,915 
1,288,852 
1,360,481 


$90,925 

103,866 

7,032 


$201,380 
7,609 
8,379 


4,999 

11,950 

19,280 

36,019 

3,827 

13,360 

4,758 
3,123 

14,096 

$36,929 

7,000 

63,952 

15,248 

29,922 

13,141 
30,325 
23,541 
21,349 
20,558 

13,750 

11,600 

9,218 


$31,946 

23,075 

111,347 

3,714 


5,639 

'"to 

4,466 
3,920 


$361,180 

231,560 

190,710 

39,436 

29,922 

118.0TO 
42,284 
48,460 
67,368 
24,455 

31,585 
34,374 
12,341 


GROUP  n.-CITIE8  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  100,000  TO  300,000  IN  1910. 


14 
15 
lA 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 


94 
% 
26 
V 

28 


30 
81 
32 
33 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.... 

Proiideooe,  R.I 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

PortUnd,  Ores 

Cohimbus,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Oakland,  Cal 

Svraeuse,  N.  Y , 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 
Birmingham,  Ala. . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scraoton,  Pa 

Patenoa.N.J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Grand  Rapids,  Mioh 

NashTllle,  Tenn 

Lowell.  Mass 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Albany,  N.Y 


$960,225 
054,168 
755,981 
671,062 
603,836 

645,916 
686,014 
584,536 
656,589 
160,318 


(,401 
552,007 
524,307 
544,819 
538,899 

274,065 
429,964 
507,322 
541,705 
363,560 


S3,209 

6,962 

$4,417 

6,1TO 

3,800 

800 

4,578 

■**■•"**•* 

7,823 

713 

264 

3,231 
13,538 

4,815 

12,948 
2,095 

1,995 

1,600 
85 

6.322 

$9,179 

25,323 

7,100 

9,000 

5,440 

3,500 
10,968 
4,800 
4,817 
6,427 

5,400 

16,506 

3,700 

6,681 

12,782 

3,000 
5,761 
11,568 
3,500 
7,254 


$5,264 
5,779 


13,184 

12,505 

83 

1,500 

801 


1,376 
1,680 


584 

2,792 

1,417 
1,200 


3,560 


$17,652 
31,102 
13,062 
13,417 
24,794 

20,006 
11,061 
10,878 
14,244 
6,427 

10,271 
31,724 
8,515 
21,813 
17,754 

6,412 

6,961 

11,568 

13.372 

7,254 
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Table  16. — Shovring  total  kHooI  expenna  and  expenses  of  general  eontrol  of  school  sys- 
tems in  tOS  cUies  of  30,000  population  and  over,  190^— Continued. 

GROUP  III.-CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  fiO^OOO  TO  100.000  IN  1910. 


84 

86 
80 
87 


89 
40 
41 
43 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

40 
M 
61 
63 
63 

64 
65 

66 
57 

68 

69 
60 
61 
63 
68 

64 

66 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 
71 
73 
73 

74 
76 


Cities. 


Hartfbrd,  Gonn 

Trenton,  N.  J 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Reading,  Pa 

Camden,  N.  J 


Dallas,  Tex 

Sprinsfield,  Mass. 
WilminBton,  Del. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Lawrence,  Mass.. 


Taooma,  Wash 

Kansas  City,  Kans . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Troy,N.Y 

Utica,N.Y 


Elisabeth,  N.  J.... 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Manchester,  N.  U. . 
Eyansville,  Ind 


Norfolk,Va 

WUkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Peoria.  lU 

Erie,  Pa 

Savannah,  Ga 


Oklahoma,  Okla.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. . . 
Chariflston,  S.  C. 

Portland,  Me 

East  St.  Louis,  ni. 


Holyoka,  Mass. . . 
JaoksonTille,  Fla. 
Brockton,  Mass.. 
Bayonne,  N.  J... 
Johnstown,  Pa. . , 


Pasaalc,N.J.. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Coyington,  Ky. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Springfield,  111. 


Saginaw,  Mich. 
Canton,  Ohio. . 


Total 
school 


8535,300 

408,423 
381,048 
383,268 
419,388 

384,641 
606,700 
386,393 
486,746 
383,398 

363,143 
253,365 
360,764 
330,346 
368,606 

313,609 
343,338 
360,404 
167,736 
333,761 

144,720 
331,600 
370,468 
317,316 
134,860 

189,447 
353,430 
103,360 
357,663 
187,180 

348,410 
86,068 
363,474 
287,080 
183,061 

300,831 
138,670 
134,810 
163,076 
186,308 

341,044 
167,771 


Board  of 

educa- 
tion. 


86,000 
3,680 


8,740 


4,333 


4,466 
0,340 
6,337 
3,000 


3,683 

1,438 

10,066 

860 

1,003 


1, 


3,830 
6,031 


4,040 


8,800 


4,018 


3,164 
1,371 
3,111 


468 
3,386 


Finance 
oflkses. 


81,867 


1,800 


876 


60 
600 

104 


Superin- 
tendent's 
office. 


800 


6,503 
000 

0,178 


3,106 
3,030 


3,068 


3,070 


8,000 


800 


0,636 


3,833 
730 


83,303 
5,500 

10,625 
7,030 
8,393 

8,678 
11,7K> 
8,364 
6,317 
4,843 

7,037 
4,373 
3,033 
4,060 
4,800 

8,600 
8,700 
4,660 
3,583 
4,006 

1,616 
6,178 
3,000 
4,186 
4,500 

8,830 
3,800 
3,730 
8,516 


5, 

8,404 

6,064 

3,000 

6,810 

8,640 
3,460 
3,400 
4,064 
6,030 

6,746 
3,481 


Other 
OTsrhead 
expenses, 


81,183 


3,046 
140 

8,353 
806 

4,176 
3,386 
1,433 
430 
6,103 


667 
300 


134 


1, 


8,011 

137 

1,137 


3,630 


1,103 
1,401 

1,810 


377 


1,380 

3,106 

350 

130 

1,614 


• 


Total  iDT 

general 

control. 


811,353 

8,180 

10,625 

0,720 

8,303 


7,( 
14,736 

8,404 
13,677 

6,648 


16,1 

16,068 

13,301 

8,483 

0,003 

6,363 

5,770 

16,006 

8,043 

6,r 


4,400 
13,947 
16,431 
10,611 

6,627 

5,615 
11,380 
3,730 
4,707 
7,674 

6,047 
6,804 
6,064 

I'" 


6,704 
5,401 
6,706 
11,840 
6,140 

41,661 
6,587 
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Tabu  16.^^^010111^  toUU  school  ezpenses  and  ezpevues  of  general  control  of  echool  gyt- 
tem$  in  lOS  cities  of  SO, 000  population  and  over,  1909 — Continued. 

GROUP  IV.— CITIBS  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  dOfiOd  TO  50,000  IN  1910. 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
83 
83 
84 
86 

86 
87 
88 

80 
90 

91 
02 

OS 
04 
96 

96 
97 
96 
99 
100 

101 
102 
IfiB 


atiM. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. . 
Lancaster,  Pa. ... 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Little  Rock.  Ark.. 
Rockf9rd,Ill 

Bay  City,  Mich.... 

York,  Pa 

Bacranifinto,  Cal. . . 
Chattanooga,  Tenn 
Maiden,  liass 

Pueblo,  Colo 

HavertiUl,  Mass. . . 
New  Britain,  Conn 

Topeka,Kan8 

Davenport,  Iowa. . 

Wheeling.  W.  Va.. 

Chester,  Pa 

Dubuque,  Iowa. . . 
Woonaocket,  R.  I. 
Radoe^Wis 

Enoxville,  Tenn. . 

Newcastle,  Pa 

Joliet,Ill 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Taunton,  Mass. . . . 

Oakoah.Wls 

Joplin,  Mo 

Newport,  Ky 


Total 
school 


$201,948 
137,387 
184,872 
128,597 
163,741 

168,253 
146,104 
220,688 
86,702 
226,888 

187,326 
184,473 
143,210 
201,880 
226,280 

153,296 
122,064 
116,346 
97,801 
140,916 

79,215 
146,066 
117,329 
123,028 
142,618 

107,606 

120,347 

80,400 


Board  of 
educa- 
tion. 


1,408 
1,800 

1,778 

50 

1,480 


Finance 

OfflOBS. 


81.533 

1,200 

6,770 

11.060 

500 

250 
2.435 

1,340 

2,133 

1,860 

50 

350 
100 

2,948 

3,088 

420 


900 

100 
2,617 

3,061 

1,868 

16 

300 
1,605 

1,686 

Superin- 
tendent's 
office. 


86,644 
3,458 
3,355 
4,087 
2,770 

8,550 
5,304 
4,262 
2,556 
5,475 

5,756 
3,067 
4,531 
3,400 
2,750 

3,329 
2,734 
2,700 
2,032 
2,700 

8,490 
3,201 
4,512 
4,321 
8,873 

2,956 
3,060 
2,160 


Other 
oyerhead 


$203 

"ow 


2,001 
1,200 


75 


3,347 


2,187 


860 

36 

501 

661 


56 
772 
440 

50 

244 

000 
178 


Total  for 
general 
control. 


86,544 
5,104 
4,555 

11,807 
3,830 

6,301 
8,030 
4,262 
3,071 
5,475 

0,730 
5,434 
5,460 
6,158 
6,837 

8,056 
7,322 
4,636 
3,433 
4,261 

3,480 
6,438 
7,901 
6,629 
2,923 

3,216 
5,945 
4,028 
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EXPE17SES  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


Table  19. — Shomng  total  co»t  of  irutructwny  operaUonj  and  maintenance  of  normal, 
evening^  vooo^ion,  and  special  ichooU  in  103  eitiet  of  30,000  population  and  over. 


1909. 


Cities. 


Grand  total, 


Group  I. . . 
Group  II. . 
Group  III. 
Group  IV. 


Normal 
achoola. 


1341,328 


310,788 

2,890 

27,670 


Evening 
scAiools. 


3812,464 


563,168 

173,026 

140,753 

34,617 


Vacation 
schools. 


306,849 


78,811 

8,714 

8,540 

784 


Special 
flohooto. 


3206,860 


167,150 

16,687 

18,679 

6,344 


TotaL 


11,550,510 


1,119,906 

202,217 

195,642 

41,745 


GROUP  L— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OP  300,000  OR  OVER  IN  1910. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 


Chicago,  ni 

St.  Louis.  Mo. . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Baltimore.  Md.. 
Detroit,  llich... 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 
ICUwaukee.Wis... 

Newark.  M .  J 

New  Orleans,  La. . 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.. , 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


3115,356 
57,792 
60,185 


3,870 


13,500 
21,472 

38,503 


3150,307 
31,766 
27,012 
23,332 
25,580 

33,823 
72,447 
19,148 
123,246 
15,756 

21,363 
8,234 
2,154 


315,000 

5,405 

12,162 


10,871 
4,492 


2,334 
27,397 


1,060 


346,448 
44,858 
10,569 


9,422 


13,410 
42,442 


3336,112 

139,911 

100,828 

23,332 

45,873 

42,185 
85,866 
63,024 
164,233 
37,228 

50,806 
8,234 
3,214 


GROUP  II.-CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  100,000  TO  300,000  IN  1810. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

18 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


JeraevCity,  N.  J. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
St.  Paul, Minn... 
Portland,  Oieg. . . 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Oakland,  Cal 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.... 
New  Haven,  Coon, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Patersoa,  N  J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


NashviUe,  Tenn.. 

Lowell,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Spokane,  Wash.. 
Albany,  It  Y.... 


32,880 


316,306 
38,230 


4,460 
634 


10,151 
6,078 
7,108 


1,893 
12,100 
8,156 
5,465 
8,571 

2,366 
23,863 
16,833 

1.482 
10,068 


31,238 


1,933 


410 
2,000 


1,476 


1,657 


312,514 


4,173 


317,644 

38,230 

1,833 

16,874 

3,524 


10,151 
6,480 
8,168 


1,883 

12,100 

8,156 

5,466 

14,220 

2,366 
13,863 
17,488 

1.482 
10,060 


GROUP  m.-CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  50,000  TO  100,000  IN  1810. 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

30 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


Hartford,  Conn 

Trenton,  N.J 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Readhig,  Pa 

Camden,  N.J 


Dallas,  Tex 

Springfield,  Mass.. 
Wilmtagton,  Del. . 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Lawrence,  Mass... 


Taooma,  Wash 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

St.  Joseph,^  Mo 

Troy,N.Y 

UUca,N.Y 


313,668 


318,787 
6,296 
6,771 
5,156 
2,766 

1,840 

13,187 

1,643 

1,001 

12,654 


3,236 
3,467 


34,217 


3,227 
1,096 


313,733 


3,770 


324,004 

20,000 

20.430 

5.156 

2,766 

1,840 

16,057 

1,643 

^228 

13,750 


3,236 
3,467 


KOBMAIi,  EVENING,  AND  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
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Table  19. — Showing  total  cost  of  ingtmctvmj  opmtion.  and  maintenance  of  normal, 
evening^  vacation,  and  special  schools  in  lOS  cities  of  30,000  population  and  over, 
1909— Continued. 

GROUP  UI.-CITIE8  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  50,000  TO  100,000  IN  lOlO-Contlnued. 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 
56 
57 

58 

50 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 
66 
67 


69 
70 

n 

72 

73 

74 
75 


Cities. 


£iixabeth,N.J.... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Manchester,  N.  H.. 
EyansYille,  Ind 


Norfolk,  Va 

Wilkes-Bano,  Pa. 

Peoria,  lU 

Erie,  Pa 

Savannah,  Ga 


Oklahoma,  Okla. 
HarrisbUTR,  Pa... 
Charleston,  S.C.. 

Portland,  Me 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Holyoke,  Mass... 
Jackscmvillo.  Fla. 
Brockton,  Mass.. 
Bayonne,  N.  J... 
Johnstown,  Pa. . . 


Passaic,  N.J... 
WichiU,  Kans. 
CoTington,  Ky. 
AUentown,  Va. 
Springfield,  111. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
Canton,  Ohio... 


Normal 
schools. 


62,453 


1,584 


1,023 


2,589 


5,063 
1,270 


Evening 
scho<^. 


Vacation 
schools. 


69,683 

3.893 

7,746 

1,931 

906 

812 
1,429 

970 
1,465 
1,515 

1,556 
747 


1,348 
832 

7,813 


5,178 
5,691 


5,426 


230 

1,100 

'508 

2,170 


Special 
schools. 


61,176 


Total. 


612,136 

3.893 

7,746 

1.931 

906 

812 
1,429 

970 
3.049 
1,515 

1.556 
1,770 


1,348 
832 

7,813 


5,178 
5,601 


5,426 
2,589 
230 
1,100 
5,591 

4,616 


GROUP  IV.-CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  30,000  TO  60,000  IN  1910. 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 


Siotix  City,  lows. 
Lancaster,  Pa 


I. 


Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Little  Rock.  Ark... 
Rockford,  lU 


Bay  City,  Mich.... 

York,  Pa 

Sacramento,  Cal. . . . 
Chattanoofra,  Tenn. 
Maiden,  Mass 


Pueblo,  Colo 

Haverhill,  Mass 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Topeka,  Kan<^ 

Davenport,  Iowa... 


Whecline,W.Va. 

Chester,  Pa 

Dubuque,  Iowa.. 
Woonsockot,  R.  I, 
Racine,  Wis 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Newcastle,  Pa... 

Joliet,Ill 

Auburn,  N.  Y..., 
Taunton,  Mass. . 


Oshkosh.^'ls. 

JopUn,  Mo 

Newport,  Ky. 


62,583 
1,241 


345 

438 


10,077 
"5,617 


2.447 
3,135 


$784 


2,421 
1,600 


353 

808 

3,049 

563 


$1,112 
"i,'264 


3,052 


976 


62,583 
1,241 


346 
1,550 


11,281 
'5,'6i7 


3.231 
3,135 


2,421 
4,662 


353 

808 
3,049 

1,479 
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Table  22. — Showing  expenses  ojf  instruction^  operation^  and  maintenance  of  kinder- 
gartens in  103  cities  of  30^000  population  and  over,  1909. 


Orand  total. 


Onmpl... 
Qroapn.. 
Onmp  III. 
OnmpIV. 


Salaries  of 
teadhere. 


11,205,978 


ni,872 

208,860 

170,142 

55,114 


Salaries 
and  ex- 
penaeBof 
supervi- 
sors. 


Text- 
books, 
station- 
ery, and 
general 
school 
supplies. 


Other 

current 

expenses. 


118,271 


11,717 

2,904 

2,800 

850 


139,549 


25,551 
5,443 
7,036 
1,519 


$30,543 


12.092 

6,800 

11,019 

632 


Total. 


#1,294,341 


821,232 

223,997 

190,997 

56,116 


GROUP  I.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  300,000  AND  OVER  IN  1910. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 


Chicago,  HI 

St.  Louis, Mo... 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BaltimorB,Md.. 
Detroit,  Mich... 


Buflftlo,N.Y 

San  Fiancisqo,  Cal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis... 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La.. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1198,403 

152,358 

53,009 


96,835 
23,470 


63,660 

'38,'566 

71,230 

66,927 

7,490 


$5,762 
1,500 


1,200 


3,255 


$6,117 
3,937 
2,111 


3,906 
958 


3,200 

2,620 

2,682 

20 


$5,253 

744 

2,892 


1,666 


1,602 

110 

35 


$209,773 

162,801 

59,512 


100,741 
27,184 


63,650 

"ii'TOO 

78,607 

60,719 

7,545 


GROUP  n.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  100,000  TO  300,000  IN  1910. 


14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

I 

31 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 


34 
85 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
46 


JerseyCity,  N.  J. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. . 
Portiand,  Oxeg.. 
Columbus.  Ohb. 

Toledo,  Onio 

Oakland,  Cal.... 


Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Birmin^bam,  Ala. . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 


Paterson,  N.  J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Grand  Rapids,  Mfeh. 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Lowell,  Mass 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Spokane.  Wash.. 
Albany,  N.Y... . 


$28,945 


37,003 
4,560 

18,000 
19,400 


14,915 


36,438 


12,930 
17,809 

ii'sso 


$004 


1,100 


900 


$805 
160 


643 


2,000 


1,033 


546 

176 


$2,765 


3,719 


326 


$20,840 


40,653 
4,710 

18,000 
24,862 


16,915 


37,471 


13,476 
18,311 


19,750 


GROUP  III.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  50,000  TO  100,000  IN  1910. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Trenton,  N.  J.. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Reading,  Pa 

Camden,  N.J 

Dallas,  Tex 

Sprin^Oeld,  Mass. . . 


$20,718 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 


Lawrence,  ifass 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Kansas  City.  Kans. 


4,000 

' 15,096 


24,368 
""4Ski 


$700 


$1,811 


300 

ij'soo' 


399 


cW4 

"73 


$643 
'6,'674 


$32,229 


4,uBV 
'i6,'45i 


32,736 
*  "623 


KINDEBOABTENS. 
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Table  22. — Showing  expenses  of  instructionf  operation^  and  rnainUnanee  of  kinde>^- 
gartens  in  lOS  cities  of  30,000  population  and  over,  2909 — Continued. 

GROUP  III.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  fiO,000  TO  lOO/XX)  in  1910-Contfaiued. 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

66 
67 
58 
69 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 

68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


76 
77 
78 
7» 
80 

81 
82 

83 

84 
85 

86 

87 
88 
80 
90 

01 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 


St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Troy.N.  Y 

Utk».N.Y 

£lii8both,N.J.... 
Schflneotady,  N.  V. 


Hobotoen,  N.  J.... 
Manchester,  N.  II. 
EvansYille,  Ind... 

Norfolk,  Va 

WfUEBS-Barre,  Pa. 


Peoria,  HI 

Erie,  Pa 

Savannah,  Ga... 
Oklahoma,  Okla. 
HarrisbuiiS,  Pa... 


Charleston,  S.C... 

Portland,  lie 

East  St.  Louis,  lU. 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . 


Brockton,  Mass. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Passaic,  N.J... 
Wichita,  Kans. 


Covington,  Ky. 
AUentown.  Pa. 
Springfield,  ni. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
Canton,  Ohio. . 


Salaries  of 
teachers. 


812,653 
12,613 


6,564 

15,568 
1,909 
7,350 


6,829 
1,790 


4,185 


3,675 
'9,'i36 


6,720 


6,954 


570 


Salaries 
and  ex- 
penses of 
supervi- 
sors. 


Text- 
books, 
station- 
ery, and 
general 
school 
supplies. 


8762 


547 

660 
160 
104 


78 
143 


319 
*i98 


471 


Other 

current 

expenses. 


8760 


14 
24 


142 


3,632 


240 


Total. 


GROUP  IV.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  30,000  TO  60,000  IN  1910. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Little  Roclc,  Ark... 
Rockford,Ill 


Bay  aty,  Mich.... 

York,  Pa 

Sacramento,  Cal — 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Maiden,  Mass 


Pueblo,  Colo 

Haverhill,  Mass 

New  Britafai,  Conn. 

Tojieka,  Kans 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . 


Wheelfaiff,  W.  Va. 

Chester,  Pa 

Dubuque,  Iowa.. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Radne,  Wis 


Knoxvnie,  Tenn. 
Newcastle,  Pa.. 

Joliet,Ill 

Auburn,  N.  Y... 
Taunton,  Mass.. 


Oshkosh.Wls. 

Joplln,  Mo 

Newport,  Ky. 


810,440 


7,963 
3,365 
6,574 
1,080 


4,550 
2,372 
7,680 


$850 


3,225 


8,875 


8107 


253 


222 


143 
220 
272 


8120 


46 


466 


302 


$13,416 
13,363 


7,111 

16,218 
2,092 
7,478 


6,907 
2,076 


4,185 


7,526 
'0,'334 


7,191 


7,194 


670 


$10,067 


8,216 
3,355 
5,796 
1,125 


6,543 
3,068 
7,962 


3.226 


9,  in 
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Table  23. — Showing  for  each  item  of  expense  of  general  control  the  percentage  of  total 

expenses,  based  on  Table  16. 


Cities. 


OnmpI:  Median 

M iddtof  50  per  cents 

Group  n.*  Median 

Middle*  50  per  cents 

Group  III:  Median 

Middle,  50  per  cents 

Group  IV:  Median 

Middle,  50  per  cents 


Board  of  ed- 
ucation. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


0.60 
.345 
to 
1.30 


.76 

.485 

to 

.855 

1.325 

.84 

to 

[1.59 

.71 

.25 

to 

1.27 


I 


Ranlc. 


6 

4 

to 

8 

5+ 
4 
to 
6 

12+ 

7 
to 

17 


5 
to 
13 


Finance  of- 
fices. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


0.40 


.66 

.13 

to 

1.12 

.70 

.23 

to 

1.40 

1.11 

.36 

to 

1.90 


Rank. 


Superintend- 
ent's office. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


5 

3 

to 

7 

9+ 

5 
to 
14 

6 

3 

to 

9 


0.90 

.67 

to 

:i.80 

1.295 
.87 
to 
1.97 

1.78 

1.50 

to 

2.50 

2.47 

2.01 

to 

3.07 


Rank. 


Other  over- 
head ex- 
penses. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


7    0.42 


nl 


10+    .50 

6    i  .27 

to  to 

13    1  .575 


21 

10 
to 
29 

13+ 

7 
to 
20 


.54 

.12 

to 

.92 

.51 

.17 

to 

.735 


Rank. 


Total. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


7+ 
5 


to 
9 

11 

6 
to 

18 


5 
to 
13 


2.56 
(1.80 
{  to 
13.60 

2.415 

1.88 

to 

3.30 

3.28 

2.62 

to 

4.46 

3.78 

2.99 

to 

5.00 


Rank. 


7 
4 

to 
10 

10+ 
5 
to 
14 

19+ 

10 

to 

29 

14+ 

8 
to 
21 


34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


GROUP  I.-CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  300,000  OR  OVER  IN  1910. 


1 

Chicago,  ni 

0.96 

0.93 

.29 

1.13 

7 

11 

2 

8 

2.11 
.28 
.34 

5 
1 
2 

0.39 
.26 

2.70 
.84 

1.80 

.83 
1.77 
1.80 
1.10 
2.16 

.67 
.90 
.67 

2 

1 

11 
5 
9 

4 
8 
9 
7 
10 

3 
6 
3 

0.34 
.80 

4.70 
.20 

3 
5 

7 
1 

3.80 
8.37 
8.03 
2.17 
1.80 

1.15 
2.46 
3.60 
2.94 
2.56 

1.54 

2.67 

.90 

11 

2 

Bt.  Louis.  Mo 

13 

3 

ClAvelwid.  Ohio 

13 

4 

Baltimore.  Md 

5 

5 

Detroit.  Mich 

4 

6 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

.32 

.69 

1.47 

1.84 

3 

6 

9 

10 

2 

7 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

6 

8 

MUwaukoe,  Wis 

Newark.  N.  J 

.42 

4 

10 

9 

9 

10 

New  Orleans.  T^* 

.40 

3 

7 

11 

Washington.  D.  C 

.66 
.37 
.23 

5 

4 
1 

.22 

1.30 

2 

6 

3 

12 

Los  Aneeles.  Cal 

1.10 

4 

8 

13 

MlnneaDoHs.  Minn 

1 

GROUP  II.-CITIE8  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  100,000 

TO  300,000  IN  1910. 

14 

Jersey  City.  N.J 

0.33 

2 

0.95 
2.65 

.94 

1.34 

.79 

.53 

L87 

.82 

.87 

4.00 

1.87 

2.99 

.70 
1.25 
2.37 
1.10 
1.34 

2.24 

.65 

1.97 

8 
16 

7 

11 

4 

1 

12 

5 

6 

18 

12 

17 

3 
10 
15 

9 
11 

14 

2 

13 

0.54 
.61 

0 
10 

1.82 
3.20 

1.73 
2.00 
3.58 
3.19 
1.88 

1.87 
2.56 
4.00 
3.56 
5.74 

1.62 
4.00 
3.30 
2.35 
L62 

2.24 
2.48 
1.97 

3 

16 

Providence,  R.  I 

13 

16 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

.79 

6 

2 

17 

Portland.  Oree 

0.66 
.80 
.12 

5 
6 
2 

7 

18 

Columbus.  Ohio 

1.90 

1.96 

.01 

.26 
.16 

12 

13 

1 

4 

3 

16 

19 

Toledo.  Ohio 

.58 

4 

12 

20 

Oakland,  Cal 

6 

21 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

.79 
1.40 

0 
8 

4 

22 

New  Haven,  Conn 

.13 

3 

11 

23 

Birmingham,  Ala 

17 

24 

MeiPphT'p.  T«np. 

.09 

1 

1.12 
2.45 

7 
9 

.48 
.30 

7 
6 

16 

25 

Scranton.  Pa 

18 

26 

Patnwm.  N.  J 

.92 

2.38 

.39 

.73 

7 
9 
3 
5 

1 

77 

Omaha.  Nebr 

.27 
.02 

4 
1 

.10 
.52 
.52 
.28 

2 
8 
8 
6 

17 

28 
29 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

NAShvflJA.  Tftnn  , . ^ . , . 

14 
9 

30 

Jewell,    MASS.        .   .           -  ,  .   r  .   r  . 

1 

31 

Cambridge,  Mass 

8 

32 

Spokaner  Wash 

L17 

8 

.66 

11 

10 

33 

Albany.  N.Y 

6 

1 



GROUP  III.-CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  60,000   TO  100,000  IN  1910. 


Hartford,  Conn. 
Tienton,  N.  J... 


New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Reading,  Pa 

Camden,  N.J 

Dallas,  Tex 

Sprin^Qeld,  Mass. . . 


0.94 
.65 


1.59 


10 
5 


0.35 


.60 


17 


0.00 

1 
7 

33 
30 
22 
12 
27 

0.21 

7 

2.10 
2.00 

3.18 

3.18 

2.80 

3.40 

2.00 

2.00 

1.56 
2.33 

.10 
.59 

4 
12 

3.25 
2.03 

4 
3 

17 
21 
3 
19 
14 


PEBOENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  EXPENSES. 
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Table  23. — Showing  for  each  item  of  experue  of  general  control  the  percentage  of  total 

expenses,  based  on  Table  16 — Ck)ntinued. 

GROUP  III.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  50,000  TO  100,000  IN  IQIQ-Contlnued. 


41 
42 
.43 
44 
46 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
65 

56 
57 
58 

50 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
6B 
60 
70 

n 

72 
73 
74 

75 


Cities. 


WltaninxUm,  Del.. 
Des  MouMB,  Iowa.. 
LawranoejjCaas. . . . 

Taooma,  wish 

Kansas  City,  Kaos. 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

Troy,NrY 

Utica,N.Y 

Elisabeth,  N.  J.... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hobokm.  N.  J 

Manchester,  N.H.. 

Evansyille,  Ind 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Wilkfia-BaiTe,Pa.. 

Peoria,  111 

Erie,  Pa 

Savannah,  Ga 

Oklahoina,Okla... 
Hairishurg,  Pa 


Charleston,  S.C... 

Portland,  Me 

EastSt  Loais,IU. 

HolyokB,  Mass 

JacksonvlUe,  Fla.. 

Brockton,  Mass..., 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Passaic,  N.J 

Wichita,  Kans.... 

Covington,  Ky 

Alientown,  Pa. ... . 
Springfield.  lU.... 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Canton,  Ohiot 


Board  of  ed- 
ucation. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


.87 


3. 68 

2.35 
.84 


1.25 

.57 

3.08 
.23 
.60 
.88 


1.40 
2.77 


l.( 


1.86 


.38 


1.46 


1.51 
.00 

1.57 


.19 
1.51 


Rank. 


8 


23 

20 
7 


12 
4 

22 
2 
6 
0 


13 
21 


18 


10 


14 


15 
11 

16 


1 
15 


Finance  of- 
fices. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


.18 


1.23 


.23 
.04 


.34 

.16 

2.01 

.22 
4.22 


1.05 
.80 


1.40 


2.42 


1.40 


.22 


4.04 


1.17 
.46 


Rank. 


3 

is 


6 
1 


6 

2 

16 

4 

18 


11 
10 


14 


15 


14 


17 


12 
8 


Superintend- 
ent's office. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


3.40 
1.06 
1.65 
2.17 
1.68 

1.46 
1.50 
1.70 
1.72 
1.53 

1.20 
2.28 
1.76 
1.12 
2.80 

1.10 
1.03 
3.62 
1.65 
1.12 

2.50 
1.37 


Rank. 


35 

2 

13 

23 

14 

0 
10 
20 
16 
11 

6 
26 
17 

5 
30 

4 

21 

36 

13 

5 

20 
8 


2.24 
4.00 

2.30 
1.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.77 

1.78 
3.06 
3.25 
2.80 
2.20 


25 

37 

28 
3 
31 
15 
18 

10 
32 
34 
30 
24 


Other  over- 

head ex- 

penses. 

Per- 

cent- 

Rank. 

age. 

.05 

1 

.66 

13 

.25 

8 

1.15 

22 

.90 

16 

.54 

11 

.12 

5 

1.03 

24 

.25 

8 

.06 

3 

.05 

1 

.04 

19 

.12 

5 

2.03 

25 

.05 

1 

.01 

17 

1.01 

21 

.46 

0 

.70 

15 

.51 

10 

1.00 

20 

.02 

18 

1.63 

23 

.20 

6 

.06 

2 

.67 

14 

Total. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


3.54 
2.77 
1.00 
4.55 
6.26 

4.58 
2.50 
3.72 
2.07 
2.35 

4.40 
2.51 
2.84 
3.10 
5.83 

5.65 
8.07 
4.53 
2.70 
4.45 

2.50 
1.83 
4.05 
2.75 
6.80 

2.30 
2.54 
4.30 
3.20 
3.90 

4.98 
7.30 
3.31 
4.83 
4.17 


Rank. 


22 

12 

2 

31 

37 

32 

7 

23 

15 

5 

28 
8 
13 
16 
36 

35 
40 
30 
10 
20 

7 
1 

25 
11 
38 

6 
0 

27 
18 
24 

30 
20 
33 
20 


GROUP  IV.-CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  30,000  TO  50,000  IN  1010. 


76 

n 

78 
70 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 

80 
00 

01 
02 
03 
04 

06 

06 
97 
96 
90 
100 

101 
102 
103 


Sioux  City,  Iowa.., 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Roeklord,  Illi 

Bay  City,  Mich.... 

York,  Pa 

Sacramento,  Cal. .. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Maiden,  Mass. 


Pueblo,  Colo 

Haverhill,  Maas 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Topeka,  Kans 

Davenport,  Iowa. . 

Wheelln£.W.Va.. 

Chester,  Pa 

Dubuque,  Iowa. . . . 
Woonsodcet,  R.  I.. 
Racine,  Wis 

EiiQZvIUe,  Tenn 

Newcastle,  Pa 

Joliet,IU 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Taunton,  Mass 

Oshknsh,  Wis 

Joplin,  Mo 

Newport,  Ky 


0.66 
.20 


1.55 


1.13 


.02 
.71 
.70 

1.15 

.04 

L27 


.64 


.06 
2.22 
1.51 


.01 

.25 

2.11 


8 
6 


15 


11 


2 

0 

10 

12 

3 

13 


4 
17 
14 


1 

5 

16 


Ml 

.64 

5.26 


.14 

L67 


.08 


.14 

.04 

1.90 

3.02 

.36 


6 
4 

12 


2 

8 


2.11 


L38 


2 
1 

0 

11 

3 


10 


3.25 
2.51 
1.81 
3.18 
L70 

2.10 
3.63 
1.05 
2.06 
2.43 

3.07 
L67 
3.16 
1.70 
L22 

2.15 
2.24 
2.31 
3.00 
1.02 

4.41 
2.19 
3.84 
3.51 
2.01 

2.75 
2.53 
2.60 


23 
14 

4 
22 

3 

8 
25 

6 
18 
13 

20 
2 

21 
3 
1 

9 
11 
12 
19 

5 

27 
10 
26 
24 
7 

17 
15 
16 


3.25 
3.76 
2.45 
9.16 
2.35 

3.70 
6.12 
L96 
4.58 
2.43 

5.18 
2.94 
3.80 
2.55 
3.02 

5.20 
6.00 
3.97 
3.51 
3.08 

4.41 

4.40 
6.72 
5.35 
2.05 

2.99 
4.90 
5.00 

0.14 

4 

.73 

13 

1.17 
.82 

17 
15 

.08 

3 

L27 
.62 

18 
10 

.07 

16 

.70 
.03 
.51 
.47 

12 
1 
9 
8 

.04 
.66 
.33 
.04 

.23 
.74 
.20 

2 

11 

7 

2 

6 

14 

5 

11 

14 

5 
28 

3 

13 
26 

1 
19 

4 

22 

7 
15 

6 

0 

23 
25 
16 
12 
10' 

18 
17 
27 
24 
2 

8 
20 
21 
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EXPENSES  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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EXPENSES  OF  CVTY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


Table  26. — Showiva  for  total  amounts  expended  for  instniction^  operation ,  and  fnotn- 
tenance  of  normal,  evening^  vaooLtion,  and  special  schools  the  percentage  of  totat 
expenses;  based  on  Table  19. 


Citiet. 


NonoAl 
schools. 


Group  I:  Median. 


Middle,  50  per  oenta 


Group  II:  Median. 


Middle,  50  per  cents. 

•  •     • 

Group  m:  Median 


Middle,  60  per  cents 


Group  IV:  Median. 


Middle,  50  per  cents 


1^ 


1.87 


1.15 


i 

PS 


Evening 
schools. 


1^ 


1.45 

1.10 

to 

1.68 

1.52 


to 
2.20 

.975 

.615 
to 
1.995 

1.185 

.57 

to 

2.13 


PS 


4 

to 
10 


5 

to 

13 

15+ 

9 

to 

23 

7+ 

5 
to 

10 


Vacation 
schools. 


i 


0.285 

.18 
to 

.50 

.27 


.67 


I- 


I 

PS 


3+ 

3 

to 

5 

8+ 


Bpedal 
schools. 


i 


0.665 


1- 


1.32 


2.06 


.n5 


8+ 


1+ 


1+ 


2+ 


Total. 


i 


I 


3.54 

2.67 

to 

4.86 

1.71 

.77 
to 
2.71 

1.31 

.665 
to 
2.315 

1.685 

.79 

to 

2.335 


4 

to 
10 

9+ 

5 

to 

14 

17 

10 
to 
25 

7+ 

5 

to 

10 


GROUP  I.~€ITIE8  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  300,000  OR  MORE  IN  1910. 


'  1 

Chicaco,  HI.. 

1.21 
2.05 
2.52 

3 
5 
7 

1.68 
1.10 
1.12 
1.16 
1.51 

2.14 
4.21 
L45 
6.42 
1.65 

1.04 
.64 
.16 

10 
4 
5 
6 
8 

11 
12 

7 
13 

9 

8 
2 

1 

0.16 
.18 
.50 

2 
3 

5 

0.49 

1.60 

.42 

2 
5 
1 

8.54 
4.93 
4.56 
1.16 
2.71 

2.67 
4.99 
4.86 
8,71 
8.90 

2.91 
.64 
.24 

7 

2 

Rt.  tWs.  Mo   . 

11 

3 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

9 

4 

Baltimore,  Md...  1 ........... . 

8 

5 

Detroit,  li^ich....' 

.63 
.29 

6 

4 

.55 

8 

5 

6 

Bflfl^lo,  N  Y 

.24 

1 

4 

7 

.78 
8.23 

4 
6 

12 

8 

utiw^nkiw.  Wis 

.18 
1.49 

3 

7 

10 

9 

Newark.  N'.  J........ 

.80 
2.25 

1.87 

2 
6 

4 

13 

10 

N^f^  O^Wnft.  La 

8 

11 

Wwrh^nfftfln,  PC 

6 

12 

Los  AnmVw,  0*1 

2 

13 

Minneapolis^  Minn 

.06 

1 

1 

GROUP  n.-~€ITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  100,000  TO  300,000  IN  1910. 


14 

Jersev  City,  N.  J 

1.70 
4.10 

11 
16 

0.13 

2 

1.83 
4.10 

.26 
2.52 

.52 

11 

15 

Providence,  R.  I 

17 

16 

8^-  pwir  uinn 

.26 

3 

1 

17 

.66 
.10 

3 

1 

"i.'M 

2 

18 

18 

Columbus.  Ohio 

.42 

1 

8 

19 

Toledo.  Ohio 

20 

Oakland,  Cal 

1.74 
L03 
1.31 

12 
7 
8 

1.74 
1.09 
1.68 

10 

21 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

.06 
.37 

1 
6 

7 

22 

New  Haven.  Conn 

9 

23 

24 

MftTTinhls.  Tmn r 

.68 
2.20 
1.52 
1.01 
1.60 

.86 
5.54 
3.13 

.28 
2.76 

4 

13 

9 

6 

10 

5 
17 
15 

2 
14 

.68 
2.20 
1.52 
LOl 
2.66 

.86 
5.54 
8.47 

.28 
2.76 

4 

25 

Scranton.  Pa 

12 

26 

Paterson.N.  J 

8 

27 

6 

28 

Grand  tlapids.  Mich 

.28 

4 

.78 

1 

14 

29 

Nashville,  Tenn 

5 

30 

Lowell,  tfass 

18 

81 

Cambridge.  Mass 

.34 

5 

16 

32 

Bnokane.  l^ash 

2 

33 

Xlhany,KY 

15 

GROUP  in.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  50,000  TO  100.000  IN  1910. 

84 

Hertford.  Conn 

8.70 
1.54 
2.05 
1.81 
.65 

30 
20 
24 
22 
11 

0.79 

3 

4.49 
4.88 
6.17 
LSI 
.65 

30 

85 

Trenton.  N.J 

3.34 

2 

82 

86 

New  Bedlord.'MMs' 

4.12 

7 

84 

87 

Readine.  Pa. 

21 

88 

GMnd6n,N.J 

........ 

8 

NORMAL,  EVENING,  AND  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


73 


Table  2l6.—8howina  for  total  amauntM  expended  for  inetruciion,  openUony  and  matn- 
tenance  of  normal,  evening,  vacation,  and  epeeial  schools  the  percentage  of  total 
expenses;  based  on  Table  i9--€ontiiiued. 

GROUP  m.-CITIE8  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  50^  TO  100,000  IN  lOlO-Oontlnued. 


80 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

46 
46 
47 
48 

40 
60 
61 
52 
53 

54 

55 
56 
57 
58 

50 
60 
61 
62 
68 

64 
66 
66 
67 
68 

60 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 
75 


Cttiea. 


Dallas,  Teoc 

Bprinmeld,  Mass. 
wilnuogton.Del. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
Lawienoe»Ma8s.. 

Taooma,  Wash 
Kansas  Citv.' 
St.  Joseph,  Ml 
Troy,N.Y 


Utica,N.Y 

Elisabeth,  N.  J 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hoboken,N.J 

Manchester,  N.H.. 
Evansville,  Ind 

Norfolk.Va 

Wllkes-BaEre,  Pa.. 

Peoria,  111 

Erie,  Pa 

Savannah,  Qa 

Oklahoma,  Okla... 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Charleston.  8.  C... 

Portland,  Me 

East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

Hoiyoke,  Mass 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . . 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Johnstown,  Pa.... 

Passaic,  N.J 

Wichita,  Eans 

Covington,  Ky 

Allentown,  Pa 

Sivingflel4,  ni 

Saginaw,Mich 

Canton,  Ohk> 


Normal 
schools. 


1.15 


.72 


.40 


1.89 


2.73 
57 


I 


3 

i 


6 
2 


Evening 
schools. 


i 


.80 

2.62 

.66 

.22 

4.30 


.05 
1.31 

4.53 
1.60 
2.11 
L23 
.48 

.60 
.67 
.30 
.67 
1.22 

.80 
.20 


.52 
.42 

3.12 


2.21 
L04 


2.42 


.19 
.63 
.27 

1.00 


14 

28 

12 

2 

31 


15 
10 

32 
21 
25 

18 
7 

0 
13 

5 
13 
17 

14 
4 


8 
6 

29 


26 
23 


27 


1 

10 
3 

16 


Vacation 
schools. 


I 


67 
.37 


m 

I 


2 
1 


Special 
scdiools. 


I 


.76 


9 

PS 


TotaL 


I 


.80 

3.38 

.66 

.89 

4.67 


.95 
1.31 

5.68 
1.60 
2.11 
1.23 
.48 

.60 

.67 

.80 

L39 

1.22 

.80 
.60 


.52 
.42 

3.12 


2.21 
1.94 


2.42 

L89 
.19 
.63 

3.00 

1.57 


12 
20 
9 
18 
81 


14 
17 

83 
30 
24 
16 
4 

6 
10 

2 
18 
15 

12 
11 


5 

3 

28 


25 
23 


26 

22 

1 

7 

27 

19 


GROUP  IV.— CITIES  HAVING  A  POPULATION  OF  30,000  TO  50,000  IN  1910. 

76 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

■ 

77 

Lancaster.  Pa 

1.64 
.70 

9 
6 

L64 

.70 

7 

78 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

4 

79 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

80 

Rockiard,Ill 

.90 
.24 

1 
2 

.30 

.88 

1 

81 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

0.64 

2 

5 

83 

Yofk,Pa. 

83 

Sacramento,  Cal 

4.59 

14 

.58 

1 

5.17 

14 

84 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

85 

Mf^den,  ll^sff 

2.47 

12 

2.47 

11 

86 

Pueblo,  Colo 

87 

Haverhill,  Mass 

1.32 
2.06 

8 
10 

0.41 

1 

1.73 
2.06 

8 

88 

New  Britain,  Conn 

9 

80 

Topeka,  Kans 

90 

Davenport,  Iowa 

91 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

92 

Chester,  Pa. 

93 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

94 

Woonaocket,  R.I 

2.50 
1.05 

13 
7 

2.50 
3.10 

12 

95 

Racine,  Wis 

3.05 

4 

13 

96 

Knoxyflle,  Twin. . , . . , 

' 

97 

New  Castle.  Pa 

08 

Joliet,Ill 

.30 

.61 

2.20 

.53 

8 

5 

11 

4 

.30 

.61 

2.20 

1.44 

2 

99 

Aubum,N.Y 

8 

100 

Taunton,  Mass . .   ... 

10 

101 

Oshkosh,  W  is 

.91 

3 

6 

102 

Joi^in,  Mo 

108 

Newport,  Ky 

'' 

1 

74 


EXPENSES  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SQENCE,  COLUMBUS, 
OHIO,  NOVEMBER  14,  1911. 


I.  ESSENTIALS     nr    A    STATE     STSTEK     OF    AGBICUITUXAL 

EDXJCATIOV. 

By  P.  W.  HowB, 

SpeddUai  in  AgrieuUure,  8taU  DeparimefU  of  EdueaOon,  Albanf,  N.  Y. 

The  lapse  of  54  years  since  the  founding  of  the  first  American 
agricultural  college  should  have  given  time  enough  for  the  formulation 
of  some  definite,  integrated  scheme  of  agricultural  education  that 
could  merit  and  enlist  the  intelligent  support  of  the  American  people. 
It  has  taken  the  lai^er  fraction  of  that  period,  however,  to  establish 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  general  public  estimation^ 
and  some,  even  among  the  leaders,  have  been  satisfied  with  this  meas- 
ure of  accomplishment,  and  have  been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
consummation  of  the  development  of  an  ideal  system  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

Certain  of  them,  however,  saw  far  beyond  this — ^for  example, 
read  President  James's  recent  tribute  to  the  far-seeing  statesmanship 
of  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner — yet  some  of  the  lesser  folk,  of  the  conmion 
people,  have  been  the  ones  to  encourage  and  develop  the  demand  for 
something  broader  than  was  first  contemplated.  As  with  the  older 
institutions  of  traditional  type,  the  seed  planted  by  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  has  fruited  in  the  far-spread  sentiment  that  education 
for  efficiency  is  the  right  of  all  the  people.  And  the  recognized 
dependence  of  the  national  welfare  upon  agricultural  prosperity  has 
reenforced  the  demand  that  special  educational  provision  shall  be 
made  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

So  we  have  seen  numerous  significant,  if  not  scientific,  attempts 
to  bring  this  to  pass.  In  certain  States  we  have  seen  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  required  by  law  in  all  the  pubUc  schools,  even  before 
any  teaching  standards  had  been  erected  or  any  requirement  made 
that  teachers  should  be  examined  in  the  subject.  We  have  seen 
special  schools  of  agriculture  spring  full  fledged  from  the  fiat  of 
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legislatures,  without  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  establishments  to 
the  colleges  or  to  the  general  public  schools.  We  have  seen  private 
schools  and  State  normal  schools  offering  agricultural  courses  in  the 
same  independent  fashion.  We  have  seen  congressional  district, 
and  judicial  district,  and  indeterminate  district  schemes  of  distribu- 
tion of  such  schools.  We  have  seen  abandoned  county  courthouses 
and  old  academy  buildings  take  on  a  new  life  as  the  home  of  these 
promising  new  schools;  and  we  have  seen  all  sorts  and  degrees  of 
State-aided  schemes  brought  forward  for  their  support. 

We  may  consider  these  sporadic  developments  unpedagogical, 
irrational,  or  even  as  symptoms  of  sheer  political  pull  or  demagogic 
ambition;  but  we  must  admit  that  their  ultimate  success  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  have  set  their  minds  on 
having  an  agricultural  education  that  shall  be  really  democratic,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  open  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  wants  it,  regardless 
of  the  distance  of  his  home  from  the  State  agricultural  college.  Just 
as  the  agricultural  colleges  have  fought  their  hardest  battle  to  over- 
come the  inertia  and  ignorance  of  farmers  themselves,  in  like  manner 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  real  education  of  these  farmers' 
children  may  have  to  resist  and  overcome  influences  that  would  now 
restrict  the  opportimities  of  education.  The  very  excellence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  agricultural  colleges  has  developed  the  demand  for 
more  of  this  type  of  instruction  than  can  be  given  effectively  in 
centralized  institutions.  The  colleges  may  yet  ''head  up"  this 
movement  for  broader  educational  opportunity,  but  they  can  not 
''head  off"  the  movement.  And  if  this  trend  has  not  yet  shaped 
itself  definitely  within  the  lines  of  a  pedagogic  and  rational  system, 
at  least  the  development  has  gone  far  enough  to  supply  the  factors 
entering  into  the  outline  of  such  a  system. 

If  these  observations  have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  introducing 
my  theme,  I  may  be  justified  now  in  plunging  into  it  at  once,  and 
my  first  proposition  is  this: 

The  State  scheme  of  education  in  agricuUwre  should  be  definitely  and 
intimaldy  related  to  the  State's  general  system  of  education. 

It  may  seem  easy  now  to  assent  to  that  proposition,  but  it  was 
only  five  years  ago  that  the  writer  found  occasion  to  say  in  a  pub- 
lished article  that  the  usual  agricultural  college  stood  as  far  apart 
from  the  recognized  system  of  public  education  as  do  the  private 
colleges  or  the  State  reform  schools. 

If,  however,  we  are  now  agreed  that  instruction  in  agriculture  is 
a  legitimate  and  commendable  concern  of  general  pubUc  education, 
certain  corollaries  which  naturally  follow  from  the  fundamental 
proposition  deserve  special  statement,  as  follows: 
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1.  The  State  agricultural  college  should  be  recognized  as  an 

important  and  necessary  part  of  the  general  educational 
mechanism  of  the  State. 

2.  Preparation  for  entrance  upon  the  courses  offered  in  the 

agricultural  college  should  be  a  recognized  function  of 
the  public  high  school. 

3.  The  high-school  courses   in  agriculture   should  present  a 

broadly    cultural   as    well    as    specifically  vocational 
character. 

4.  These  courses  should  be  projected  upon  a  definite  plan  of 

State  aid  and  State  supervision. 

5.  General  but  none  the  less  distinctive  teaching  of  agricul- 

ture in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  precede 

and  prepare  for  these  courses. 
Space  will  permit  but  the  briefest  comment  as  to  the  significance 
and  validity  of  the  foregoing  statements,  considered  in  the  direct 
order. 

(1)  If  the  State  agricultural  college  is  not  an  organic  part  of  the 
State  university — and  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  them  did  not 
so  originate — at  least  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  best  work  of 
these  schools  is  of  tertiary  rather  than  merely  of  secondary  grade 
and  that  it  stands  on  equal  footing  with  the  engineering,  scientific,  or 
other  professional  departments  of  a  well-balanced  university  system. 

It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  land-grant  coU^e  was  that  of  an  industrial  university. 
The  isolated  colleges  of  this  type  that  have  developed  harmonious 
departments  of  literature,  science,  arts,  history,  economics,  and 
language,  as  well  as  engineering,  forestry,  home  economics,  and 
agriculture,  are  still  within  the  scope  of  the  first  intention.  Though 
generally  so  called,  these  institutions  are  not  exclusively  coU^es  of 
agriculture,  a  point  that  universities  as  well  as  the  common  people 
do  well  to  remember. 

(2)  If  it  is,  then,  rational  and  commendable  for  the  public  high 
schools  to  offer  courses  preparatory  to  colleges  of  law,  medicine, 
science,  education,  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  obviously  of  equal 
sanity  of  thought  «nd  procedure  that  they  should  also  provide 
coturses  that  lead  to  the  practical  arts,  either  in  a  higher  school  or  in 
real  vocational  life.  The  obligation  to  do  this  is  the  more  urgent  in 
view  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  high-school  graduates  who 
enter  the  more  learned  callings. 

(3)  But  if  the  high  school  is  to  make  such  offerings  as  a  part  of  its 
general  educative  function,  it  must  bring  them  into  some  articulate 
relation  with  the  material  of  teaching  common  to  all  the  other 
courses.    Stated  differently,  it  is  a  violation  of  sound  pedagogic 
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principles  to  '^segregate"  agricultural  students  in  studies  that  ought 
to  be  pursued  in  common  with  other  students. 

The  high-school  student  can  no  longer  master  all  the  subjects 
embraced  in  the  modem  curriculum;  and  even  the  weakest  high 
school  should  not  oblige  or  expect  each  of  its  students  to  cover  the 
subjects  studied  by  every  other  student  in  order  to  graduate.  Fur^ 
thermore,  the  agriculturcd  student  needs  ajssociation  and  coeducation 
with  future  citizens  who  are  to  devote  themselves  to  other  occupa^ 
tions  than  fanning.  This  assures  the  safest  condition  for  developing 
sound  ideals  of  civic  responsibilities  and  of  personal  culture.  In 
truth,  the  education  that  most  of  us  must  get  for  vocation  holds  in 
itself  the  surest,  most  nearly  permanent  cultural  possibilities.  Cul- 
ture is  the  spring  whose  current  turns  the  mill  of  daily  life,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  which  life 
surveys  through  its  windows  and  into  which  it  walks  at  eventide. 

(4)  But  a  high-school  course  in  agriculture  that  is  both  broadly 
cultural  and  vocationally  adequate  can  not  be  properly  sustained 
"in  the  present  state  of  Uie  arf  without  assistance  from  the  State  as 
a  whole.  Efficient  teachers  of  agriculture  cost  more  than  efficient 
teachers  of  Latin  or  algebra,  even  though  not  as  yet  so  well  trained 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  their  specialty.  The  new  subjects,  slow  in 
coming  to  tibieir  proper  place  in  the  modem  curriculum,  must  now 
nave  imusual  assistance  in  promptly  developing  their  important 
functions.  And  the  sufficient  justification  for  special  State  aid  in 
money  and  supervision  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  productive  skill  and 
habit  developed  in  the  agricultural  courses  accrue  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  State  in  a  much  more  direct  and  traceable  way  than  is 
shown  by  the  training  for  any  of  the  older  professions. 

As  to  the  best  way  through  which  financial  aid  may  come  to  the 
schools  and  as  to  the  best  proportion  of  general  to  technical  or  voca- 
tional studies  in  the  course,  local  conditions  and  opinions  will  vary. 
So  far  as  any  generalization,  based  upon  the  actual  practice  in  respect 
to  these  points,  can  yet  be  made,  it  would  appear  that  the  more 
eastern  States  in  this  country  show  a  tendency  to  exact  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  student's  time  for  technical  studies,  while  conferring  a 
relatively  smaller  amount  of  financial  aid  from  the  State  treasury. 
There  appears  also  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  Middle  Western  States  to 
limit  the  number  of  schools  enjoying  this  benefit  much  more  defi- 
nitely than  in  the  Eastern  States.  Thus,  upon  the  first  point  men- 
tioned, the  report  of  the  recent  Illinois  Educational  Commission 
recommends  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  course  be  given  to  agriculture 
or  other  vocational  subjects.  Missouri  and  Nebraska  and  probably 
a  number  of  other  Western  States  require  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
with  State  aid  through  only  one  or  two  years  of  the  high-school  course. 
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In  contrast  with  these.  New  York  requires  five-twelfths  of  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  vocational  work  through  four  years,  and  Massa- 
chusetts requires  practically  two-thirds  of  the  time.  The  latter 
State  also  insists  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  given  to  agriculture  shall 
be  devoted  to  practical  work  done  at  the  home  under  direction  of  the 
special  teacher.  No  Massachusetts  high  school  can  receive  State  aid 
and  approval  for  its  agricultural  course  except  by  carrying  out  this 
requirement,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  limiting  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  schools  that  will  elect  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
for  it  is  intended  that  ''when  conflict  is  unavoidable,  or  when  con- 
tinuous application  for  a  number  of  days  to  his  productive  farming 
projects  becomes  necessary,  all  else  must  yield  to  the  student's 
agricultural  instruction,  no  matter  what  the  cost  for  the  time  being 
to  his  other  studies." 

Considering  now  the  second  point  of  comparison  between  eastern 
and  western  schools,  Minnesota  definitely  limits  the  niunber  of  schools 
receiving  State  aid  under  the  Putnam  law  to  10  additions  to  the  list 
in  any  biennium.  Under  this  provision  30  schools  now  receive  State 
aid  to  a  maximum  of  S2,500  annually  under  the  Putnam  act,  and  55 
schools  receive  SI, 000  each  under  the  Benson-Lee  act.  A  somewhat 
similar  limitation  prevails  in  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  which  are 
neither  Western  nor  Eastern  States  in  the  usual  implication  of  those 
terms.  North  Dakota  limits  State  aid,  amounting  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,500  annually,  to  five  high  schools  the  first  year,  and  to  five  addi- 
tional schools  in  any  subsequent  period  of  two  years. 

Turning  again  to  the  Eastern  States,  New  York  offers  but  $500 
annually  to  schools  employing  one  vocational  teacher  of  "  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts,  and  home  making,"  though  this  proposition  is  wide 
open  to  every  high  school  in  the  State  that  can  enlist  25  approved 
students  in  the  course.  Massachusetts  makes  no  limitation  upon 
the  number  of  schools,  except  by  the  curricular  provisions  previously 
noted,  and  by  fixing  the  amount  of  its  total  appropriation  for  voca- 
tional instruction  at  $10,000,  a  sum  which  is  available  for  paying 
two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  instructors  in  agricultural  departments 
of  high  schools.  Maine  gives  State  aid  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  local  expenditures  for  teaching  agriculture,  though  the 
absolute  amount  paid  must  not  exceed  $500  annually  to  any  school. 

This  hasty  survey  would  thus  seem  to  justify  the  statement  that  in 
the  Eastern  States  generally,  where  agriculture  is  not  commonly 
considered  so  dominant  an  industrial  interest  as  in  the  West,  the 
proportion  of  school  time  exacted  for  the  study  of  agriculture  is 
greater  than  in  the  Western  States,  while  the  amount  of  State  aid 
off ^ed  is  notably  less ;  and  further,  that  in  the  Eastern  States  there  is 
no  definite  numerical  limitation  of  the  number  of  schools  entitled  to 
State  aid,  while  this  limitation  appears  to  be  typical  of  the  western  plan. 
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Possibly  this  rather  unexpected  conclusion  from  the  comparison 
made  would  break  down  under  closer  analysis;  but  it  would  seem  at 
least  to  provoke  further  investigation  as  to  the  historic,  educational, 
social,  and  economic  factors  involved  in  an  explanation  of  the  two 
situations  compared. 

(5)  In  further  comment  upon  the  suggestion  that  high^school 
courses  should  be  preceded  by  agricultural  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades,  it  may  be  said  that  this  proposition  is  now  generally  conceded. 
My  own  point  is  that  this  teachiiag  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  step  in  the  practical  development  of  a  standard  system  of 
agricultural  education.  It  has  been  practically  admitted  for  a 
number  of  years  now  that  the  up-to-date  high  school,  at  least  in  the 
more  rural  sections,  ought  to  give  a  one-year  general  course  in  text- 
book agriculture  for  the  sake  of  its  cultural  and  informational  value, 
if  for  no  other  reasons. 

So  much  surely  ought  to  be  done;  but  no  high  school  that  means 
to  live  up  to  its  full  duty  in  teaching  agriculture  from  the  vocational 
viewpoint  can  spare  the  time  in  a  four-year  course  for  a  mere  general 
or  academic  study  of  agriculture.  The  logical  place  for  such  a  course 
is  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  when  the  pupil  is  naturally  eager 
to  take  up  a  new  textbook  on  a  new  theme,  enlivened  perhaps  by 
occasional  demonstrations  and  observation  trips  to  real  farms,  and 
where  the  generalized,  descriptive  study  of  the  business  of  agriculture 
and  its  relations  to  other  great  world  industries  will  constitute  an 
apperceptional  background  for  the  more  speciaUzed  instruction  that 
awaits  him  in  the  high-school  course. 

To  defer  this  general  but  elemental  study  of  agriculture  to  the  later 
years  of  the  course  contravenes  every  consideration  of  true  pedagogy, 
and  contributes  much  to  the  lamentable  tendency  of  pupils  to 
"eliminate"  themselves  from  the  pubKc  school  brfore  they  have 
had  a  fair  chance  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  real  high-school  work. 
Much  might  be  said,  also,  upon  the  value  of  this  elementary  study  of 
agriculture,  considered  as  a  preparation  for  high-school  science  study. 

The  development  of  my  theme  has  thus  far  pertained  chiefly 
to  the  general  public  high  schools  as  the  educational  unit  that  needs 
to  be  considered  next  after  the  agricultural  college  in  the  fashioning 
of  a  State  system  of  agricultural  education.  There  remain  for  brief 
attention  certain  scholia,  more  or  less  important,  that  belong  to  other 
phases  of  the  subject.     These  may  now  be  stated. 

(a)  To  make  (tgricvUural  tea^Mng  effective,  there  mv^t  be  special 
provision  for  the  adequate  training  of  teachers. 

Possibly  this  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence  in  relation  to  college 
instruction,  where  it  may  be  assumed  that  persistent  students  will 
gain  information  in  spite  of  the  poor  methods  of  presentation  that 
are  all  too  common,  but  it  has  imperative  importance  in  the  high- 
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school  field  and  lower.  I  have  no  time  or  disposition  to  argue  this. 
There  are  no  ''bom"  teachers  of  agriculture,  or  any  other  subject, 
who  need  not  to  be  bom  again  through  the  spirit  of  tme,  conscious 
insight  and  understanding  of  the  laws  of  teaching.  If  it  were  not  so, 
then  we  have  foolishly  spent  miUions  of  money  in  the  support  of 
normal-school  instruction  in  the  Nation.  But  not  even  a  referendum 
vote  to  abolish  all  normal  schools  could  invalidate  the  fact  of  the 
need  of  special  training  for  the  art  of  teaching.  Agricultural  instmc- 
tion  of  any  grade  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  requirements  which 
that  fact  imposes.  There  was  need  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching. 

The  State  normal  schools  themselves,  to  which  we  naturally  look 
for  this  training,  are  beginning  to  offer  it.  The  quality  of  the  train- 
ing will  improve  with  larger  experience  and  with  adequate  technical 
information  in  the  science  and  business  of  agriculture.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  constitute  another  source  from  which  this  instmc- 
tion  should -be  expected,  though  they  have  been  slow,  if  not  reluctant, 
to  provide  it.  The  special  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  that 
have  been  established  in  many  States  should  also  do  much  to  prepare 
experienced  pubUc-school  teachers  to  give  instmction  in  the  new 
subject.  The  general  pubUc  high  school  that  offers  both  agricultural 
and  teachers'  training  courses  can  likewise  do  much  to  better  the 
instruction  in  lower  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  remark  which  seems  important  in  this  connection  is  that 
no  one  State  educational  institution  can  supply  the  training  needed 
to  meet  pressing  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and  no 
single  institution  should  attempt  to  arrogate  to  itself  such  a  pre  - 
rogative.  The  land-grant  colleges  have  no  monopoly  of  the  instru- 
mentidities  of  agricultural  education.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
in  many  States  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  an  independent  institution 
of  collegiate  rank  that  took  some  pains  to  secure  teachers  who  should 
know  teaching  as  well  as  agriculture,  and  whose  work  must  depend 
for  support  upon  its  intrinsic  excellence  rather  than  upon  fixed 
appropriations  from  the  State  treasury — ^it  is  possible,  I  say,  that  the 
presence  and  influence  of  such  a  school  might  be  a  distinct  blessing  to 
the  work  of  certain  State  institutions.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
should  expect  large  endowments  from  private  sources  to  complement 
the  service  of  State  and  national  establishments  for  promoting 
education  in  agriculture,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  general  education 
system  of  State  and  Nation  preceded,  and  then  followed,  by  private 
foundations  for  educational  purposes.  The  disposition  to  put  all 
responsibiUty  for  educational  betterment  upon  the  resources  of  the 
public  treasury  is  no  certain  evidence  of  popular  appreciation  of 
educational  requirements.  The  real  advances  in  all  national  develop- 
ment come  from  special  or  individual  initiative. 
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(6)  To  improve  general  agricultural  teaching  in  the  State  there  ought 
to  he  a  State  association  of  aU  agriciiliurdl  teachers  and  supervisors. 

This  State  association  would  bring  to  its  members  the  conceded 
advantages  of  like  cooperation  in  other  lines  of  teaching.  The 
educational  powers  that  be  often  manifest  a  tendency  to  discourage 
the  formation  of  new  organizations.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  a 
matter  for  the  beneficiaries  to  settle  for  themselves. 

(c)  A  State  organ  of  publicity  and  professional  improvement  is  a 
proper  outgrowth  of  such  an  organization. 

It  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  suggestion 
for  all  grades  of  agricultural  teaching  without  advertising  the  special 
merits  of  any  particular  school  or  person. 

{d)  Partly  outside  the  immediate  local  functions  of  the  several  schools, 
hut  intimately  avd  logically  connected  with  (hem,  is  the  field  of  certain 
Utics  of  so-called  extension  instruction. 

These  need  not  be  now  specified,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  say  that  here 
again  the  field  does  not  belong  to  any  one  institution  or  agency.  The 
local  high  school  may  offer  such  extension  work  in  a  series  of  winter 
monthly  meetings  for  farmers  or  otherwise  carry  on  this  instruction, 
perhaps  even  more  effecively  than  it  could  be  done  by  a  remote 
institution.  Of  course  the  local  school  should  utilize  to  the  utmost 
any  assistance  it  can  secure  from  general  agencies  for  agricultural 
betterment — the  State  farmers'  institute  service,  the  State  grange, 
the  State  departments  or  boards  of  agriculture  and  of  education,  the 
faculty  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  of  other  teaching  insti- 
tutions, and  the  staff  of  the  experiment  station — ^but  it  should  pre- 
eminently develop  the  interest  and  abilities  of  the  farmers  of  its  own 
community.  The  real  success  of  agricultural  teaching  within  and 
without  the  school  building  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  instruction  is  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  possibilities  and 
gets  itself  realized  in  the  essential  betterment  of  practice  on  the  home 
farm. 

{e)  In  addition  to  furnishing  these  intimate  and  personal  forms  of 
extension  instruction,  an  ideal  system  of  agricultural  education  will  also 
provide  some  systematic  type  of  correspondence  teaching  in  agriculture. 

This  is  a  field  of  possibility  that  is  yet  by  no  means  fully  worked, 
and  its  special  virtue  consists  in  the  emphasis  which  it  places  on  the 
conception  of  education  as  a  lifelong  process,  never  completed  at 
any  age.  It  is  a  form  of  service  that  can  be  particularly  helpful  to 
the  experienced  teacher  who  knows  as  yet  but  Uttle  scientific  agri- 
culture and  to  the  agricultural  graduate  who  knows  as  yet  but  little 
of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

(/)  To  give  unity  of  purpose  in  the  interaction  of  aU  these  agencies 
for  a^gricuUural  education,  there  ought  to  be  an  annual  State  conference. 
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This  conference  should  bring  together  perhaps  not  the  actual 
teachers,  who  ought  to  have  their  own  special  meetings,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  State  who  form  public  opinion  in  developing  the  trunk 
lines  of  State  progress.  Possibly  there  should  be  a  permanent  State 
commission  on  agricultural  education  that  should  serve  to  represent 
and  harmonize  the  various  interests  concerned  in  the  agricultural 
and  educational  development  of  the  State's  resources.  The  influence 
of  some  such  agency  is  probably  the  only  efficient  safeguard  against 
ill-considered  legislative  action  on  these  matters. 

(g)  In  this  essay  to  set  forth  the  outlines  of  a  State  system  of  agri- 
cultural education,  I  should  include  a  final  proposition:  AddUumdl 
Federal  aid  should  stiU  he  given  to  {he  several  Stales  in  pr<nnoting 
the  efficiency  of  agricultural  eduoaHon. 

Neither  education  nor  agriculture  have  exhausted  their  rightful 
claims  upon  the  fostering  care  of  the  Greneral  Government.  Legisla^ 
tion  looking  to  these  ends,  frequently  proposed  in  recent  years  but 
still  deferred,  is  yet  needed  to  perfect  the  development  of  a  measur- 
ably complete  system  of  agricultural  education.  So  long  as  public 
money  is  still  not  wanting  for  the  pageantry  of  war  on  land  and  sea 
the  advocates  of  real  national  progress  will  be  justified  in  continuing 
to  press  these  claims  to  final  recognition. 

In  the  meantime,  as  well  as  afterwards,  a  great  advantage  would 
come  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  through  all  grades  and  forms  of 
instruction  if  the  department  of  agricultural  education  in  the  Elxperi- 
ment  Station  Record  could  be  expanded  into,  or  be  supplemented 
by,  a  national  oi^an  of  representation  for  the  important  interests 
involved.  Excellent  as  it  is,  the  clearing-house  function  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  in  relation  to  agricultural  education  is  not 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  and  dignity  of  the  development  which 
this  interest  has  akeady  attained.  If  the  influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  of  others  of  like  interest  be  unable  to  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  additional  means  of  public  discussion  and 
representation,  through  appropriate  legislation  and  requisite  appro- 
priations, then,  as  a  nation-wide  association  of  agricultural  educa- 
tors, we  shall  face  the  duty  of  devising  and  conducting  such  an 
organ  directly  through  our  own  effort.  There  should  be  support 
enough  to  assure  success  to  such  an  effort. 


n.  THE  ITEED  FOR  EEUABLE  SCIEVTIFIC  DATA  BEGABDIVG 
SOCIAL  AlfD  ECOVOMIC  COVDITIOVS  DT  RT7EAL  COmnnmiSS. 

By  £.  C.  HiQBiB, 

SwperhiUndetU  Sdtool  of  AffrieuUure,  2£orrU,  Minn. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  promote  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  agricultiiral  teaching.  The  value  of  agricultiiral  instruc- 
tion is  now  seriously  questioned  only  by  those  who  need  it  most. 
Some  ignorant,  slipshod  farmers,  together  with  a  small  self-confident, 
successful  contingent,  are  practically  the  only  ones  who  see  no  place 
for  the  new  work.  President  Butterfield  generalizes  the  rural  prob- 
lem thus:  ''To  maintain  upon  our  land  a  class  of  people  whose  status 
in  our  society  fairly  represents  American  ideals,  industrial,  pohtical, 
social,  and  ethical."  Any  one  in  touch  with  conditions  at  first  hand 
realizes  that  the  attainment  of  this  purpose  is  a  task  of  the  greatest 
magnitude. 

In  the  solution  of  the  rural  problem  the  first  need  is  a  clear  under- 
standing of  rural  conditions.  This  comes  only  after  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  details.  My  thesis  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  reliable 
data  at  hand  to  know  fully  how  to  proceed.  If  the  problem  were 
uniform  the  work  would  be  easier;  but  every  State,  every  county,' and 
almost  every  locaUty  has  its  own  pecuhar  manifestations. 

This  diversity  of  the  problem  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  if  not 
greater  diversity  of  opinion.  Recently  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
try  to  discover  just  what  leaders  in  my  section  of  the  State  were 
thinking.  I  was  after  opinion  and  I  got  it.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  some  agreement,  but  in  certain  phases  the  differences  equaled  the 
nmnber  answering.  This  is  an  age  of  opinion,  sometimes  sympathetic 
and  rational,  often  not.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  day  that  a  lai^e 
per  cent  of  the  people  whom  we  meet  will  talk  fluently  and  know- 
ingly upon  rural  life  with  a  strong  assiirance  that  they  could  give 
solutions  for  all  of  its  problems. 

These  circumstances  emphasize  the  need  of  reUable  scientific  data, 
for  which  there  are  at  present  two  or  three  sources.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
the  census  is  helpful  for  beginnings  and  for  general  conclusions.  The 
report  of  the  Country  life  Commission  has  served  a  splendid  purpose 
in  directing  the  attention  of  people,  in  a  laige  way,  to  the  problem, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  their  recommendation  of  a  careful 
survey  has  gone  the  way  of  many  of  their  other  conclusions.  A  third 
source  of  information  lies  in  the  large  nmnber  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reports  during  the  last  four 
years.  Most  of  these  are  general  and  sometimes  sensational  in  char- 
acter, but  often  one  finds  discussions  and  descriptions  of  real  value. 
16 
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THE  KBKD  FOB  80IBNTIFI0  METHOD. 

What  strikes  one  most  is  that  all  the  information  which  we  haye  is 
long-distance  and  general.  We  have  been  superficial,  opinionated, 
and  unscientific  long  enough.  Now  we  need  facts.  We  have  about 
passed  through  the  period  of  pubhcity.  PohticianSy  newspapers, 
and  magasdnes  have  performed  their  function  of  calling  attention  to 
the  problem.  In  order  to  make  the  best  progress,  we  are  in  need  of 
a  new  spirit  in  investigation.  The  high  schools  have  done  a  real 
service  to  education  in  resisting  uniformity.  In  Minnesota  they  aie 
absolutely  free  to-day  to  develop  courses  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the 
communities,  and  this  does  not  apply  simply  to  occupational  differ- 
ences, but  also  to  differing  phases  of  work  in  the  same  occupation. 
One  agricultural  community  may  need  a  considerably  different  kind 
of  instruction  from  its  neighboring  community.  To  determine  the 
kind  of  course,  to  know  what  and  how  to  teach,  local  data  are 
necessaiy. 

The  schools  in  all  their  activities  are  to  be  the  real  forces  for  solving 
rural  problems.  Those  responsible  for  their  development  must  know 
rural  conditions,  and  cold,  wet,  hard  facts  must  be  the  basis  upon 
which  to  build. 

If  the  farmer  is  hard  to  investigate — and  we  shouldn't  respect  him 
if  he  were  not — ^he  is  often  still  harder  to  convince;  but  he  is  vulner- 
able when  in  the  face  of  data  that  are  correct  and  to  the  point.  The 
hard  facts  of  life  make  him  suspicious  of  general  statements — so 
many  times  his  own  experience  flatly  contradicts  the  generaUzation. 
I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Andrew  Boas  for  the  following  statement, 
which  so  well  illustrates  what  I  am  trying  to  say: 

Since  1902  the  Mmnesota  Experiment  Station  has  jieifomied  a  valuable  iservice  in 
securing  data  on  the  ami  of  jwoducing  fazin  crops  in  Minnesota.  The  method  fol- 
lowed has  been  to  employ  route  statisticianB  who  are  stationed  in  the  representative 
agricultural  districts  and  who  visit  the  farms  daOy,  getting  a  complete  record  of  the 
equipment,  labor,  products,  and  methods  of  operations,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
crops.  Reports  are  made  to  the  central  office  where  the  data  are  brought  together  in 
comparative  form,  in  this  way  giving  a  fairiy  good  representation  of  conditions  which 
apply  to  the  whole  State. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  bring  out  clearly  the  fact  that  accurate  information 
on  the  economic  or  business  side  of  farming  is  badly  needed.  Bad  practices  are  fol- 
lowed for  the  simple  reason  that  the  farmers  can  not  determine  which  are  the  paying 
enterprises.  Minnesota  Bulletin  No.  117  gives  the  cost  of  producing  various  cereal 
crops  and  discaflsefl  different  phases  of  the  faim  business.  Comparison  of  the  cost 
tables  included  shows  the  impossibility  of  making  a  satisfactory  pio6t  from  producing 
low-valued  crops  on  high-priced  land,  and  emphasises  the  importance  of  not  only 
highly  intensified  production,  but  of  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  farm. 

In  a  study  of  the  cost  of  milk  production  (Minnesota  Bulletin  No.  124),  it  is  found 
that  Minnesota  farmers  made  a  very  small  profit,  if  any,  on  their  cows.  To  pay  for  the 
cost  of  feed,  labor  in  caring  lor  them;  and  interest  on  the  investment,  a  cow  must  give 
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5)000  pounds  or  more  of  milk  %  year,  and  produce  at  least  225  to  240  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  Better  cowb  give  higher  profits  and  will  replace  the  poorer  ones,  as  soon  as  the 
krmers  know  the  facts  in  the  case.  While  the  general  practice  of  farmers  is  probably 
nearly  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  profitable  enterprises  or  methods  of 
forming  without  the  exact  data  and  an  analysis  of  the  farmer's  businessi  and  the  data 
secured  through  the  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  are  being  laigely  used 
in  many  places  as  basic  facts  in  determining  farm  profits. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  FOB  THE  LOCAL  SUBYEY. 

To  suggest  what  may  or  should  be  done  by  men  in  charge  of  public 
schools  let  me  outline  a  possible  case.  A  school  happens  to  be  located 
in  an  uninteresting,  commonplace  part  of  the  State.  Influences  are 
stirring  which  demand  a  redirected  course.  All  at  once  a  new  and 
heavy  task  is  placed  upon  the  man  in  chaise.  He  has  read,  perhaps, 
much  that  has  been  written  about  the  new  agriculture  and  its  possi- 
bilities, but  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  get  acquainted 
with  his  field.  He  should  undertake  to  find  out  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1 .  How  many  students  has  he  who  have  come  direct  from  the  f ann  ? 

2.  What  per  cent  of  his  graduates  came  direct  from  the  farm  ? 

3.  How  many  have  returned  to  the  farm  ? 

4.  What  effect  has  this  upon  rural  leadership? 

6.  How  many  of  the  rural  teachers  in  his  area  were  trained  in  his 
school  ? 

6.  What  are  they  teaching? 

7.  How  much  education  do  average  farm  boys  and  girls  get? 

8.  Wherein  does  it  lack  in  training  them  for  their  particular  work  ? 

9.  What  kind  of  homes  do  they  live  in  ? 

10.  How  many  hours  a  day  and  days  in  a  year  do  they  work  at 
^  farm  labor? 

11.  What  particular  advantages  and  disadvantages  do  they  have? 

12.  What  are  their  neighborhood  pastimes? 

13.  Do  they  put  thought  into  their  labor,  or  is  it  largely  routine  ?. 

14.  What  proportion  of  the  farmers  are  tenants? 

15.  How  many  are  carrying  mortgages?    Why? 

16.  What  is  the  average  size  of  farms? 

17.  What  method  of  farming  is  most  in  evidence? 

18.  What  kinds  of  books  do  farmers  keep  ? 

19.  Are  they  fairly  paid  for  their  work? 

I  am  suggesting  such  a  survey  in  order  to  get  the  leaders  in  real 
touch  with  the  problem.  He  will  be  a  dullard  indeed  who  can  not 
see  a  big  field  opening  up  which  will  be  its  own  cause  for  redirected 
energies. 

In  the  case  just  outlined  I  have  suggested  a  detailed  survey  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  local  superintendent  of  schools.  Now  I  want  to 
suggest  a  larger  field  with  the  county  as  the  area  considered. 
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A  definite  plan  should  be  laid  out  with  the  idea  of  learning  all  the 
main  facts.  As  one  gets  into  the  investigation,  various  lines  will 
suggest  themselves.  Maps  and  charts  should  be  made  showing 
graphically  drainage,  cultivated  areas,  grain  products,  live .  stock, 
creameries,  schoolhouses,  churches,  etc.  One  of  the  first  studies  should 
involve  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  and  its  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem. This  should  be  followed  with  social  and  economic  investigar- 
tions.  A  survey  of  farm  buildings,  together  with  sanitary  conditions 
in  house,  dairy,  wells,  etc.,  should  be  included.  Farming  methods, 
marketing  facilities,  roads,  labor,  organizations,  should  receive 
attention.  An  important  phase  that  needs  serious  consideration  is 
whether  the  farmer  is  really  making  a  fair  wage.  Long  hours,  child 
labor,  home  products,  lack  of  account  keeping,  horse  labor,  all 
complicate  this  particular  investigation. 

It  will  be  objected  that  such  studies  will  not  be  of  sufficient  value 
for  their  trouble  and  expense.  I  believe  that  actual  touch  with  the 
problem  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  workers  that  will  result  in 
much  more  effective  organization  and  adaptation  to  the  needs.  A 
large  portion  of  the  data  can  be  obtained  through  county  officers, 
physicians,  bankers,  and  others  ia  touch  with  the  coimty.  Still  more 
can  be  obtained  by  visitation  and  inquiry.  A  series  of  afternoon  and 
evening  meetings  in  the  schoolhouses  will  be  mutually  helpful. 

I  am  not  certain  that  such  surveys  will  be  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively, but  I  am  certain  that  they  would  be  very  valuable  and  that 
the  agencies  doing  the  work  would  begin  to  see  the  solution  to  some 
of  the  problems  now  confronting  us.  If  we  are  going  to  be  leaders  in 
rural  betterment,  we  have  got  to  be  in  real  touch  with  the  actual 
work,  and  the  prosecution  of  such  surveys  would  certainly  acquamt 
us  with  the  field.  As  I  see  it,  the  whole  matter  merely  reduces  the 
problem  to  scientific,  accurate  statement,  which  means,  of  course,  a 
long  step  toward  the  solution. 

Briefly  to  summarize  my  proposition,  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  and  develop  effective  instruction,  we  must  realize  its 
diversity,  we  must  have  close-range  data,  we  must  gain  a  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  conditions  of  the  farm. 


m.  THB   PBOPSB  BQT7IFKEVT   OF   AH   AOBICUITUBAI  HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

By  D.  O.  Bahto, 

The  agricultural  studies  of  such  a  high  school  as  I  understand  we 
are  to  consider  under  this  topic  may  be  classified  under  these  divi- 
sions: 

1.  A  study  of  the  soil. 

2.  A  study  of  the  plant  and  field-crop  production. 

3.  A  study  of  garden  and  orchard  crops. 

4.  Studies  in  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  care  of  domestic  animals. 

5.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  dairying. 

6.  A  study  of  farm  mechanics. 

7.  A  study  of  landscape  architecture. 

Possibly  few,  if  any,  high  schools  will  feel  at  the  outset  that  they 
can  compass  this  whole  field  of  agricultural  work,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing named  in  this  list  of  divisions  that  is  not  of  vital  importance  to 
the  business  of  farming.  Indeed,  the  list  of  subjects  that  might 
properly  be  included  in  the  agricultural  training  of  the  boy  who  is 
to  be  a  farmer  is  far  from  complete. 

Since  wise  management  of  the  soil  is  fundamental  to  eveiy  form 
of  successful  agriculture,  I  would  place  special  emphasis  on  the  work 
of  this  division  of  the  course  to  the  end  that  those  who  till  the  soil 
shall  understand  its  physical  and  (to  some  extent)  its  chemical  com- 
position, and  shall  hiow  how  and  why  soils  differ  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  the  way  in  which  these  soils  are  classified  and  named. 
They  should  be  taught  the  important  characteristics  of  these  soils 
and  the  best  methods  of  handling  them  to  secure  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  in  growing  crops. 

.This  leads  up  to  the  inmiensely  interesting  and  important  studies 
of  moisture  relations  of  the  soil  and  the  means  of  controlling  them; 
aeration  of  the  soil,  how  it  is  secured  and  why  it  is  necessary;  and 
soil  temperature,  and  what  the  farmer  may  do  to  influence  this  im- 
important  factor  in  crop  production. 

The  study  of  soils  furnishes  work  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field, 
and  the  school  equipment  should  make  suitable  provision  for  both. 
In  schools  having  good  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry  it 
may  be  possible  to  utiUze  one  or  both  of  these  rooms — ^though  a 
separate  room  is  much  better — and  some  of  the  apparatus  used  in 
teaching  physics  and  chemistry  need  not  be  duplicated,  perhaps,  for 
20 
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the  soil  work.  In  this  kboratory  there  should  be  a  supply  of  run* 
ning  water  and  gas  for  each  student's  desk.  One  compound  micro- 
scope and  analytical  balance,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
class,  ought  to  be  provided,  besides  the  hand  magnifiers  for  each 
student  and  scales  of  the  Harvard  trip  or  similar  pattern.  Appa- 
ratus for  collecting  samples  of  soils,  an  oven  for  drying  these  soils, 
tubes  for  mRlring  various  determinations  with  regard  to  soil  moisture, 
Bunsen  burners,  crucibles,  stands,  beakers,  tubing,  and  soil  ther- 
mometers should  be  included. 

A  SCHOOL  MUSEUM. 

For  the  study  of  plants  and  crops  in  division  2  of  the  suggested 
classification,  the  laboratory  should  contain  an  abundance  of  can^ 
fully  selected  and  prepared  specimens  of  farm  crops,  especially  of 
those  crops  grown  in  that  community,  and  of  the  weeds  that  are  most 
common  and  troublesome.  As  far  as  possible  these  specimens  should 
show  the  whole  plant,  roots  and  tops,  with  matured  blossoms  or 
seeds.  Sheaves  of  the  different  cereals  and  grasses  may  be  gathered 
by  the  pupils.  These  will  not  only  serve  as  material  for  class  study, 
but  they  will  make  very  attractive  and  appropriate  wall  decorations 
for  the  agricultural  classroom.  A  hill  of  potatoes  with  the  tubers 
attached  to  the  stems  and  showing  the  root  system  of  the  plant,  all 
placed  in  a  large  g^ass  vessel  and  immersed  in  some  preservative 
solution  like  formalin,  is  an  object  of  great  interest  and  instructive 
value  to  students.  The  gathering  and  saving  for  observation  and 
study  of  specimen  plants  of  unusual  merit  and  of  those  that  are  in 
any  way  abnormal  is  a  practice  which  should  be  encouraged  among 
students  of  agriculture  and  which  will  do  much  to  develop  keen- 
ness of  observation  and  thoughtfulness. 

Of  course  this  laboratory  should  be  well  stocked  with  specimens 
of  seeds  of  farm  crops  of  all  classes  and  varieties  that  are  or  might 
be  grown  in  that  district.  The  specimens  should  be  carefully  labeled. 
Convenient  and  practical  appliances  for  seed  testing  are  an  important 
part  of  this  outfit. 

Samples  of  the  various  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  market  should 
be  kept  with  a  statement  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  each.  There 
should  also  be  ample  providon  for  growing  crops  both  indoors  and 
outside,  in  various  kinds  of  soils  and  conditions  of  culture.  I 
beUeve  that  every  high  school  teaching  agriculture  should  have  a 
g^ass  house  properly  heated,  where  plants  may  be  grown  and  studied 
during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the  climate  will  not  permit 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  outside.  Such  a  house,  which  is  not  nec- 
essarily very  expensive,  is  really  indispensable  to  thorough  work  in 
this  division  of  an  agricultural  course.  Where  there  is  no  glass  house, 
considerable  work  in  growing  plants  may  often  be  done  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  schoolroom. 
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THE   EQUIPMENT  FOB  OUTDOOB   WOBK. 

A  veiy  necessaiy  part  of  the  equipment  of  an  agricultural  school 
is  land.  How  much  is  desirable  for  school  work  is  another  question. 
I  think  a  serious  mistake  is  frequently  made  by  schools  in  attempting 
to  handle  so  much  land  that  this  part  of  the  work  becomes  a  burden. 
I  believe  that  small  plats  worked  with  care  and  accuracy  are  of  much 
more  educational  value  than  larger  areas  where  part  of  the  work  is 
done  by  some  one  not  connected  with  the  school*  So  far  as  I  know 
the  most  satisfactory  school  work  in  this  division  of  agricultural 
study  that  has  been  done  is  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Ouelph,  Canada,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lavitz,  where  the  plats 
are  one  square  rod  in  area  and  the  work  is  done  mainly  by  the  students. 

Under  division  3  of  the  outlined  classification  the  work  can  be 
done  in  the  main  with  the  same  equipment  as  that  already  discussed. 
In  addition  to  this  there  should  be  a  small  spraying  apparatus — the 
one-barrel  size  is  effective  and  not  costly — and  arrangements  for 
mixing  the  different  spraying  mixtures.  Also  material  and  equip- 
ment should  be  provided  for  pruning,  budding,  and  grafting,  and 
for  potting,  layering,  and  setting  of  smaller  plants. 

Every  school  should  have  grounds  where  as  many  kinds  of  fruits, 
large  and  small,  as  experience  has  shown  can  be  safely  grown  in  that 
section,  can  be  raised.  Every  home  ought  to  have  a  good  garden. 
Few  do  have.  This  is  an  important  field  for  the  agricultural  school 
to  develop.  Hotbeds  and  cold  frames  are  not  expensive  or  difficult 
to  make  or  manage.  '  They  should  have  a  place  on  every  farm. 
Unlike  some  of  the  other  work,  their  use  comes  while  the  schools  are 
in  session. 

INSTBUCnON    IN    ANIMAL    HUSBANDBY    THBOUOH    POX7LTBT    BAI8INO. 

The  equipment  for  work  in  animal  husbandry  will  probably  seem 
to  many  schools  somewhat  more  difficult  to  provide.  In  the  study  of 
the  larger  domestic  animals  pictures,  charts,  models,  and  mRniking 
can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage.  Farm  animals  can  usually  be 
borrowed  from  farmers  near  the  school.  But  in  addition  to  this  tiiere 
should  be  some  personal  handling  and  care  in  breeding  and  feeding. 
This  can  hardly  be  done  unless  the  school  owns  the  animals.  I  think 
that  poultry  is  the  most  available  and  suitable  of  animals  for  this 
purpose  and  that  its  use  possesses  so  many  valuable  features  that 
poultry  will  probably  soon  become  standard  school  equipment  for 
instruction  in  animal  studies. 

These  are  sufficient  reasons  why  the  public  schools  should  concern 
themselves  with  this  branch  of  agriculture.  Poultry  is  kept  in  prac- 
tically every  home  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  and  in  very 
many  homes  in  large  cities.   Poultry  keeping  is  growing  in  popularity 
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eveiywhere.  It  appeals  to  young  and  old  alike,  to  people  oi  wealth 
as  well  as  to  those  with  little  or  no  means.  Its  products  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  demand  as  a  result  of  the  greater  attention  paid 
by  the  public  to  the  questions  of  pure  food  and  the  cost  of  living.  Add 
to  these  circumstances  the  considerations  that  an  equipment  for  han- 
dling and  teaching  poultry  culture  does  not  require  a  large  investment 
of  money  and  need  not  occupy  much  land;  that  it  is  not  dependent 
upon  climatic  or  seasonal  conditions  as  are  most  other  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural work;  and  that  it  may  be  made  selfnsupporting  or  even  a 
source  of  profit  if  properly  managed.  All' these  are  further  reasons 
why  poultiy  deserves  consideration  as  an  educational  asset. 

Furthermore,  the  principles  of  animal  breeding  and  of  feeding 
apply  equaDy  to  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  to  poultry,  while  the 
rapidity  with  which  poultry  multiplies  and  the  shortness  of  time 
required  for  its  development  make  it  specially  well  suited  for  courses 
in  animal  studies.  I  would  make  one  or  more  pens  of  well*bred 
chickens  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  an  agricultural  school. 

Every  farm  home  should  know  how  to  handle  and  care  for  milk  and 
its  products.  The  school  should  be  equipped  with  a  milk  tester, 
separator,  and  chum.  If  I  were  teaching  in  a  high  school  I  would  try 
to  rent  or  borrow  one  or  more  cows,  care  for  them  on  or  near  the 
school  grounds,  and  teach  by  actually  doing,  I  know  this  entails  any 
amoimt  of  work.  I  know  it  means  a  complete  revolution  in  many 
respects  of  present  customs  and  traditions  of  the  public  school,  but 
these  changes  must  come,  and  here  and  there  have  come,  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  ^^    !   *    V  ^   ^. 

The  necessity  for  modem  machinery  and  mechanical  constructions 
on  the  farm  to-day  is  so  fully  recc^nized,  and  the  amount  of  moneyj 
invested  for  these  is  so  great  that  no  argument  should  be  needed  to 
support  a  claim  for  including  some  provision  for  instmction  in  farm 
mechanics.  Even  a  careful  study  of  the  catalogues  of  manufacturers 
of  farm  implements,  to  the  end  that  the  students  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  appUances  now  used  in  working  good  farms 
would  be  time  well  spent.  In  many  instances  I  am  confident  that 
manufacturers,  or  local  agents,  would  gladly  lend  a  school  machinery 
for  study,  just  as  it  is  now  lent  to  agricultural  colleges.  I  would  have 
some  equipment  for  teaching  farm  drainage,  sewer  construction,  venti- 
lation of  buildings,  and  farm  sanitation.  I  would  have  models  of  farm 
buildings,  fences,  feeding  racks^  and  things  of  that  sort,  together  with 
equipment  for  giving  instruction  in  cement  construction.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  was  asked 
what  he  got  out  of  his  course  in  landscape  architecture  and  replied, 
"I  have  learned  not  to  hang  the  clothes  line  in  the  front  door  yard." 
This  much,  at  least,  the  high  school  can  teach.  Pictures  of  attractive 
homes,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings,  with  study  and  discussion 
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of  the  features  in  their  setting  which  add  to  or  detract  from  their 
beauty,  are  easily  obtained  and  may  be  made  quite  effective.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  other  decorative 
plants  that  can  be  safely  used  for  planting  in  the  latitude  of  the 
school  may  be  acquired  from  a  few  speeimans  on  the  school  grounds 
and  in  the  vicinity. 

I  have  said  nothing  thus  far  about  the  library  ei  wori»  oa  agri- 
culture  and  of  reference  books  and  publicaticMis  that  should  always 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  school  equipment  and  always  in  active  use. 
Nor  have  I  mentioned  what  I  consider  the  most  important  and  help- 
ful part  of  the  whole  equipment — an  interested,  hearty,  and  enthusi- 
astic support  of  and  participation  in  all  this  agricultural  woric  by  the 
patrons  of  the  school.  The  experience  and  judgment  of  these  resi- 
dents should  be  of  the  highest  value  in  directing  and  giving  wei^t  to 
the  instruction,  and  their  participation  in  the  work  of  the  school 
should  result  in  a  welding  of  interests  and  sympathies  between  home 
and  school  which  would  be  the  richest  and  strongest  asset  in  the  whole 
equipment  of  the  agricultural  secondary  school. 

Is  there  a  question,  Who  is  to  get  this  equipment  for  the  schools  t 
and  how  1    I  think  that  rests  mainly  with  the  man  behind  the  desk. 

BISGUSSIOK. 

After  Prof.  Barto's  paper  on  the  subject  **  Proper  equipment  for 
teaching  agriculture  in  secondary  schools"  had  been  presented,  Piof. 
D.  J.  Crosby,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  opened  the  discussion  as  follows: 
,£bof«  Cbosbt. — ^Fortimately  I  have  not  prepared  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  If  I  had  I  should  probably  go  over  a  good  deal  of  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Barto  has  covered  in  his  very  excellent  discussion  of  the 
equipment  for  teaching  agriculture.  He  has  covered  the  ground 
excellently  for  the  public  high-school  equipment,  and  has  covwed  it 
in  considerable  detail 

I  hope,  however,  that  Prof.  Barto  will  pardon  me  if  I  drop  a  word 
of  warning  here  and  there  and  make  one  or  two  suggestions  from  notes 
that  I  took  while  he  was  talking.  One  of  the  words  of  warning  is  with 
reference  to  the  making  and  using  of  collections  of  farm  crops,  seeds, 
and  other  materials  that  are  brought  together  by  teachers  of  agri- 
culture in  the  public  high  schools,  without  sufficient  provision  for 
taking  care  of  them  for  future  use.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get 
together  a  lot  of  hay  and  grain  and  seeds  and  soils  and  other  things 
like  that,  but  if  you  were  to  go  into  a  room  where  these  collections 
have  been  brou^t  together,  and  see  them  jumbled  together  in  an 
indiBcriminate  mass,  as  I  have  seen  them  a  number  of  times,  without 
anybody  knowing  where  anything  is,  and  without  anybody  being  able 
to  use  what  is  there,  you  would  be  convinced  with  me,  I  believe,  that 
it  is  better  not  to  have  quite  so  many  collections  and  have  them  in 
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better  shape.  So  I  think  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
following  such  methods  of  moimting  and  labeling  collections  as 
Montgomeiy  has  worked  out  in  Nebraska  and  others  have  worked  out 
elsewhere,  requiring  the  use  of  flasks,  bottles,  cans,  lantern-slide 
mounts,  Riker  mounts,  and  various  other  devices  for  mounting  and 
preserving  seeds,  grains,  insects,  and  other  specimens,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  destroyed  and  will  always  be  convenient  for  use. 

The  use  of  land  is  a  question,  I  think,  that  puzzles  more  teachers 
of  agriculture  than  any  other  one  problem  confronting  them,  and  I 
fully  agree  with  Prof.  Barto  that  there  is  danger  of  having  too  much 
land — entirely  too  much  land.  I  recently  saw  some  land  put  to 
pretty  good  use  at  one  of  the  high  schools  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal — the 
Gardena  Agricultiural  High  School.  Los  Angeles  has  seven  or  eight 
high  schools,  each  one  of  which  gives  three  or  four  courses  and  special- 
izes in  one  of  them.  At  the  Oardena  High  School,  for  example,  the 
pupil  can  get  four  years  of  Latin,  three  years  of  Spanish,  three  of 
German,  three  of  French,  and  all  the  general  scholastic  courses,  but 
the  agricultural  course  is  the  one  emphasized.  The  other  high  schools 
of  Los  Angeles  are  also  teaching  agriculture,  but  without  putting  the 
emphasis  on  the  subject  that  the  Gardena  school  does. 

The  Gardena  Agricultural  High  School  has  a  farm  of  14  acres — a 
pretty  large  farm  for  a  city  high  school.  Two  and  one-half  acres  of 
this  land  is  in  trial  gardens,  used  as  their  name  indicates,  to  try  out 
all  sorts  of  semitropical  and  tropical  vegetables  and  fruits,  just  far 
enough  to  bring  them  to  maturity  and  see  whether  they  will  do  well 
in  that  vicinity.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  an  experiment  station  for 
this  school  and  for  this  region.  Many  of  the  things  they  are  growing 
there  the  boys  have  never  seen  before.  It  is  an  education  for  them. 
There  is  also  a  trial  vineyard  where  they  are  trjdng  out  various  grape 
vines,  to  ascertain  which  are  the  best  in  quahty  and  which  the  most 
profitable.  They  also  have  a  trial  orchard  for  tree  fruits,  and  plats  of 
alfalfa. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  land  used  for  school  purposes  should  be  put 
upon  a  trial  basis,  an  educational  basis.  I  do  not  believe,  for  example, 
that  we  want  to  have  individual  gardens  merely  for  the  sake  of  raising 
plants;  we  need  to  inject  the  experimental  idea  into  it,  or  the  contest 
idea,  perhaps,  to  see  which  boy  can  raise  the  most  and  the  best  suc- 
cession of  garden  vegetables  for  the  table,  running  throughout  the 
year.  Put  it  on  a  contest  basis,  so  that  the  boy  who  comes  from 
working  in  the  garden  all  his  life  will  not  feet  that  he  is  being  forced 
out  upon  the  land  to  do  things  that  he  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  do,, 
and  without  any  reason  being  given  for  it.  If  he  is  engaged  in  some 
contest  or  some  experimental  work  he  will  take  a  hoe  and  do  all  the 
weeding  and  thinning  that  is  required,  without  any  feeling  of  revolt 
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or  opposition,  but  if  he  is  sent  out  in  the  garden  merely  to  weed  peas 
or  onions  or  to  thin  beets  he  will  find  some  fault. 

One  very  necessary  bit  of  farm  equipment;  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  small 
nursery  of  seedlings  for  educational  work — ^for  budding,  for  grafting, 
for  transplanting,  and  work  like  that — and  I  think  that  the  experi- 
mental work  for  the  nursery  ought  to  start  right  from  the  putting  of 
the  apple  seeds,  or  whatever  are  raised,  into  the  plats,  and  extend  from 
that  point  on  to  the  finished  tree  ready  for  transplanting,  for  grafting, 
or  putting  into  the  orchard. 

In  the  animal-husbandry  work  of  public  high  schools  I  believe  we 
shall  have  to  depend  for  the  majority  of  our  equipment  upon  the 
farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  and  make  trips  to  them  to  study 
typical  animals,  typical  herds,  typical  flocks,  and  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. It  is  possible,  as  Prof.  Barto  has  pointed  out,  to  have  some 
poultry,  principally  to  carry  on  some  experiments  for  children,  and 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  incubators,  brooders,  and  all 
that,  but  we  have  not  yet  developed  a  resident  corps  of  teachers  who 
are  at  the  school  all  the  year  around,  and  we  shall  have  to  look  out  for 
the' time  in  summer  when  there  is  no  school,  and  make  some  provision 
for  taking  care  of  our  equipment  during  that  time. 
^  In  connection  with  our  animal-husbandry  trips,  I  think  we  should 
not  neglect  to  visit  the  butcher  shop  for  the  information  that  the 
butcher  can  give  us  concerning  the  different  cuts  of  meat  and  their 
prices;  nor  should  we  omit  the  creamery,  the  dairy  bam,  and  other 
like  places.  If  any  of  you  were  present  this  morning  in  the  associa- 
tion which  was  discussing  farm  management,  you  will  recall  that  it 
is  considered  a  very  essential  part  of  their  work  to  get  out  and  see 
what  the  successful  farmer  is  actually  doing. 

Along  with  whatever  other  equipment  we  may  have  for  our  work  in 
animal  husbandry,  we  should  not  forget  the  score  cards,  the  record 
forms,  the  calipers,  and  tapes  for  measuring  cattle,  and  the  other 
necessary  things  that  go  along  with  a  complete  outfit  for  the  informa- 
tion and  education  of  the  boys. 

I  was  glad  that  Prof.  Barto  mentioned  the  matter  of  farm  mechanics 
and  I  would  include  in  farm  mechanics  not  only  the  study  of  farm 
machinery,  but  this  thing  that  is  variously  called  manual  training, 
mechanic  arts,  etc.,  in  most  of  the  schools  that  are  teaching  agriculture. 
I  think  we  are  in  urgent  need  of  some  good  pioneer  who  will  devise  a 
workable  system  of  f ar^n  mechanics  for  the  carpenter  shop  and  the 
forge  shop  in  agricultural  schools. 

I  have  recently  visited  one  teacher  of  manual  training  in  a  so-called 
agricultural  school,  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing  for  the  boys  who 
are  going  back  on  the  farm,  those  that  are  taking  the  agricultural 
course  ?"  He  said,  "We  have  some  work  for  them  on  power  machin- 
ery, gasoline  engines,  etc.,''  and  then  added  "I  want  to  show  you," 
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and  he  took  me  to  a  show  room  where  there  was  a  case  contaming 
all  the  different  kinds  of  joints  that  he  could  possibly  devise.  Point- 
ing to  the  case^  he  said,  "  It  took  us  six  months  to  go  over  that  series 
of  exercises."  He  then  pointed  with  pride  to  a  collection  of  patterns 
representing  the  ordinary  output  of  a  foundry.  I  asked;  "How 
many  of  your  boys  are  going  to  have  foundries  on  their  farms  ?"  His 
reply  was,  "Well,  it  is  interesting  for  them  to  know  how  these  things 
are  done."  We  waste  entirely  too  much  time  in  our  agricultural 
schools  on  things  that  simply  "interest  the  boys." 

Let  us  compare  such  work  with  the  farm  mechanics'  work  in  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  Gardena  Agricultural  High  School. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  their  work  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  ordinary  training  work  in  the  village  or  city  schools, 
but  in  the  high  school  it  is  real  farm  mechanics;  it  is  constructive 
work.  The  necessary  shopwork  consists  laigely  in  making  models 
of  fences,  gates,  bam  frames,  and  other  things  that  are  used  upon 
the  farm,  but  they  do  as  little  of  that  work  as  possible.  There  is 
always  plenty  to  do  around  the  school  that  is  of  a  practical  and  sub- 
stantial character  and  along  the  lines  of  construction  work.  For 
example,  they  put  up  potting  sheds  at  the  greenhouse,  and  two 
lath  houses  to  shade  the  citrus  seedlings;  they  make  concrete  tile 
and  put  in  their  irrigating  system;  they  put  up  fences,  and  in  fact  did 
anything  and  everything  connected  with  the  work  on  the  farm.  When 
I  was  there  they  were  constructing  a  house  for  a  gas  plant  connected 
with  the  school,  and  the  school  board  that  has  chaige  of  this  school 
had  made  an  appropriation  for  a  bam  to  shelter  their  horses  and 
store  their  forage.  This  bam  is  not  to  be  put  up  by  contract,  but 
the  board  will  furnish  whatever  carpenters  are  needed,  two  or  three 
or  four  carpenters — one  carpenter  to  each  squad  of  four  or  five 
boys,  so  that  these  boys  who  are  taking  the  agricultural  courses 
will  actually  put  up  a  farm  bam  under  expert  supervision.  Now, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  put  up  buildings  all  of  the  time  in  connection* 
with  public  high  schools,  but  I  think  we  can  give  much  more  attention 
than  we  have  been  giving  heretofore  to  making  the  manual  training 
work  the  kind  of  work  that  will  at  least  illustrate  and  demonstrate 
the  principles  that  the  boys  will  put  into  operation  when  they  do  go 
out  upon  the  farm  to  engage  in  their  life  work.  To  such  boys  this 
kind  of  work  is  of  greater  practical  value  than  foundry  or  machine 
shop  work,  and  it  is  just  as  educational. 


IV.  THE  SMITH'S  AGtBlCULTTJBAf*  SCHOOL  AHD  AOBICXJLTirRAL 

EDUCATION  nr  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  R.  W.  Stimson, 
Agent/or  Agrteultunl  EiuaUhn,  Stau  Board  of  Education,  Sotton,  J/ott. 

The  Smith's  Agricultural  School,  at  Northampton,  has  100  acres 
of  land.  In  1908-9  it  was  the  only  vocational  agricultural  school  in 
the  State;  so  that  some  of  the  boys  who  wanted  secondary  training 
in  agriculture  had  to  come  from  a  distance  and  live  away  from  home. 
Even  now,  we  have  the  problem  there  of  making  practical  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  boys  who  come  from  a  distance  and  who  have  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  school. 

Alnong  those  mysterie3  is  the  problem — ^the  insolvable  problem,  I 
fear — of  trying  to  make  an  agricultural  school  show  a  profit.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  better  illustrate  educational  experience  in  this 
regard  than  by  referring  to  the  experience  of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  says  that  a  great  industrial  school,  like  Tuskegee,  or  any  school 
that  tries  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  is  always  getting  up  to  a  level 
where  it  can  show  a  profit,  but  never  getting  above  it.  The  moment 
a  boy  can  show  a  profit  from  his  acquired  skill,  it  is  your  duty  to  let 
him  go.  The  mean  is  always  somewhere  down  below  the  level  of 
profit. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  institution  which  has  been  able  to  show  a 
financial  profit  in  connection  with  its  total  educational  activity,  and 
I  have  veiy  little  hope  that  such  a  profit  will  be  shown  very  soon. 
If  you  do  show  a  profit,  you  do  it  by  an  independent  labor  staff,  as 
at  the  Smith's  school.  Here  the  independent  labor  staff  carries  out 
the  processes  taught  by  the  school;  and  from  time  to  time,  when  the 
instruction  of  the  boys  from  a  distance  requires  it,  we  put  those  boys 
into  the  places  of  the  regular  staff.  They  are  given  the  real  thing, 
but  they  are  given  it  only  from  time  to  time.  We  do  not  depend 
upon  them  entirely  for  the  work  of  the  school. 

Moreover,  we  insist  that  the  students  clear  out  in  the  summer  time, 
that  they  go  out  on  farms,  that  they  go  back  to  their  own  farms  to 
work,  or  to  other  good  farms  where  they  shall  be  under  absolutely 
economic  conditions.  In  agriculture,  just  as  in  machine-shop  work, 
you  need  to  put  the  boy  into  the  economic  bath;  you  need  to  plunge 
him  into  it  up  to  his  eyes,  and  keep  him  there  long  enough  for  him 
to  gain  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  actual  economic  experience. 
You  need  to  put  him  in  "all  over,"  and  the  sooner  you  get  him  in 
"  all  over"  the  better.    You  need  to  see  to  it  that  during  his  schooling 
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the  boy  shall  be  engaged  in  real  farming  long  enough  and  earnestly 
enough  to  develop  those  real  powers  of  discrimination  which  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  determining  on  graduation  whether  or  not  he  should 
go  out  to  be  a  fanner.  If  he  can  not  get  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  the  farm  that  requires  it;  if  he  can  not  stand  dairying;  if  he  can 
not  stand  the  kind  of  work  required  for  success  in  the  sort  of  farming 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  follow,  then  he  ought  not  to  be  a  farmer. 
He  is  starting  out  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  quicker  he  finds 
this  out,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  him  is  to  put  him  right  up  against  the  real  thing,  and  then  let  him 
determine  whether  he  has  made  the  proper  selection  of  a  calling.  In 
this  way,  if  farming  is  not  what  he  is  fit  for,  he  can  change  before  it  is 
too  late.  We  try  to  put  the  boys  up  against  the  real  thing  at  the 
school  itself,  so  far  as  its  equipment  and  work  will  permit. 

Fortunately,  most  of  our  boys  have  lived  near  enough  to  enable 
them  to  live  and  work  at  home  during  the  school  year,  and  part  of 
the  others  have  been  secured  jobs  on  farms  near  by,  with  the  privilege 
of  attendmg  the  school.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  organized 
and  conducted  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  such  boys.  Of  course,  we 
used  our  common  sense  and  did  not  duplicate  equipment  that  was 
right  at  hand,  for  the  Smith's  Agricultural  School  is  within  about  6 
miles  by  trolley  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  school  had  a 
herd  of  cows.  I  advised  the  trustees  to  sell  that  herd,  and  we  sold 
it,  because  I  did  not  want  our  instructors  nor  our  boys  to  be  thinking 
one  single  minute  about  school  cows.  I  wanted  them  to  think  about 
cows,  and  their  profitable  management  on  going  farms.  Those  boys 
who  live  at  home  and  come  to  school  in  the  morning  and  go  back  at 
night  we  have  worked  on  their  own  cows. 

We  men  had  organized  the  Connecticut  Valley  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, and  had  determined  at  the  outset  that  we  would  never  have  a 
discussion  without  a  demonstration  of  the  thing  we  were  talking 
about.  For  example,  we  decided  to  discuss  the  choice  of  a  male  calf 
for  the  improvement  of  a  dairy  herd,  and  we  decided  to  have  bull 
calves  for  our  demonstration  that  came  from  families  whose  producing 
qualities  were  well  known — families  whose  records  had  been  kept. 
It  turned  out  that  the  only  place  we  could  hold  a  demonstration  with 
such  calves  was  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  We  went 
there  and  held  our  meeting.  In  the  midst  of  a  demonstration  of  a 
perfect  Guernsey  bull  calf,  whose  dam  and  dam's  sister  were  beside 
him,  both  high  record  cows,  and  whose  sire  was  known  to  be  from 
high-producing  families,  a  young  farmer  said  in  an  undertone:  ''He 
ought  to  be  a  good  one;  the  State  owns  him,  and  the  State  feeds  him.'' 
Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  discount  college-owned  or  school- 
owned  live  stock  and  operations.  If  excellent,  most  farmers  are 
likely  to  feel  that  a  "barrel  of  money"  from  some  easy  source  has 
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produced  the  result,  that  such  a  result  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man 
who  must  depend  upon  his  own  farming  for  a  living. 

Our  boys  are  given  such  benefits  as  are  derivable  in  a  practical 
school  from  judging  and  scoring  State-owned  live  stock,  but  we  take 
the  boys  to  the  State  college  for  this  part  of  their  training.  Our 
major  effort  is  to  deal  with  animals  and  operations  which  are  parts 
-of. the  equipment  and  work  of  actual  going-farm  enterprises.  To 
this  end  we  are  going  to  have  our  boys  build  a  model  dairy  barn 
and  bring  in  for  a  test  period  one  cow  from  each  farm — the  home 
farm  of  the  boys.  The  dairy  school  for  boys  from  a  distance  will  then 
be  run  during  three  months  of  the  winter.  We  are  going  to  agree 
with  the  fathers  of  the  boys  as  to  a  proper  return  for  the  use  of  the 
animals  thus  furnished  for  the  three  months'' period.  We  will  share 
with  them  the  profits;  or,  for  that  matter,  the  bargain  would  be  a 
good  one  if  they  were  given  all  the  profits.  Under  this  plan  every 
cow  tested  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  economic  farming  proposition; 
she  will  represent  some  farmer's  money  and  some  farmer's  judgment. 
If  she  is  found  to  be  returniiig  a  profit,  well  and  good;  if  she  is  not 
returning  a  profit,  the  best  possible  service  that  can  be  rendered  the 
owner  is  to  let  him  know  that  she  is  a  losing  proposition. 

Our  boys  put  out  500  apple  trees  on  a  permanent,  semipermanent, 
and  filler  plan  this  last  spring;  they  dehorned,  pruned,  grafted,  and 
sprayed  old  apple  trees;  they  put  out  3,000  forest  trees  of  four 
different  varieties;  some  of  them  have  built  poultry  houses,  and  the 
others  are  working  on  their  poultry  houses  now.  They  have  fitted 
up  a  model  horse  stable.  In  short,  in  everytliing  we  do  we  try  to 
create  permanent  improvements  and  to  practice  profitable  methods. 
In  all  phases  of  our  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts,  we  are 
emphasizing  the  fundamental  importance  of  ''  productive  work.'' 

Give  a  boy  a  stake  to  work  for  that  will  stimulate  him  to  accom- 
plish what  you  desire  him  to  accomplish.  Some  of  our  boys  need  to 
be  earning  something.  They  need  to  be  pulling  their  own  weight  in 
the  family  boat.  Home  farm  work — not  everything  any  year,  but 
something  every  year,  directed  by  the  school — we  believe  to  be  the 
best  means  to  this  end.  I  do  not  myself  have  very  much  confidence 
in  work  on  little  school  plats  for  boys  over  14  years  old.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  a  right  to  call  a  boy  back  from  a  home  farm  to  work 
on  a  small  school  plat  during  the  summer.  If  we  have  work  at  the 
school,  let  us  have  not  a  plat  but  an  acre,  and  raise  a  crop  worth 
marketing.  Let  us  conduct  our  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach 
the  boy  the  benefit  of  applying  the  best  methods  under  extensive 
field  conditions,  by  showing  him  a  good  profit  produced  by  his  faithful 
and  carefully  directed  efforts. 

I  know  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  here.  There  are  many 
things  we  can  learn  from  demonstration  plats;  in  their  proper  place 
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they  are  essential^  particularly  with  reference  to  methods  or  crops 
that  are  purely  experimental  and  should  be  tried  out  first  in  a  small 
way.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  secondary  school  work  we 
should  direct  our  attention  mainly,  not  to  experimental  work,  but 
to  demonstrating  what  have  proved  to  be  '*dead  sure  things"  some- 
where under  farming  conditions  like  those  in  our  vicinity. 

The  results  of  our  observations  have  led  us  to  put  forward  this 
method  for  the  development  of  our  agricultural  school  movement 
throughout  the  State.  Wherever  there  is  a  community  or  a  group  of 
towns  wanting  our  assistance  in  the  building, up  and  maintaining  of 
such  a  school,  we  say:  "We  will  advise  you  as  to  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  land;  and  the  State  will  pay  half  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  school  if  you  keep  it  up  and  run  it  in  accordance  with 
methods  which  we  can  approve."  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
what  we  call  '* approval  in  advance."  At  the  end  of  a  given  year 
we  go  over  the  plans  and  if  we  find  any  mistakes,  we  correct  them 
before  we  make  our  arrangements  for  the  next  year.  If  we  can 
''approve  in  advance"  we  will  help  to  support  the  work. 

But  the  thing  we  are  pinning  our  faith  to,  gentlemen,  is  the  man — 
the  man  out  among  the  farmers  and  among  the  farmers'  boys,  in 
what  we  call  vocational  agricultural  departments.  We,  working 
with  the  local  authorities,  pick  a  man,  put  him  in  a  high  school  and 
require  him  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  agriculture  and  notliing  ebe. 
We  surround  him  with  an  advisory  committee  of  five  of  the  best 
local  farmers.  We  tell  him  to  take  a  three  months'  vacation,  not  in 
the  summer  but  in  the  winter — January,  February,  and  March. 

Why  do  we  give  him  so  much  vacation?  In  some  States  you 
require  him  to  devote  1 1  months  of  the  year  to  the  work.  Well,  we 
want  a  permanently  progressive  teaching  staflF  in  our  State  in  charge 
of  our  agricultural  work,  and  a  man  can  not  always  be  lifting  himself 
by  his  own  boot  straps.  If  he  has  a  liberal  vacation  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  he  can  go  to  any  one  of  the  various  agricultural  colleges  and 
take  a  special  course  at  a  time  when  the  professors  are  at  home.  He 
can  thus  renew  his  energy  and  his  knowledge.  He  can  bring  himself 
up  to  date.  He  can  get  freshened  up  and  come  back  in  the  spring 
full  of  vigor,  animation,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

Another  thing:  We  are  now  working  for  the  1912  crop  in  all  our 
agricultural  school  work  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Not  general 
and  deferred  values,  but  values  local,  individual,  and  immediate  are 
our  aim.  Now,  we  may  talk  peanuts  in  the  South,  or  citrous  fruits 
in  California,  or  sugar  beets  in  Michigan,  or  cotton  in  Mississippi,  or 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana,  or  tobacco  in  Kentucky.  It  will  all  be 
interesting,  very  interesting;  and  somewhere  along  the  line  we  ought 
to  talk  of  these  things  because  of  their  broadening  influence.     Such 
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study  gives  dignity  and  horizon  to  the  calling.  But  after  all  we 
must  get  right  down  to  this  boy's  farm  and  that  boy's  farm,  deal 
with  conditions  as  each  boy  in  the  school  knows  them  to  exist  on  his 
own  farm.  If  we  dealt  largely  with  school  grains  and  school  crops, 
if  we  dealt  with  silos  and  fertilizers,  if  we  dealt  with  breeds  and  breed- 
ing  or  feeds  and  feeding,  if  we  dealt  with  general  principles  only,  we 
might  almost  as  well  be  dealing  with  peanuts,  and  citrous  fruit, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane.  We  must  get  our  general  prin- 
ciples clearly  into  the  minds  of  the  boys.  But  we  must  show  them, 
after  they  have  mastered  these  general  principles,  that  we  can  apply 
our  teaching  through  our  practical  and  progressive  instructors  to  the 
particular  conditions  as  they  exist  on  the  individual  home  farms  of 
the  boys  themselves. 

Two  men  got  on  my  train  the  other  day  at  Homell,  N.  Y.  They 
had  rifles  and  they  had  ammunition.  Their  real  sport  would  b^in 
when  they  began  to  get  their  eyes  on  the  birds.  If  you  want  a  meal 
of  game  and  do  not  get  your  eye  on  the  bird,  you  go  hungry.  The 
bird  we  are  getting  our  eye  on  is  not  birds  in  general,  but  the  par- 
ticular bird.  After  generalizing,  finally,  if  we  succeed  in  our  work, 
we  must  get  down  to  the  particular  bird,  to  John's  farm,  on  which, 
in  1912,  he  wants  to  grow  an  acre  of  com  and  get  from  that  acre  of 
com  his  school  clothes  and  as  much  more  of  profit  as  he  can  make 
that  acre  produce. 

I  must  not  talk  very  much  longer.  In  closing,  let  me  only  add 
that  there  is  one  other  great  merit  in  this  high-school  agricultural 
department  proposition,  and  that  is  its  flexibility.  If  you  can  not 
do  anything  noteworthy  at  a  given  school,  or  if  you  get  the  wrong 
man,  or  if  people  lose  courage,  and  you  have  to  withdraw  your  effort 
in  one  locality,  you  have  no  buildings  to  rot  down,  you  have  no  equip- 
ment to  mst  out.  You  can  simply  transfer  your  efforts  and  State 
aid  somewhere  else,  still  hoping  to  come  back  at  a  later  day  with  a 
better  man  and  woo  your  maiden  once  more. 


V.  THK   VSPBIPASBD   TRACERS   OF  AOBICUITTJBB   IF  HIGH 

SGH00I8  AID  CN>XXRaRS  OF  RDUOATIOR. 

By  A.  V.  Storm, 

Pr^tnar  efAgrkuUmnl  Education,  Iowa  8UUe  CoUege  (tfAgrieuUure  and  Meekank  ArU,  AtMt,  Iowa. 

Tbis  question  is  not  one  of  mj  own  choosing,  but  has  been  assigned 
me ;  nor  would  I  have  selected  it  had  it  been  left  to  my  choice.  How- 
ever, I  am  willing  to  discuss  it  because  it  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  questions  that  are  pertinent  at  this  time.  At  the  outset  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  circumscribed  too  closely  by  the 
wording  of  the  topic,  limiting  as  it  does  the  charge  of  unprepared- 
ness  to  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
of  education.  While  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  should  gire 
special  attention  to  the  proper  preparation  of  those  who  are  to 
teach  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  education, 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  amount  of  unpreparedness  on  the 
part  of  many  of  their  colaborers,  eq[>ecially  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, nor  of  the  other  fact  that  the  unprepared  in  agriculture 
are  found  in  other  educational  positions  than  those  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  of  educaticm. 

There  are  perhaps  two  reasons  why  we  see  so  clearly  this  unpre* 
paredness  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  education,  while  we  have  so  long  been  blind  to  a  similar  impre- 
paredness  in  the  teaching  of  other  college  subjects.  The  first  is 
the  newness  of  agriculture  as  a  subject  in  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum; being  new  and  hence  more  or  less  of  an  interloper  among 
the  already  numerous  full-grown  and  respectable  members  of  the 
educational  social  circle,  it  is  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  circum^ 
spection  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  entitled  to  recognition;  and,  as  in 
many  of  our  social  groups  of  to-day,  the  one  seeking  admission 
must  show  far  better  credentials  to  get  in  than  many  of  those  already 
in  must  show  in  order  to  stay  there.  However,  this  is  not  a  mia- 
fortune,  for  the  more  carefully  the  friends  of  agricultural  education 
guard  its  fitness  for  entrance  into  the  curriculum,  the  more  signal 
will  be  its  achievements  and  the  more  helpful  its  career. 

The  second  reason  why  we  challenge  the  impreparedness  of  these 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  raise  no  voice  against  that  of  certain 
other  teachers  is  because  of  a  difference  in  the  standards  of  pr^ 
paredness.  There  are  university  and  college  professoni  holding 
positions  of  influence  who,  from  their  moral  and  personal  habits, 

sa 
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are  unfit  to  stand  before  young  men  and  women.  I  know  of  no 
greater  unfitness  than  this.  I  do  not  know  what  your  position 
may  be;  but  as  for  me,  no  man  can  possibly  know  enough  about  the 
subject  matter  to  compensate  for  his  lack  of  moral  worth  if  he  is  to 
stand  before  my  boy  or  girl.  Other  men  and  women  tixere  are  who  are 
so  weak  in  the  pedagogy  of  their  work  that  they  remain  in  faculties 
decade  after  decade  to  the  contempt  and  loss  of  students  until  the 
scythe  of  Father  Time  or  the  purse  of  Father  Carnegie  relieves  the 
situation.  Other  men  and  women  there  are  whose  personality 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  succeed,  and  yet,  like  those  just 
mentioned,  they  are  saddled  upon  su£Fering  students  and  then  tied 
in  the  saddle,  there  to  remain  until  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider  shall 
spirit  them  away.  Why  are  these  persons  chosen  to  teach  and 
retained  so  long  in  their  positions  ?  Because  they  know  the  subject 
matter  to  be  taught.  And  from  what  point  of  view?  From  that 
of  the  teacher?  No;  from  that  of  the  student,  which  is  a  vastly 
different  thing.  The  greatest  incubus  upon  college  teaching  of 
to-day  is  selecting  for  teaching  positions  and  retaining  therein  those 
who  have  only  a  student's  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and  who 
are  without  the  other  essential  qualifications  of  a  successful  teacher. 
Why  is  this  so  ?  Three  significant  reasons  appear:  First,  lack  on  the 
part  of  those  who  select  faculties  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  other  qualifications  in  a  teacher.  Second,  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  apply  the  student's  scholarship  standard.  Third,  because 
of  inadequate  facilities  for  preparing  and  testing  out  those  who  are 
to  teach.    Further  attention  will  be  given  to  these  topics  a  littie  later. 

A  STANDARD  OF  VALUES  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHER. 

As  I  understand  the  purport  of  this  topic,  the  criticism  is  directed 
against  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  colleges  of  educa- 
tion not  because  of  their  moral  unpreparedness,  their  professional 
unpreparedness,  nor  their  natural  unpreparedness;  but  for  their  lack 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  That  we  may 
have  a  sound  basis  for  discussion,  let  us  establish  some  standards. 
YThat  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  that  should  mark  eveiy 
teacher?  First,  moral  character;  second,  fitness  to  teach;  third, 
general  education;  fourth,  special  education;  fifth,  professional 
education;  sixth,  practice. 

Moral  character  and  aptness  to  teach  we  will  not  discuss,  realizing 
that  they  are  equally  essential  to  the  rural  teacher,  the  high-school 
teacher,  and  the  college  professor,  whether  his  work  be  in  Greek, 
medicine,  animal  husbandry,  or  pedagogy. 

In  addition  to  these  two,  what  shall  be  the  standard  preparation 
of  our  teachers  of  agriculture  ?  It  should  contain  the  same  elements 
whether  he  is  to  teach  agriculture  in  a  country  school,  a  high  school, 
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a  normal  school,  or  a  college,  and  would  only  differ  in  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  each  and  the  special  adaptation  to  the  particular 
kind  of  school. 

That  we  may  have  a  type  and  still  be  specific,  let  us  consider  the 
proper  preparation  of  one  who  is  to  teach  agriculture  in  a  high  school, 
representing  as  it  does  the  most  urgent  demand  now  being  made  upon 
institutions  that  are  preparing  agricultural  teachers. 

Besides  (1)  moral  fitness  and  (2)  natural  fitness  we  have  (3)  general 
education.  A  very  valuable  and  almost  indispensable  element  in 
general  education  is  that  which  is  entirely  separated  from  schooling, 
i.  e.,  the  education  that  comes  from  environment.  For  one  who  is  to 
teach  agriculture  successfully  in  a  community  where  general  farming 
is  practiced,  not  to  have  spent  a  goodly  portion  of  his  youth  upon  the 
farm  is  a  handicap  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  overcome.  To 
this  experience  should  be  added  a  thorough  training  in  the  common 
branches.  Not  such,  however,  as  he  is  now  receiving;  the  common 
branches  need  a  general  purification  and  redirection  that  shall  better 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  pupil.  They  need  certain 
algebraic  processes  applied  to  them — subtraction,  addition,  and 
substitution,  of  which  the  most  difficult  to  apply  is  subtraction. 
After,  this  elementary  education  in  which  the  arithmetic,  reading, 
language,  spelling,  geography,  etc.,  are  better  adapted  to  the  past 
experience  and  future  need  of  the  child,  he  should  receive  a  strong 
high-school  course  of  four  years  with  the  work  distributed  about  as 
follows:  Mathematics,  two  and  one-half  years;  English,  three  years; 
history  and  civics,  two  years;  science,  three  and  one-half  years; 
foreign  language,  two  years;  electives,  three  years. 

Though  we  may  differ  somewhat  in  the  distribution  of  this  high- 
school  work,  we  shall  probably  agree  very  well  up  to  this  point;  but 
now  the  question  arises  whether  the  pupil  shall  take  his  advanced 
work  in  a  normal  school  or  in  an  agricultural  .college.  The  organiza- 
tion of  educational  plants  varies  so  much  in  different  States  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  arbitrary  decision  that  wiQ  seem  to  all  persons 
to  be  just;  but  after  much  investigation  and  consideration,  I  am 
confident  that  the  consensus  on  the  part  of  those  best  prepared  to 
judge  is  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  normal  school  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  and  that  teachers  for  schools  above  those 
of  elementary  grade  should  be  prepared  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Applying  this  to  our  situation,  we  must  conclude: 

First,  that  normal  schools  should  give  to  all  teachers  some  preparer 
tion  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture. 

Second,  that  agricultural  colleges  should  prepare  teachers  of 
agriculture  for  all  institutions  above  the  elementary  schools,  including 
the  normal  school  itself. 
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What  preparatioii  shall  our  prospective  high-school  agricultural 
teacher  have  in  the  college  of  agriculture  ? 

!ffis  preparation  should  be  in  four  different  lines:  First,  general; 
second,  technical;  third,  professional;  fourth,  practice. 

His  general  preparation  wUl  be  of  two  kinds.  The  first  includes 
such  subjects  as  English,  public  speaking,  economics,  commonly 
thought  of  as  cultural  subjects  (though  that  nomenclature  has  about 
lost  its  significance),  and  the  so-called  practical  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences  which  constitute  the  foundation  for  his 
special  work  in  agriculture.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  need  of  efficient 
preparation  in  English,  public  speaking,  and  economics  as  a  most 
practical  preparation  for  the  extension  work  which  every  high-school 
teacher  of  agriculture  should  do  among  his  constituents. 

The  courses  in  science  should  be  strong  enough  to  constitute  a 
good  foimdation  for  the  student's  special  agricultural  preparation 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  work  in  any  of 
the  high-school  sciences,  such  as  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  physio- 
graphy, and  physics.  The  value  of  having  the  teacher  of  agricultiure 
in  charge  of  the  science  work  in  a  high  school  is  twofold;  it  enables 
many  schools  to  have  agriculture  well  taught,  which  otherwise  could 
not  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  the  high-school  sciences  imder  these 
circumstances  will  be  better  taught  than  they  are  at  present.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  the  high-school  sciences  taught  by  the  agriculture 
teacher  than  to  have  the  plan  more  common  at  present  of  having 
agriculture  taught  by  the  science  teacher. 

The  technical  preparation  of  this  hi^-«chool  agriculture  teacher 
should  include  the  fundamental  courses  in  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  agricultural  college  or  division.  His  specialty  should  be  agricul- 
ture; not  some  one  phase  of  agricultiu^.  Any  emphasis  he  places 
on  one  subject  more  than  upon  another  should  be  guided  by  these 
principles:  First,  the  greatest  need  of  his  constituents;  second,  the 
adaptability  to  school-teaching  conditions;  third,  fundamental  and 
underlying  character  of  the  subject  matter. 

Perhaps  I  may  again  say  with  safety,  that  so  far,  we  may  not 
expect  serious  disagreement ;  but  now  we  come  to  a  point  wh^  we 
may  find  some  radical  differences  of  opinion.  If  we  are  to  judge  by 
a  practice  still  quite  common,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  teach- 
ers are  bom,  and  hence,  need  no  making;  who,  while  they  believe  in 
all  other  kinds  of  culture,  do  not  believe  in  teaching  culture;  who 
think  that  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  and  the  best 
prevailing  practices  in  any  department  of  human  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  mark  success  in  that  activity  except  in  the  intricate,  pro- 
found, and  vital  processes  of  teaching.  But  the  most  thoughtful  do 
not  take  this  view.  They  believe  that  one  who  is  to  teach  should 
prepare  himself  for  that  important  duty  by  adding,  to  his  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taugbt,  a  knowledge  of  the  mind 
to  be  taaght,  and  of  the  principles  and  processes  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing.   Of  what  shall  this  preparation  consist  t 

The  professional  preparation  of  a  teacher  of  agriculture  in  a  high 
school,  or  other  institution  above  the  elementaiy  school,  should  be 
approximately  as  follows: 

Psychology,  with  a  special  reference  to  adolescence,  five  (^  six 
hours; 

History  of  education,  including  especially  the  history  of  secondary 
and  industrial  education,  four  hours; 

Principles  of  education,  five  or  six  hours; 

Principles  of  general  method  and  the  method  of  the  recitationi 
two  hours; 

Special  methods  of  high-school  subjects,  especially  methods  applied 
to  the  sciences  and  the  industrial  subjects,  two  hours; 

School  management,  especially  as  applied  to  high  schools  and  col* 
leges,  two  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  preparation  just  outlined,  there 
should  be  the  equivalent  of  from  two  to  four  hours'  practice  work  in 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  general  science  subjects.  This  work 
should  preferably  be  given  during  the  senior  year.  Lesson  plans, 
criticisms,  and  similar  details  of  practice  teaching  should  accom* 
pany  this  work.  One  prepared  in  this  manner  is  ready  to  teach 
agriculture  in  any  grade  of  school  or  college,  unless  it  be  in  some  of 
the  more  technical  advanced  courses  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  for 
which  he  would  need  additional  work  in  that  particular  subject. 

Having  established  in  some  measure  a  set  of  standards,  let  us  next 
ask  how  nearly  we  are  approaching  these  standards  at  present.  It 
is  well  known  to  all  present  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  those 
teaching  agriculture  have  had  any  even  approximately  adequate 
preparation  for  that  work.  The  demand  has  come  upon  us  too  sud- 
denly for  us  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly  prepared  teachers. ' 
Our  own  institution  at  Ames  can  not  supply  one-tenth  of  the  demand, 
and  other  institutions  are  probably  equally  embarrassed. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation:  We  have  definite  standards  and  no  men 
who  have  attained  to  them.  We  also  have  a  large  and  insistent 
demand  for  teachers,  and  must  furnish  somebody.  What  shall  we 
do?  SbtJl  we  use  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  schools  until  we  can  prepare  the  teacheis?  No,  for  three 
reasons: 

One,  we  shall  never  have  teachers,  except  for  this  demand;  two, 
mc»e  good  will  come  from  having  it  taught  fairly  well  than  not  at 
all;  three,  we  can't  stop  it  if  we  try. 

So  we  must  tske  the  other  alternative,  which  is: 
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First,  set  all  the  machinery  promptly  into  motion  for  the  thor- 
ough preparation  of  teachers;  second,  do  everything  possible  to 
improve  the  teachers  already  teaching;  third,  furnish  the  schools 
with  the  best  teachers  we  can  in  the  meanwhile. 

Let  us  treat  these  in  reverse  order:  Whom  shall  we  recommend 
now }  I  believe,  of  those  available,  we  should  select  our  candidates 
in  the  following  order: 

First,  those  with  natural  ability,  farm  experience,  and  agricultural 
preparation,  even  though  they  have  no  professional  preparation  or 
teaching  experience. 

Second,  those  with  natural  ability,  agricultural  preparation,  pro- 
fessional preparation,  and  teaching  experience. 

Third,  those  with  natural  ability,  farm  experience,  good  science 
preparation,  and  teaching  experience. 

Fourth,  those  with  natural  ability,  farm  experience,  good  science 
preparation,  and  no  teaching  experience. 

What  can  we  do  to  improve  those  already  teaching  ?  A  few  will 
discontinue  teaching  to  prepare  themselves  fully.  The  summer 
school,  the  teachers'  normal  institute  or  association,  and  the  corre- 
spondence course  must  do  the  rest.  While  the  summer  school  has 
appeared  not  to  increase  veiy  rapidly  in  the  recent  past,  yet  I  believe 
it  is  destined  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
work  in  agriculture,  especially  for  those  who  have  the  other  essential 
qualifications,  including  preparation  in  college  science.  As  for  this 
last  class,  summer  schools  of  sufficient  length  and  offering  work  of  a 
college  grade  will  enable  them  to  prepare  to  teach  agriculture  success- 
fully in  a  high  school. 

The  teachers'  institute  can  furnish  a  point  of  view,  some  enthusi- 
asm, some  information,  methods  of  work  and  devices,  but  can  not 
give  that  thorough  knowledge  necessary  to  the  proper  teaching  of 
agriculture  above  the  elementary  school.  The  correspondence  course 
is  more  far-reaching  as  to  numbers.  It  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  elementary  teachers,  especially  those  of  the  rural  schools,  and  of 
great  value  also  to  present  science  teachers  who  are  tiying  to  teach 
without  special  agricultural  preparation,  yet  it  is  only  a  temporaiy 
expedient  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  any  but  elementary  teachers 
IS  concerned. 

What  shall  we  do  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  our  teacher  of 
the  future)  Where  shall  he  get  his  agriculture?  Where  his  pro- 
fessional preparation  )  Where  his  practice  ?  Again,  different  condi- 
tions in  different  States  may  make  different  plans  seem  most  advisable. 
The  need  is  to  organize  the  work  that  the  student  in  his  four  years' 
college  course  may  combine  three  into  possibly  four  things,  already 
enumerated — general  education,  agriculture,  professional  work  in 
psychology  and  education,  and,  if  possible,  practice  teaching. 
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Where  shall  these  be  given?  Universities  having  a  college  or 
department  of  education,  a  college  of  agriculture,  and  a  secondary 
school  of  practice  may  easily  meet  these  demands  by  a  reciprocal 
relation  among  these  departments.  CoUeges  or  xmiversities  having 
departments  of  education  but  no  agriculture  can  meet  the  need  by 
establishing  departments  of  agriculture,  though  to  have  these  efficient 
would  require  a  greater  outlay  than  most  colleges  of  this  class  would 
care  to  make.  Colleges  of  agriculture  unassociated  with  a  college 
or  department  of  education  can  solve  the  problem  by  creating  a 
department  of  education,  as  many  of  them  are  now  doing.  In  case 
a  Commonwealth  has  its  normal  school  and  imiversity  separate  from 
its  agricultural  college,  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  create  a  department 
of  education  in  the  agricultural  college  than  a  department  of  agri- 
culture in  the  normal  school  or  college  of  education,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  dupUcate  agricultural  plant. 

If  departments  of  education  are  established  in  colleges  or  divisions 
of  agriculture,  what  shall  be  the  character  of  the  work  offered  therein, 
and  what  the  preparation  of  the  instructional  force?  In  my  own 
opinion  the  principles,  processes,  and  facts  of  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  the  regular  agricultural  coUege  classes.  The  department 
of  education  should  have  all  of  the  work  relating  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  including  the  organization  of  these  principles,  processes, 
and  facts  of  agriculture  into  working  systems  suitable  for  use  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  should  also  have  charge  of  the  practice  work  of 
students.  If  this  is  true,  it  determines  very  largely  the  qualifications 
of  the  instructional  force  in  the  department  of  education  in  such  a 
college. 

The  instructor  must  be  educated  to  and  experienced  in  the  science, 
and  art  of  teaching.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  could  have  equally 
good  preparation  in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  the  prepara- 
tion would  be  ideal.  But  as  such  men  are  not  now  available,  the' 
only  rational  thing  for  the  present  is  to  confine  the  agriculturist  to 
his  agricultural  last  and  the  educationist  to  his  educational  one.  Aa 
to  the  normal  school,  it  is  vital  that  the  agricultural  work  therein  be 
taught  by  a  man  strongly  and  thoroughly  prepared  in  agriculture. 
With  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  upon  methods  in  all  the  other 
work,  the  normal-school  students  need  most  the  virile  presentation 
of  agriculture  from  the  practical  and  scientific  points  of  view.  This 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  thorough  course  in  an  agricultural  coUege. 

It  is  even  a  more  serious,  because  a  more  far-reaching,  misfortune 
to  have  agriculture  taught  in  a  normal  school  by  a  nonagriculturally 
trained  teacher  than  it  is  to  have  the  same  subject  so  taught  in  a 
high  school. 
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I  have  in  no  measure  giyen  these  topics  complete  treatment.  I 
have  endeavored  simply  to  analyze  the  situation  and  bring  the 
salient  points  into  dear  relief  without  elaborating  upon  them  either 
in  the  form  of  discussion  or  argument,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
spend  more  time  in  discussing  such  phases  as  appeal  most  to  those 
present.  I  trust  the  statements  in  this  paper  are  sufficiently  perti- 
nent and  positive  to  make  discussion  possible. 


VI.  WHAT  IS  BEIVO  DONE  TO  PBEPABE  TEACHEBS  OF  SECOVD- 

ABT  AOSICTTLTUEE. 

By  A.   C.  MONAHAK, 

AitUtMfU  in  Rtunl  Education,  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 

At  present  the  United  States  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
special  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade.  These  schools  are 
located  in  17  different  States,  which  support  them  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  1910,  agriculture  was  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  more  or  less 
complete  courses  to  more  than  37,000  pupils  in  1,800  public  and  140 
private  high  schools.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  these  schools  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  number 
of  schools  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  indicates  in  some  measure 
the  demand  for  instructors  qualified  to  teach  this  subject.  In 
larger  measure  the  figures  indicate  the  need  for  such  teachers. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is 
very  elementaiy  and  is  of  informational  rather  than  of  vocational 
character.  It  is  true  also  that  in  the  majority  of  them  the  courses 
are  veiy  brief.  Better  courses  of  a  more  practical  nature,  extending 
over  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  covering  the  subject  in  a  more 
thorough  manner,  would  be  given  if  competent  instructors  with 
the  proper  training  could  be  found.  Fully  as  many  high  schools  are 
now  giving  four-year  courses  as  are  special  agricultural  schools,  and 
the  courses  given  by  them  are  as  vocational  in  their  character  as  the 
courses  given  by  the  majority  of  the  special  schools.  In  California, 
for  instance,  12  high  schools  have  agricultural  departments  in  charge 
of  special  agricultural  teachers.  All  these  schools  are  supplied  with 
land  for  instructional  purposes,  varying  from  3  to  27  acres  in  extent; 
all  have  available  laboratories,  and  several  have  greenhouses.  Michi- 
gan has  11  high  schools  with  four-year  courses  in  agriculture,  each 
taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont 
each  have  several  such  schools.  One  or  more  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Of  the  special  agricultural  schools  and  the  2,000  public  and  private 
high  schools  teaching  agriculture,  only  a  very  few  besides  the  insti- 
tutions giving  four-year  courses  in  this  subject  have  instructors  with 
a  coU^e  or  normal  school  training  in  scientific  agriculture,  while  a 
large  percentage  of  the  active  teachers  with  this  training  have  had  no 
training  in  psycholc^  or  pedagogy.   Probably  no  one  factor  has  had 
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greater  influence  in  retarding  the  introduction  of  substantial  courses 
in  agriculture  in  all  those  high  schools  whose  pupils  are  drawn  in 
large  numbers  from  farming  districts  than  the  shortage  of  properly 
qualified  teachers.  The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  indicated  by 
the  numerous  inquiries  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
information  concerning  where  men  may  be  found  qualified  to  teach 
agriculture  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  the  bureau  President  B.  I.  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, writes:  ''The  demand  for  male  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  California  is  unprecedented.  There  has  come  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general  desire  for  well-equipped  teachers  of  science 
and  the  additional  demand  for  men  particularly  equipped  in  agri- 
culture." President  J.  A.  Widtsoe,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Utah,  says:  "Up  to  the  present  a  large  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
this  institution  have  gone  out  as  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, mechanic  arts,  and  related  subjects."  President  J.  H. 
Worst,  of  North  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture,  writes:  "The  demand 
for  these  teachers  is  far  and  away  beyond  our  ability  to  supply. 
This,  for  the  reason  that  the  high  schools  generally  of  Minnesota  and 
many  in  North  Dakota  are  incorporating  fairly  strong  courses  in 
agriculture  in  the  high  schools." 

It  will  be  several  years  before  the  supply  of  men  available  as 
instructors  in  agriculture  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
Although  the  salaries  paid  are  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than 
are  those  for  instructors  in  other  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  the 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  are  finding  difficulty  in  persuading  men 
to  qualify  specially  for  teaching,  because  even  these  salaries  are  not 
equal  to  those  paid  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  in  the  agri- 
cultural industries. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  properly  trained  men  be  obtained. 
Agriculture  as  a  highnschool  science  has  not  yet  been  developed  into 
good  pedagogical  form  and  until  it  is  so  developed  a  higher  grade, 
better  trained  teacher  is  needed  for  the  agricultural  subjects  than 
for  any  other  subject  in  the  high-school  curriculimx. 

WHAT  THE  TEAOHEB  OF  AGBIOULTUBE   SHOITLD   KNOW. 

Men  for  this  work  need  a  liberal  education  in  the  general  culture 
subjects,  together  with  special  training:  First,  in  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  the  science  and  art 
of  agriculture;  second,  in  technical  and  practical  agriculture  and 
farm  practice;  third,  in  rural  sociology  and  agricultural  economics; 
fourth,  in  general  psychology  and  pedagogy;  fifth,  in  special  agri- 
cultural pedagogy,  including  the  history  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
education,  the  place  and  purpose  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school, 
the  function  of  the  agricultural  high  school,  special  methods  of  teach- 
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ing  agriculture,  and  other  similar  aspects  of  agricultural  teachings. 
The  opportunity  for  such  preparation  is  offered  by  several  of  the 
State  colleges  of  agriculture. 

In  each  State  and  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  there  is  one  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862.  The  law  is  commonly  known  as  the 
land-grant  act,  because  by  it  there  was  granted  to  each  State  pubUc 
land  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress.  The  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  this  land  have  formed 
perpetual  endowment  funds,  the  income  being  used  for  the  support  of 
the  institutions.  Further  aid  was  provided  the  land-grant  colleges  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  30, 1890,  and  March  4, 1 907 ;  so  that  now 
each  State  receives  from  the  Federal  Qovemment,  excluding  the 
income  resulting  from  the  act  of  1862,  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$50,000  in  addition  to  the  money  paid  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  In  17  Southern  States  separate  institutions  for  negroes 
have  been  established,  and  the  Federal  appropriation  is  divided 
between  the  colleges  for  white  students  and  those  institutions. 

While  the  agricultural  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  until  1907 
was  along  technical  lines  almost  exclusively,  many  of  their  graduates 
have  become  special  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools, 
with  no  other  training  than  their  technical  agricultural  courses  and 
the  other  subjects  in  their  general  college  course.  More  recently  has 
come  the  demand  for  men  trained  specially  for  teaching,  and  it  was 
largely  in  response  to  this  demand  that  in  the  act  passed  in  1907  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State  coUeges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  Con- 
gress included  the  proviso  that  part  of  the  money  ''may  be  used  for 
the  special  preparation  of  instructors  of  the  elements  of  agriculture." 
This  measure  is  known  as  the  Nelson  amendment,  as  it  is  contained 
in  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Under  its  provisions  each  State  is  now  receiving  for 
the  benefit  of  its  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  all  or  part  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  special  preparation 
of  teachers  of  the  elements  of  agriculture.  This  $25,000  is  included 
in  the  $50,000  mentioned  above.  It  is  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  Federal  funds  for 
these  institutions  is  placed,  that  this  language  authorizes  the  expend- 
iture of  these  funds  for  providing  special  combes  in  agricultural  ped- 
agogy, but  not  in  general  pedagogy. 

As  a  result  of  the  measure,  36  of  the  50  agricultural  colleges,  not 
including  the  separate  institutions  for  the  colored  race,  at  present 
offer  some  opportunities  to  their  students  to  fit  themselves  as  special 
teachers  of  agriculture  fot  secondary  school  work.  Twelve  institu- 
tions offer  only  certain  courses  in  general  education  elective  to  stu- 
dents in  agriculture,  14  offer  courses  in  general  education  and  special 
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courses  in  agricultural  education,  1  offers  courses  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation only,  7  that  have  departments  of  education  allow  students  in 
these  departments  to  elect  courses  in  agriculture,  9  offer  prescribed 
four-year  courses  for  teachers,  and  3  offer  special  one-year  courses  to 
persons  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  who  have  already  had  the 
equivalent  of  the  general  college  education.  .  Several  others  will 
accept  properly  qualified  persons  as  special  students.  So  far  the  col- 
leges have  failed  to  attract  many  persons  to  these  courses  in  special 
preparation  for  teaching.  According  to  the  reports  required  by  Fed- 
eral law  to  be  made  annually  by  the  presidents  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911, 
140  students  were  enrolled  in  foiu'-year  courses  in  preparation  for 
teaching  agriculture,  7  in  two-year  courses,  and  116  in  one-year 
courses. 

SOME     TYPICAL     TEACHERS'     TRAINING     COURSES     IN     AGRICULTURE. 

A  description  of  the  special  features  of  the  pedagogical  training  for 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges  can  not  be 
given  here.  However,  enough  are  included  to  iUustrate  the  char- 
acter of  the  courses  offered.  The  institutions  selected  are  from  widely 
distributed  parts  of  the  country  and  iaclude  examples  of  several  dif- 
ferent methods  of  arrangement  of  this  special  work.  The  courses  and 
arrangement  of  the  work  in  the  other  institutions  are  similar  to  ones 
described  here.  A  statement  prepared  by  the  writer,  regarding  the 
work  of  each  land-grant  coUege  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  is  given 
in  the  chapter  on  agricultural  education  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1911. 

The  University  of  GaUfomia  recommends  for  the  State  teachers' 
certificates  as  special  teachers  of  agriculture  only  students  who  have 
completed  in  their  college  course  12  semester  hours  of  work  in  educa- 
tion und  at  least  27  hours  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  education. 
The  term  semester  hour  is  used  here  and  in  following  statements  to 
mean  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semester  or  half  year;  a  four  semester- 
hour  course  therefore  is  the  equivalent  of  four  recitations  a  week  for 
a  semester.  Seven  distinct  courses  in  agricultural  education  are 
offered,  only  two  of  which  are  arranged  especially  for  students  pre- 
paring for  high-school  work.  "Agriculture  in  secondaiy  schools"  is 
a  two-hour  course  which  treats  of  the  aims,  organization,  and  methods 
of  agriculture  as  a  high-school  subject;  'The  practice  of  teaching 
agriculture"  is  a  graduate  course  which  includes  lectures,  readings, 
and  conferences,  together  with  school  observation  and  practice  of 
teaching.  A  course  in  the  history  of  agriculture  and  two  courses  in 
farm  management,  including  some  work  in  rural  economy,  are  given 
in  the  agricultural  college.  These  are  recommended  especially  for 
students  preparing  for  teaching.    The  12  hours  in  education  include 
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the  history  of  education,  the  principles  of  secondary  education,  either 
educational  methods  or  school  management,  and  the  practice  of 
teaching.  The  last  is  a  graduate  course  taken  in  connection  with 
the  course  in  the  practice  of  teaching  agriculture. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  while  allowing  agricultural  students  to 
elect  courses  in  the  department  of  education,  offers  also  a  four-year 
prescribed  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture.  This  course 
includes  6  hours  of  agriculture,  31  hours  of  allied  sciences,  17  hours 
of  general  cultural  subjects,  6  hours  in  agricultural  education,  and 
8  hours  in  general  education.  The  work  is  divided  as  follows,  the 
figures  indicating  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  subject: 


Agronomy 21 

Animal  husbandry 16} 

Dairy  husbandry 8 

H(»*ticulture 15J 

Secondary  school  agri- 
culture     6 


Thremmatology 2} 

Botany 6 

Chemistry 15 

Entomology 2} 

Zoology 5 


English 4 

Rhetoric 9 

Economics 2 

Education 8 

Library  science 2 


The  course  in  secondary  school  agriculture  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  features  of  agricultural  science  best  adapted  to  high-school  con- 
ditions; the  best  order  and  metliods  for  their  presentation;  the  proc- 
ess of  suiting  the  course  and  instruction  to  the  special  interests  and 
needs  of  each  school  community;  and  the  planning  and  execution  of 
laboratory  and  field  work.  The  courses  in  education  include  ''the 
principles  of  education''  and  ''the  principles  of  secondary  education." 
The  essential  difference  between  this  course  and  that  offered  by  the 
University  of  California  is  in  the  amount  of  technical  agriculture 
required,  the  Illinois  institution  requiring  61  hours  of  work  agamst 
25  in  California.  Illinois  gives  6  hours  of  work  in  secondary  school 
agriculture,  and  Calif  omia  2  hours,  while  in  general  education  Illinois 
gives  only  8  and  California  12.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
part  of  the  required  work  for  the  teachers'  certificate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  graduate  work,  while  the  courses  listed  above 
given  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  all  undergraduate. 

The  University  of  Maine  also  offers  a  four-year  prescribed  course 
which  includes  50  semester  hours  of  agriculture,  11  hours  of  educa- 
tion, and  89  hours  of  English,  mathematics,  sciences,  and  free  elec- 
tives.  The  course  in  education  includes  6  hours  in  the  histoiy  of 
education,  5  in  the  foundations  of  education,  and  2  in  child  study. 
The  work  in  agriculture,  which  is  all  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
course,  includes  agronomy,  animal  industry,  horticulture,  forestry, 
farm  management,  veterinary  science,  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
bacteriology.  The  amount  of  technical  agriculture  coincides  more 
nearly  with  that  given  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  at  the 
University  of  Maine  no  courses  are  given  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
these  courses  and  the  professional  courses  in  education,  as  is  done 
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at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  the  University  of  GaUfornia.  In 
other  wordS;  the  student  who  has  completed  the  course  at  the  Maine 
institution  must  work  out  his  own  agricultural  pedagogy  and  methods 
of  teaching. 

A  better  plan  is  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, in  which  a  department  of  agricultural  education  was  organized 
by  direction  of  the  State  legislature  in  1907,  just  before  the  passage 
of  the  Nelson  amendment  by  Congress.  The  department  has  but 
one  sort  of  students  to  deal  with,  namely,  those  preparing  to  become 
special  teachers  of  agriculture.  Therefore  it  can  devote  its  entire 
energy  to  the  special  needs  of  these  men.  Six  courses  are  given  by 
the  department,  all  open  as  junior  and  senior  electives:  General 
psychology,  three  semester  hours;  history  and  philosophy  of  voca- 
tional education,  three  hours;  general  methods  of  teaching  and  special 
methods  in  agriculture,  two  hours;  teachers'  agriculture,  three  hours; 
seminar  in  education,  four  hours.  The  teachers'  agriculture  con- 
sists of  a  selection  and  review  of  such  parts  of  the  technical  courses 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 
as  are  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  pubhc  schools;  tiie  seminar  in 
education  is  arranged  for  the  special  study  of  such  topics  as  legisla- 
tion and  agricultural  education,  and  the  place  and  value  of  agricul- 
tural science  in  school  courses.  A  department  of  rural  social  science 
gives  22  semester  hours  of  elective  work  of  special  value  to  men  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  rural  communities:  Agricultural  industries  and 
resources,  historical  and  comparative  agriculture,  cooperation  in 
agriculture,  agricultural  economics,  and  rural  sociology.  The  pros- 
pective teacher  entering  this  college  takes  the  prescribed  course  for 
the  first  two  years  in  common  with  aU  other  students.  This  includes 
10  hours  in  elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture,  20  hours  in 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  12  hours  in  English,  10  hours  in  math- 
ematics, and  14  hours  in  French  or  Grerman.  In  the  last  two  years 
three  hours  are  required  in  English  and  in  political  science.  The 
student  preparing  to  teach  must  take  all  courses  in  education,  together 
with  electives  enough  to  make  at  least  17  hours  of  work  each  semes- 
ter. The  electives  must  be  taken  largely  from  courses  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  forestry,  and  the  closely  allied  sciences,  and  from  the 
courses  in  rural  social  science. 

In  his  four-year  course  the  graduate  of  this  department  has  there- 
fore had  42  hours  in  general  cultural  subjects,  20  hours  in  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  15  hours  in  agricultural  education,  and  67 
hours  of  electives  chosen  from  courses  in  technical  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  forestry,  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and 
the  rural  social  sciences.  As  the  institution  is  an  agricultural  college 
with  no  mechanic  arts  college  or  liberal  arts  college  included,  all 
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courses  offered  are  taught  from  the  agricultural  viewpoint  and  are 
closely  correlated  with  the  technical  work  in  agriculture. 

A  prescribed  four-year  course  is  offered  in  the  school  of  education 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  course  includes  even  less 
agriculture  than  the  University  of  California,  only  18  hours  of  work 
being  prescribed.  This  includes  courses  in  agronomy,  horticulture, 
animal  husbandry,  and  dairying.  Fifteen  hours  work  are  required 
in  education,  the  courses  including  psychology  and  philosophy, 
the  history  of  education,  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  In 
addition  to  this  arrangement  students  in  the  regular  agricultural 
course  may  elect  a  few  courses  in  education  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

The  University  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  to  make  special  provisions  for  men  desiring  to  fit  themselves 
for  teaching  agriculture.  Now  provision  is  made  for  those  intending 
to  become  general  science  teachers  with  a  small  amount  of  training 
in  agriculture,  and  for  those  intending  to  prepare  as  special  teachers 
of  agriculture.  The  students  in  the  first  of  these  classes  take  all 
their  professional  work,  including  agriculture,  in  the  school  of  educa- 
tion; those  in  the  second  class  take  their  technical  courses  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  agricultural  college  and  their  professional  work  in  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  education.  The  school  of  education  offers 
three  agricultural  courses  elective  to  all  students  preparing  to  teach. 
The  ''Administration  of  agricultural  education"  is  a  course  dealing 
largely  with  the  modem  movements  and  methods  in  agricultural 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
No  work  in  agriculture  is  a  prerequisite.  ''Soils  and  plant  ctilture" 
and  "Animal  hiisbandry''  are  two  courses  covering  the  fundamental 
principles  of  these  subjects,  arranged  for  prospective  teachers  who 
have  had  no  other  courses  in  agriculture.  To  secure  a  life  certificate 
as  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  candidates  must  include  in  their 
four  years'  work,  in  addition  to  the  required  subjects  in  the  school 
of  education,  a  minimum  requirement  of  15  hours  in  agronomy, 
animal  husbandly,  and  horticulture  from  courses  offered  in  the 
agriciiltural  college  for  the  bachelor's  d^ree. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  organized  a 
"School  of  Industrial  Education"  which  offers  a  special  four-year 
course,  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  in  preparation  for  teaching 
agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Students  receive  instruction  in 
the  languages,  mathematics,  history  and  civics,  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  geology,  psychology,  history  of  education,  logic,  ethics, 
sociology,  besides  technical  courses  in  agriculture  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  A  course  called  "A  study  of  the  agricultural 
high  school"  is  offered  for  advanced  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  true  conception  of  the  kind 
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of  education  the  agricultural  high  school  is  intended  to  provide, 
and  a  full  understanding  of  the  service  it  is  to  render  the  community 
at  large.  It  aims  also  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  scientific  agriculture.  A  model 
farm  connected  with  the  school  of  industrial  education  is  conducted 
to  illustrate  the  proper  function  of  the  agricultural  high-school  farm. 
The  institution  is  developing  a  one-year  postgraduate  course  which 
will  include  work  in  general  and  agricidtural  education  designed  to 
fit  its  students  for  filling  positions  as  principals  of  agricultural  high 
schools.  The  study  of  the  agricultural  high  school  will  be  continued, 
and  the  men  will  be  given  practical  work  on  the  ^' model  agricultural 
high-school  farm"  and  practical  teaching  in  the  working  boys' 
courses  offered  by  the  college.  This  additional  year's  work  is  very 
desirable  for  men  intending  to  teach,  because  the  college  is  obliged 
to  accept  in  its  undergraduate  courses  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  complete  high-school  course. 

Several  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  made  provisions  for  pro- 
spective teachers  of  agricidture,  properly  qualified  in  other  respects^ 
to  become  special  students  in  agriculture  or  agricultural  education. 
The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  allows  graduates  of  other  recog- 
nized colleges  and  of  State  normal  schools  who  have  had  at  least  two 
years'  experience  in  teaching  to  select  technical  courses  in  agriculture, 
entering  with  regular  classes  and  taking  the  subjects  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  students.  The  courses 
selected  may  be  from  those  given  in  any  year  of  the  college  course 
but  must  be  approved  by  the  classifying  officer.  A  similar  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The  University 
of  Maine  offers  a  prescribed  one-year  course  open  to  college  graduates, 
high-school  teachers  with  at  least  two  years'  experience,  and  normal 
school  graduates  who  have  taught  at  least  three  years.  The  course 
includes  agricultural  botany,  2  hours;  agricidtural  chemistry,  4 
hours;  agricultural  economics,  2  hours;  elementary  veterinary,  5 
hours;  economic  entomology,  2  hours;  bacteriology,  1  hour;  agricul- 
ture, 34  hours;  horticulture,  16  hours;  forestry,  2  hours;  school 
gardening,  1  hour;  and  education,  2  hours. 

AGRIOULTURAL  COUBSES  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  all  but  a  few  cases  the  work  in  agriculture  in  the  normal  schools 
is  intended  as  preparation  for  the  required  work  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Agriculture  is  a  required  subject  in  the  common  schools  of 
12  States  and  in  the  rural  schools  of  5  others,  and  is  required  for 
teachers'  certificates  in  14  States.  This  has  forced  it  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  normal  schools  of  the  States  where  the  subject  is  required 
and  has  aided  in  its  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  normal  schools  in 
other  States.     The  past  year  agriculture  as  a  separate  subject,  in 
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more  or  less  complete  form,  was  taught  in  104  of  the  196  State 
normal  schools,  and  in  the  24  .county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  State  normal  schools  have  graduates  of 
agricultural  colleges  for  instructors  in  agriculture.  A  large  number 
of  them  offer  brief  courses  extending  from  4  to  12  weeks.  A  smaller 
number  offer  a  fuU  year's  course  and  a  few  a  course  of  greater  extent. 

The  State  normal  school  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  offers  a  three- 
year  course  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  shorter  courses  in  school  and 
home  gardening,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  nature  study.  During 
the  past  three  years  the  work  was  arranged  and  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  added  to  the 
faculty  of  the  normal  school  an  instructor  and  supervisor,  who  gave 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  instruction  at  the  normal  school  and  to 
supervision  at  its  three  training  schools,  a  second  portion  to  the 
promotion  of  elemento^ry  agriculture  and  nature  study  in  the  schools 
of  Berkshire  County — in  which  the  normal  school  is  located — and  the 
remainder  to  instruction  at  the  college  in  agricultural  education. 
The  three-year  agricultural  course  includes  all  of  the  work  in  Eng- 
lish, psychology,  and  pedagogy  included  in  the  regular  two-year 
normal  course.  A  graduate  of  the  regular  normal  course  or  a  college 
graduate  may  take  the  agricultural  work  given  in  the  three-year 
course  in  one  year.  The  work  is  intended  to  prepare  special  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  supervisory  work  or  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.    It  includes  the  following  subjects: 

I.  Agriculture:  Soils;  plant  life — structures,  functions,  and  dis- 
eases; fertilizers,  tillage,  crops;  hotbeds,  cold  frames,  and  green- 
houses; farm  live  stock,  poultry,  bees;  dairying. 

HorticuUure:  Flower  and  shrub  gardens;  window  gardens;  propa- 
gation,'pruning,  and  cultivation;  orchards  and  small  fruits;  forestry. 

Insects  and  birds:  Economic  importance;  control  of  injurious  insects. 

Farm  Buildings  and  Machinery. 

Sanitary  Science. 

(Agricultural  physics  and  chemistry  as  these  subjects  are  involved 
in  preceding  topics.) 

Rural  Social  Science, 

n.  Nature  Study:  Its  content  and  relation  to  science,  literature, 
and  vocational  work. 

III.  Manual  Training:  Carpentry,  cabinet  work,  forge  work, 
assembling  farm  machinery. 

Drawing:  Freehand  and  mechanical,  structural  and  decorative 
design,  use  of  color,  farm,  and  building  plans. 

IV.  English,  etc. 

V.  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 
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The  Fourth  District  State  Normal  School  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
offers  two  elementary  courses  and  one  advanced  course.  The  ele- 
mentary courses  together  extend  through  five  terms  five  hours  a 
week  and  include  a  study  of  plant  life,  soils  and  soil  fertility,  farm 
crops,  grain  judging,  enemies  and  diseases  of  plants  and  their  con- 
trol, crop  rotation,  feeds  and  feeding,  live  stock,  poultry,  dairying, 
and  general  farm  management.  The  advanced  course  is  a  two- 
year  course,  which  includes  one  term's  work  in  each  of  the  following: 
Dairying,  animal  husbandry,  orcharding,  farm  management,  poultry 
raising,  and  gardening.  The  institution  has  established  a  two-year 
agricultural  high  school  in  which  the  students  devote  one-fouiili  of 
the  time  to  agriculture  or  domestic  science  and  one-eighth  of  the 
time  to  pedagogy  as  applied  to  rural  school  teaching.  The  course  is 
intended  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  rural  school  work, 
and  graduates  will  receive  a  State  teachers'  certificate  to  teach  in 
rural  schools.  The  institution  owns  a  model  farm  and  good  equip- 
ment for  agricultural  instruction.  The  instructor  in  agriculture  is  a 
man  trained  especially  for  teaching  that  subject. 

The  State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado,  at  Qreeley,  maintains  a 
department  of  agricultural  education  offering  nine  courses.  The 
work  is  arranged  especially  for  rural  teachers,  and  a  special  diploma 
in  elementary  agriculture  is  given  to  students  completing  the  course. 
The  institution  is  equipped  with  a  farm,  nursery,  gardens,  green- 
house, and  stables.  The  instructor  is  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural 
college.  The  courses  given  by  the  department  are  as  foUows,  each 
being  a  60-hour  course:  Nature  study;  elementary  agriculture; 
school  gardening;  soils  and  crops  of  the  farm;  animals  of  the  farm; 
dairy  industry  and  poultry  husbandry;  horticulture  on  the  farm; 
the  farm  home ;  and  rural  sociology ;  and  the  rural  school. 

NOBMAL  TBAININO  FOB  NEGROES. 

Among  separate  institutions  for  the  colored  race  two  are  offering 
excellent  opportunities  to  prepare  for  teaching  agriculture  in  second- 
ary schools,  namely,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  The  Hampton  Institute  offers  a  three  years' 
vocational  course  in  agriculture  and  a  special  one-year  course  to 
students  who  have  completed  the  vocational  course  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  agriculture.  The  one-year  course  includes  the  chemistry 
of  soils,  manures,  and  fertilizers;  chemistry  of  dairy  products;  fer- 
mentation; milk  testing;  geology  in  its  relation  to  soil  formation; 
biology  in  its  relation  to  plant  and  animal  life;  farm  engineering, 
including  a  study  of  farm  machinery  and  structures,  and  farm 
physics,  including  soU  physics,  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  agri- 
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culture^  climatology,  and  the  organic  life  in  the  soil  and  air.  Stu- 
dents taking  this  course  are  required  to  take  also  the  teaching  course 
in  the  training  school,  where  they  are  required  to  teach  classes  in 
agricultiure  under  a  critic  teacher.  Upon  the  completion  of  both 
courses  they  receive  a  special  diploma. 

At  Tuskegee  students  in  the  agricultiu'al  department  preparing  to 
teach  may  dect  a  junior-year  course  in  elementary  psychology  in  its 
relation  to  teaching  and  a  senior  course  in  the  history  of  education 
and  methods  of  teaching.  These  courses  in  education  may  be  taken 
as  postgraduate  work  by  students  who  have  completed  the  under- 
graduate work  at  Tuskegee  or  its  equivalent  elsewhere. 
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LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasUngtont  D,  C,  February  2S,  1912, 
Sir:  Within  comparatively  recent  years  the  trained  nurse  has 
become  an  important  and  constant  helper  of  the  physician,  not  only 
in  public  and  private  hospitals,  but  also  in  the  home,  taking  the  place 
of .  untrained  watchers  who,  however  willing,  can  render  only  an 
ineffective  service.  This  work  of  nursing  has  rapidly  advanced  to  the 
position  of  a  profession  requiring  careful  preparation  for  admission. 
Thirty  States  of  the  Union  have  enacted  laws  for  its  regulation,  and 
all  the  other  States  will  probably  do  the  same  within  the  next  few 
years.  In  several  of  the  larger  cities  nurses  are  employed  by  the 
boards  of  education  to  visit  the  public  schools,  to  look  after  the 
minor  ailments  of  the  pupils,  and  to  assist  in  caring  for  their  health. 
For  the  education  and  training  of  nurses,  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  maintained  in  most  of  the  States.  There  are  at 
present  more  than  1,100  such  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  students.  For  this  reason,  the  education  of  nurses  and 
the  educational  status  of  nursing  have  become  questions  of  general 
importance  and  public  interest,  on  which  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  should  give 
information.  The  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared  by  M.  Ade- 
laide Nutting,  is  an  attempt  to  do  this.  Miss  Nutting  was  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  for  Nurses, 
and  is  at  present  director  of  the  department  of  nursing  and  health  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  has  therefore 
had  unusual  opportunities  to  prepare  herself  for  this  work.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commiasyyner. 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  NURSING. 

Although  there  have  been  no  radical  changes  in  methods  of  edu- 
cation in  nursing  during  the  past  five  years,  there  are  yet  substantial 
evidences  of  progress  to  record.  Training  schools  for  nurses  through- 
out the  country  are  steadily,  even  if  slowly,  effecting  improvements 
in  their  work  and  conditions.  The  professional  field  of  nursing  is 
widening  and  embracing  new  and  important  activities,  and  offering 
new  incentives  to  effort.  Public  interest  in  hospitals  and  training 
schools  is  growing,  and  an  intelligent  public  opinion  on  nursing  affairs 
is  gradually  forming.  The  education  of  nurses,  long  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  in  which  hospitals  only  were  concerned,  is  now  beginning 
to  be  seen  as  a  matter  in  which  the  public  also  is  deeply  and  neces- 
sarily concerned. 

In  training  schools  themselves  improvement  is  shown  as  follows: 
Systematic  iostruction  is  steadily  replacing  unrelated  courses  of  lec- 
tures, better  facilities  for  teaching  are  provided,  small  Hbraries  are 
beginning  to  appear,  occasionally  a  microscope  is  secured,  more 
time  is  allowed  for  teaching  and  for  study,  work  is  brought  from  the 
evening  into  the  daytime.  Little  new  subject  matter  is  introduced, 
but  the  ordinary  subjects  are  handled  in  a  more  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive way,  and  there  is  a  slight  but  evident  tendency  toward  a 
better  adjustment  of  theory  and  practice.  In  a  very  few  schools 
higher  standards  of  teaching  and  a  better  quality  of  work  are  secured 
through  the  iotroduction  of  specially  trained  teachers.  Among  the 
schools  which  have  established  such  teaching  positions  are  those 
belonging  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at  Baltimore,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  at  Boston,  and  St.  Lukes,  the  Presby- 
terian, and  Bellevue  Hospitals,  in  New  York.  Perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  improvements  are  those  providing  better  housing  and 
living  conditions  for  students,  interesting  examples  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  new,  spacious,  and  attractively  equipped  buildings  for 
students,  recently  erected  by  the  Presbyterian,  Bellevue,  and  Met* 
ropolitan  Hospitals  in  New  York  and  by  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Toronto. 

Affiliations  between  training  schools  continue,  and  are  doing  much 
to  consoUdate  and  strengthen  the  educational  system,  and  to  provide 
larger  opportimities  for  many  small  and  special  schools  in  which 
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good  work;  though  of  a  limited  nature^  is  done.  These  affiliations 
are  serviceable  so  long  as  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  group  of  affil- 
iated weak  schools  does  not  result  in  a  strong  school. 

A  distinct  evidence  of  progress  is  seen  in  the  demand  for  postgrad- 
uate work.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  so  large  a  number  of  graduate 
nurses  seeking  opportunities  for  further  training  and  knowledge, 
but  it  is  disturbing  to  note  that  their  laudable  demand  can  not  be 
adequately  met  at  present  in  most  hospitals,  since  in  order  to 
secure  a  minimum  of  actual  instruction  they  are  obliged  to  perform 
a  maximum  of  service  for  the  hospital.  There  is  great  need  of  care- 
ful study  of  graduate  work  in  nursing  and  of  the  organization  of 
suitable  courses  to  meet  well-defined  needs.  Apart  from  the  schools, 
but  reacting  constantly  upon  them  in  a  way  both  stimulating  and 
helpful,  have  been  the  steady  advances  in  legislation;  enactments 
governing  the  examination  and  registration  of  professional  nurses 
are  now  on  the  statute  books  in  31  States.  They  have  proved  a 
powerful  agency  in  promoting  the  better  education  of  nurses  and  in 
bringing  up  the  standards  of  training  schools. 

The  most  important  evidence  of  progress  and  the  most  significant 
is  the  endowment  in  November,  1910,  of  a  department  of  graduate 
work  for  nurses  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  a  course  in  hospital  economy  established  at 
the  college  in  1899  by  the  American  Society  of  Superintendents  of 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses  and  maintained  by  them  until  1910. 
Lacking,  however,  adequate  financial  support,  the  work  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  developed,  and  its  endowment  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley 
Jenkins,  a  trustee  of  Teachers  College,  places  the  work  upon  a  per- 
manent and  stable  basis  and  opens  the  way  for  long-needed  devel- 
opments. The  amount  of  the  gift  is  $150,000,  and  it  marks  the 
first  effort  in  this  countiy  to  make  suitable  financial  provision  for 
any  part  of  the  education  of  nurses. 

The  department  thus  endowed  is  called  Nursing  and  Health,  the 
latter  part  of  the  title  serving  to  indicate  the  scope  of  its  work.  It 
now  embraces  three  main  divisions  of  work  and  prepares,  firat,  for 
teaching  and  supervision  in  training  schools  for  nurses;  second,  for 
administration  in  hospitals  and  training  schools;  and  third,  for  the 
more  distinctly  social  and  preventive  branches  of  nursing,  such  as 
visiting  nursing,  school  and  municipal  nursing,  sanitary  inspection, 
etc.  Courses  are  appropriately  grouped  and  arranged  in  preparation 
for  each  of  these  fields  of  work. 

For  the  social  field,  courses  in  the  college  and  university  are  sup- 
plemented by  work  in  the  school  of  philanthropy,  in  settlements, 
and  in  the  municipal  health  department. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  department  of  graduate 
work  are  completion  of  an  approved  course  in  a  secondary  or  normal 
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school,  followed  by  a  course  of  two  or  three  years  in  a  training  school 
of  accepted  standards.  Thirty-five  students  entered  the  department 
last  year. 

The  enlargement  of  the  professional  field  is  continuous.  Not  onlyk 
has  the  specializing  tendency  of  the  day  brought  into  existence  new 
forms  of  activity  within  those  branches — ^institutional,  private,  and 
social — ^in  which  nurses  have  long  been  engaged,  but  new  types  of 
work  are  developing,  and  entirely  new  social  and  public  demands 
are  being  made  upon  the  nurse. 

Moreover,  it  is  unquestionable  that,  however  largely  supply  may 
exceed  demand  in  other  fields  of  work,  this  at  present  does  not  hold 
true  of  nursing,  for  even  in  the  older  branches  of  work,  which  have 
been  longest  established  and  are  best  known,  the  demand  for  properly 
trained  and  competent  workers  is  beyond  the  supply,  while  for  all 
of  the  higher  and  more  important  positions  in  hospitals  and  training 
schools,  and  for  the  equally  important  fields  of  social  and  civic  work 
which  are  rapidly  opening  up,  there  is  as  yet  no  adequate  supply. 

In  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and  training  schools,  where 
formerly  the  superintendent  of  nurses  was  the  sole  officer  of  adminis- 
tration and  instruction  (exclusive  always  of  the  instruction  embodied 
in  the  courses  of  lectures  by  physicians),  or  where  at  most  she  had 
one  assistant  to  aid  in  supervision  and  instruction,  there  will  now^ 
in  most  larger  schools,  be  found  a  graded  staff  of  assistants  and 
supervisors.  The  double  office  held  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses 
is  now  pretty  generally  recognized  by  the  additional  and  appropriate 
title  of  principal  of  the  training  school. 

An  interesting  outcome  of  the  efforts  to  improve  training  schools 
by  a  better  organization  of  teaching  is  found  in  the  creation  of  new 
positions  involving  little  or  no  executive  work  and  providing  a  fairly 
well-defined  field  of  instruction  calling  for  trained  teachers. 

In  addition  to  these  important  developments  in  training  schools 
and  in  the  nursing  departments  of  hospital  work,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting and  growing  field  for  graduate  nurses  in  actual  hospital  admin- 
istration, and  the  larger  number  of  moderate  sized,  and  almost  all  of 
the  smaller,  hospitals  throughout  the  country  select  trained  nurses 
as  superintendents.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  inspector  reported 
recently  that  about  55  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  hospitals 
answering  to  this  description  were  under  the  direction  of  nurses. 
Other  types  of  institutions  are  the  various  sanitaria  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  for  the  care  of  children,  for  convalescents,  fresh  air 
homes,  and  those  of  a  kindred  nature  which  are  preventive  in  purpose 
as  weU  as  charitable,  and  which  have  frequently  important  educa- 
tional features  in  their  work. 

The  tendency  toward  specialization  which  is  developing  in  institu- 
tions is  also  observed  as  a  growing  feature  of  private  nursing,  and 
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there  is  an  increasing  call  for  nurses  who  have  received  some  special 
preparation  beyond  that  which  the  ordinary  training  school  offers, 
for  the  care  of  certain  special  forms  of  disease — notably,  for  instance, 
the  nervous  disorders  of  different  types,  and  certain  diseases  of 
infants  and  children  where  there  are  great  disturbances  of  nutrition. 
Dr.  Lewellys  Barker,  physician  in  chief  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
says  of  the  development  in  these  directions: 

On  looking  over  the  history  of  nursing,  I  have  been  very  muth  struck  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  work  intrusted  to  nurses.  It  must  be  remembered  that  formerly 
physicians  did,  or  tried  to  do,  nearly  everything  which  is  now  done  by  the  nune; 
even  the  care  of  the  bed,  of  the  linen,  and  of  the  bathing  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
physician's  work  in  the  hospital  wards.  Nurses  soon  demonstrated  that  a  large  part 
of  ward  work  could  be  better  done  by  them  than  by  physicians,  and,  more  and  more, 
routine  measures  have  been  placed  in  their  hands.  Anyone  who  works  in  a  hospital 
realizes  that  this  transfer  of  routine  from  the  phjrsician  to  the  nurse  is  still  going  on 
and  tliis  may  account  for  an  occasional  misunderstanding  perhaps  as  to  what  is  a 
nurse's  duty  and  what  a  physician's.  I  believe  that  nurses  will  do  well  to  welcome, 
rather  than  resist,  every  additional  opportunity  for  service,  and  the  time  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  nurses  will  not  only  count  the  pulse,  take  the  temperature,  record 
the  blood  pressure,  sterilize  instruments,  prepare  dressings,  etc.,  but  will  do  far  more, 
including,  perhaps,  sometimes  many  of  the  routine  laboratory  examinations  now 
made  by  physicians.  Indeed,  there  is  already  a  demand  for  trained  nurses  who  can 
make  leucocyte  counts,  hemoglobin  determinations,  quantitative  estimates  of  sugar 
and  albumin,  and  scientific  dietary  calculations  and  weighings. 

Thus  far,  nurses  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  content  to  be  general  practitioners  of 
nursing,  but  already  some  have  begun  to  specialize,  and  it  needs  only  half  an  eye  to 
see  that  the  near  future  will  be  marked  by  an  extension  of  this  tendency  to  specializa- 
tion in  nursing.  While  each  nurse  should  have  a  general  training  in  fundamentals  of 
the  art,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not,  like  the  physician,  choose  some  one 
particular  field  of  work  which  appeals  to  her  interest  and  for  which  her  natural  talents 
may  make  her  especially  suitable.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  have 
nurses  who  attend  chiefly  or  solely  obstetrical  cases,  others  who  care  only  for  pediatric 
cases,  only  for  nervous  and  mental  cases,  only  for  fever  cases,  only  for  operative  cases, 
only  for  metabolic  cases,  etc.  Nurses  who  desire  successfully  to  specialize  will 
be  compelled  to  acquire  unusual  training  and  experience,  just  as* is  the  medical 
specialist.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Nursing  is  the  one  profession  in  which  all,  men  as  well  as  women,  will  admit  that 
women  excel  men.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  sufiScient  number  of  the  women  of 
the  better  class  be  attracted  to  this  work.  If  we  expect  to  draw  the  bwt  women  into 
trained  nursing,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  rewards  what  they  should  be. 
The  pecuniary  return  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered.  The  kind  of  education 
given,  the  social  regard  insured,  the  interests  aroused,  the  careers  opened  up,  are 
really  more  motivating  than  any  mere  monetary  consideration.  As  long  as  nurses 
were  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  and  as  long  as  the  training  was  merely  manual  and 
not  intellectual,  there  could  be  no  profession  of  nursing.  Now  that  nursing  is  offering 
ever  new  incentives,  the  position  of  the  trained  nurse  has  become  more  elevated,  the 
educational  standards  are  high,  the  time  of  nursing  has  become  long  enough  to  permit 
of  thoroughness  without  overtaxing,  the  material  position  of  nurses  is  being  improved, 
the  opportimities  for  higher  careers  in  nursing  are  multiplied,  we  find  the  professipn 
appealing  more  and  more  to  the  best  class  of  woman.  (The  Johns  Hopkins  Nurses 
AlumnsB  liagazine,  June,  1909,  pp.  84-S6.) 
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Nowhere,  however,  has  the  growth  of  opportunity  for  nurses  been 
so  great  as  in  the  field  which  may  be  broadly  termed  that  of  social 
welfare.  Under  the  form  and  title  of  district  and  visiting  nursing, 
a  system  of  activities  has  been  developed  which  makes  of  the  nurse 
not  only  a  skilled  agency  for  the  reUef  of  suffering,  but  a  teacher  of 
sanitary  and  healthful  Uving,  and  a  power  for  the  prevention  of 
disease.  This  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising  move- 
ments of  modem  times  for  social  betterment. 

Briefly  reviewed,  these  various  phases  of  work  include  brdinary 
district  nursing  among  the  sick  poor,  in  which,  according  to  Miss 
Waters'  Visiting  Nursing  in  the  United  States,  there  were  engaged, 
in  1909,  566  associations,  large  and  small,  and  something  under  1,500 
nurses.     Recent  reports  bring  the  latter  number  up  to  nearly  2,000. 

The  important  special  branches  of  this  work  are  school  nursing, 
tuberculosis  work,  infant  welfare  work  in  milk  stations  and  clinics, 
social  service  work  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  elsewhere,  and 
welfare  work  in  factories,  department  stores,  and  other  industrial 
and  commercial  fields;  while  insurance  nursing,  the  most  recent  form 
of  preventive  work,  does  not  separate  itself  from  regular  visiting 
nursing  and  may  touch  at  certain  points  almost  any  phase  of  these 
various  branches  of  work.  Maternity  and  contagious  work  are  very 
special  branches  too  Uttle  developed  apart  from  institutions  to  be 
included  here. 

The  social-service  departments,  which  have  been  recently  developed 
in  connection  with  many  leading  hospitals  and  which  are  largely 
under  the  direction  of  nurses,  afford  peculiarly  interesting  and  valu- 
able opportunities  for  public  service.  The  term  *' social  service"  is 
made  to  cover  many  activities  on  behalf  of  the  patient  who  may  have 
just  entered  or  just  departed  from  the  hospital;  but  the  main  purpose 
of  this  new  department  of  hospital  work  is  the  definite  one  of  doing  for 
the  patient,  through  proper  channels  and  agencies,  certain  things 
which  are  essential  for  his  physical  and  mental  welfare,  and  which  the 
hospital  can  not  do  for  him  unaided.  It  is  the  avenue  through  which 
the  hospital  seeks  for  the  advancement  or  completion  of  its  own  work, 
for  special  expert  diagnosis,  advice,  and  aid  in  matters  affecting  its 
patients,  but  not  necessarily  physical  in  their  nature. 

If,  in  some  directions,  these  activities  seem  remote  from  those  fields 
of  service  for  the  sick  into  which  the  nurse  is  usually  led  directly  from 
her  hospital  training,  the  fact  that  she  has  not  sought  them  but  that 
they  have  sought  her  shows  perhaps  that  the  education,  training,  and 
discipline  of  a  nurse  do  prove  a  valuable  preparation  for  other  work 
than  nursing — a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  in  many  special 
directions.  The  profession  of  nursing  is  here  taking  on  fresh  sig- 
nificance, and  the  nurse  to-day  who  is  concerning  herself  with  that 
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greatest  of  all  human  problems,  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
people,  represents  a  comparatively  new  idea.  She  is  not  a  nurse  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term;  she  is  a  woman  who  has  had  the 
scientific  training  of  a  nurse,  and  her  adequate  use  of  this  training 
will  make  of  her  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  light  of  these  new  activities,  which  place  new  burdens  and 
responsibilities  upon  her  shoulders,  her  education  becomes  a  matter 
of  large  significance. 

In  considering  the  activities  of  these  new  fields  and  their  inherent 
needs.  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  of  biology,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  says: 

« 

All  this  requires  obviously  enough  a  highly  trained  and  specialized  expert.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  requisites  for  "sick  niu^g, "  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  public- 
health  work  the  visiting  nurse  must  be  no  empirically  trained  upper  bedside  servant. 
She  must  understand  thoroughly  the  general  fundamental  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, which  means  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and  bacteriology,  and  she 
must  have  a  minute  grasp  of  their  special  application  in  the  field  of  her  own  work, 
whether  it  be  school  nursing,  tuberculosis  nursing,  or  infant  hygiene.  She  must  know 
these  things  not  merely  as  a  practitioner  but  as  a  teacher,  which  means  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  details  but  a  vision  of  their  right  relationship  and  a  talent  for  effective 
presentation. 

Always  there  are  the  educational  weaknesses  inherent  in  an  imdertaking  which  is 
not  primarily  educational  in  aim.  The  course  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  planned,  the 
teachers  those  who  chance  to  be  available,  the  teaching  what  they  happen  to  find  it 
easiest  to  give,  and  the  laboratory  equipment  hopelessly  inadequate.  Most  fimda- 
mental  of  all  is  the  problem  of  time.  It  is  absimi  to  attempt  to  train  the  nurses  we 
need  for  the  public-health  campaign  by  a  course  which  involve8*2  or  3  hours  a  week  of 
theory  and  50  to  60  hours  in  the  wards,  not  hours  of  clinical  instruction,  but  for  the 
most  part  a  routine  of  unenlightening  and  exhausting  manual  work.  The  relation 
between  the  hospital  and  the  training  school  should  be  a  s3rmbiotic  one;  it  more 
nearly  resembles  a  case  of  simple  parasitism.  (''The  r61e  of  the  visiting  nurse  in  the 
campaign  for  public  health,"  by  C.  E.  A.  Winslow.  American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
Aug.,  1911,  pp.  917-918.) 

The  extraordinary  development  of  the  work  of  the  district  nurse 
and  its  intrinsic  importance  have  been  admirably  discussed  by  Dr. 
Henry  Favill,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute. 
After  pointing  out  that  because  of  her  essential  adaptability  to  the 
situation,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  district  nurse  is  wanted  as  school 
nurse,  insurance  nurse,  industrial  nurse,  and  in  other  different  capac- 
ities, he  says  that  in  this  visiting-nurse  problem  the  great  question 
now  is  that  of  expansion,  which  is  mevitable;  that  we  have  arrived 
at  practically  an  "impasse."    He  says: 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  the  structure  is  greater  than  the  foundation,  and 
the  foundations  have  got  to  be  broadened  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  Buperstructure. 
♦  *  *  Shall  we  follow  the  legitimate  evolution  of  this  medico-sociologic  time  or 
shall  we  set  arbitrary  definitions  to  which  it  shall  be  confined?  And  this  is  a  question 
which  faces  us  as  a  very  important  question,  because  no  work  which  has  in  it  the 
inherent  values  that  are  in  this  system  of  visiting  niuse  has  any  excuse  for  being  jeopard- 
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ized  by  mistakes,  and  the  obligations  to  settle  this  question  wisely  and  broadly  are 
enormous .  (Address  at  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  founding  of  Boston  District  Nursing 
Association,  by  Henry  Baird  Favill,  M.  D.  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  Oct.,  1911, 
pp.  41-42.) 

The  evidences  of  progress  thus  measured  are  clear  and  considerable. 
They  show  definite  achievement  and  unquestionable  advance.  There 
are,  however,  evidences  of  another  nature  to  be  weighed,  which  show 
that  tendencies  are  not  all  in  the  direction  of  progress  and  that  some 
are  markedly  subversive  of  it.  Reactionary  ideas  have  taken  distinct 
shape  in  certain  places,  and  destructive  forces  are  constantly  at  work. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  and 
dramatic  instance  in  recent  years  of  reaction  working  freely  against 
nursing  education  was  seen  in  New  York  in  1907,  when,  during  a  brief 
period,  moved  apparently  by  a  common  impulse,  three  important 
training  schools,  the  New  York,  the  Roosevelt,  and  the  New  York 
City,  abolished  the  three  years  of  training  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years  and  returned  to  the  original  course  of  two  years, 
abbreviating  the  curriculum  to  correspond  and  making  other  radical 
changes.  This  movement  seemed  to  be  the  outcome  of  distinctly  local 
feeling.  It  was  limited  to  a  few  institutions  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  effect  upon  the  general  situation. 

The  condition  in  training  schools  which  is  causing  grave  concern 
among  those  who  have  long  been  struggling  to  improve  the  education 
of  nurses  is  the  persistence  of  low  standards  for  admission.  The 
enormous  multiplication  of  hospitals  and  sanitaria  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  consequent  unrestricted  development  of  training 
schools  as  a  part  of  their  working  organization,  has  led  to  a  very  large 
demand  for  students  essentially  for  utihtarian  purposes.  No  adequate 
supply  could  be  secured  through  the  usual  sources  with  the  mainte- 
tenance  of  suitable  standards,  and  such  standards  have  therefore  been 
lowered  or  sacrificed  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  institutions.  Over- 
whelming evidence  is  available  from  training  schools  and  from  public 
and  private  sources  showing  the  inferiority  from  almost  any  con- 
ceivable or  tenable  standpoint  of  the  majority  of  present  candidates 
for  admission  to  training  schools.  Some  readjustment  is  needed  of  the 
conditions  under  which  students  work.  Some  reconstruction  is  imper- 
ative of  a  system  of  education  which  was  admirable  when  it  was  estab- 
lished 50  years  ago,  for  other  educational  advantages  were  then  not 
available.  But  it  is  out  of  right  relationship  with  the  thought  and 
methods  of  education  to-day. 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  direction  which  these  changes  should  take. 
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RELATION  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  TO  HOSPITALS. 

It  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  in  discussing  the  education 
of  nurses,  that  training  schools  throughout  this  country  are  estab- 
lished as  integral  parts  of  hospitals  and  are  conducted  in  all  their 
functions  under  the  control  and  general  direction  of  hospital  authori- 
ties. Recent  statistics  from  nearly  700  training  schools  show  that 
not  more  than  6  of  them  were  established  on  any  other  basis  than  this, 
and  that  the  hospital  and  the  school  are,  as  one  response  to  the  ques- 
tion on  this  subject  stated,  ''all  one."  All  schools  are  therefore  in 
one  sense  proprietary.  The  system  is  universal,  and  it  has  become 
so  for  several  reasons. 

The  fu:st  and  most  obvious  reason,  and  the  one  most  generally 
advanced,  is  that  the  school  forms  the  most  economical  way  by  which 
the  sick  in  the  hospital  can  be  nursed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
efficiency.  Under  almost  any  conceivable  conditions  in  hospitals 
this  would  probably  hold  true,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  strong 
factor,  perhaps  the  controlling  factor,  in  the  entire  situation.  But  it 
should  not  be  accepted  as  the  only  one.  After  giving  the  fullest 
recognition  to  this  important  aspect  of  the  situation,  after  according 
due  weight  to  the  advantages  which  this  school  system  provides  for 
proper  organization  and  direction  of  nursing  work  and  for  control  of 
the  workers,  there  yet  remain  other  and  less  tangible  reasons  which 
should  none  the  less  be  considered.  There  is  something  in  the  spirit 
which  the  young  student  brings  to  her  work,  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
in  acquiring  new  and  wonderful  knowledge,  and  in  testing  her  daily 
increasing  skill,  which  is  a  genuine  and  valuable  asset  to  the  hospital. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  history  and  of  fact  unquestioned  to-day  that 
the  hospital  owes  much  of  its  present  status,  its  position  in  the  com- 
munity, and  its  powers  in  many  important  directions,  to  the  presence 
within  it  of  an  organized  body  of  women  whose  prevailing  charac- 
teristics have  been  and  are  of  a  high  order.  The  search  will  be  long 
before  there  will  be  found  any  body  of  persons,  either  students  or 
workers,  animated  by  higher  ideals  of  service,  guided  by  nobler  tradi- 
tions of  duty  and  devotion,  willing  to  render  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
sacrificing  and  courageous  labor  for  others.  The  standing  of  a  hos- 
pital in  a  community  may  usually  be  measured  by  the  character  of 
its  nursing  staff,  and  if  it  desires  to  prosper  and  to  progress  it  must 
always  be  able  to  stand  the  test  in  that  direction. 

To  preserve  these  high  ideals  and  traditions  which  the  founders  of 
(he  early  training  schools  established  and  their  followers  have  tried 
to  uphold  and  cherish,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  the  value  and 
maintain  the  dignity  of  nursing  by  fostering  its  every  effort  toward 
larger  intellectual  growth,  toward  more  definite  educational  stand- 
ards, as  well  as  toward  mcreasing  skill  and  technical  efficiency,  are 
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the  important  functions  of  the  modem  training  school.  Any  condi- 
tions, therefore,  in  the  hospital  or  out  of  it  which  affect  or  threaten 
to  affect  the  training  school  to  the  injury  of  these  ideals,  traditions, 
and  standards  become  of  immediate  and  direct  importance  to  the 
hospital,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  community. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  interests  of  the  hospital  in  mind,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  students  and  the  pubUc  whom  they  will  eventually 
serve,  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  for  many  years  studying 
closely  the  problems  of  nurses'  education  are  asking  if  the  present 
system  which  has  finally  placed  the  hospital  in  full  and  unquestioned 
control  of  the  education  of  nurses  will  prove  favorable  to  the  best 
educational  growth  and  development,  to  the  preservation  of  those 
high  traditions,  standards,  and  ideals  which,  important  in  all  profes- 
sions, are  essential  in  nursing.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  those  who 
have  long  been  identified  with  training-school  and  hospital  work,  and 
who  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  creating  and  upbuilding  in 
both  hospital  and  school  such  educational  standards  as  now  prevail, 
that  the  principle  of  absolute  control  by  the  hospital  is  unsound  iind 
that  in  practice  it  does  react  unfavorably  upon  the  education  and 
training  of  nurses.  It  is  their  belief  that  this  system  of  control 
affects  profoundly  the  essential  matters  of  standards  of  admission, 
hours  of  work,  length  of  course,  conditions  of  student  life,  and,  above 
all,  the  freedom  of  the  school  to  develop  the  education  of  nurses  in 
response,  not  only  to  the  current  needs  of  a  particular  institution,  but 
to  changing  and  growing  social  needs  in  the  coiimiunity  in  which  the 
educated  nurse  plays  an  increasingly  important  part. 

The  attitude  of  the  hospital  to  this  principle,  however,  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  statement  here  quoted  from  the  report  on  training 
schools  recently  published  by  a  special  committee  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  ''The  committee  has  tried  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  school  apart  from  the  hospital  wherever  possible. 
At  the  same  time  the  committee  recognizes  that  the  training  school 
is  an  integral  part  of,  and  subordinate  to,  the  hospital."  (The  Inter- 
national Hospital  Record,  Sept.  15,  1909,  p.  9.)  And  as  if  in  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  this  contention  history  points  to  the  early  training 
schools  of  this  country,  Bellevue  in  New  York,  the  Massachusetts 
General  in  Boston,  and  others  of  a  later  date,  such  as  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Training  School,  which,  originally  established  by  bodies  out- 
side of  and  independent  of  the  hospitals,  were  unable  to  retain  that 
status  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  place  themselves  wholly  or 
largely  under  hospital  government. 

In  order  that  the  full  value  of  the  school  to  the  hospital  may  be 
more  clearly  understood,  it  should  be  explained  that  an  actual  nursing 
staff  for  the  hospital  is  created  by  the  establishment  in  it  of  a  school 
of  nursing;  and;  through  the  organization  of  its  student  body  into  a 
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corps  of  workers  of  various  grades — probationer,  junior,  senior — 
adjusted  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  hospital.  The  hospital  itself 
becomes  the  school,  and  the  actual  daily  and  nightly  routine  of  work 
in  its  wards  and  other  departments  stands  for  a  system  of  education. 
The  supervision  which  would  ordinarily  be  required  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  work  becomes  a  form  of  instruction;  the  supervisors 
or  head  nurses  are,  as  a  rule,  the  instructors;  the  superintendent  of 
nurses  is  also  the  principal  of  the  training  school.  The  entire  burden, 
in  fact,  of  the  actual  care  of  the  sick  and  of  their  immediate  surround- 
ings rests  upon  the  students  of  the  school;  and  in  many  hospitals, 
particiilarly  those  of  moderate  size,  the  students  are  also  filling  execu- 
tive official  positions  as  head  nurses,  assistants,  night  supervisors. 
In  these  capacities  they  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  work  of  younger  students  and  for  much  of  their  practical 
instruction.  Under  such  a  general  system  the  training  of  nurses  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  40  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  schools 
were  first  established  in  this  coimtry;  under  it  to-day  about  30,000 
students  are  being  trained,  and  the  idea  is  now  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  pubUc  mind  that  the  only  available  way  by  which  the  hospital 
can  secure  an  adequate  nursing  staff  for  its  patients  is  through  the 
student  body  of  a  school  which  the  hospital  establishes,  owns,  and 
controls. 

The  immediate  advantages  of  this  system  do  not  Ue  wholly  with  the 
hospital,  for  the  student  receives,  without  incurring  any  expenses  for 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  and  usually  uniforms,  such  educa- 
tion and  training  as  the  hospital  is  prepared  or  willing  to  offer,  and 
this,  even  when  poor  in  character  and  meager  in  amoimt,  is  always 
of  definite  material  value  to  her,  enabling  her  as  a  riile  to  become  self- 
supporting  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the  hospital. 

PAYMENT  TO  STUDENTS. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  the  student's  services  to  the  hospital  are 
distinctly  recognized  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money 
monthly,  stated  to  cover  expenses  of  uniforms  and  textbooks,  but 
ordinarily  more  than  double  the  amount  needed  for  these  purposes. 
It  is  estimated  that  expenses  for  uniforms  and  textbooks  do  not 
usually  exceed  $50  per  student  annually,  while  the  sum  of  money 
provided  students  for  this  purpose  is  seldom  less  than  $84  per  annum, 
and  it  frequently  goes  as  high  as  $120  per  annum.  Formerly  these 
money  payments  were  higher,  ranging  from  $120  to  $180  annually, 
and  were  not  infrequently  referred  to  in  the  announcements  as  wages. 
But  of  late  years  the  amount  has  been  gradually  lessened,  until  $8  a 
month  appears  to  be  the  sum  given  in  the  larger  number  of  schools. 
Recent  reports  show  that  in  24  schools,  largely  those  of  high  standing, 
the  practice  has  been  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  money  thus  re- 
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leased  is  applied  in  some  measure  to  improvements  in  educational 
methods.  Its  essential  obligation  to  the  student,  the  hospital  does, 
however,  clearly  recognize,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  commonly 
found  in  training  school  announcements  that  an  ample  equivalent  for 
the  services  rendered  by  the  student  is  provided  in  the  education  and 
training  offered.  What  that  equivalent  shall  be  is  naturally  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  hospital,  which  has  thus  established  an  educa- 
tional system  and  assumed  educational  functions. 

The  hospital  of  modern  days,  with  its  improved  facihties  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  and  emergencies,  in  the  way  of  physicians,  nurses, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  has  become  a  popular  institution,  and  no 
community,  however  small,  Ukes  to  be  without  resources  of  this 
nature.  Physicians,  realizing  the  better  opportunities  which  the 
hospital  usually  offers  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  patients,  press  its  advantages,  and  a  change  in  public 
senthnent  toward  the  hospital  has  gradually  come  about  which  has 
resulted  in  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  building  of  such  institutions. 
This  is  especially  marked  in  the  smaller  towns  and  communities. 

TYPES  OF  HOSPITALS. 

In  type,  character,  and  capacity,  as  well  as  in  aims  and  purposes, 
these  modem  hospitals  show  the  widest  variations.  In  type  there 
wiU  be  found  a  long  list  of  institutions,  including:  (1)  The  large 
municipal  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  all  classes  of  disease 
and  of  patients  (with  the  exception  of  private  paying  patients); 
(2)  the  large,  endowed  hospitals,  such  as  are  found  in  some  numbers 
in  all  of  our  large  cities,  general  in  the  scope  of  their  work  and  treat- 
ing all  classes  of  persons;  (3)  the  smaller  hospitals  of  a  somewhat 
similar  type  in  the  smaller  towns  and  communities;  (4)  the  special 
hospitals,  such  as  those  devoted  especially  to  (a)  surgery,  (6)  emer- 
gency work,  (c)  obstetrics,  (d)  nervous  disorders,  (e)  diseases  of 
women,  (f)  diseases  of  infants  and  children,  (g)  diseases  of  the  special 
senses,  namely,  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  the  skin,  (h)  tuberculosis, 
(i)  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  (j)  chronic  and  incurable  dis- 
orders, and  (k)  convalescents.  These  may  be  maintained  by  public 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc,  by  private  contributions  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  by  private  capital  for  private  profit. 

HOSPITAL  CAPACITY. 

In  capacity  the  variations  are  naturally  very  great.  Statistics  on 
this  point  show  that  in  692  hospitals  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation the  range  is  (exclusive  of  State  institutions  for  the  insane) 
from  5  beds  up  to  500.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  have 
a  daily  average  of  under  75  patients,  and  172  hospitals,  or  about  25 
25160^—12 2 
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per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  have  a  daily  average  of  not  more  than 
25  patients. 
The  capacity  in  these  hospitals  is  as  follows: 

Hospitals. 
4  to  10  patients  daily  were  found  in 39 

10  to  16  patients  daily  were  found  in 43 

15  to  20  patients  daily  were  found  in 58 

20  to  25  patients  daily  were  found  in 32 

To  tal 172 

Thirty-nine  hospitals  did  not  reply  to  this  question. 

RELATION  OF  CAPACITY  TO  AVERAGE  NUlfBER  OF  PATIENTS. 

The  average  daily  number  of  patients  is  used  here  rather  than  the 
stated  number  of  beds  because  it  has  been  found  after  careful  study 
and  comparison  that  the  number  of  beds  is  no  true  guide  to  the  actual 
daily  number  of  patients.  This  average  daily  number  of  patients  in 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  hospitals  of  the  class  referred  to  has  been  found 
not  to  exceed  one-half  the  hospital's  capacity  in  number  of  beds;  in 
about  75  per  cent  of  these  hospitals  the  average  number  of  patients 
daily  was  not  over  three-fourths  of  the  hospital's  capacity,  and  in  no 
instance  in  this  group  was  the  hospital  used  apparently  up  to  its 
stated  capacity  in  beds.  In  all  but  5  of  the  172  small  hospitals  (aver- 
aging 25  patients  daily  or  under)  training  schools  were  maintained, 
and  100  of  them  required  three  years  for  the  completion  of  the  course 
of  training.  To  the  suggestion  that  probably  some  of  these  affiliate 
with  larger  hospitals,  the  answer  is  that  31  hospitals  reported  some 
such  arrangement  covering  from  3  to  6  months,  but  that  115  hospitals 
out  of  the  172  had  no  affiliations,  and  the  remaining  number  over- 
looked the  question  on  this  subject. 

The  number  of  beds  in  a  hospital  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  educational  facilities  it  offers.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
varieties  of  service,  the  number  of  beds  affords  some  idea  of  the  scope 
of  work  in  a  hospital,  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  opportunity  which 
it  affords  for  the  observation  and  study  of  disease  and  for  training  in 
the  practical  procedures  in  nursing. 

The  ability  of  the  hospital  to  give  a  thorough  and  complete  training 
in  nursing  rests  then  mainly  upon  two  conditions:  First,  the 
character,  variety,  and  extent  of  its  service;  second,  the  state  of  its 
finances.  The  first  condition  determines  whether  or  not  it  affords 
suitable  and  sufficient  opportunities  for  instruction  and  training; 
the  second  indicates  its  abihty  to  provide  suitable  instructors,  equip- 
ment, accommodation  for  students,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a 
school.  If  the  hospital  treats  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical 
patients,  and  admits  children  as  well  as  adults  of  both  sexes,  it  comes 
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under  the  head  of  general  hospitals,  and  as  such  may  be  considered  a 
suitable  ground  for  the  general  training  and  education  of  nurses.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  question  of  numbers  must  be  considered  here,  and 
that  the  very  small  hospitals,  even  though  some  of  them  may  justly 
claim  to  be  general  in  the  scope  of  their  work  because  they  treat  all 
classes  of  cases,  are  too  restricted  in  actual  numbers  of  patients  to 
afford  the  requisite  opportunities  for  observation  and  experience. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  CAPACITY  FOR  MAINTAINING  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department,  in  its  registration  of 
nurses'  training  schools,  states  that — 

the  hospitals  with  which  such  schools  are  connected  must  have  not  less  than  50  beds 
and  a  daily  average  of  30  patients.  Each  bed  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State 
board  of  charities  as  to  air  space.  The  hospital  should  provide  experience  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments  of  nursing:  Medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  pediatric.  Train- 
ing schools  connected  with  the  hospitals  not  providing  adequate  opportunities  for 
experience  in  all  of  the  above  departments  must  become  affiliated  with  institutions 
approved  as  giving  such  experience.  (Eklucation  Department,  Bulletin,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  July  1,  1911,  p.  5.) 

The  committee  on  training  schools  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, in  considering  this  question  in  a  recent  report,  says: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  hospitals  of  less  than  25  beds  which  can  not 
affiliate  or  maintain  some  association  with  laiger  institutions,  on  account  of  their 
isolated  or  financial  condition,  should  not  attempt  to  maintain  training  schools  for 
the  training  of  nurses.    (The  International  Hospital  Record,  Sept.  15,  1909;  p.  8.) 

The  Eoyal  British  Nurses'  Association  recognizes  hospitals  having 
40  beds  and  upward  as  qualified  to  train  nurses  and  excludes  the  rest. 
Other  advocates  for  nurses'  registration  in  England  are  pressing  for  a 
nde  excluding  all  hospitals  below  50  beds  from  this  privilege.  (The 
Hospital,  London,  Oct.  24,  1908,  p.  103.) 

The  national  committee  on  Red  Cross  nursing  service  has  taken 
a  similar  stand,  and  at  its  regular  meeting  in  Boston,  June  1,  1911, 
decided  that  ''only  those  nurses  should  be  eligible  for  enrollment 
who  are  graduates  of  training  schools  connected  with  general  hospitals 
of  at  least  50  beds,  unless  the  applicant  has  had  subsequent  hospital 
experience  or  postgraduate  work."  (American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
Sept.,  1911,  p.  1033.) 

Such  a  minimum  requirement  as  has  been  established  in  New  York 
State  is  a  definite  gain,  in  that  it  recognizes  the  necessity  of  some 
standard  where  educational  work  is  carried  on.  The  minimum  is 
still  low,  however,  and  should  be  so  considered.  The  difficulty  in 
exercising  any  real  control  in  this  situation  is  grqat,  since,  although 
it  is  not  so  stated,  the  small  hospital,  as  a  rule,  does  consider  itself 
helplessly  dependent  on  the  training  school  to  carry  on  its  work. 
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Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  puts  the  matter 
very  clearly  in  a  recent  article.    He  says: 

In  some  of  these  smaller,  unendowed  hospitals,  to  procure  graduate  nurses  for  their 
service  might  incur  an  outlay  which  would  imperil  the  very  exiBtence  of  the  hospital. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  with  a  small  salary  roll,  instead  of  a  large 
one.  (''State  registration  and  the  education  of  nurses  in  the  United  States/'  The 
Nursing  Mirror,  London,  Apr.  17,  1909.) 

SPECIAL  HOSPrrALS. 

SpeciaUzation  in  medicine  has  led,  naturally,  to  the  development 
of  special  hospitals  or  sanitaria  designed  to  treat  either  a  particular 
form  of  disease  or  a  particular  class  of  individuals.  Examples  of  this 
type  may  be  found  in  those  special  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
women.  Such  institutions  have  been  springing  up  rapidly  for  years 
in  all  fairly  well  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  now  exist  in  large 
numbers.  The  majority  of  these  are  purely  surgical  in  nature,  fre- 
quently limited  to  gynecological  disorders  only,  usually  small  in 
capacity,  owned  and  managed  by  a  physician  or  a  small  corporation, 
and,  as  a  rule,  devoted  exclusively  to  private,  paying  patients.  They 
are  essentially  commercial  in  character,  intent,  and  methods.  About 
16  per  cent  of  the  692  hospitals  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion came  under  this  classification,  in  that  they  were  special,  or 
private,  or  both. 

As  regards  essentially  private  institutions,  devoted  to  the  care  of 
paying  patients,  BSording,  for  training,  meager  opportunities  in  a 
restricted  field,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  question  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  nurses  could  hardly  arise;  yet,  private  and  special  hos- 
pitals and  sanitaria  of  this  type,  in  numbers,  have  not  hesitated  to 
announce  themselves  ready  to  receive  pupils  and  meet  the  obliga- 
tions which  a  school  of  nursing  involves.  Such  special  branches  of 
work  as  these  hospitals  offer  are  frequently  found  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  a  general  hospital,  and  in  these  it  is  considered  that  from 
four  to  six  months  affords  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  training 
the  nurse  in  any  one  such  branch,  the  briefer  period  named  being  the 
commonly  accepted  period.  Longer  training  in  such  special  branches 
of  work  is  only  recommended  in  those  cases  where  the  student,  after 
having  received  the  full  general  groundwork,  wishes  to  devote  herself 
solely  to  a  special  field  of  work,  such,  for  instance,  as  surgical  nursing, 
or  obstetrics,  or  the  care  of  patients  with  nervous  disorders,  or  the 
care  of  children.  Yet  a  course  of  training  for  nurses  covering  three 
full  years  is  quite  commonly  found  in  hospitals  of  the  special  type. 

UTILIZnfG  STUDBNTS. 

Not  only  is  all  the  general  nursing  in  these  hospitals  done  through 
the  services  of  the  students,  but  in  certain  instances  the  students 
themselves  become  an  actual  source  of  direct  and  considerable  profit 
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to  the  institution.  This  happens  when  the  student  enters  such  a 
private  hospital  for  two  or  three  years  and  is  placed  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  her  work  upon  special  duty  with  a  single  patient,  a  consid- 
erable fee  being  charged  for  her  services.  In  some  instances  it  is 
said  that  pupils  are  kept  at  such  special  individual  work  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  course  of  their  so-called  training,  the  fees  for 
their  services  going  directly  to  the  management. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  methods  by  which  hospitals  can 
utilize  for  their  own  profits  the  services  of  their  students. 

Out  of  the  entire  692  hospitals  from  which  statistics  were  recently 
received,  248  were  found  sending  out  their  pupils  into  families  in  the 
community  for  private  nursing,  for  periods  ranging  from  2  to  26 
weeks,  the  payment  for  this  service  in  almost  all  instances  going 
directly  to  the  hospital.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  explicit  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  which  student  nurses  really  are  devoting 
to  outside  work  of  this  nature.  Fifty-nine  hospitals  stated  that 
they  sent  out  their  students,  but  omitted  any  reply  to  the  question 
asldng  about  the  average  amount  of  time  in  which  the  student  was 
so  occupied,  using  merely  the  vague  but  suggestive  phrases  'Hime 
varies,"  ''as  needed,"  or  ''subject  to  call." 

It  can  be  readily  seen  how  the  effort  to  guard  the  education  of 
nurses  by  suitable  legislation  would  interfere  with  such  exploiting  of 
the  pupil  nurse,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  persistent 
opponents  of  such  legislation  in  the  various  States  have  been  found 
among  those  representing  such  hospitals — those  whose  financial 
interests  were  involved  in  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

There  are  schools  which  include  in  their  curriculum  a  brief  course 
in  visiting  nursing,  and  certain  students  may  elect  this  work  among 
the  sick  in  the  poorer  districts.  This  is  always  done  without  payment 
of  any  kind. 

There  are  also  occasional  instances  of  emergencies  in  small  com- 
munities where  fully  qualified  nurses  are  not  readily  available,  which 
may  be  temporarily  met  through  some  member  of  the  nursing  staff 
of  the  hospital.  Such  instances  as  these  are  not  included  in  the  situa- 
tion above  described.  This  discusses  the  practice  of  sending  out  pupil 
nurses  during  their  training  to  earn  money  for  the  hospital,  and  urges 
that  as  a  practice  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

HOSPITAL  FINAIVCBS. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  hospital  is  neither  special  nor  private, 
nor  so  very  small  as  to  be  unserviceable,  that  in  type,  character,  and 
capacity  it  affords  a  suitable  ground  for  the  training  of  nurses,  there 
should,  it  would  seem,  be  some  assurance  that  it  is  financially  able 
to  carry  the  double  burden  of  a  hospital  and  a  school,  that  it  can 
meet  the  expenses  of  its  own  work,  and  in  addition  can  provide  in 
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some  reasonable  measure  at  least  for  the  common  fundamental  needs 
of  a  school. 

Now,  it  is  not  generally  understood  what  extraordinarily  expensive 
places  hospitals  are  to  maintain;  the  work  in  them  goes  on  unceas- 
ingly day  and  night,  and  service  must  be  provided  accordingly.  The 
service  must  be  in  the  main  of  an  exceptionally  high  type,  there  must 
be  certain  trained  and  skilled  workers,  the  appliances  are  almost 
invariably  costly  in  nature,  the  equipment  must  be  hberal  enough  to 
meet  any  emergency,  it  must  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  use  for  24 
hours  out  of  the  24.  The  food  ought  to  be  the  best  in  quality,  the 
best  and  purest  milk,  the  freshest  eggs,  good  meats  and  vegetables 
and  fruits;  drugs,  disinfectants,  and  dressings  are  costly,  and  their 
use  is  enormous.  While  every  hospital  should  be  watchful  of  expenses, 
too  rigid  economy  in  any  one  of  the  above  matters  may  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  the  institution.  The  majority  of  hospitals  are  engaged 
in  a  constant  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  and  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  one 
that  has  an  income  large  enough  to  fully  and  satisfactorily  meet  its 
legitimate  expenses.  How,  then,  can  it  adequately  meet  the  equally 
legitimate  expenses  of  a  school  ?  It  has  no  margin  for  educational 
needs,  and  hospital  authorities  confronted  daily  with  the  pressing 
problem  of  actual  necessities  in  the  way  of  accommodation,  food, 
clothes,  drugs,  appliances,  and  equipment  are  often  and  not  unnaturally 
impatient  with  requests  from  the  head  of  the  training  school  for 
proper  consideration  for  the  needs  of  her  department. 

To  pay  for  instructors,  books,  teaching  material,  and  other  of  the 
simplest  necessities  of  a  school,  in  the  face  of  these  imperative  hospital 
demands,  seems  to  them  an  unjustifiable  action.  In  the  larger  hos- 
pitals it  is  usually  done  with  reluctance  and  inadequately;  in  the 
smaller  it  is  usually  not  done  at  all.  Yet  schools  can  not  exist  with- 
out   instructors,    without    libraries,    without    classrooms,    without 

teaching  material. 

VARIATIONS  IN  HOSPITALS. 

With  hospitals  of  many  types  already  existing,  with  a  tendency 
toward  increasing  specialization  so  clear  that  the  development  of  new 
types  seems  inevitable,  with  wide  variations  in  capacity  and  in  variety 
of  service  even  in  those  of  the  same  type,  and  with  essential  differences 
in  character  and  methods  of  work,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  any 
serviceable  uniformity  in  standards  in  the  education  of  nurses  is  not 
only  formidable;  it  is  insurmountable  under  present  conditions. 
The  *' equivalent  in  education''  which  hospitals  offer  their  students 
must  in  the  last  analysis  be  determined,  not  by  definite,  recognized, 
and  generally  accepted  standards,  but  by  the  ability  of  each  particular 
hospital  to  measure  up  to  such  standards,  and  to  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunities,  by  its  sympathetic  interest  in  the  general 
problem  of  education,  and  by  a  full  acceptance  of  its  responsibilities 
and  obligations  in  the  educational  work  it  has  undertaken. 
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RELATION  OP  HOSPITAL  TO  ADMISSION  REQUHUSMENTS  IN  TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  hospital  demonstrates  its  unfitness  for  this 
responsibility  in  the  control  it  exercises  over  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  training  school.  The  first  function  of  th^ 
school  is  the  establishment  of  certain  definite  suitable  requirements 
for  admission,  but  the  school,  it  must  alwajrs  be  remembered,  is  the 
nursing  staff  of  the  hospital.  The  first  function  of  the  hospital  is  to 
secure  enough  workers  of  various  grades  to  meet  its  daily  needs, 
always  immediate  and  urgent.  Numbers  of  students  it  must  have, 
whether  or  not  they  meet  such  standards  for  admission  as  the  school, 
to  retain  its  function,  should  maintain. 

So  long  as  there  were  few  hospitals  requiring  students,  and  few 
professions  other  than  teaching  and  nursing  open  to  women,  there 
were  many  more  candidates  for  admission  to  training  schools  than 
could  be  received';  a  fairly  rigid  system  of  selection  prevailed,  and  those 
who  entered  and  remained  were  well  qualified  to  meet  the  educational 
and  other  tests  and  demands  of  the  day.  But  with  the  remarkable 
advances  of  recent  years  in  medicine  and  surgery,  aided  by  a  quicken- 
ing of  social  and  philanthropic  spirit  widespread  in  its  dimensions, 
hospitals  have  not  only  arisen  in  great  numbers  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  but  those  already  in  existence  have  been  steadily  enlarging 
and  expanding,  and  a  continuous  improvement  and  elaboration  in 
work  and  technique  is  taking  place.  One  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  training  schools  are  recorded  in  Sutton's  Hospital  and  In- 
stitutional Directory  for  1910.  With  this  rapid  growth  in  many 
directions  has  come  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  students,  and 
there  is  now  great  difficulty  in  securing  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hospital  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  even  the  most  moderate 
requirements  for  admission.  There  are,  it  appears,  not  only  too  many 
hospitals  in  competition  for  the  existing  number  of  qualified  candi- 
dates, but  there  are  too  many  other  interesting  and  less  arduous 
occupations  open  to  women  to  enable  nursing,  under  present  con- 
ditions, to  hold  its  own  as  an  attractive  field. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  all  hospitals,  large  and  small,  alike 
confess  a  great  and  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  enough  students 
to  carry  on  their  nursing  work.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  anxiety 
among  training-school  superintendents  and  principals,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  difficulty  in  this  direction  is  serious,  is  growing,  and  that  it 
offers  a  great  problem.  The  only  way  in  which  it  appears  to  be  possi- 
ble for  the  hospital  to  deal  with  it,  is  by  lowering  still  further  the 
requirements  for  admission,  already  far  too  low,  or  by  simply  ignoring 
them  altogether. 

The  superintendents  of  several  important  schools  frankly  admitted 
to  the  writer  not  long  since  that  they  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to 
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get  enough  pupils  to  do  the  work,  to  bring  into  their  classes  entering 
that  year  a  considerable  number  of  students  who  ought  not  to  have 
been  admitted,  owing  to  their  inability  to  measure  up  to  any  satis- 
factory educational  or  cultural  standards.  Their  reason  for  admitting 
these  undesirable  candidates  was  simply  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
work  in  the  hospital  done. 

CANDIDATES  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

Further  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  students  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  requirement  has  been  made 
of  one  year  of  high-school  work  for  admission  to  training  schools, 
the  efforts  to  have  that  one  year  removed  as  a  requirement  have  been 
persistent  and  have  come  from  some  of  the  most  representative  hos- 
pitals. Their  need  for  a  large  staff  of  workers  is  imperative,  and  it 
overshadows  completely  to  them  the  need  of  the  school  that  its  stand- 
ards shall  be  maintained. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  these  representative  training  schools  could 
not  attract  a  fair  number  of  students  of  even  much  liigher  qualifica- 
tions than  those  stated  in  tlie  requirements  (the  following  statistics 
show  that  they  can  do  so),  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  unable  at 
present  to  attract  enough  to  supply  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
hospital,  and  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  principle  of  dependence 
upon  the  student  body  for  all  of  the  actual  nursing  work,  and  for  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  other  work,  some  purely  domestic  in 
nature,  some  supervisory  and  executive,  is  so  universally  accepted 
and  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  render  hospitals  generally  unwilling  to 
tolerate  any  conditions  wliich  affect  this  principle  and  which  require 
a  modification  or  frank  abandonment  of  the  plan  and  system  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

Educational  qualification»  of  SOS  atudenU  forming  the  classes  admitted  in  1910 
to  7  representative  training  schools  in  New  York  City, 


Education. 


College: 
4  years 

3  years 

2  years 

1  year 

Normal  school ^ 

High  school  or  collegiate  institute: 

4  years 

3  years 

2  years 

1  year 

Private  schools  (from  1  to  3  years) 

Academy 

Common  or  grammar  (supplemented  in  some  instances  by  a  business  course  or  some 
Instruction  in  domestic  science) 


Total. 


Number 

of 
students. 


10 


2 

3 
20 

107 
24 
44 
14 
58 
2 

19 

303 
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-  The  points  to  be  noted  in  the  above  are  that  the  proportion  of 
students  who  fully  meet  the  highest  requirement  that  has  yet  been 
made  for  admission  in  any  training  school,  namely,  high-school  gradu- 
ation, is  not  far  below  50  per  cent,  but  that  of  the  remaining  number 
over  25  per  cent  fall  definitely  below  any  suitable  standards  upon 
which  a  sound  professional  education  can  usually  be  built,  and, 
further,  that  the  degree  of  attainments  presented  by  these  students 
shows  such  wide  and  striking  differences  that  the  question  at  once 
arises,  how  is  it  possible  to  work  out  any  uniform  educational  stand- 
ards in  nursing  when  handicapped  at  the  very  outset  by  the  impossi- 
bility under  present  conditions  of  establishing  and  maintaining  any 
uniformity  in  standards  or  requirements  for  admission  ^In  any 
entering  class  of  students  in  a  training  school  of  good  standmg  will  be 
found  all  the  degrees  and  shades  of  educational  preparation,  such  as 
are  included  in  the  reports  of  the  seven  New  York  schools,  and  still 
more  clearly  are  they  shown  in  the  following  statistics  concerning  the 
educational  qualifications  of  students  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital training  school  for  nurses  for  a  period  of  16  years. 

Educational  qualifications  of  training  school  nurses  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


Years. 

Common 
school. 

High 

school 

and 

collegiate 

institute. 

Private. 

Convent. 

Semi- 
nary. 

College. 

Normal. 

1891 

2 

1 
13 

5 
3 
5 

3 

10 
7 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 
2 

3 
3 
4 

1892 

1883 

2 

18»4 

1895 

7 
5 
1 

11 
18 

7 

3 
10 
11 

9 
12 
10 

9 
14 

9 

10 

2 

1 

1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
4 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
5 
5 

4 

2 
4 

2 
3 
3 
4 

3 
3 
6 
8 
12 

3 

1896 

1 

1897 

1898 

>  -  ■  • 

1899 

2 
3 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1900 

1 

1901 

2 

1902 

1903 

5 

1904 

4 

1906 

1906 

1 

4 

Women  whose  actual  formal  education  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
conmion  school,  and  has  ended  at  the  age  of  13  or  14  years,  or  who 
have  had  but  one  year  of  high  school,  or  one  or  two  years  in  private 
school  or  convent,  enter  training  schools  on  identically  the  same 
terms  as  do  women  bringing  a  college  degree.  The  students  enter 
the  same  classes  and  take  precisely  the  same  courses;  no  recognition 
or  credit  is,  as  a  rule,  given  the  college  woman  for  the  higher  qualifi- 
cations she  presents  or  for  previous  work  done,  yet  curiously  enough 
in  the  announcements  of  most  training  schools  will  be  found  the 
statement  ^' women  of  superior  education  preferred.*' 

From  the  reports  of  692  training  schools  made  in  1911  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  it  appears  that  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
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number  state  a  requirement  of  ''high  school  or  its  equivalent;"  about 
23  per  cent  call  for  one  year  of  high-school  work  (or  an  equivalent) ; 
28  per  cent  call  for  nothing  beyond  the  common  school;  the  remaining 
14  per  cent  either  make  no  educational  requirements  whatever,  and 
say  so  in  unmistakable  terms,  or  indicate  merely  a  preference.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  equivalent  of  high-school  work  either  of 
four  years  or  one  year  must  be  interpreted  with  great  liberality,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  former  may  be  said  to  have  little  real  sig- 
nificance in  the  majority  of  schools  as  a  requirement  for  admission. 

The  large,  best-equipped,  and  well-known  schools  naturally  attract 
the  most  desirable  candidates,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  admitting  and  keeping  in  the  school  pupils  of  piti- 
fully low  educational  attainments  and  mental  ability  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  disturbance  or  breakdown  of  the  system  which 
requires  the  hospital  to  be  ''manned"  at  all  points  throughout 
its  departments  with  student  nurses.  In  the  smaller  hospitals  the 
situation  is  in  the  main  much  more  difficult  and  pressing,  and  the 
principals  of  the  larger  training  schools  are  not  infrequently  appealed 
to  by  their  colleagues  of  the  smaller  to  pass  on  to  them  candidates  who 
have  failed  to  measure  up  satisfactorily  to  the  standards  of  the  larger 
school. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  lowering  of  educational  standards  for 
admission  to  training  schools  is  thus  discussed  by  Miss  L.  L.  Dock, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses.  (A  letter 
to  hospital  superintendents,  by  L.  L.  Dock.  National  Hospital  Rec- 
ord, Jan.  15,  1909.) 

The  plea  for  laxity  in  preliminary  educational  standardfl,  low  entrance  requirements 
for  iioepital  training  schools,  and  even  for  shorter  terms  of  training,  is  often  made  with 
great  skill  of  ai^ument,  and  can  be  so  presented  as  to  sound  extremely  plausible, 
especially  when  present  difficulties,  graphically  portrayed  and  emphatically  dwelt 
upon,  are  placed  well  to  the  forefront  of  the  statement. 

Yet  it  is  a  singularly  shoitsighted  plea — that  of  providing  at  all  costs  for  the  present 
without  reflection  as  to  the  future.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unstatesmanlike  type  of  mind 
that  can  advocate  a  deliberate  choice  of  lower,  instead  of  higher,  standards  of  educa- 
tion, because  this  kind  of  policy  tends  ultimately  to  self-destruction.  It  is  like  the 
pit  that  one  digged  and  into  which  he  himself  fell. 

Those  who  live  in  social  settlements,  where  there  are  many  opportunities  to  observe 
the  curves  of  social  tendencies,  see  daily  evidences  that  the  way  for  an  inadequate  and 
superficial  education  lies  along  the  path  of  least  resistance.  No  special  pains  are 
needed  to  induce  people  to  be  poorly  educated;  precisely  the  opposite,  indeed,  is  the 
actual  case.  What  with  struggle  for  existence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  weight  of 
inertia  on  the  other,  those  who  will  be  standard  bearers  for  worthy  educational  ideals 
and  human  progress  must  wage  the  most  unremitting  warfare  that  peace  knows. 

Our  hospitals  to-day  employ  in  their  services  so  large  an  army  of  young  women  that 
their  indirect  influence  on  common  school  education  is  very  great  indeed.  If  they 
will  continue  to  demand  applicants  of  good  preliminary  education,  the  whole  cause 
of  popular  education  will  be  materially  strengthened;  but  if  they  should  slip  down  to 
the  basis  of  the  primary  grades,  and  be  satisfied  with  that  plane  on  which  children  of 
14  are  allowed  to  go  into  industry,  they  will  deal  a  serioua  blow  to  education. 
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It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  immediate  efifect  of  a  ruling  on  the  part  of  all  hoe- 
pitalfl  to  accept,  in  the  near  future,  only  those  applicants  who  have  had  the  equivalent 
of  a  high-school  education,  would  be  to  stimulate  a  steady  procession  of  girls  into  the 
high  school;  for,  after  all,  even  the  most  determined  pessimist  can  not,  as  yet,  show 
that  the  majority  of  the  families  from  which  nurses  come  are  too  poor  to  send  their 
daughters  to  school,  if  there  is  a  good  and  practical  reason  why  they  should  go. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  discouraging  effects  of  a  contrary  step  be  denied, 
for  the  world  is  full  of  the  proofs  of  inefficiency  resulting  from  meager  education,  which, 
in  turn,  is  directly  traceable  to  low  ideab. 

It  seems  plain  that  here  is  an  ethical  obligation  of  the  hospital  to  society  of  a  very 
real  nature  and  far-reaching  extent,  the  more  so  as  hospitals  do  not  rank  themselves 
among  the  ''soulless"  corporations  that  seek  only  material  gains,  but  claim  place 
among  the  forces  that  make  for  a  higher  civilization  and  an  ampler  distribution  of  the 
blessings  of  science.  From  the  more  selfish  point  of  view,  too,  it  would  seem  suicidal 
for  hospitals  to  retrograde  in  educational  ideals,  for,  as  they  are  themselves  entirely 
dependent  upon  an  enlightened  public  for  their  support,  they  would  help  to  cut  oQ 
their  own  source  of  supply  by  helping  to  bring  about  a  falling  estimate  of  educational 
requirements.  If,  again,  hospitals  should  generally  accept  a  low  standard,  but  other 
lines  of  occupation  and  skilled  callings  should  steadfastly  maintain  high  ones,  then 
one  of  two  things  must  result,  both  equally  discreditable  to  the  hospital,  namely, 
either  it  must  be  permanently  satisfied  with  the  inferior  grade  of  worker,  with  the  ac- 
companying loss  of  its  own  prestige,  or  it  must  reap  the  advantage  made  possible  by 
the  uncompromising  high  ideab  of  other  callings,  by  which  a  generally  good  standard 
has  been  sustained;  in  other  words,  the  hospital  will  reap  where  it  has  not  sown — at 
the  best,  a  shabby  deed. 

There  was  a  time  when  hospitals  were  quite  without  influence  in  matters  of  general 
education.  That  was  in  the  day  of  the  untrained  nune  or  attendant,  whom  some  of 
our  reactionaries  would  like  to  bring  back.  Strange  that  in  those  days  no  one  was 
satisfied,  the  public  least  of  all.  After  all,  as  a  country  we  believe  in  education; 
indeed,  we  stand  for  it.  It  is  one  of  our  cornerstones.  Is  it,  then,  really  respectable 
for  men  of  any  standing  to  maintain  that  the  '  'equivalent "  of  the  first  high-school  year 
is  too  much  to  exact  of  women  who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  responsibilities  of  life  and 
death?  Should  we  not  be  ashamed  to  assert  that  a  primary  education  is  enough  for 
hospital  probationers,  or  that  three  years  is  too  long  a  time  for  the  training  of  a  nurse, 
though  it  is  not  long  enough  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  horticulture? 

The  thing  of  real  importance  is  not  that  nurses  should  be  taught  less,  but  that  all 
women  should  be  taught  more;  not  that  courses  of  training  for  any  serious  work  should 
be  shortened,  but  better  filled. 

The  arguments  in  behalf  of  lower  standards  are  usually  commercial  arguments,  and 
are,  to  persons  familiar  with  the  shibboleths  and  battle  cries  of  the  industrial  struggle, 
ludicrously  identical  with  those  that  are  put  forward  in  defense  of  forest  and  soil  de- 
struction, waste  of  natural  resources,  child  labor,  and  other  self-destructive  policies. 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  may  be  easily  verified  by  the  most  casual  reader. 

The  perennial  widow  who  is  compelled  to  depend  on  the  wages  of  young  and  under- 
sized boys,  is  the  same  piece  of  stage  property  as  the  excellent  and  competent  nurse 
who  possesses  every  known  virtue  but  no  education  to  speak  of.  One  must  ask  why, 
as  this  excellent  woman  could  not  in  any  event  be  admitted  to  hospital  probation 
until  she  is  at  least  19,  should  she  not  be  encouraged  to  go  to  school  until  that  time? 

Long  experience  in  the  daily  urgency  of  getting  hospital  work  done,  and  the  often 
unavoidable  necessity  of  retaining  probationerB  of  elementary  education,  has  but 
served  to  convince  that  it  is  more  wholesome  in  the  long  run  to  hold  a  standard  suffi- 
ciently high  to  act  as  a  stimulus,  even  if  one  often  consciously  falls  below  it,  than  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  indorsement  of  the  status  quo. 

The  present  is  urgent,  but  those  in  places  of  responsibility  and  authority  have  not 
the  moral  right  to  ignore  the  future. 
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AGE  OF  CANDIDATES. 

Until  the  last  few  years  the  general  age  requirement  for  admission 
to  training  schools  was  23  years,  and  it  Was  only  in  exceptional 
instances  that  students  were  admitted  under  that  age.  But  of  recent 
years,  in  the  effort  to  secure  enough  students  to  staff  the  hospital, 
this  age  requirement  has  been  steadily  lowered  untU  now  in*  the 
majority  of  schools  (55.20  per  cent)  students  are  admitted  at  20 
years  or  under,  and  in  13.16  per  cent  of  all  schools  they  are  admitted 
at  18  years  of  age.  A  further  descent  may  be  perhaps  foreshadowed 
in  the  record  of  the  two  schools  admitting  that  they  receive  students 
of  17  years  of  age.  The  age  requirements  in  the  various  schools  are 
as  follows : 


Scboola. 

23  yeaw 12 

24  yeaiB 1 

25  years 7 

No  definite  age 10 

Total 692 


.    Schools. 

17  years 2 

18  yeare 91 

19  years 48 

20  years 241 

21  years 255 

22  years 25 

While  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  age  standard  could 
in  the  present  day,  be  kept  at  23  or  even  22,  yet  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  the  admission  of  young,  immature  girls  of  18  and  19  to  hos- 
pital wards,  and  to  the  heavy  ph3^ical  demands  and  the  overwhelming 
responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  such  work  as  inevitably  awaits  them 
there  by  day  or  by  night,  should  be  considered.  No  school  dare 
assume  that  it  will  be  able  to  provide  influences  and^safeguards  strong 
enough  and  far-reaching  enough  to  protect  either  patient  or  pupil 
imder  those  conditions. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  few  schools  in  the  coxmtry  able  to  main- 
tain suitable  age  standards,  but  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
refer  to  the  general  situation  and  not  to  a  few  special  instances. 

CHARACTER  OF  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS. 

There  are  certain  measures  which  hospitals  could  adopt  without 
any  very  great  delay  which  would  greatly  relieve  the  present  situation 
and  check  to  some  degree  the  constant  flow  into  training  schools,  and 
thence  into  the  conmiunity,  of  applicants  who  are  fundamentally 
unfit  for  nursing,  not  only  because  of  their  limited  general  education 
and  immaturity,  but  because  of  genuine  defects  in  temperament, 
character,  and  habits.  Hospitals,  generally,  could  and  should  begin 
to  accept  the  idea  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  actual  nursing 
work  must  be  paid  for.  Such  official,  executive  positions  as  those  of 
head  nurse,  supervisor  (for  day  or  night),  and  assistant  should  be 
filled  not  with  students,  but  with  graduate  nurses  carefully  selected 
because  of  their  fitness  for  the  posts  they  are  to  occupy.  They 
should  be  paid  a  proper  salary,  and  provision  should  be  made  in 
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certain  institutions  in  America,  as  has  long  been  done  in  England^  for 
an  additional  salaried  body  known  as  staff  nurses.  Beyond  this,  a 
sufficient  number  of  employees  should  be  provided  to  release  the 
students  from  the  performance  of  much  of  the  common  domestic 
service  which  pupU  nurses  are  m  nearly  aU  hospitals  daily  performing. 
The  students  should  of  course  be  taught  thoroughly  how  to  do  such 
work  in  order  that  they  may  know  how  to  maintain  proper  surround- 
ings and  conditions  for  their  patients,  but  it  is  a  great  waste  of 
students'  precious  time  to  keep  them  for  years  repeating  routine  tasks 
of  a  purely  domestic  nature'  and  of  no  educational  value  whatever. 
These  suggested  measures  alone  would  substantially  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  students  now  required  to  be  admitted  yearly,  and  would  enable 
the  schools  to  reject  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  those  falling 
below  suitable  standards. 

HOURS  OF  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS. 

The  introduction  of  these  measures,  particularly  that  providmg  for 
a  nursmg  staff  independent  of  the  student  body,  would  also  if  prop- 
erly carried  out  render  important  services  to  the  training  school  in 
other  ways.  It  would  enable  the  school  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work 
for  students,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  hospital,  ''hours  of  duty." 
These  long  hours  have  always  formed  a  persistent  and  at  times  an 
apparently  irmnovable  obstacle  in  efforts  to  improve  the  education  of 
nurses  and  to  establish  a  rational  adjustment  of  practice  to  theory. 
A  brief  study  of  hours  of  work  in  111  hospital  training  schools  made 
by  the  writer  in  the  year  1896  C'  Working  Hours  in  Training  Schools," 
by  M.  A.  Nutting,  Report  of  American  Society  of  Superintendents  of 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  1896,  pp.  31-39)  showed  that  at  that 
time  in  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  training  schools  throughout 
the  country  student  nurses  were  on  duty  for  10  hours  and  over  daily. 
The  hours  of  night  duty  were  found  to  be  12  hours  in  70  per  cent  of 
the  schools,  and  in  the  remainder  they  exceeded  that  number  and 
ranged  from  13  to  13^.  In  no  instance  were  these  hours  found  to  be 
under  12. 

The  entire  course  of  training  at  that  date  was  in  all  schools  in  this 
country  two  years  or  under  (the  one  exception  was  the  training  school 
of  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia, 
which  adopted  the  three-year  course  in  1904),  a  condition  which  should 
be  considered  in  discussing  the  working  hours  of  students.  Ten  or 
more  hours  a  day  in  addition  to  class  work  and  study  might  be  en- 
dured for  a  period  of  two  years  without  obvious  or  inmiediate  injury 
to  health.  The  same  hours  carried  on  for  three  years  would  prove  a 
serious  strain  upon  the  student's  physical  resources,  inflicting  perhaps 
irreparable  injury.  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  first  study  of 
working  hours  of  students  were  that  they  were  universally  excessive, 
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that  their  requirement  reacted  injuriously  not  only  upon  the  students, 
but  eventually  upon  the  patients  and  the  hospital,  that  it  was  a  short- 
sighted and  unjustifiable  economy  in  hospital  administration  which 
permitted  it  to  exist.  Fifteen  years  later,  statistics  show  that  though 
the  course  of  training  has  now  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  been 
lengthened  to  three  years,  shorter  hours  of  work  have  not  generally 
accompanied  this  change,  and  that  progress  in  that  direction  has  been 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Nearly  half  (45.4  per  cent)  of  the  entire 
number  of  hospitals  reporting  on  this  subject  still  require  a  working 
day  of  10  hours  and  over.  The  following  statistics  are  from  reports 
received  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  presented  with 
them  for  comparison  are  statistics  on  the  same  subject  in  1896. 

Howrs  ofduiy  in  1911  and  1896. 


Hours  of  duty. 


8.. 
84. 


9. 

Hi. 
12.. 


More  than  12 

Hours  not  given. 


Total  schools. 


1602 


Schools 

Schools 

in  1911. 

in  1896. 

09 

2 

43 

0 

239 

11 

26 

29 

220 

14 

0 

32 

22 

3 

0 

14 

44 

3 

0 

3 

29 

"111 


1  Percentage  under  10  hours  in  1911,  64.6. 


*  Percentage  under  10  hours  in  1896, 37.8. 


In  speaking  of  hours  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  statistics 
refer  only  to  practical  work  in  ward,  clinic,  operating  room,  or  other 
hospital  department,  and  not  to  any  portion  of  theoretical  work;  that 
the  10  hours  in  question  are  required  of  the  student  irrespective  of 
lectures,  class,  or  study.  This  practical  work,  also,  is  in  many  of  its 
aspects  unusually  exacting  and  fatiguing;  much  of  it  is  done  while 
standing,  bending,  or  lifting;  much  of  it  is  done  tmder  pressure  of 
time  and  nervous  tension,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  the  physical 
effort  which  the  student  must  make  is  accompanied  by  mental  anxiety 
and  definite,  often  grave,  responsibility.  Viewed  from  any  stand- 
point  whatever,  real  nursing  is  difficult,  exacting  work,  done  under 
abnormal  conditions,  and  adl  the  extraordinary,  subtile,  intan^ble 
rewards  and  satisfactions  which  are  boimd  up  in  it  for  the  worker  can 
not  alter  that  fact. 

Ten  hours,  or  even  nine  hours,  of  work  daily  of  this  nature  can  not 
satisfactorily  be  combined  with  theoretical  instruction  to  form  a 
workable  educational  scheme.  It  is  futile,  and  it  should  frankly  be  so 
conceded,  to  offer  instruction  to  students  who  are  unable  through 
fatigue  to  make  the  required  mental  effort,  who  can  not,  if  they  would. 
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bring  freshness,  enthusiasm,  or  even  intelligent  interest  to  the  subjects 
presented.  The  attention  of  tired  students  may  be  held  by  an  excep- 
tionally able  lecturer  for  brief  periods,  but  sustained  work  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  student  under  these  conditions  not  only  loses  the 
valuable  knowledge  which  should  illuminate  every  step  of  her  work, 
but  is  liable  through  fatigue  to  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  the 
instruction  designed  to  afford  her  a  safe  basis  upon  which  to  build 
correct  practical  procedures.  The  direct  effect  of  this  is  an  imme- 
diate loss  to  the  student;  the  indirect  effect  is  a  steady  loss  of  interest 
in  that  part  of  her  work  which  she  can  not  by  any  possible  effort  find 
time  and  strength  to  handle  satisfactorily.  The  importance  of  the 
practical  side  of  her  work  is  highly  emphasized,  that  of  the  theory  is 
minimized  and  belittled.  It  is  not  surprising  that  student  nurses  in 
training  schools  should  eventually  grow  to  exalt  the  practical  above 
everything.  It  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  daily  lessons 
taught  them  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  factors  in  their 
education.  Another  aspect  of  these  long  hours,  and  one  of  extreme 
importance,  is  their  bearing  upon  the  health  of  student  nurses. 

Included  in  the  special  questionnaire  on  hours  of  work  were 
questions  on  the  average  number  of  days  of  illness  per  student, 
the  nature  and  causes  of  such  illnesses.  The  replies  received  did 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  ordinary  methods  of  tabulation, 
but  as  far  as  could  be  gathered  the  illnesses  of  students  were  due 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  Overcrowded  wards,  over- 
crowded and  unsanitary  nurses'  homes,  overwork  due  to  shortage 
of  pupils,  fatigue,  exposure,  overheating,  poor  food,  not  enough 
outdoor  life,  too  little  play,  epidemics — these  all  figured  as  being 
in  some  measure  contributory  to  the  illnesses  of  students  recorded 
in  the  various  institutions.  Of  interest  was  the  statement  made 
in  one  reply  that  improved  acconunodations  for  more  nurses  brought 
down  the  number  of  pupils  off  duty  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

That  long  hours  of  ward  work  are,  however,  in  most  hospitals 
in  the  last  analysis  the  main  factor  in  causing,  directly  or  indirectly, 
sooner  or  later,  a  heavy  percentage  of  illness,  those  familiar  with 
hospital  life  and  its  demands  will  not  be  disposed  to  doubt,  and 
lowering  the  age  of  admission  to  schools  becomes  in  its  relation  to 
prevailing  hours  of  work  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  Dr. 
Frederic  Lee,  whose  studies  of  fatigue  in  its  relation  to  health  are 
authoritative,  makes  the  point  that  the  fatigue  resulting  from  long 
hours  is  far  more  serious  in  its  effects  upon  such  younger  candidates 
as  are  now  entering  our  schools — of  such  ages,  for  instance,  as  18, 
19,  and  20 — than  upon  the  older  student  of  tormer  years.  The 
shorter  day,  therefore,  is  seen  to  be  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  younger  student,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  the  longer 
(three  years*)  course  of  training. 
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How  largely  the  superintendents  of  training  schools  feel  the 
need  of  improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  repUes  to  the  questions  on  this 
subject  suggested  shorter  hours  as  advisable  or  necessary,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  stated  their  firm  belief  in  an  8-hour  day, 
and  that  almost  every  reply  which  came  showed  clearly  in  one 
way  or  another  the  difficulties  under  which  the  schools  were  laboring 
in  trying  to  carry  on  the  hospital  work  with  the  existing  number 
of  students.  Many  replies  expressed  outright  the  urgent  need  of 
more  nurses,  and  one  stated  frankly  that  in  order  to  adhere  to  a 
proper  system  of  hours,  and  not  make  them  dependent  on  hospital 
conditions,  she  would  require  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  students — which  she  was  quite  unable  to  secure. 

An  interesting  reply  from  a  school  where,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
discovered,  the  working  hours  were  11  was  to  the  eflFect  that  these 
hours  were  very  satisfactory,  and  that  the  patients  disliked  a  change 
of  nurse  even  from  day  to  night.  Another  stated  '^12  hours  are 
not  too  many  if  there  is  plenty  of  good,  nourishing  food." 

LENGTH  OF  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 

In  considering  this  whole  question  of  time  and  hours,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  as  compared  with  other  professional  schools  or 
with  colleges,  the  training-school  year  is  unprecedentedly  long. 
It  covers,  in  the  majority  of  schools,  50  weeks  each  year,  in  which 
there  are  no  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Tlianksgiving  hoUdays  and  rarely 
a  whole  free  Sunday.  The  annual  vacation  period  is  generally 
two  weeks  in  length  and  although  there  are  some  schools  allowing 
three  weeks  or  even  one  month,  there  are  others  allowing  but  10 
days  of  vacation  annually.  In  all  schools  it  is  customary  to  require 
the  student  to  make  up  to  the  hospital  every  day  or  half  day  lost 
by  illness  or  absence.  Contrast  the  50  weeks  of  the  training  school 
year  with  the  32  or  36  weeks  of  the  academic  year  in  the  college 
or  professional  school.  It  is  the  rare  instance  in  which  the  year 
in  either  of  these  institutions  extends  to  38  or  40  weeks.  In  point 
of  actual  time,  therefore,  the  course  of  training  in  the  majority 
of  schools,  which  covers  three  years,  as  the  accompanying  table 
shows,  is  equivalent  to  four  full  academic  years. 

■ 

Length  of  period  of  training. 
Number  of  years  in  couree —  Number  of  schools. 

4 »1 

34 »1 

3 601 

2J 82 

2 103 

No  data 4 

692 
1  The  Waltham  School,  Waltham,  Mass  >  The  Presbyterian  School,  Chicago,  UL 
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In  connection  with  so  long  a  course  of  training,  long  hours  of 
work  take  on  a  new  significance.  They  seem  an  intolerable  offense 
against  the  principles  for  which  the  hospital  and  training  school 
are  standing  in  modem  society,  the  principles  upon  which  efforts 
are  based  to  preserve  and  protect  health  and  to  advance  knowledge 
concerning  them. 

The  late  Mrs.  Hunter  Robb,  the  first  principal  of  the  training 
school  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  and  an  authority 
on  nursing  education,  pointed  out  in  the  very  beginning  the  dangers 
of  adopting  the  three  years'  (calendar  years)  course  unless  with 
it  came  shorter  hours,  and  she  insisted  that  superintendents  of 
nurses  ought  to  hold  to  the  two  years,  and  not  consider  adding 
to  them,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  limit  the  day's  work  of  prac- 
tical nursing  to  eight  hours.  In  an  address  on  this  subject  written 
in  1895,  and  read  at  a  meeting  of  superintendents  of  training  schools, 
she  said  (Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Superintendents 
of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  1895,  p.  36): 

I  am  Bare  that  many  of  you  have  had  some  qualms  of  conscience  at  the  way  in 
which  we  are  sometimes  forced,  I  might  almost  say,  to  drive  our  pupil  nurses  through 
a  two  years'  course.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  had  myself  many  anxious  moments 
for  the  future  of  certain  of  my  pupils  as  regards  their  health.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  combination  of  physical  and  mental  labor  is  more  exhausting  than  simple  manual 
or  simple  mental  occupation.  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  such  a  strain  can  be  borne 
without  producing  any  permanent  injurious  e£fects,  and  it  is  possible  in  most  cases 
for  women,  to  stand  the  strain  imposed  upon  them  for  two  years,  although  I  am  afraid 
that  not  all  of  them  come  out  of  the  trial  unscathed.  If,  however,  this  high  pressure 
is  to  be  kept  up  for  three  years,  I  am  sure  that  the  health  of  the  nurses  will  suffer. 
A  woman  who  works  physically  over  eight  hours  a  day  is  in  no  mental  condition  to 
profit  to  any  extent  by  class  instruction  or  lectures.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that 
the  three  years'  course  must  nof  be  considered  at  all  unless  the  hours  of  practical 
work  are  shortened,  but  if  the  two  changes  can  be  made  together,  then  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  nurse  and  the  extension  of  her  education  and  training  will 
be  insured.  This  again  will  result  in  an  increase  in  her  competency  and  conse- 
quently win  be  productive  of  greater  benefits  to  the  patients  who  come  under  her 
care  during  her  training,  and  alter  she  has  graduated. 

Whatever  changes  may  arise  in  the  future  in  the  system  of  edu- 
cating nurses,  this  question  of  shorter  hours  certainly  is  a  matter  of 
immediate,  paramoimt  importance',  and  perhaps  no  one  aspect  of 
trainingHschool  work  has  greater  influence  upon  prospective  candi 
dates  than  this  one  of  the  long  hospital  hours. 

NEED  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

It  is  felt  by  some  of  those  who  have  been  identified  for  many 
years  with  hospitals  and  training  schools,  that  there  is  need  for 
carefully  secured  vital  statistics  which  shall  supply  exact  informa- . 
tion,  not  only  as  to  the  relative  effect  of  two  against  three  years 
of  ri^d  hospital  training,  or  the  8,  H,  or  10  hour  day,  the  conditions 
26160**— 12 — 3 
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under  which  the  students  live  and  work,  the  number  of  physical 
and  nervous  breakdowns  during  the  ordinary  course  of  training, 
but  which  shall  carry  its  investigations  out  into  the  nurse's  profes- 
sional life  and  work,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  lengtli  of  the 
working  life  of  the  average  nurse  in  various  professional  fields  of 
activity — ^private  nursing,  hospital  work,  district  work,  tuberculosis 
work  especially,  and  other  phases  of  work  in  which  nurses  are  now 
engaged  in  numbers.  It  is  important  to  have  some  accurate  data 
as  to  the  amount,  for  instance,  of  tuberculosis  which  develops  in 
nurses  after  they  leave  the  training  schools,  and  at  what  period; 
and  now  that  the  idea  of  requiring  a  careful  physical  examination 
of  all  students  is  gaining  favor  in  schools  of  the  highest  standing, 
as  a  measure  of  protection  both  to  the  student,  hospital,  and  school, 
it  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  secure  such  vital  statistics. 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  general  plan  of  work  in  all  training  schools  has  the  merit  of 
extreme  simplicity.  The  accepted  candidates  are  admitted  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year  in  numbers  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  hospital.  In  some  schools  it  is  customary  to  admit  groups  of  stu- 
dents twice  yearly,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn;  in  others  they 
are  admitted  every  three  or  four  months;  and  still  others  admit  when 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  school  or  some  special  need  arises  in  the  hos- 
pital. It  has  been  the  universal  custom  to  place  these  students, 
called /'probationers,"  on  duty  in  the  hospital  wards  immediately  on 
arrival,  to  confine  them  for  the  first  few  days  to  the  simpler  tasks  in 
caring  for  the  surroundings  of  patients,  and  to  advance  them  shortly 
to  minor  duties  in  the  actual  care  of  patients.  A  certain  proportion 
of  these  students  thus  on  probation  fail  to  pass  the  required  tests, 
and  retire  or  are  dropped.  The  successful  ones  are  placed  in  uni- 
form, becoming  the  junior  students  on  the  staff,  and  from  this  point 
on  they  are  pushed  forward,  with  considerable  rapidity  into  the  more 
difficult  and  important  tasks  and  into  increasing  responsibility.  It 
is  naturally  essential  that  they  should  be  ready  to  render  efficient 
service  to  the  hospital  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Some  idea  of  the 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  process  of  development  goes  on  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  to  place  this  young  stu- 
dent on  night  duty  (i.  e.,  the  sole  charge  of  a  ward  of  patients)  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  her  training,  and  it  is  expected  that 
those  who  have  been  training  her  will  have  prepared  her  for  this  stage 
of  her  work,  which  may  come  at  any  time  after  the  fourth  month. 
Formerly  it  was  a  common  custom  to  place  student  nurses  on  night 
duty  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  sometimes  even  of  the  second  month. 
There  has  been  great  improvement  in  this  matter  of  recent  years. 
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and  now  many  of  the  better  type  of  schools  postpone  this  trying  expe- 
rience until  the  sixth  month  or  later. 

In  thus  hastening  the  practical  progress  of  the  student  for  practical 
purposes  it  has  been  necessary  to  set  her  at  many  tasks  without  any 
adequate  instruction  to  prepare  her  for  them.  She  has  been  doing 
certain  work  long  before  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
sciences  or  the  principles  upon  which  that  work  is  based.  The  few 
hours  devoted  to  theory,  usually  not  more  than  two  a  week,  have  made 
the  rate  of  progress  in  that  part  of  her  education  exceedingly  slow,  and 
the  fatigue  resulting  from  9  to  10  hours  of  work  daily  have  made 
it  difficult  for  her  to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

PREUMINARY  COURSES. 

Wiih  the  view  of  improving  this  feature  of  training-school  work 
and  introducing  better  methods,  brief  preliminary  coimses  were  estab- 
lished in  1903  in  two  training  schools  in  Great  Britain,  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Glasgow  and  of  the  London  Hospital  at  Lon- 
don. This  attempt  to  give  the  student  some  slight  preparation  in 
theory  and  elementary  nursing  procedures  proved  highly  satisfactory, 
and  at  a  little  later  date  the  same  plan  was  tried  in  this  country  in  a 
somewhat  larger  way.  In  the  report  on  this  subject  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1905,  statistics  were  given  of  43  training 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  which  these  preliminary 
courses  had  been  established.  The  development  in  this  direction 
was  recognized  as  marking  an  important  and  interesting  advance  in 
training-school  work,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  brief  period  fol- 
lowing its  introduction  into  a  representative  school  of  musing,  in 
1901  (the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  training  school,  at  Baltimore),  had 
been  so  surprisingly  rapid  as  to  afford  great  encouragement  to  those 
who  had  urged  it  as  an  improvement  in  educational  methods. 

The  coiuse  as  originally  outlined  here  covered  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  provided  instruction  in  the  fundamental  sciences  which 
underlie  the  art  of  musing,  such  as  anatomy  and  physiology,  bacteri- 
ology and  chemistry,  materia  tnedica,  hygiene,  dietetics  (with  lab- 
oratory work  in  cookery),  housewifery,  sterilization  and  disinfection, 
and  the  elementary  principles  and  procedures  in  nursing.  It  was 
realized  that  a  few  months  spent  in  preparation  of  this  nature  would 
enable  the  student  to  enter  the  ward  and  begin  the  practical  care  of 
patients  and  the  study  of  disease  under  conditions  favorable  alike  to 
educational  growth  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  her  patients. 
Instead  of  being  the  unskillful  performer  of  successive  acts  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  which  she  was  frequently  entirely  unable  to  com- 
prehend, the  student  could  approach  her  practical  work  prepared  in 
some  small  degree,  at  least,  to  profit  immediately  by  the  opportimities 
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afforded,  and  to  avoid  the  errorS;  the  losses  through  ignorance  and  ill- 
directed  effort,  and  the  period  of  distressing  mental  confusion  through 
which  almost  all  conscientious  student  nurses  passed  when  trained 
under  the  older  system,  which  placed  them  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
their  training  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  entirely  unprepared  and 
unfortified.  The  general  principles  underlying  this  new  plan  of 
work  are  recognized  as  sound.  They  are  approved  by  the  Education 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  says: 

Schools  of  nursing  to  be  registered  by  the  regents  must  be  prepared  to  provide  the 
following  opportunities  for  their  pupils:  A  preliminary  course  of  instruction  and  pro- 
bation of  not  less  than  four  months,  during  which  term  the  pupils  receive  the  theoret- 
ical and  practical  instruction  necessary  before  undertaking  any  actual  nursing  in  the 
wards.    (Education  Department  Bulletin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July,  1011,  p.  6.) 

A  further  impetus  toward  the  development  of  preliminary  work 
was  given  by  the  training-school  committee  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  which  in  its  recent  report  (the  International  Hospital 
Record,  Sept.  15,  1909,  p.  8)  insisted  'Hhat  a  preUminary  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  three  months'  dtu'ation  be  given  to  each  class." 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  offered  for 
two  years  opportunity  for  special  work  in  the  preUminary  sciences 
leading  to  nursing.  Some  of  the  subjects  studied  are  anatomy  and 
physiology,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  hygiene,  household  economics, 
dietetics,  cookery,  home  nursing  and  emergencies,  care  of  children, 
and  fiipme  work  in  the  history  and  ethics  of  nursing  and  nursing 
sociology. 

This  course  as  outlined  takes  eight  months,  students  who  have  car- 
ried the  work  satisfactorily  being  admitted  on  advanced  standing  to 
an  approved  training  school  for  nurses.  Bellevue,  Mount  Sinai, 
Presbyterian,  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals,  New  York,  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  have  agreed  to  deduct  6  to  9  months 
from  their  regular  course  in  recognition  of  such  preparation.  Appli- 
cants must  be  high-school  graduates,  and  must  of  course  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  training  school  as  to  age,  health,  and  general  fit- 
ness before  being  admitted  as  pupil  nurses. 

In  England  the  course,  usually  but  six  weeks  in  length,  has  been 
established  in  a  good  many  prominent  schools,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  it  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  oldest  regular  train- 
ing school  in  existence,  that  established  by  Florence  Nightingale  in 
1860  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London.  From  statistics  gathered 
through  a  special  study  on  this  subject  made  in  191 1  by  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  American  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training 
Schools  (see  Annual  Report  of  this  Society  for  1911),  it  was  found 
that  86  schools  have  now  established  such  preliminary  courses,  vary-- 
ing  in  length  as  the  following  table  shows: 
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Length  of  preparatory  course:  Schools. 

1  college  year *  1 

6  months 11 

4  months 7 

3  months 34 

2  months ' 23 

6  weeks  or  under 10 


Total 86 

t  The  Univenity  of  North  Dakota. 
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PreparcUary  cowths  reported  in  training  eehooU  in  June^  1911} 


•2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 


18 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 


ao 

31 

33 

33 
34 

36 
36 
37 
28 
39 
30 
81 
33 

33 

34 
35 

86 
37 


LOCAtiOD. 


School  oferingpTtpoTQ^ 
torf  eountof one  f  tar. 

University,  N.  Dak... 

SdiotAt  ofering  a  «te 
montkt'  prepartUorif 
eourte. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Chicago,  111 


Cleyeland,  Ohio. 
Dallas,  Tex 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minnflapolis,  Mixm. 


.do. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

do 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


Sehooit  ofering  a  four 
montkr  prepantory 
eonree. 


Boston,  ICass. 
Chicago,  111.. 


....do 

Norfolk,  Va..., 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Toronto,  Ont... 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Sthoolt  ofering  a  three 
months*    preparatorf 
eoune. 


Bangor,  Me. . 
Boston,  Mass. 
....do 


Bridgeport,  Coon. . 
CharTottesville,  Va. 


Chicago,  ni 

....do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

.do , 

Dayton,  Ohio.... 
De&oit,Mich.... 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Indianapous..... 


Lewlston,  Me. 


London,  Ont 

Muskegon,  Mich. 


New  Haven,  Conn . 
Newport,  R.  I 


38  I  Newton,  Mass. 


HospltaL 


University  of 
North  Dakota. 


Johns  Hopkins. . , 
Presbyteoian 


Lakeside 

Texas  Baptist  Me- 
morial. 

Harper 

Northwestern 


University 

Presbyterian 

St.  Luke's 

Polyclinic 

AUegfaeny  General 


Children's. 
Mercy 


St.  Luke's 

Norfolk  Protestant 

Taunton 

Hospital  for  Sick 

Children. 
Worcester  aty.... 


Eastern   Maine 
General. 

Massachusetts 
General. 

Massachusetts 
Homeopathic. 

Bridgeport 

Univeraity  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Cook  County 

Michael  Reese..... 

Christ 

Jewish , 

Miami  VaUey 

Grace 

Union 

Methodist    Epis- 
copal. 

Central 
General. 

VkJtoria... 

Hackley.. 


Maine 


Connecticut. 

Newport 

NewUm 


I 
Z 


860 
300 


135 

330 
75 

53 

333 

300 
100 
316 


100 
3S0 

315 

140 

» 

150 

396 


100 

810 

800 

113 
110 

1,800 
350 
120 
125 
150 
150 
80 
70 

70 

800 

40 

335 
100 
100 


s 


145 
110 

91 
45 

85 
31 

16 

100 

106 

30 

73 


45 
106 

IX 
39 
13 
55 

100 


85 

140 

100 

46 
30 

180 


53 
80 
45 
65 
39 
40 

83 

84 
30 

70 
83 
66 


1910 


1901 
1903 

1903 
1910 

1902 
1904 

1909 

1904 
1902 
19037 
1909 


1904 
1908 

1907 
1907 
1910 
1905 

1906 


1909 


1906 


1906 
1904 


1903 
1908 
1906 
1908 
1906 
1911 


1906 
1907 

1905 
1908 
1907 


J. 

a 

a 


Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Subjects  taught. 


X 
X 

X 
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X 
X 
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X 
X 
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X 
X 
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X 
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X 
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>  Ten  additional  schools  report  a  short  course  of  six  weeks  or  under  of  preparatory  work. 
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Prfpaniory  count*  reporttd  in  tmmmg  tehooU  tn  June,  1911. 


H«p, 


Hoip. 


Ho 

Biuh    Uedica)    Cd- 

».*. 

..    Barlw  Hedmi  Col- 
lege. 

Ni?: 

No. 
IllDlvrnni;    ol    Uin- 

I     No™'*! 

TCKbsa  Col]?f:^ 

VoV.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'. 

..  SlmmoTia College 

NotthwMlcni  Colva 

No'.'//.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

I.     No 

No 

I.     No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

1.     No 

No 

No 

No 

I.     No 

I.     No 

No 

I.     No 

No 

Hackley     Uanua 
Trainlnj  School. 
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TIME  GIVEN  TO  SUBJECTS  9F  STUDY. 

In  nine  schools  the  preparatory  course  was  established  during  the 
last  year.  The  idea  for  which  it  stands  finds  ready  acceptance  in 
the  minds  of  both  training  school  and  hospital  workers,  and  to  the 
laity  it  seems  an  essential  measure  for  safeguarding  the  patient.  In 
actual  operation,  however,  practical  difficulties  appear.  Increased 
accommodation  for  students  is  required;  special  instruction  and  supei^ 
vision  are  essential  features  of  the  plan.  Beyond  this,  when  the 
demands  of  the  hospital  press,  as  they  will,  and  the  services  of  even 
the  unskilled  probationer  are  of  value,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
maintain  any  scheme  of  instruction  uninfluenced  by  hospital  require- 
ments. Such  conditions  have  operated  to  reduce  the  preliminary 
course  from  the  six  months  of  the  original  plan  to  the  three  months 
which  is  now  the  usual  preliminary  period,  and  to  further  impair  its 
purpose  by  placing  the  student  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course 
in  the  hospital  wards  for  several  hours  daily.  A  very  small  number 
out  of  the  86  schools  offering  preliminary  courses  are  able,  apparently, 
to  keep  their  students  out  of  the  hospital  service  for  the  entire  or 
even  a  major  part  of  the  brief  course,  and  the  hours  of  ward  work 
are  now  in  instances  so  lohg  as  to  leave  hardly  any  time  for  that 
study  of  the  sciences  and  other  fundamental  subjects  for  which  the 
preparatory  course  was  established.  With  the  concentration  into  a 
few  months  of  the  theory  which  was  originally  scattered  through  at 
least  the  entire  first  year,  the  student  is  of  necessity  required  to  give 
several  hours  daily  to  study.  If  this  need  is  not  recognized,  and 
the  student  is  called  upon  for  eight  or  even  seven  hours  of  practical 
work  daily  in  wards  or  anywhere  else,  she  ia  in  a  worse  plight  than 
under  the  old  system. 

To  derive  full  benefit  from  this  all  too  brief  opportunity  for  prepa- 
ration, the  student  should  of  course,  be  permitted  to  give  her  entire 
time  and  energy  to  it,  but  where  at  present  this  is  not  feasible  the 
maximum  amount  of  hospital  work  required  of  her  daily  should  not 
exceed  four  hours.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  86  schools  require  during  the  preliminary  course  seven 
or  more  hours  of  hospital  work  daily.  The  introduction  of  these 
preliminary  courses  has  formed  the  first  steps  in  bringing  about  a 
proper  grading  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It  has 
brought  into  proper  place  and  orderly  relationship  such  fundamental 
subjects  as  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology,  hygiene,  dietetics, 
materia  medica,  which  formerly  were  scattered  in  a  haphazard  way 
throughout  the  entire  course.  These  subjects  now  form  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  almost  all  schools,  and  it  is  evident  from 
a  study  of  nearly  500  reports  that  a  consiaerable  degree  of  uniformity 
in  subjects  has  been  reached.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  length  of  time  devoted  in  the  different  schools  to 
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these  subjects.    According  to  the  records,  the  tune  allotted  to  the 
various  subjects  of  the  first  year  range  about  as  follows: 


Subject. 


Anatomy 

FhysioloKy 

BactBrioiogy.... 

DtoteticsV.'.'il!.' 
Materia  medica. 


Nomber 
of  hoars. 


8-72 
(MM) 
2-40 
2-24 
5-40 
10-60 


In  respect  to  all  these  subjects  several  instances  were  found  in 
which  the  number  of  hours  either  fell  below  or  exceeded  those  here 
recorded,  but  the  record  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  general 
situation  and  showing  clearly  the  wide  divergence  of  views  held  in 
training  schools  as  to  the  ground  which  should  be  covered  in  these 
fundamental  and  essential  subjects. 

In  anatomy  and  in  physiology  from  20  to  24  hours  seems  to  be  the 
usual  time  required  in  the  larger  number  of  schools,  but  it  is  noted 
that  40,  50,  and  even  60  hours  are  not  unconmion. 

In  bacteriology,  the  majority  of  schools  do  not  require  more  than 
10  hours  of  work,  many  of  these  actually  stating  the  requirement  to 
be  from  2  to  5  hours.  In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
subject  in  the  education  of  the  nurse,  as  one  of  the  very  pillars  upon 
which  much  of  her  training  must  rest,  that  school  must  come  under 
criticism  which  fails  to  provide  adequate  work  in  this  subject.  Stu- 
dents of  domestic  science  are  usually  required  to  cover  one  full  half- 
year  in  bacteriology,  chiefly  of  laboratory  work  in  which  the  time 
occupied  is  usually  not  less  than  60  hours.  Prof.  Moore,  of  Cornell 
University,  believes  that  bacteriology  plays  such  an  ''important  part 
in  the  immediate  physical  well-being  of  every  individual"  that  it 
should  be  ''introduced  into  the  common  schools."  (Bacteriology  in 
General  Education,  Science,  February  24,  1911,  p.  280.) 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  reports  how  much  more  time  is  allotted  in 
/  many  schools  to  materia  medica  than  to  dietetics.  This  may  per- 
'  haps  be  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  true  relative  importance 
of  the  two  subjects,  or  to  the  fact  that  instruction  in  materia  medica 
can  usually  be  rather  easily  obtained  without  additional  expense 
from  some  member  of  the  staff,  whereas  instruction  in  dietetics  calls 
for  a  specially  trained  teacher,  who  must  be  paid  for  her  work.  Far 
too  little  attention  is  given  this  important  subject  in  training  schools; 
the  courses  offered  are  brief;  the  work  is  elementary  in  character. 
There  should  be  more  work  in  food  properties  and  values,  in  nutri- 
tion, and  food  preparation. 

The  nurse  is  required  to  be  something  of  an  expert  in  this  province, 
to  be  able  to  work  out  satisfactory  dietaries  on  certain  general  Unes 
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laid  down  by  the  physician,  not  only  during  illness,  but  in  convales- 
cence, during  infancy  and  childhood,  and  in  those  special  conditions 
where  the  diet  is  the  treatment.  She  should  be  able  also  to  plan 
nourishing  dietaries  and  advise  as  to  healthful  food  in  families  where 
sickness  is  combined  with  poverty  and  economic  difficulties  must  be 
surmounted. 

But  this  more  thorough  work  in  foods  should  be  preceded  by  at 
least  an  elementary  course  in  chemistry,  and  this  is  equally  needed 
as  a  basis  for  any  satisfactory  work  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  or  in 
materia  medica.  In  some  of  the  training  schools  connected  with 
universities,  it  is  noted  that  courses  in  chemistry  are  given,  but  these 
are  few  in  number. 

In  all  the  subjects  which  have  just  been  discussed,  it  is  important 
that  more  uniformity  in  standards  should  be  reached,  and  steady 
work  in  this  direction  is  urgently  needed. 

In  arrangement  and  grading  of  subjects,  a  somewhat  curious  situ- 
ation  appears — the  first  year  includes,  apparently,  a  considerably 
larger  amount  of  instruction  than  either  of  the  other  two  years.  The- 
oretical work  appears  to  diminish  appreciably  with  each  year,  and 
there  are  schools  (32  were  found  in  the  reports)  in  which  apparently 
no  instruction  whatever  is  offered  in  the  third  year.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  a  course  so  arranged  that  the  student  progresses  from  year 
to  year  in  theoretical  knowledge  as  well  as  in  practical  experience, 
there  is  offered  a  course  which,  so  far  as  intellectual  effort  is  con- 
cerned, decreases  instead  of  increases  in  its  demands  upon  the  stu- 
dent. This  naturally  might  lead  one  to  ask  why  a  third  year  is 
necessary  and  gives  color  to  the  suggestion  frequently  made,  that 
the  third  year  is  established  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  than 
for  the  student. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

In  315  schools  (nearly  half  the  entire  number  from  which  reports 
were  received)  there  are  no  paid  instructors.  On  this  subject,  for 
the  remaining  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  present  any  accurate  and 
serviceable  information,  since  the  returns  show  such  a  misconception 
of  the  data  asked  for  as  to  render  the  results  imsuitable  for  use.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  officers  of  instruction  and  supervision 
were  evidently  identical,  and  frequently  this  was  stated  to  be  the 
case.  The  salaried  instructor  is  a  new  feature  in  a  training-school 
work,  and  apart  from  teachers  of  dietetics  and  massage  there  are 
very  few  schools,  probably  not  more  than  10  in  the  whole  coimtry, 
which  have  any  one  officer  whose  time  is  devoted  wholly  to  teaching. 
The  conclusions  reached  from  the  reports  on  this  subject  were  that 
teaching  in  training  schools  is  now  conducted  almost  entirely  by 
administrative  and  executive  officers,  such  as  the  superintendent  or 
assistant  superintendent  of  nursing,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
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visitisg  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
teaching  is  largely  through  short  lecture  courses  for  which  the  lec- 
turer receives  no  payment. 

LIBRARIES. 

In  299  schools  out  of  the  692  reporting,  no  evidence  was  found  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Ubrary.  The  reports  said  ''no  books  " 
or  ''no  data,"  or  ignored  the  question.  In  the  remaining  schools, 
reports  showed  92  in  which  the  number  of  books  did  not  exceed  25, 
and  it  was  found  not  to  exceed  100  in  over  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  reporting.  In  some  instances  libraries  were  reported  con- 
taining from  100  books  up  to  1,000,  and  in  two  or  three  instances 
beyond  that  number.  In  the  latter  case  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
libraiy  usually  was  that  of  the  hospital,  the  medical  school,  or  of  the 
physician  in  charge,  and  thus  more  or  less  available  to  the  student 
nurse,  rather  than  a  Ubrary  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  training  school  and  freely  and  easUy  accessible  to  the 
students  at  all  times. 

TUITION  FEES  FOR  PREUMINART  INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  coimtry  tuition  fees  are  chained  in  six  schools,  the  veiy 
small  sum  of  $25  forming  the  usual  fee.  These  schools  are  in  all  but 
one  instance  those  offering  a  full  six  months'  course.    They  are — 

Johiu  Hopkins  Traiiiing  School,  Baltimore,  Md $60 

IVesbyterian  Training  School,  Chicago,  111 25 

Liakeside  Training  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 25 

tlniverBity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn 25 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Fargo,  N.  Dak 25 

In  the  school  connected  with  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  a 
fee  of  $200  is  charged,  which  covers  not  only  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tion but  that  given  during  the  entire  course.  This  is  a  small  but 
admirably  managed  and  highly  progressive  school,  which  has  by  its 
various  affiliations  secured  exceptional  opportunities  and  advantages 
for  its  students,  for  which  they  willingly  pay. 

In  this  school  the  preliminary  course  is  given  largely  in  Simmons 
College,  where  the  students  receive  all  of  their  scientific  preparation. 
There  is  a  slight  but  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  training  schools 
to  seek  some  such  relationship  as  this,  and  several  have  turned  to 
colleges  or  technical  schools  for  that  scientific  groundwork  which  the 
training  school  without  endowment,  trained  teachers,  laboratories, 
or  equipment  can  not  give  in  any  satisfactory  way. 

In  the  Waltham  Training  School,  Waltham,  Mass.,  tuition  fees 
amounting  to  $250  are  charged  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course. 
This  school  offers  an  excellent  preparatory  course,  but  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  hospital  training  and  practice.  The  larger  part  of  the 
students'  training  is  obtained  in  the  private  practice  of  physicians, 
payment  for  their  services  going  to  the  support  of  the  school. 
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RELATIONS  TO  COLLEGES. 

Some  of  the  training  schools  which  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
such  a  relationship  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  are  those  connected 
with  the  hospitals  here  named;  the  institutions  with  which  they  are 
related  being  given  also: 

Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  Simmons  College. 

The  Plresbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  with  Rush  Medical  College. 

The  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  with  Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

Wesley  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  with  Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

Evanston  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  with  Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

Provident  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  with  Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 

Lane  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with  Cooper  Medical  College,  Leland  Stanford. 

Iowa  Methodist  Hospital,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  Drake  Medical  College,  Drake 
University. 

Madison  General  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis.,  with  University  of  Wisconsin  (for  some 
class  and  laboratory  work). 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  last  year  in  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  where  a  course  was  organized,  designed  to  give 
instruction  in  the  academic  and  technical  subjects  which  precede  the 
practical  work  in  hospital  training.  The  work  as  arranged  covered 
one  academic  year  and  provided  instruction  in  the  usual  subjects  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, dietetics,  materia  medica,  and  principles  of  nursing,  and  in  ^ 
addition  suitable  courses  in  psychology  and  sociology  were  offered. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  several  adjacent  hospitals  to  receive 
the  students  who  satisfactorily  completed  this  course.  Three  students 
entered  last  year,  and  as  the  movement  is  in  the  right  direction,  it 
should  eventually  attract  a  desirable  grade  of  students  and  contribute 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  nursing  education.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  here,  however,  any  organic  relation  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  hospitals  which  are  said  to  be  affiliated  which  would 
give  the  university  control  over  the  whole  education  of  the  nurse. 
Such  relation  would  insure  an  adequate  completion  of  the  work 
begun,  a  proper  grade  and  degree  of  instruction  in  actual  nursing 
subjects,  reasonable  hours  of  practical  work,  etc. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NXTRSES  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  effort  now  being  made  anywhere  to 
establish  nursing  on  a  satisfactory  educational  basis  is  that  which 
has  recently  been,  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  its 
new  school  of  nursing.  Dr.  Richard  Olding  Beard,  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  university,  says  of  it : 

The  university  education  of  the  nurse  and  the  university  control  of  the  training 
school  for  nursee,  as  a  department  of  instruction,  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  university  hospital. 
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is  in  the  direct  charge  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Suigery.  Its 
preliminary  courses  of  instruction  and  its  undergraduate  lectures  are  given  in  the 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  that  college.  Its  examinations  are  conducted  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  college  departments.  Its  diplomas  are  conferred  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  university,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

Its  integrity  as  a  teaching  department  is  assured  not  only  by  its  univerBity  control 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  university  hospital  exists  in  itself  as  a  purely  teaching  institu- 
tion. It  is  the  clinical  laboratory  of  the  college.  It  is  devoted  to  the  education  of 
medical  students  and  the  training  of  nurses.  So  conceived  and  so  maintained  as  a 
teaching  hospital,  it  must  of  necessity  realize  the  highest  ideals  of  a  hospital  service. 
Its  existence  is  justified  by  the  attainment  of  nothing  less.  Entertaining  as  it  does 
free  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  selected  for  the  clinical  contribution  they 
offer,  and  selected  moreover  from  among  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  care  and 
treatment,  the  realization  of  these  ideals  is  unembarrassed  by  any  secondary  consid- 
erations. The  best  results  to  the  patient  and  the  highest  values  to  the  student  in  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  scientific  medicine  are  its  only  and  its  lofty  aims. 

The  unification  of  medical  teaching  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  State  imiversity  guarantees  the  future  growth  and  the  high  quality  of  its 
service.  The  training  school  will  be  developed  as  a  special  department  of  this  single 
university  school  of  medicine .  ( ' '  The  university  education  of  the  nurse . ' '  Teachen 
College  Record.) 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  in  plan  exists  in  the  school  of  nursing 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  which  in  1897  was  by  action  of  the 
regents  of  the  university  created  as — 

one  of  the  regular  schools  of  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  and  the  pupfl 
nurses  are  recognized  as  student*  of  this  branch  of  the  medical  department.  The 
regents  of  the  university  are  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  student  nurses  in  all 
branches  and  have  placed  the  managemeot  of  the  curriculimi  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  clinical  instructor  of  nursing,  the  dean,  and  two  members 
elected  annually  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  by  the  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
committee  has  arranged  a  curriculum  and  appointed  from  the  members  of  the  &ctdty 
and  corps  of  lecturers  and  demonstrators  the  special  instructors  in  each  branch.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  University  of  Texas,  Mar.,  1910,  p.  96.) 

The  clinical  instructor  of  nursing  referred  to  above  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  nurses,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty.  A  different  and 
less  close  relationship  with  the  university  is  held  by  those  schools 
of  nursing  forming  an  integral  part  of  university  and  other  hospitals 
connected  with  the  following  institutions:  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.  C;  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.;  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  advantages  to  training  schools  resulting  from  such  connections 
with  universities  are  emphasized  in  letters  recently  received  by  the 
writer  from  the  heads  of  several  such  schools.  They  may  be  sum- 
marized about  as  follows : 

(a)  Lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  hbraries,  and  teaching  material' 
are  usually  freely  available  to  student  nurses. 
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(b)  Instruction  is  given  to  student  nurses  by  professors  and 
instructors  in  medical  schools,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  teaching 
and  to  providing  systematic,  thorough  instruction. 

(c)  Respect  is  shown  for  the  theoretical  side  of  their  work,  and 
student  nurses  are  obliged  to  give  the  same  attention  to  their  studies 
that  the  other  students  give. 

id)  The  foregoing  conditions  naturally  operate  to  attract  a  higher 
grade  of  candidate  for  admission. 

The  letters  dwell  also  on  the  value  of  less  tangible  matters,  such 
as  the  facts  that  the  nurses  are  entered  as  students  in  the  university, 
graduate  with  the  other  students,  receive  their  diplomas  from  the 
hands  of  the  president,  and  catch  something  of  the  university  spirit. 
An  interesting  opportunity  exists  here  for  strengthening  and  develop- 
ing training  schools  and  improving  the  education  of  nurses  which 
should  be  fully  utilized.  All  of  the  resources  of  the  university,  and 
not  alone  those  of  the  inedical  department,  should  be  freely  available 
to  student  nurses,  since  nursing  draws  from  many  sources  beyond 
the  strictly  medical  and  sanitary  for  its  perfection.  Valuable,  how- 
ever, as  are  these  connections  with  university,  college,  or  technical 
school,  they  wiU  not  alone  solve  the  problem  of  education  in  nursing. 
If  the  connection  is  through  the  hospital  of  which  the  training  school 
is  a  part,  there  may  be  certain  opportuiiities  available,  certain  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  student  nurses,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
university  hospital  will  differ  materially  from  other  hospitals  in  its 
relation  to  the  training  schools.  There  are  several  schools  belonging 
to  university  hospitals  reaping  no  obvious  benefit  from  such  rela- 
tionship. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  training  school  is  a  department  of  the 
medical  school,  there  may  be  some  further  advantages  secured  to  it, 
but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  medical  school  will  be  willing  to 
incur  any  appreciable  expense  for  the  training  school  or  accord  it 
any  real  freedom  for  growth.  This  relationship  is  very  interestingly 
discussed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester,  of  Waltham.    He  says: 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  step  forward  from  the  present  hospital  domination  of  the 
training  school  if  the  education  of  nurses  were  assumed  by  the  medical  schools  which 
have  whole  control  of  their  hospitals.  But  such  a  step  would  at  best  be  only  a  half- 
way step  and  would  entail  great  difficulties.  It  is  true  that  the  nursing  profession  is 
second2u*y  to  the  medical  profession  in  that  the  nurse  is  the  doctor's  executive  officer. 
In  the  same  way  the  engineer  of  the  battleship  is  secondary  to  the  captain.  But  from 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  education  of  naval  engineers  should  be  intrusted  to 
officers  of  the  line.  Engineers  must  be  educated  by  engineers,  surgeons  by  surgeons, 
and  nurses  by  nurses — each  profession  in  its  own  school,  under  its  own  separate  faculty, 
and  controlled  only  by  the  university.  ( ' '  The  education  of  nurses. ' '  The  University 
Record,  Chicago  University,  May,  1903,  p.  1.) 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  have  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  hospital  and  training  school  work,  who  have  given  careful 
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study  to  the  peculiar  relationship  which  has  been  estabhshed  between 
them,  and  have  met  in  every  form  the  difficulties  due  to  that  rela- 
tionship, that  the  first  step  toward  developing  proper  schools  of 
nursing  lies  in  separating  them  from  the  hospital  and  its  control  and 
placing  them  upon  an  independent  basis.  Under  the  present  system 
the  school  has  no  life  of  its  own.  It  is  in  essence  simply  a  part  of 
the  hospital  service,  and  it  is  unquestionably  governed  in  all  its 
important  functions,  not  by  a  body  concerned  with  their  fulfillment, 
but  by  everyday  hospital  conditions  and  necessities.  That  a  num- 
ber of  important  hospitals  are  interested  in  their  schools  and  kindly 
disposed  toward  their  students  does  not  greatly  affect  the  situation. 
It  does  not  insure  the  maintenance  of  any  stable  educational  policy; 
it  does  not  prevent  sweeping  changes  in  the  school  as  the  residt  of  a 
change  in  the  administrative  staff  of  the  hospital,  and  members  of 
that  staff  who  may  be  hostile  to  the  education  of  nurses  will  have 
power  to  do  such  destructive  work  in  the  training  school  as  may  set 
it  back  for  years,  upon  so  insecure  a  foundation  does  it  now  stand.^ 
Mrs.  Hunter  Robb,  writing  on  this  subject,  said: 

Hospital  authorities  and  superintendents  of  training  schools  have  done  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  have  utilized  approximately  to  the  limit  the  possibilities  of  the 
system  under  which  they  have  had  to  work.  The  main  limit  is  based  upon  the 
fundamental  fact  that  from  the  educational  standpoint  the  relation  of  the  training 
school  to  the  hospital  work  has  always  come  first  and  the  nurses'  education  has  been 
relegated  to  a  secondary  position.  In  no  instance  has  a  training  school  for  niurses 
been  founded  primarily  as  an  educational  institution;  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
an  appendage  to  a  hospital.  But  until  this  is  changed  and  schools  for  nurses  are 
founded  for  the  primary  purpose  of  educating  women  in  nursing,  the  hospital  being 
utilized  as  the  ground  for  gaining  practical  experience,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  any 
uniformity  in  nursing  or  for  the  higher  grade  of  work  for  the  hospital  or  the  sick. 
("Affiliation  of  training  schools  for  educational  purposes,"  Mrs.  Hunter  Robb.  Report 
American  Federation  of  Nurses,  1905,  p.  159.) 

In  an  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  the  education  of  nurses, 
Dr.  F.  P.  Denny,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  advances  the  same  idea,  point- 
ing out  the  need  for  an  educational  institution  which  would  assume 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  training  of  nurses.  After  showing 
the  improvements  which  such  schools  might  bring  about,  he  says 
'  ^  these  reforms  are  sure  to  come  if  the  training  is  wholly  in  the  control 
of  an  institution  whose  only  object  is  to  secure  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  the  nurse."  C 'The  need  of  an  institution  for  tiie  education 
of  nurses  independent  of  the  hospitals,"  by  Francis  P.  Denny,  M.  D. 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June  18,  1903,  p.  658.) 

An  English  writer  (a  physician),  discussing  this  subject  not  long 
since,  advocated  the  incorporation  in  England  of  a  Royal  College  of 
Nursing)  which  would  grant  degrees  in  nursing  just  as  they  are  granted 
in  medicine.  After  briefly  outlining  a  plan  for  such  an  organization 
he  says:  ''The  degrees  might  rightly  follow  the  lines  of  the  patron 
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profession,  and  a  diplomaed  nurse  might  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of 
B.  N."  (bachelor  of  nursing).  A  higher  diploma,  he  thinks,  should  be 
encouraged  for  those  who  aspired  to  administrative  or  teaching  posts. 
''Only  those/'  he  says,  "who  held  a  recognized  degree  would  be  reeog- 
nized  as  nurses,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  would  be  sharp  and 
clear."  ("The  nurse  of  the  future/'  Josiah  Oldfield.  Westminster 
Review,  Dec,  1905,  p.  661.) 

But  a  college  for  nurses  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  included  in  the 
plans  of  that  conmiittee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  which 
in  1874  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  training  school  in  conne(>- 
tion  with  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  "As  the  work  advances," 
their  report  reads,  "we  hope  to  estfiblish  a  college  for  the  education 
of  nurses  which  will  receive  a  charter  from  the  State  and  become  a 
recognized  institution  of  the  country." 

The  founders  of  Bellevue  Training  School  were  in  a  positicm  to 
plan  for  future  educational  growth  and  development  because  this 
school,  though  closely  connected  with  the  hospital,  was  not  con- 
trolled by  it,  but  under  the  management  of  a  separate  board  main- 
tained largely  or  wholly  by  separate  funds.  The  board  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  hospital  to  provide  the  students  opportunities 
for  definite  training  and  experience  in  return  for  such  services  as 
they  could  render  the  sick.  In  the  hospital  they  were  subordinate 
to  the  organization  hnd  its  system,  but  under  the  control  of  the  school 
board  in  matters  of  teaching,  training,  and  discipline. 

The  earlier  schools,  both  in  England  and  America,  were  established 
on  this  basis,  and  the  very  first  school  founded  by  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, in  1860  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas  Hospital  in  London,  was 
and  still  is  managed  by  a  separate  board,  under  its  own  endowment, 
and  represents  a  distinct  educational  institution.  The  Illinois 
Training  School,  of  Chicago,  is  a  separate  institution  for  the  education 
of  nurses,  and  has  a  large  and  strong  board  of  directors.  It  is  con- 
nected with  a  great  municipal  hospital — the  Cook  County  Hospital — 
and  a  contract  is  made  annually  by  the  school  to  carry  on  the  nursing 
in  the  hospital.  But  ill  the  last  analysis  this  school  is  really  main- 
tained by  the  student  nurses,  for  whose  services  the  hospital  pays 
the  directors  of  the  school  a  stated  sum  per  capita  per  day. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  however,  the  schools  in  this  country 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  a  separate  status,  and  they  have 
one  by  one  eventually  become  incorporated  into  the  hospital.  No 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  causes  of  this  transition,  but  it 
is  probably  safe  to  hazard  a  guess  that  the  lack  of  sufi&cient  endow- 
ment and  the  difficulty  of  securing  funds  to  maintain  the  school 
were  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  change.  And  hos- 
pitals were  eager  to  secure  control  of  the  schools.  The  crux  of  the 
whole  situation  seems  to  lie  here — education  when  worth  anything 
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is  costly,  and  no  scheme  of  education  that  will  fitly  prepare  women 
for  the  extraordinarily  varied  demands  in  nursing  can  be  carried  on 
without  expense.  The  hospital  knows  this,  but  can  not  meet  it. 
l^iety  has  so  far  not  recognized  it;  while  requiring  much  of  the 
nurse  in  private,  and  of  late  in  municipal  life,  it  has  left  the  entire 
task  of  educating  nurses  to  the  hospital,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  hospital  is  not  founded  for  such  work  primarily  and  that  it  can 
not  incorporate  into  its  own  great  scheme  of  activities  another 
scheme  equally  great  but  entirely  different  in  purpose  and  requiring 
special  conditions  and  a  special  government. 

While  hospital  and  training  school  are  fundamentally  interdepend- 
ent, there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  hospital  should  own  and  control 
the  training  school  than  the  medical  school.  The  basis  of  relation- 
.ship  should  be  one  of  close  and  efficient  cooperation.  ^ 

tit.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  until  recently  superintendent  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject 
says: 

It  is  ifflsll  known  that  no  first-claBB  school  of  any  sort,  and  no  form  of  higher  education 
can  be  a  profitable  business  enterprise;  that  the  teaching  of  theology,  of  law,  medicine, 
and  pedagogics,  or  instruction  in  the  strictly  technical  schools  can  not  rest  upon  a 
commercial  basis  and  pay  its  proper  expenses.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
nursing  the  sick  is  now  a  calling  as  much  as  law,  medicine,  or  theology;  that  it 
enters  into  the  life  of  the  community  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  these  professions, 
and  that  the  families  of  the  rich  equally  with  the  poor  are  concerned  in  the  proper 
education  and  training  of  nurses. 

Medical  schools  must  have  an  ample  endowment  to  place  medical  edudition  upon  a 
proper  footing  and  do  good  educational  work.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  similar  endow- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  training  schools  for  nurses.  The  duty  is  apparent;  to  the 
nune  is  committed  the  personal  care  of  the  sick  in  every  community;  she  comes  into 
the  family;  she  bears  the  responsibility  and  care  of  the  family  in  the  absence  of  the 
family  physician;  she  represents  him,  replaces  him,  assists  him,  and  supplements  his 
labors  by  her  efficiency  and  helpfulness.  Through  her  efforts  his  labors  to  cure  his 
patients  are  made  effective.  If  she  is  imperfectly  trained  and  unable  to  appreciate 
the  higher  range  of  her  duties,  she  becomes  a  broken  reed,  upon  which  he  can  not  lean 
with  safety. 

Then,  too,  in  the  more  public  duties  of  the  nurse  an  adequate  training  is  equally 
essential.  In  every  city,  large  or  small,  nay,  in  every  village  or  town,  the  hospital, 
with  its  properly  arranged,  well-equipped  operating  room,  efficiently  supervised  by  a 
trained  nurse,  has  become  essential,  so  that  an  accident  case,  or  one  requiring  sudden 
surgical  intervention,  can  be  cared  for  as  speedily  and  as  well  at  the  home  of  the 
patient,  wherever  that  may  be,  as  in  the  largest  city  clinic  or  the  most  expensive 
hospital  in  the  land .  The  competent  and  thoroughly  trained  nurse  is  an  all-important 
adjunct  of  every  such  hospital. 

The  nurse  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  public  school  with  great  advantage  to 
the  public  wel^re.  She  watches  over  the  health  of  the  pupils;  she  observes  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  school;  she  visits  the  home  to  know  how  the  pupils  live 
there  and  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  improve  the  conditions  of  living.  In  district 
nursing  her  services  also  require  the  highest  grade  of  intelligence  and  training.  She 
must  become,  to  use  Florence  Nightingale's  term,  ''a  missioner  of  health"  to  families 
of  the  poor,  and  must  preach  the  gospel  of  hygienic  living  and  healthful  BurroundingB. 
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Upon  the  tuberculosis  nurse  is  placed  the  hardest  part  of  the  battle  which  is  being 
waged  against  tuberculosis  in  every  part  of  the  country.  She  not  only  must  look  after 
the  sick  as  a  nune,  but  also  is  responsible  for  the  hygienic  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
instruction  of  the.  family,  so  that  tuberculosis  may  not  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
community.  She  must  equally  instruct  the  family  and  supervise  the  home,  so  that 
other  members  of  the  family  may  not,  through  inadvertence  or  ignorance,  acquire  the 
dread  disease.  She  must  see  that  families  live  healthily;  that  too  many  are  not 
crowded  into  an  infected  room;  that  rooms  are  properly  disinfected  after  the  death 
or  removal  of  a.  tubercular  patient,  and  must  protect  the  whole  conmiunity  trom  the 
spread  of  tuberculous  disease. 

Everywhere  her  presence  makes  for  comfort  in  sickness,  for  the  minimization  of  the 
loss  to  ^e  community  and  the  state  which  disease,  suffering,  and  death  entail,  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  for  the  social  uplift  which  is  the  hope  of  the  nation  with  its 
conglomerate  population  and  racial  diversities  and  animosities.  More  surely  than 
education  alone,  more  strongly  than  the  ties  of  religion,  more  firmly  than  self-interest 
and  commercialism,  this  form  of  service  will  bind  society  together  and  assist  each 
class  in  the  effort  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  other. 

When  such  important  duties  devolve  upon  the  trained  nurse  it  is  short-sighted  in 
the  extreme  and  contrary  to  good  policy  to  leave  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  training  schools  to  private  initiative,  where  too  often  the  governing  motive  must 
be  to  get  public  or  private  hospitals  supplied  with  nurses  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
institution. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  public,  rather  for  its  own  welfare,  to  s^  that  nurses'  training 
schools  are  adequately  endowed,  so  that  young  women  of  character  and  ability  can  be 
induced  to  come  to  them,  and  so  that  when  they  come  to  such  training  schools  they 
may  be  properly  instructed  for  the  discharge  of  duties  which  take  hold  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  entire  community? 

(''Shall  training  schools  for  nursing  be  endowed?"  Dr.  Henry  M.  Hurd.  The 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  Sept.,  1906,  pp.  849-952.) 

Whether  the  freedom  of  the  trauiing  school  is  brought  about  by 
means  of  endowments  or  by  State  or  municipal  aid  does  not  matter. 
The  thing  to  be  secured  is  a  separate  government  for  the  training 
school.  The  actual  relation  of  the  school  to  the  hospital  need  not 
greatly  change  in  certain  ways,  and  student  nurses  on  duty  would 
always  be  subject  to  the  admimstrative  rfigim^.  The  school  build- 
ings should  remain  beside  the  hospital.  But  the  endowment  should 
provide  such  extensions  and  additions  to  those  buildings  as  will  make 
them  schools  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  word — lecture  rooms, 
laboratories,  teaching  material — every  equipment  needed  for  the 
required  academic  and  scientific  work  should  be  supplied,  and  nothing 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  student  in  securing  proper  foimdations 
of  this  nature  for  her  later  work  in  the  hospital.  She  should,  how- 
ever, pay  for  her  tuition  and  probably  for  a  part  of  the  time  for  her 
board. 

The  faculty  should  determine  the  requirements  for  admission, 
length  of  course,  subjects  to  be  taught,  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
diplomas  and  degrees,  vacations,  salaries  for  staff,  and  other  similar 
matters,  and  should  make  all  arrangements  and  adjustments  with 
the  hospital. 
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The  board,  the  controUmg  body  of  the  school,  should  be  inspired 
by  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  social  importance  of  the  nurse's 
work  and  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  scope  and  extent 
of  her  professional  field  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  developing. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
for  a  sounder  scientific  foundation  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  general  theory  underlying  and  relative  to  the  art  of 
nursing,  there  is  no  thought  of  minimizing  in  any  degree  the  impor- 
tance of  the  practical  training  and  the  value  of  experience  which  the 
hospital  provides,  nor  of  reducing  it  in  any  way  which  might  tend  to 
render  it  less  serviceable  for  its  purpose.  This  practical  work,  how- 
ever, in  the  hospital  or  out  of  it,  always  must  suffer  when  the  theo- 
retical foundations  are  weak.  No  one  with  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  situation  could  underestimate  the  value  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  hospital  affords  the  student,  of  actually  Uving  and  working  among 
the  sick  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  a  staff  of  expert 
nurses,  whose  methods  can  be  studied  at  close  range.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  student  observe  and  study  the  various  diseases,  become 
familiar  with  their  symptoms,  stages,  complications,  and  fluctuations, 
and  watch  the  effect  of  treatment  and  care  of  them.  The  steady 
industry  and  the  ordered  life  and  the  increasing  responsibility  in  the 
hospital  supply  conditions  under  which  essential  qualities  of  character 
and  habits  of  thought  and. action  are  developed;  decision,  self-control, 
fortitude,  resourcefulness,  and  judgment  are  in  some  measure  built  up 
in  the  student  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  highly-organized  staff  con- 
trolled by  a  unique  and  wonderful  discipline,  and  guided  by  traditions 
of  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  and  self-sacrificing  service  for  others. 
So  far  from  undervaluing  that  which  the  hospital  can  give,  it  is  the 
conviction  of  the  writer  that  these  magnificent  opportunities  should 
only  be  given  to  students  thoroughly  prepared  to  take  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  of  them;  they  should  be  properly  utilized  and 
wisely  directed. 

STATE  REGISTRATION. 

ENACTMENTS. 

North  Carolina,  in  1903,  was  the  first  State  to  present  a  bill  and 
secure  a  law  providing  for  the  State  registration  of  nurses.  Within 
the  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date,  31  States  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  such  laws.  In  the  5  States  of  Vermont, 
Tennessee,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  these  laws  have  been  passed 
in  1911.  In  New  Jersey,  where  a  defective  law  was  enacted  in  1903, 
the  State  society  of  nurses  is  struggling  against  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  bill  which  shall  make  some  definite 
requirement  in  the  way  of  educational  and  other  standards  for  nurses. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  laws  which  have  so  far  been  enacted  in  this 
country  will  serve  to  show  that  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done, 
and  that  as  yet  the  foundations  only  have  been  laid  upon  which  may 
be  built  bulwarks  of  suitable  strength  for  the  adequate  defense  of 
educational  standards  in  nursing.  Take  that  most  important  feature, 
preliminary  education,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  statutory  requirements  practicaUy  no  definite  standards  exist,  since 
in  almost  every  instance  the  requirement  made  is  qualified  by  the 
tenn  ''or  an  equivalent/'  and  18  of  the  31  enactments  make  no  educa- 
tional requirement  whatever;  6  States  (North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and  Delaware)  ask  for  a  high- 
school  course  or  ''its  equivalent;"  2  States  (Minnesota  and  Nebraska) 
call  for  high-school  entrance  examinations;  4  States  (California,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  and  Oklahoma)  for  a  common-school  course,  or  equiv- 
alent, and  the  remaining  18  States  leave  the  matter  untouched,  to 
be  determined  by  the  examining  board  or  others.  What  may  be 
accepted  as  properly  constituting  a  just  equivalent  of  the  full  high- 
school  course,  of  one  or  two  years  of  high-school  work,  or  of  a  com- 
pleted grammar-school  course,  must  apparently  under  present  condi- 
tions be  left  to  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  training  schools 
in  different  States  to  determine.  This  would  be  under  any  circum- 
stances a  difficult  and  perplexing  problem,  but  under  the  present 
system  of  training-school  administration  it  is  a  well-nigh  hopeless  one 
in  the  majority  of  instances.  The  head  of  the  training  school  is 
now  unquestionably  obliged  to  give  herself  great  latitude  in  this 
matter.  She  must  often  interpret  this  equivalent  according  neither 
to  the  letter  nor  to  the  spirit,  but  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  hospital.  This  in  the  last  analysis  controls  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily the  question  of  preliminary  standards  of  education,  and  herein 
lies  the  reason  for  the  consistent  opposition  which  nurses '  have  met 
and  are  likely  to  meet  on  this  point. 

As  to  the  type  of  hospital  in  which  the  practical  training  may  be 
given,  the  laws  provide  for  a  considerable  degree  of  variety.  Several 
States  provide  that  the  school  must  be  connected  with  a  general  hos- 
pital, which  may  be  further  qualified  as  "registered,"  "chartered," 
"approved,"  or  "in  good  standing."  In  various  other  States  the 
training  may  be  in  sanatoria,  State  hospitals,  or  special  hospitals, 
usually  with  the  provision  that  a  certain  additional  specified  time, 
which  may  be  from  six  months  to  one  year,  shall  be  spent  in  a  general 
hospital.  Three  States  (New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachu- 
setts) make  no  mention  of  where  the  training  is  to  be  received,  thus 
leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  examining  board. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "reputable"  suggests  problems,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  law  requires  that  the  training  must  have  been 
received  in  a  "reputable  hospital."     This  is  practically  equivalent  to 
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aMumiDg  that  any  hospital  which  can  not  actually  be  proTed  to  be 
disreputable  should  be  accepted  as  suitable  ground  for  the  education 
and  training  of  nurses  without  reference  to  the  character  and  scope 
of  its  work. 

In  the  several  laws  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  subjects  on 
which  the  applicant  will  be  examined  they  are  very  similar,  and  in- 
clude anatomy  and  physiology,  hygiene,  materia  medica,  dietetics  or 
invalid  cookery,  and  practical  nursing  in  the  care  of  medical,  surgical, 
and  obstetrical  patients. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  very  moderate  requirements  of 
these  laws  as  a  whole,  they  have  apparently  been  the  means  of  accom- 
jdishing  definite,  tangible  results,  and  while  the  indirect  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  can  not  be  readily  measured,  it  can  be 
clearly  recognized. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  officers  of  various  State  societies 
that  a  number  of  small,  private,  or  special  hospitals  or  sanatoria 
which  had  been  maintaining  schools  have  been  sufficiently  affected 
by  the  laws  to  lead  them  either  to  seek  suitable  affiliations  or  to  close 
the  schools  and  carry  on  their  work  by  means  of  a  salaried  nursing 
staff. 

The  effect  of  the  laws  upon  the  larger  schools  has  been  salutary, 
and  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  improvements  in  curricula  noted 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  in<»*ease  in  teaching  equipment,  the 
better  living  conditions  for  students  are  due  to  the  direct  and  indirect 
influence  of  the  laws.  Members  who  have  served  on  examining 
boards  for  several  years  have  had  ample  time  to  note  the  progressive 
improvement  in  successive  groups  of  nurses  from  the  same  schools  as 
they  have  presented  themselves  from  year  to  year  for  examination, 
and  nurses  themselves  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  registered  nurse 
has  a  status  in  the  community  publicly  and  professionally  which  the 
unregistered  nurse  can  not  ordinarily  hope  to  attain.  In  a  number 
of  the  reports  from  training  schools  recently  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  statements  were  made  that  certain  improvements  and 
additions  had  been  brought  about  to  enable  nurses  to  qualify  for 
registration. 

The  opposition  to  the  principle  of  State  registration  for  nurses  and 
to  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  it  has  almost  uniformly  come 
from  those  who  control  or  have  some  interest  in  private  hospitals  or 
sanatoria  in  which  schools  are  established  to  secure  nursing  without 
expense,  or  from  the  short-term  schools  in  which  the  pupil  performs 
somewhat  the  same  service  in  the  private  practice  of  one  or  more 
physicians.  The  opposition,  however,  also  comes  to  some  extent 
from  general  hospitals  dependent  upon  their  training  schools  and 
unwilling  to  support  measures  which  will  result  in  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  available  qualified  candidates  for  admission. 
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A  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  opposition  which  has  been  met 
both  in  this  countiy  and  abroad  shows  how  largely  commercial  it 
has  been  and  is  in  its  nature,  and  to  what  lengths  the  exploitation  of 
pupil  nurses  has  been  carried.  There  could  indeed  be  no  possible 
rational  objection  urged  against  a  procedure  the  principle  of  which  is 
recognized  as  sound  in  all  other  professions  or  vocations  in  which 
scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skill  in  definite  degree  are  essential 
for  public  safety. 

EXAMINING  BOARDS. 


/ 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  a  few  States  the  laws  are  so  ill- 
defined,  so  low  in  their  requirements,  or  so  lacking  altogether  in  this 
respect,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  acomplished 
through  them,  since  they  appear  merely  to  legalize  low  standards. 
It  is  clear  that  their  value  as  a  means  of  public  protection  and  of 
uplifting  nursing  education  must  depend  to  an  unusual  degree  upon 
the  board  of  examiners,  upon  whom,  in  the  absence  of  statutory 
requirements,  the  responsibility  of  determining  all  standards,  as  well 
as  of  interpreting  and  enforcing  them,  must  rest.  Whatever  stand- 
ards in  nursing  are  set  up  in  such  States  must  be  by  their  action,  and 
a  weak,  inefficient,  or  timid  board  will  have  little  effect  upon  training 
schools  and  their  work. 

An  immense  responsibility,  under  any  conditions,  rests  upon  these 
examining*  boards.  They  are  the  agencies  through  which  the  laws 
must  work,  and  while  no  board,  however  zealous,  able,  and  energetic 
can  make  a  poor  school  give  good  training,  it  can  be  of  great  and 
constant  service  in  helping  schools  to  discover  their  own  deficiencies 
and  in  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  those  training  schools 
which  are  not  willing  to  meet  the  very  modest  requirements  which 
the  law  now  makes  to  continue  in  operation  and  to  attract  candidates. 

There  is  hardly  any  duty  falling  upon  the  State  society,  of  nurses  of 
more  importance  than  the  nomination  from  its  membership  of  candi- 
dates for  appointment  to  the  examining  boards.  These  boards  should 
be  composed  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  profession.  They  should 
be  women  of  liberal  education,  or  as  near  it  as  can  be  found,  highly 
skilled  in  nursing,  broad-minded,  courageous,  vigorous,  and  alert. 
Those  who  are,  or  have  recently  been,  teachers,  if  qualified  in  other 
ways  make  excellent  examiners.  The  board  should  be  carefully 
organized,  with  its  powers  accurately  defined.  It  should  have  suit- 
able headquarters,  properly  kept  records,  and  enough  clerical  assist- 
ance to  do  its  work.  It  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  definitely 
the  character  and  the  amount  of  work  which  each  training  school  in 
the  State  is  doing,  and  it  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  hospitals 
with  which  these  schools  are  connected,  their  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity of  which  they  are  a  part,  their  resources,  and  the  scope  of  their 
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work.  The  board  should  have  the  power  of  obtaining  whatever 
information  it  may  need,  and  it  should  be  ready  to  publish  when 
advisable  such  statements,  suggestions,  or  instructions  as  will  enable 
training  schools  to  strengthen  themselves  in  those  departments  which 
are  shown  to  be  weak.  The  more  carefully  one  considers  the  work 
of  the  examining  board,  the  more  certain  does  it  seem  that  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  much  of  that  constructive,  unifying  work  for 
our  training  schools  which. is  so  urgently  needed.  All  work  of  this 
nature  will  of  necessity  be  slow,  since  in  very  few  of  our  States  are 
the  laws  mandatory.  In  the  majority  they  are  permissive  only,  and 
in  those  States  anyone  is  permitted  to  nurse  and  to  call  herself  a 
nurse.  The  requirement  of  the  law  is  that  she  shall  not  call  herself  a 
registered  mirae  or  assume  a  similar  title;  and  even  in  those  States 
where  mandatory  laws  have  fortunately  been  secured  their  value 
wiU  be  proportionate  to  Ihe  degree  of  vigor  with  which  the  laws  are 
enforced. 

Thus  at  every  turn  we  are  brought  back  to  the  examining  board 
and  to  face  squarely  its  great  responsibiUties  and  powers.  As  yet 
these  boards  are  working  largely  upon  independent  lines,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  will  more  and  more  confer  together  upon  the 
many  problems  in  nursing  education  which  are  of  common  import, 
which  must  be  solved  with  reference  to  general  good  and  uniform 
standards,  rather  than  to  the  special  conditions  of  a  special  locality. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

For  adequate  supervision  of  this  branch  of  woman's  education  in 
any  State,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  further  the  idea  of  systematic 
and  continuous  inspection  and  supervision  of  hospitals  and  train- 
ing schools.  In  New  York  this  principle  was  adopted  several  years 
ago,  largely  owing  to  the  energy  and  persistence  of  Miss  Sophia 
Palmer,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Nursing.  The  inspector  is  appointed 
by  the  regents,  and  her  work  is  and  has  been  of  incalculable  value, 
recognized  as  such  by  the  nursing  profession  throughout  the  State. 
In  the  present  stage  of  nursing  education,  where  the  relationships 
between  the  training  school  and  the  hospital,  the  physician  and  the 
pubUc,  present  issues  of  a  complicated  and  confused  nature,  often 
difficult  of  adjustment,  there  is  urgent  need  of  the  most  patient, 
careful  investigation,  study,  and  thought.  Inspectors  should  be 
selected  with  the  utmost  care  from  those  who  have  had  exceptional 
education  and  training  and  who  are  recognized  as  experts  in  training- 
school  work. 

There  are  now  regular  inspectors  in  New  York,  in  Illinois,  and  in 
Washington.  In  Iowa  a  member  of  the  examining  board  is  appointed 
to  act  in  this  capacity  for  a  certain  term,  and  this  apparently  holds 
true  of  New  Hampshire  in  a  sense.    In  several  States  members  of 
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the  examining  boards  do  informal  inspection,  through  their  presi- 
dent, secretary,  or  other  selected  members.  In  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing  for  March,  1911,  the  province  of  the  inspector  is  thus 
editorially  discussed : 

As  the  work  develops  the  term  inspector  seems  to  be  a  misnomer,  and  she  is  vastly 
mere  than  an  uispector  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  methods.  She  not  only  reports 
ooHditioiiB  as  die  finds  them,  but  her  work  is  constructive  and  advisory,  and  through 
her  influence  chaotic  conditions  are  reduced  to  order,  and  aflSliations  are  provided  for, 
which,  without  the  authority  and  guidance  of  a  State  official  from  thc)  outside,  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  about.  That  she  should  be  not  too  young,  a  type  of  woman 
who  commands  not  only  respect  but  confidence,  and  that  she  herself  should  have 
battled  with  all  of  the  problems  of  the  training  school,  goes  without  question.  Other- 
wise she  can  be  little  more  than  a  figurehead  in  the  vital  work  of  this  period. 

The  laws  for  State  registration  having  been  brought  into  effect  through  the  influence 
of  nursing  organizations,  such  oiganizations  have  a  moral  right,  at  least,  to  insist  that 
they  shall  be  administered  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to«the  highest  nursing  ideals,  and 
when  the  appointments  of  such  State  officials  are  made  without  regard  to  a  proper  fit- 
ness, whether  moral  or  professional,  protest  should  be  vigorous  and  continued  until 
efficient  nurses  are  installed.    *    *    * 

One  of  the  things  that  nurses  must  look  to  in  the  administration  of  laws  for  State 
registration  is  the  proper  recognition  by  the  public  of  their  official  representatives, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  such  recognition  can  be  brought  about  is  for  the  whole 
nursing  body  to  concede  to  such  officers  confidence,  loyalty,  and  support;  also  such 
liberal  compensation  to  inspectors  and  secretaries  that  as  they  go  about  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  they  may  be  able  to  afford  the  outward  manifestations  that  custom  calls 
for  in  the  person  occupying  a  dignified  official  position. 
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Table  1. — Comparative  statistics  of  nurse  training  schools. 


Year. 

Schools. 

Nurse 
pupils. 

Capacity  of 

hospitals 

(beds). 

Gradu- 
ates. 

19U» 

1,121 

1,129 

432 

35 

15 

29,806 

32,636 

11.164 

1,552 

323 

194,236 

214,507 

84,227 

7,720 

8,140 

3,466 

471 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

157 

1  Includes  the  statistics  of  three  schools  in  Porto  Rloo. 
Table  2.— Nummary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  training  of  professional  nwrses^  1910-11. 


States. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Ifalne 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneetiout 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Viiiglnia. 

West  Virginia. , 

North  Carolina. , 

South  Carolina 


Oeor|da 

Flortda 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

TfidlanA 

nunou 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 


Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

CoioiBdo 

New  Mexico.. 

Arisona 

Utah. 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 


OrcflOD.... 
Osmbrnia. 


Class  A,  excludiug  schools  con- 
nected with  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  nervous,  mental 
diseases,  etc. 


8 

CO 


1,048 


412 
131 
72 
330 
103 


11 
14 
10 
70 
7 
17 

132 
29 

122 

2 
20 
10 
21 
16 
25 

8 
24 

5 

13 
8 
6 
6 
7 

19 
7 
6 

51 
28 
67 
39 
16 
27 
30 
31 
5 
7 
17 
12 

6 

3 

17 

1 


2 
20 

4 
46 


I 

P 


26,511^ 

11,707 
2,628 
1,428 
7,911 
2,837 


819 
202 
167 

1,933 
261 
488 

4,147 
700 

3,490 

34 
648 
426 
399 
215 
311 
135 
407 

53 

190 
142 
158 

81 
280 
377 
148 

52 

1,151 
488 

2,119 
997 
380 
672 
686 
763 
65 
99 
334 
157 

125 
40 

429 
14 


118 


29 

365 

186 

1,530 


6,971 


3,243 
627 
336 

2,073 


72 

41 

48 

554 

67 

117 

1,212 

196 

936 

11 

140 

131 

110 

48 

63 

37 

66 

12 

57 
43 
32 
20 
75 
72 
31 
6 

324 

135 

563 

266 

109 

178 

151 

194 

19 

27 

68 

39 

35 
14 
98 


^O 


eo 


101,708 


46,782 

9,519 

7,061 

27,881 

10,445 


27 


6 

98 

50 

358 


746 

603 

390 

6,810 

735 

1,936 

18,739 

2,504 

14,419 

137 
2,657 
1,545 
1,433 

916 
1,019 

439 
1,158 

215 

775 
602 
462 
476 
1,706 
2,124 
800 
236 

4,546 

1,449 

7,382 

3,208 

1,157 

2,531 

2,073 

3,114 

232 

317 

1,326 

546 

665 

210 

1,806 

100 


425 


130 
1,288 

750 
5,060 


53.232 


29,537 
4,015 
2,295 

12,463 
4,922 


496 
276 
211 

3,058 
621 

1,272 
13,479 

1,547 

8,677 

80 
1,612 

384 
273 
231 
300 
467 
102 

134 
229 
115 
135 
311 
870 
421 
80 

2,051 
885 

4,231 

1,161 

632 

767 

629 

1,444 

13 

55 

335 

260 

180 

113 

875 

60 


273 


50 

474 

40 

2,857 


Class  B,  including  schools  for 
the  treatment  of  nervous, 
mental  diseases,  etc 


.9 

8 

■g 

00 


70 


40 
5 
2 

23 


2 
1 

1 
9 
1 
2 
13 
4 
7 


2 

1 
1 


5 
3 


3 

5 


2 
2 


3 
I 

00 


3,251 


1,828 
206 

48 
1,167 


48 

60 

17 

581 

130 

37 

456 

137 

362 


47 

33 

7 


121 


17 


31 


131 


472 
157 


161 
138 


37 
71 


6   . 

n 


738 


470 
43 
15 

210 


13 

15 

5 

136 
15 
14 

170 
35 
67 


92,378 


58;  096 
6,925 
2,700 

24,657 


18 

15 

3 


12 


46 


38 
34 


40 
38 


6 

8 


1,500 

1,114 

595 

10,674 

200 

3,350 

28,811 

5,215 

6,637 


2,978 
1,190 
1,182 


1,575 


1,200 


1,500 


4,925 


5,370 
4,210 


2,710 
3,720 


1,042 
2,680 


I 


- '     3  ^ 


168,866 


36,183 
6,124 
2,660 

24,880 


1,390 
'5,772 


23,876 
3,556 
1,689 


2,887 
1,130 
1,107 


1,150 


1,510 


4,831 


6,103 
3,316 


3,735 
3,340 


914 
2,650 


1  In  so  Iv  as  reported  to  this  offloe. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Departbixnt  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washirigton^  D.  C,  March  5, 1912. 

Sir:  Among  the  many  movements  of  modem  times  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  and  the  relief  of  humanity  from  unneces- 
sary burdens  of  expenditure  and  of  paralyzing  fear,  none  is  more 
significant  than  that  for  arbitration  and  world-wide  peace.  This 
movement  has,  I  believe,  been  made  possible  by  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  all  the  more  progressive  countries  of  the 
world,  and  will  succeed  finally  only  as  education  becomes  more  uni- 
versal. Like  all  great  constructive  movements  for  the  uplift  and 
freedom  of  the  people,  it  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  and  under- 
standing of  the  people  themselves.  To  any  such  end  no  agency  is 
more  effective  than  that  which  works  through  the  schools,  in  which 
the  citizens  of  the  future  are  gathered  during  their  formative  years. 
Because  of  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  our 
schools,  it  is  increasingly  true  that  whatever  we  would  have  in  the 
nation  of  to-morrow  we  should  put  into  the  schools  of  to-day.  In 
these  workshops  of  humanity  the  future  is  formed  and  determined  to 
an  extent  and  degree  greater  than  anywhere  else. 

In  this  movement  for  international  arbitration  and  peace  the 
schools  are  interested  for  another  reason.  The  cost  of  war  and  of 
armed  peace  is  still  larger  in  the  civilized  coimtries  of  the  world 
than  the  cost  of  schools  and  of  other  formal  means  of  education. 
Were  it  possible  to  deliver  the  world  immediately  from  this  burden 
of  an  outgrown  and  antiquated  institution  by  bringing  in  the  reign 
of  reason,  good  will,  and  constructive  cooperation,  the  opportunities 
for  education  might  at  once  be  increased  from  two  to  fouc  fold 
throughout  the  world  without  any  increase  in  the  total  burden  of 
taxation. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  fixing  the  attention  of  children 
and  making  lasting  impressions  on  their  minds  is  through  well- 
arranged  and  attractive  programs  for  days  set  apart  for  special 
purposes.  For  these  days  children  and  teachers  make  unusual  prep- 
aration. Facts  and  principles  are  committed  to  memory,  never  to 
.      .  6 
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be  forgotten,  and  are  emotionalized  and  vitalized  by  poetic  sentiment, 
music,  and  song.  The  whole  is  emphasized  probably  by  one  or  more 
addresses  made  by  prominent  citizens  of  the  community.  Such  a 
program  is  that  prepared,  at  my  request,  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  secretary  of  the  International  School  Peace  League,  or- 
ganized and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  propaganda 
of  peace  through  the  schools.  In  1906  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  recommended  that  the  18th  day 
of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  assembling  of  the  first  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  should  be  observed  as  Peace  Day  in  the 
schools.  If  observed  at  all,  it  should  be  in  an  intelligent  and  fitting 
way.  For  this  teachers  need  help.  To  offer  such  help  is  a  proper 
function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  therefore  recommend  the 
publication  of  this  program  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  suggest  that  all  or  portions  of  it  be  reprinted  by  State  depart- 
ments of  education  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  the  teachers 
in  the  several  States. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner* 
The  Secretart  of  the  Interior. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

OF  MAY. 


MUSIC. 


BecessionaL 


BECITATION. 


BinfiT  out  the  Old;  Bing  in  the  New. 


Music:  De  Koven. 
Words:  Kipling. 


Tennyson. 


BEADING. 

By  sixteen  pupils. 

(a)  The  Dawn  of  World  Peace. 

(b)  The  Significance  of  the  Eighteenth  of  May. 


MUSIC. 


These  Things  Shall  Be. 
Oh,  Beautiful,  My  Country. 


BECITATION. 


Tubal  Cain. 


William  Howard  Taf t. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews. 


Tune:  Duke  Street. 

Words:  Symonds. 

Tune:  Webb. 


Charles  Mackay. 


QUOTATIONS. 
What  Soldiers  and  Statesmen  Have  Said  about  War. 


MUSIC. 


Hear,  O  ye  Nations. 

Keller's  American  Hymn. 
Chorus,  Angel  of  Peace. 

America. 


Tune:  Lyons. 
Words:  F.  L.  H^smer. 

O.  W.  Holmes. 

S.  F.  Smith. 
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SUGGESTIONS  AND  MATERIAL  FOR  ITS  OBSERVANCE  IN 

THE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  DAWN  OF  WORLD  PEACE. 

By  William  Howabd  Tatt. 

The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  international  arbitration,  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  its  ultimate  benefits  to  the  himian  race, 
is  the  most  vital  movement  of  modem  times.  In  its  relation  to  the 
well-being  of  the  men  and  w(»nen  of  this  and  ensuing  generations,  it 
exceeds  in  importance  the  proper  solution  of  various  economic  prob- 
lems which  are  constant  themes  of  legislative  discussion  or  enact- 
ment. It  is  engaging  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds  of  the  civilized  world.  It  derives  impetus  from  the  influence 
of  churches,  regardless  of  denominational  differences.  Societies  of 
noble-minded  women,  organizations  of  worthy  men,  are  giving  their 
moral  and  material  support  to  governmental  agencies  in  their  effort 
to  eliminate,  as  causes  of  war,  disputes  which  frequently  have  led  to 
armed  conflicts  between  nations. 

The  progress  already  made  is  a  distinct  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  civilization.  It  gives  hope  in  the  distant  future  of  the  end  of 
militarism,  with  its  stupendous,  crushing  burdens  upon  the  working 
population  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  fore- 
shadows a  decisive  check  to  the  tendency  toward  tremendous  expendi- 
tures for  military  purposes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  presages 
at  least  partial  disarmament  by  Governments  that  have  been,  and 
still  are,  piling  up  enormous  debts  for  posterity  to  liquidate,  aJid 
insures  to  multitudes  of  men  now  involuntarily  doing  service  in 
armies  and  navies  employment  in  peaceful,  productive  pursuits. 

Perhaps  some  wars  have  contributed  to  the  uplift  of  organized 
society ;  more  often  the  benefits  were  utterly  eclipsed  by  the  ruthless 
waste  and  slaughter  and  suffering  that  followed.  The  principle  of 
justice  to  the  weak  as  well  as  to  the  strong  is  prevailing  to  an  extent 
heretofore  unknown  to  history.  Rules  of  conduct  which  govern  men 
in  their  relations  to  one  another  are  being  applied  in  an  ever-increas- 
ing degree  to  nations.  The  battle  field  as  a  place  of  settlement  of 
disputes  is  gradually  yielding  to  arbitral  courts  of  justice.    The 
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interests  of  the  great  masses  are  not  being  sacrificed,  as  in  former 
times,  to  the  selfishness,  ambitions,  and  aggrandizement  of  sovereigns, 
or  to  the  intrigues  of  statesmen  unwilling  to  surrender  their  scepter 
of  power.  Religious  wars  happily  are  specters  of  a  medieval  or 
ancient  past,  and  the  Christian  Church  is  laboring  valiantly  to  ful- 
fill its  destiny  of  "  Peace  on  earth." 

If  the  United  States  has  a  mission,  besides  developing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  brotherhood  of  man  into  a  living,  palpable  force,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  blaze  the  way  to  universal  arbitration  among 
the  nations,  and  bring  them  into  more  c(Hnplete  amity  than  ever 
before  existed.  It  is  known  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  covet  the 
territory  of  our  neighbors,  or  seek  the  acquisition  of  lands  on  other 
continents.  We  are  free  of  such  foreign  entanglements  as  frequently 
conduce  to  embarrassing  complications,  and  the  efforts  we  make  in 
behalf  of  international  peace  can  not  be  regarded  with  a  suspicion  of 
ulterior  motives.  The  spirit  of  justice  governs  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  therefore  we  are  specially  qualified  to  set  a  pace 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  principle  and  scope  o£  international  arbitration,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  treaties  recently  negotiated  by  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  should  commend  itself  to  the  American 
people.  These  treaties  go  a  step  beyond  any  similar  instruments 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  United  States,  or  the  two 
foreign  powers  specified.  They  enlarge  the  field  of  arbitrable  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  treaties  ratified  by  the  three  Gfovemments  in 
1908.  They  lift  into  the  realm  of  discussion  and  hearing,  before  some 
kind  of  a  tribunal,  many  of  the  causes  of  war  which  have  made 
history  such  a  sickening  chronicle  of  ravage  and  cruelty,  bloodshed 
and  desolation. 


THE  COST  OF  WAR. 

By  David  Stabb  Jobdan. 

International  war  has  been  the  primal  curse  of  the  European  world. 
It  has  virtually  come  to  an  end,  because  of  its  tremendous  cost.  The 
nations  of  Europe  are  in  the  grasp  of  gigantic  debts  which  devour  all 
the  sums  which  can  be  raised  through  taxation.  No  war  can  be 
fought  save  on  borrowed  money,  and  the  great  international  bankers, 
the  "  Unseen  Empire  of  Finance,"  do  not  willingly  loan  money  to  one 
nation,  to  be  used  in  destroying  their  own  investments  in  bonds  and 
properties  of  another  nation.  The  most  powerful  of  the  reigning 
houses  of  Europe  is  the  house  of  Rothschild,  which  in  its  great  central 
offices  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Amsterdam,  determines 
by  its  silent  nod  the  questions  of  war  and  peace  among  the  nations  of 
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Europe.    To  control  the  operations  of  nations  it  is  not  necessary  to 
own  them.     It  is  needful  only  to  control  their  debt. 

War  debt  began  with  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  goveminent  had  nations  any  credit  in  the 
world  of  finance.  The  bond  of  a  king  was  notOTiously  bad  security. 
Since  1800  the  war  debts  of  the  nations  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
hounds.  That  of  Europe  as  a  whole  amounts  to  more  than  $26,000,- 
000,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  $1,150,000,000  per  year.  The 
debt  of  France  is  nearly  $6,000,000,000;  that  of  Russia,  $5,000,- 
000,000 ;  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,700,000,000 ;  that  of  Ger- 
many, including  the  debts  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  nearly  the  same; 
that  of  Italy,  $2,800,000,000;  that  of  Spain,  $1,800,000,000;  that  of 
Japan,  $1,300,000,000.  AH  these  "  endless  caravans  of  ciphers  "  rep- 
resent sums  which  have  never  been  paid,  will  never  be  paid,  can  never 
be  paid  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  national  armamNit  goes  on. 
For  practically  the  entire  amounts  now  raised  by  taxation  in  civilized 
nations  go  into  the  support  of  armies  and  navies.  The  United  States, 
in  splendid  isolation  from  old  entanglements,  without  an  enemy  in 
the  world,  and  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and  commerce  to  all  civilized 
nations,  spends  73  per  cent  of  her  income  in  this  way.  The  civil,  or 
nonmilitary,  expenditures  of  Europe  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
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The  total  annual  military  expenditures  of  the  world  approximate 
$2,250,000,000. 

The  cost  of  militarism  in  the  whole  world  is  nearly  $4,000,000,000 
yearly  in  the  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  actual  war  the  waste  is  incal- 
culable. Well  may  Bastiat  observe  that,  "  War  is  an  ogre  who  de- 
vours as  mudi  when  he  is  asleep  as  when  be  is  awake." 
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THE  COST  OF  ARMED  PEACE. 

Could  the  money  which  the  United  States  expends  annually  for 
military  defense  be  used  for  education,  tlie  sum  would  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  following  things: 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  great  national  university  with  an 
annual  income  of  ten  million  dollars,  which  is  three  times  as  much  as 
the  income  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  universities  in  this  country ; 

To  establish  and  maintain  in  each  of  the  States  a  new  university 
with  an  annual  income  of  one  million  dollars; 

To  establish  and  maintain  an  average  of  one  hundred  new  public 
high  schools  for  each  of  the  States,  each  school  having  an  annual  in- 
come of  twenty  thousand  dollars; 

To  establish  and  maintain  an  average  of  five  new  normal  schools 
for  each  of  the  States,  each  school  having  an  annual  income  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars; 

To  establish  and  maintain  an  average  of  five  new  technological 
schools  for  each  of  the  States,  each  school  having  an  annual  income 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars; 

To  establish  and  maintain  an  average  of  thirty  new  agricultural 
schools  for  each  of  the  States,  each  school  having  an  annual  income 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars; 

To  add  one  million  dollars  annually  to  the  common  school  fund  of 
each  of  the  States; 

To  purchase  textbooks  for  all  pupils  in  all  of  the  schools,  public  and 
private,  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union ; 

To  give  to  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union  annually  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  public  libraries. 

At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  the  four  countries  of  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  will  spend  in  the  next 
40  years,  the  life  of  one  generation,  for  the  support  of  armies  and 
navies  an  amount  sufficient  to  build  twenty  million  country  and  vil- 
lage houses  at  an  average  cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
each.  With  father,  mother,  and  four  children  in  each  of  these 
houses  they  would  furnish  homes  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people,  which  is  more  than  the  total  present  population  of 
these  four  countries  living  in  villages  and  the  open  country.  Thus 
the  fear  of  war  is  consuming  the  homes  of  the  rural  and  village  popu- 
lation of  these  great  nations  in  a  single  generation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  direct  cost  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  world  each  year  in  time  of  peace  is  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  which  equals  the  total  valuation  of  the  wheat  and  com  crops 
of  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

The  total  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  military  system  of  the 
world,  including  interest  on  war  debts,  pensions  to  soldiers,  and  the 
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lo^  of  time  of  men  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  produces  no 
wealth  is  almost  equal  each  year  to  the  market  value  of  all  the  crops 
of  all  kinds  grown  in  all  the  fields  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
So  much  do  we  and  so  much  does  the  world  pay  for  what  would 
be  unnecessary  if  all  the  nations  would  agree  to  arbitrate  their  dif- 
ferences and  to  live  in  peace  and  unselfish  cooperation.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  of  the  world  to-day  can,  if  they  will,  bring  about 
such  a  condition  to-morrow  and  relieve  the  world  of  the  great  evil 
and  desolation  of  war  and  of  the  great  and  unnecessary  burden  of 
armed  peace. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  OF  MAT. 

By  Mrs.  Fannie  Febn  Andrews. 

On  the  Eighteenth  of  May,  1899,  an  event  took  place  which  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Unlike  most  of  the  world  happenings,  this  occurrence  affects  equally 
every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  everybody  should  understand  its  meaning.  The  anniversary 
of  this  event  has  already  been  observed  in  many  countries,  and,  like 
Christmas,  the  Eighteenth  of  May  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
international  day,  which  will  proclaim  good  will  among  all  men. 

In  August,  1898,  people  all  over  the  world  were  surprised  by  a 
letter  which  the  Czar  addressed  to  the  nations  that  were  represented 
at  the  Russian  Court.  This  letter  was  an  invitation  to  send  delegates 
to  a  meeting  which  should  consider  what  could  be  done  to  keep 
nations  from  going  to  war  with  each  other.  The  Czar  stated  in  his 
letter  that,  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  world,  the  nations  ought  to 
restrict  themselves  in  the  spending  of  such  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  armies  and  navies. 

THE   czar's   plan    FOR   PEACE. 

The  Czar  had  beeii  considering  this  matter  for  some  time.  He, 
however,  was  not  the  only  ruler  who  had  thought  seriously  about 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  his  invitation  to  attend  a  peace  con- 
ference met  with  unanimous  respcxise.  Every  Government  invited 
accepted,  and  this  included  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  20  in  number, 
4  from  Asia,  and  2  in  America,  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

On  account  of  the  unique  nature  of  the  conference,  the  Czar 
thought  it  best  not  to  hold  it  in  the  capital  of  any  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  where  so  many  political  interests  are  centered.  He  felt  that 
this  might  hinder  the  work  in  which  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
were  equally  interested.    Holland  was  selected  as  the  country  most 
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admirably  adapted  for  such  a  meeting.  It  was  announced  to  the 
Oovemments  that  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  would  offer  hospi- 
tality to  the  conference,  and  accordingly  the  Netherlands  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  sent  out  a  formal  invitation  to  the  Gfovemments 
to  meet  at  The  Hague. 

THE  YOUNG  QUEEn's   INVITATION. 

The  young  Queen,  who  was  then  only  18  years  old,  to  show  her 
appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  on  her  country,  and  of  the  deep 
meaning  of  the  conference,  placed  at  its  disposal  the  most  beautiful 
and  historical  building  in  the  land.  The  conference  was,  therefore, 
held  in  the  widely  famed  House  in  the  Woods,  formerly  the  summer 
residence  of  the  royal  family,  situated  in  a  very  beautiful  park  about 
a  mile  from  the  city. 

This  was  a  most  remarkable  gathering,  for  each  nation  had  sent  its 
greatest  statesmen.  Then,  too,  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history  that  a  peace  conference  had  been  held  by  the  nations. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

When  these  one  hundred  delegates,  representing  26  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations  of  the  world,  came  together  on  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
1899,  it  was  fitting  that  their  meeting  place  should  be  noted  in  history, 
since  they  were  destined  to  become  the  historic  figures  of  a  great  event 
in  world  affairs.  The  large  ballroom,  known  as  the  Orange  Zaal,  was 
designated  for  the  general  meetings.  The  walls  and  dome  of  this  hall 
are  covered  with  immense  paintings.  One  of  these,  over  the  front 
entrance,  represents  Peace  descending  from  Heaven,  and  apparently 
entering  the  hall.  M.  de  Beaufort,  the  honorary  president  of  the 
conference,  referred  to  this  in  his  opening  address,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  Peace,  having  entered  the  hall,  would  go  forth  to  bless  the 
whole  world.  The  other  large  rooms  on  the  main  floor,  handsomely 
furnished  with  beautiful  Chinese  and  Japanese  hangings,  with  the 
walls  and  ceilings  finely  frescoed,  were  given  up  to  committees,  into 
which  the  whole  conference  was  divided.  Upstairs,  there  was  a 
dining  room,  in  which  the  Duteh  Government  served  a  most  boun- 
teous lunch  to  the  delegates  every  working  day  of  the  conference. 

TOPICS  DISCUSSED. 

• 

Baron  de  Staal,  head  of  the  Russian  delegation,  was  appropriately 
chosen  president  Three  main  topics  had  been  proposed  for  discus- 
sion, and  these  were  assigned  to  three  large  committees.  The  first 
was  in  charge  of  the  question  of  armaments.  Though  the  Czar  had 
called  the  conference  chiefly  to  consider  how  the  nations  might  be 
relieved  from  spending  such  vast  sums  of  money  for  their  armies  and 
navies,  the  committee  which  had  this  matter  in  charge  found  that  the 
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time  had  not  yet  come  for  deciding  this  burning  question.  The  na- 
tions, they  thought,  must  first  agree  not  to  go  to  war  before  they  could 
be  induced  to  give  up  their  implements  of  war.  The  committee, 
therefore,  came  to  no  positive  agreement.  They  unanimously  ex- 
pressed the  belief,  however,  that  if  the  nations  would  stop  spending 
such  a  large  part  of  their  incomes  for  armaments  it  would  be  a  bles- 
sing to  mankind.  This  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  they  said.  They 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Governments  would  study  this  ques- 
tion, so  that  they  might  come  to  some  future  agreement.  The  second 
committee,  that  on  the  laws  of  war,  adopted  new  rules  which  make  war 
on  land  less  barbarous  and  extends  the  Red  Cross  to  naval  warfare. 

CHOOSING  AN   UMPIRE. 

The  key  to  the  Avhole  subject,  and  that  which  became  the  most 
important  part  of  the  progi-am,  is  how  to  end  a  dispute  before  war 
begins.  ]\f any  differences  between  nations  have  been  settled  without 
war  by  calling  in  a  third  party,  just  as  an  umpire  on  the  ball  field 
is  called  upon  to  decide  which  side  is  in  the  right  Wouldn't  it  look 
ridiculous  if  the  two  teams  in  a  ball  game  should,  every  time  a  dis- 
puted point  arose,  stop  the  game  and  go  to  fighting  to  settle  the 
matter?  And  how  would  it  look  to  the  spectators  to  see  the  advan- 
tage given  to  a  side  merely  because  it  was  stronger  in  the  fist  scram- 
ble? And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  nations  do  which  go  to  war  to 
settle  disputes.  How  stupid  to  think  that  might  can  settle  who  is 
in  the  right 

WAH  NO  LONGER  NECESSARY. 

These  great  statesmen  at  The  Hague,  who  composed  the  third  com- 
mittee, recognized  the  folly  of  such  a  method  of  settling  disputes 
and  adopted  a  plan  which  encourages  the  nations  to  refer  all  their 
disputes  to  an  umpire  or  arbiter — ^in  other  words,  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration.  In  fact,  the  plan  which  this  committee 
adopted  makes  it  absolutely  unnecessary  for  nations  to  go  to  war 
with  each  other  in  the  future.  What  an  important  plan. .  To  save 
for  the  people  of  the  world  over  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  not  to  speak 
of  the  suffering  and  misery  which  war  always  brings.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  more  than  14,000,000  able-bodied  men  were  sacrificed 
in  war. 

The  committee  on  arbitration  divided  its  work  into  three  parts. 
It  said,  first,  that  if  two  nations  have  a  dispute,  serious  enough  to 
cause  war,  they  might  call  in  another  nation  or  nations  who  would 
view  the  matter  with  them  in  an  impartial  light  and  thus  try  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  settlement  A  further  important  statement 
was  made — ^that  one  or  more  powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  might, 
of  their  own  free  will,  offer  their  assistance.    This  provision,  called 
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"Special  Mediation  by  Neutral  Powers,"  certainly  meant  a  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  nations  toward  each  other. 

THE  PEACE  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

Before  this  rule  was  adopted  any  offer  on  the  part  of  any  nation 
to  intercede  or  intervene  between  two  powers  at  variance  would  have 
been  considered  an  unfriendly  act  and  would  probably  have  occa- 
sioned jealous  distrust.  We  can  see  how  important  this  provision 
is  by  the  action  of  President  Boosevelt,  who,  during  the  war  between 
Busaa  and  Japan,  invited  these  two  powers  to  send  delegates  to  a 
meeting  which  he  hoped  might  bring  about  the  end  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  wars  in  history.  During  this  conference,  which  was 
held  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Ports- 
mouth, the  peoples  of  the  world  looked  on  with  interest  and  sym- 
pathy and  it  was  the  cconmon  hope  that  war  should  cease. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan,  which  the  committee  on  arbitration 
adopted,  stated  that  a  useful  method  of  avoiding  war  between  nations 
might  be  to  appoint  committees  composed  of  men  from  other 
countries,  which  should 'inquire  into  the  disputed  case.  Sudi  com- 
mittees were  called  ''  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry.''  For.  a 
long  time  the  delegates  discussed  this  matter,  and  it  seemed  almost  as 
if  they  would  come  to  no  agreement.  The  act  was  finally  approved, 
however,  although  it  was  stated  that  only  those  cases  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  honor  or  essential  interests  of  a  nation  would 
be  considered  as  coming  under  this  rule. 

THE  "  DOGGER  BANK  AFFAIK." 

But  six  years  after  the  conference  adjourned,  this  provision  enabled 
the  powers  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to  settle  speedily  and  peace- 
fully a  grave  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  them.  When,  during 
the  Bussian- Japanese  war,  the  Russian  fleet  fired  on  the  British  fish- 
ing vessels,  there  was  great  excitement  in  England.  Before  1899 
she  might  have  plunged  into  war,  for  her  honor  had  been  touched. 
Her  citizens  had  been  fired  on  by  a  foreign  fleet.  But  imder  this 
rule  of  inquiry,  England  could  honorably  refer  this  matter  to  an  in- 
vestigating committee.  One  was  appointed,  which  proved  that  the 
Bussian  ship  had  mistaken  the  British  fishing  vessels  for  the  Japanese 
fleet.  The  committee  recommended  that  an  indemnity  of  $350,000 
be  paid  by  the  Bussian  Government  to  the  families  of  the  English 
fishermen.  This  was  gladly  done  and  both  sides  were  satisfied  with 
the  outcome  of  this  unhappy  occurrence.  The  "  Dogger  bank  affair," 
as  this  was  called,  will  always  be  regarded  as  an  important  event  in 
world  affairs. 
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THE  HAGITE  GOUBT  OF  ABBITRATION. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration,  and,  in- 
need,  of  the  first  peace  conference,  was  the  establishment  of  a  court 
where  nations  in  dispute  could  take  their  cases  and  have  them  tried, 
just  as  people  living  in  the  various  countries  can  refer  their  contro- 
versies to  the  courts  for  settlement.  This  court  was  to  be  the  umpire 
or  arbiter,  and,  therefore,  it  was  called  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitration.  Since  this  is  situated  at  The  Hague,  it  is  sometimes 
called  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  importance  of  this 
court  was  well  imderstood  by  tliose  far-sighted  statesmen,  who 
adopted  every  measure  possible  which  could  make  the  court  useful  to 
nations.  They  passed  a  rule  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each 
power  to  remind  disputants  that  the  court  existed.  This  has  well 
proved  its  worth,  for  since  it  was  opened  in  April,  1901,  eleven  im- 
portant cases  of  international  controversy,  representing  nearly  every 
great  nation  of  the  world,  have  been  settled  by  its  judges.  The 
American  people  like  to  remember  that  it  was  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  that  took  the  first  case  there. 

THE  HAGUE  PALACE  OF  PEACE. 

The  future  headquarters  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
is  situated  on  the  avenue  leading  from  The  Hague  to  Sdieveningen. 
At  present  the  passer-by  sees  nothing  but  a  great  forest  of  scaffold- 
ing, which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  left,  a  little  distance  from  the  road. 
Among  the  scaffold  poles,  however,  is  rising  the  Palace  of  Peace, 
toward  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  which  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie gave  the  Netherlands  Government  the  sum  of  $1,500,000.  The 
comer  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  at  the  time  of  the  second  Hague 
conference  in  1907. 

The  use  of  this  court  has  convinced  the  nations  more  and  more 
that  arbitration  is  the  only  sane  and  sensible  way  of  settling  inter- 
national difficulties,  and  since  the  first  Hague  conference  over  a 
hundred  agreements  have  been  made  between  nations  to  submit  cer- 
tain classes  of  disputes  to  arbitration.  Thirty-six  nations  have  thus 
expressed  their  desire  to  use  the  court,  while  the  United  States  is  a 
party  to  twenty -five  of  Ihese  treaties. 

GIFTS  OP  THE  NATIONS. 

All  countries  are  contributing  to  the  adornment  of  the  palace. 
Great  Britain  gives  the  four  stained-glass  windows  of  the  Great 
Court;  France  a  picture  by  Besnard  for  this  court,  and  Grobelins 
tapestries,  designed  by  Luc  O.  Mercon,  for  the  small ;  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment a  collection  of  paintings,  by  Ferdinand  Bol,  for  a  room 
over  the  Small  Court  and  seven  stained-glass  windows  for  the  stair- 
case; Germany  the  monumental  entrance  gates  to  the  groimds;  Italy 
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part  of  the  marble  for  the  corridor;  Austria  the  bronze  and  crystal 
candelabra;  Norway  the  granite  for  the  entrance  slopes;  Sweden, 
granite  for  the  basement  and  certain  columns;  Denmark  the  porce- 
lain for  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard ;  Switzerland  the  works  of  the 
clocks;  Kussia  a  jasper  vase,  over  11  feet  high,  for  the  central  hall; 
the  United  States  a  large  marble  group  representing  the  purpose  of 
the  building,  "  Peace  through  Justice,"  for  the  first  landing  of  the 
staircase;  Mexico,  onyx  for  the  staircase;  Belgium  (probably)  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  building;  and  Japan  some  gold-embroidered 
tapestries  for  the  room  of  the  administrative  council,  which  is  pan- 
eled in  wood  from  Brazil. 

The  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  which  will  contribute  much  to  the 
beauties  of  the  palace,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Mawson,  of  London,  whose  design  shows  a  judicious  blending  of 
formal  vistas  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  wood. 

THE  ABBIIBATION   TREATIES  NEGOTIATED  BT   THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 

GBSAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

The  arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  enlarge  the  field  of  arbitrable  subjects 
embraced  in  the  treaties  ratified  by  the  three  Governments  in  1908. 
The  treaties  provide  for  reference  to  The  Hague,  or  a  similar  tri- 
bunal, questions  which  have  heretofore  been  left  entirely  to  diplo- 
matic negotiation.  They  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  High 
Commission,  to  which  shall  be  referred  any  controversy  between  this 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain  or  France,  on  the 
other,  before  such  controversy  has  been  submitted  to  an  arbitral  body 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Moreover,  the  treaties  provide  that 
reference  of  a  controversy  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  may  be 
deferred  for  one  year,  thus  allowing  diplomatic  adjustment  without 
an  appeal  to  the  commission. 

The  Joint  High  Commission,  according  to  the  treaties,  consists  of 
three  representatives  from  each  Government  concerned  in  the  dis- 
pute. The  commission  is  empowered  to  report  to  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments its  recommendations  and  conclusions,  and  then  the  matter 
is  ready  for  final  arbitration.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
concurring  with  the  President,  has  the  power  to  determine  for  this 
country  if  the  case  shall  go  to  The  Hague  Court.  Thus,  under  these 
treaties,  the  United  States  may  go  directly  to  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague  or  to  the  Joint  High  Commission.  The  report  of 
this  commission  is  not  binding,  except  where  opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  question  at  issue  is  subject  to  arbitration  under 
the  first  article  of  the  treaties.  If  such  is  the  case,  five  out  of  six 
members  of  the  commission  must  so  decide  and  the  verdict  is  conclu* 
sive  upon  both  Governments, 
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THE   SECOND  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

The  results  of  the  first  peace  conference  are  far  greater  than  the 
world  ever  dreamed  of.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  result  of  all  was 
the  calling  of  a  second  peace  congress,  which  was  held  in  1907,  and 
which  included  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Fourteen  decisions  were  agreed  upon  by  this  conference,  but  the 
most  important  was  the  one  which  concerned  the  Hague  Court.  This 
world  umpire,  situated  at  The  Hague,  had  shown  its  ability  to  settle 
any  dispute  that  might  arise  between  nations;  but  the  second  peace 
conference  made  this  doubly  assured.  These  statesmen  decided  that, 
in  case  of  a  conflict  between  two  powers,  either  of  them  might  go  to 
the  court  and  ask  to  have  the  difference  settled,  even  though  the  other 
were  unwilling  to  have  the  case  referred.  This  was  indeed  a  great 
improvement  over  the  rule  made  by  the  first  peace  confer^ioe,  which 
compelled  both  nations  to  agree  to  submit  their  difference  to  the 
court  before  it  could  be  tried.  Our  American  del^ates  at  The 
Hague,  who  brought  this  matter  up,  believed  that  no  nations  would 
refuse  to  allow  the  case  to  go  before  the  court  when  the  request  of 
the  other  was  thus  made  public  to  the  whole  world. 

A  SUPREME  COURT  OP  THE  WORLD. 

Our  American  delegates  in  the  second  Hague  conference  urged  very 
strongly  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court,  which 
should  be  to  the  nations  of  the  world  what  our  Supreme  Court  is  to 
the  States  of  the  United  States.  Eight  years  before,  at  the  first  peace 
conference,  the  delegates  thought  that  it  would  be  perfectly  imprac- 
ticable to  have  such  a  court,  but  this  conference  decided  unanimouslv 
that  it  was  not  only  practicable  but  very  desirable.  Everything  was 
agreed  upon  which  should  make  the  court  a  reality  except  the  method 
of  selecting  judges.  This  matter  will  undoubtedly  be  settled  before 
long.  As  Ambassador  Choate  and  Secretary  Hay  said  in  their  re- 
port to  the  United  States  Government,  "  a  little  time,  a  little  patience, 
and  the  great  work  is  accomplished." 

THE  THIRD  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which  the  second  peace  conference 
gave  to  the  world  was  its  decision  in  favor  of  holding  regular  confer- 
ences. This  not  only  laid  the  foundation  for  a  Parliament  of  the 
Nations,  which  has  been  the  dream  of  poets  and  statesmen  for  the 
past  three  centuries,  but,  by  its  vote  providing  for  a  third  conf eraice, 
it  has  really  started  the  most  important  instituti(m  in  promoting  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  was  Secretary  Root  who  first  proposed  that 
the  second  conference  should  arrange  for  the  holding  of  regular  ones 
in  the  future,  and  as  the  vote  was  passed,  a  third  peace  conference 
will  probably  convene  in  the  summer  of  1915, 
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THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OOUNCII.. 


President — ^The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Netherlands. 
Members — The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  signatory  powers 
accredited  to  The  Hague. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COURT. 

The  court  consists  of  a  panel  of  130  eminent  jurists  appointed  by 
40  sovereign  countries,  each  country  appointing  from  one  to  four 
members.    The  judges  in  any  given  case  are  selected  from  this  list. 

The  members  from  the  United  States  are — 

John  W.  Griggs,  formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

George  Gray,  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  formerly  United  States 
Senator. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  am- 
bassador extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  Constantinople. 

The  countries  represented  are — 


1.  Argentina. 

2.  Austria-Hungary. 

3.  Belgium. 

4.  Bolivia, 

5.  Brazil. 

6.  Bulgaria. 

7.  Chile. 

8.  China. 

9.  Colombia. 

10.  Cuba. 

11.  Denmark. 

12.  Dominican  Republic. 

13.  Ecuador. 

14.  France. 


15.  Germany. 

16.  Great  Britain. 

17.  Greece. 

18.  Guatemala. 

19.  Hayti. 

20.  Holland. 

21.  Italy. 

22.  Japan. 

23.  Luxemburg. 

24.  Mexico. 

25.  Nicaragua. 

26.  Norway. 

27.  Peru. 

28.  Persia. 


39.  Portugal. 

30.  Roumania. 

31.  Russia. 

32.  Salvador. 

33.  Servia. 

34.  Spain. 

35.  Sweden. 

36.  Switzerland. 

37.  Turkey. 

38.  United  States. 

39.  Uruguay. 

40.  Venezuela. 


THE  NOBEL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Nobel  Committee  consists  of  five  members  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament,  and  this  committee  determines  each  year  who  shall 
receive  the  forty-thousand-dollar  prize  left  by  the  will  of  Alfred 
Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  to  be  given  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  done  the  most  for  peace  during  the  year.  The  award  is  made 
each  year  on  December  10,  the  date  of  the  founder's  death.  The  prize 
winners  thus  far  are: 

1901 — Henri  Dunant,  Swiss,  and  Frederic  Passy,  French. 

1902 — ^E.  Duconmiun  and  A.  Gobat,  both  Swiss. 
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1903— W.  R.  Cremer,  English. 

1904 — ^The  Institution  of  International  Law,  the  first  award  to 

an  institution. 
1905 — ^Baroness  von  Suttner,  Austrian. 
1906 — ^President  Theodore  Boosevelt,  American. 
1907 — ^Emesto  Teodbro  Moneta,  Italian,  and  Louis  Renault, 

French. 
1908 — ^K.  P.  Arnoldson,  Swede,  and  M.  F.  Bajer,  Dane. 
1909 — Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  French,  and  Auguste 

Beemaert,  Belgian. 

1910 — ^The  International  Peace  Bureau,  at  Berne. 

1911 — ^Tobias  Michael  Carel  Asser,  Belgian,  and  Alfred  Fried, 
Austrian. 


THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  was  founded  in  1888  by  the  English 
carpenter,  William  Randall  Cremer,  since  crowned  with  the  Nobel 
peace  prize.  It  is  open  to  all  men  who  have  been  members  of  national 
parliaments.  It  deals  primarily  with  questions  of  international  law 
and  peace.  It  has  met  almost  every  year  since  it  was  founded,  and 
its  proceedings  have  ever  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  world 
statesman  and  peace  advocate.  It  is  responsible,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  calling  of  both  the  first  and  second  Hague  conferences. 
It  now  has  a  membership  of  some  three  thousand;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  only  about  fifteen  thousand  legislators  who 
sit  in  the  national  parliaments  of  the  world,  it  is  seen  that  already  one 
in  every  five  is  committed  to  the  peace  idea.  Should  the  union  grow 
anywhere  near  so  fast  in  the  future  as  it  has  grown  in  the  past,  it  will 
not  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  nations  can,  if  they  desire,  actually 
vote  peace  on  earth.  Over  two  hundred  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  are  now  represented  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  Mr.  Richard  Bartholdt,  of  Missouri,  is  chairman  of  the 
American  group. — Hamilton  Holt,  in  The  TVbrld's  Work,  March, 
1911. 


THE  CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE. 

Through  the  great  benefaction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  has 
transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees  bonds  valued  at  $11,500,000  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  the  world  has  now  in  its 
possession  a  powerful  engine  for  the  accomplishment  of  world  peace. 
This  endowment  furnishes  the  means  for  a  systematic  effort  to  reach 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  by  scientific  argument  and  exposition. 
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The  trustees  of  the  endowment  are  to  carry  on  their  work  in  three 
divisions :  International  law,  Economics  and  history,  and  Intercourse 
and  education.  These  three  divisions  represent  the  juristic,  the  eco- 
nomic, and  the  educational  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  division  of 
international  law  is  under  the  direction  of  James  Brown  Scott;  the 
second  division  imder  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia  University; 
and  the  third  has,  as  acting  director,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  FOR  PEACE. 

At  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  1905  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman  initiated 
a  movement  for  the  introduction  of  peace  propaganda  into  colleges 
and  universities.  At  the  conference  of  that  year  a  committee  on  col- 
leges and  universities  was  appointed,  of  which  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
E.  A.  Alderman,  James  B.  Angell,  Seth  Low,  L.  Clark  Seelye,  and 
Andrew  D.  White  are  members.  The  correspondence  with  colleges 
has  been  carried  on  by  H.  C.  Phillips,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Mohonk  Conference.  Through  the  influence  of  this  committee,  over 
250  colleges  and  universities  are  observing  Peace  Day,  several  are 
giving  special  lectures  on  the  peace  movement,  and  many  have 
arranged  for  debates  and  oratorical  contests  on  the  subject. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association,  due  to  the  initiative  of 
President  Byers,  of  Goshen  College,  and  Prof.  Russell,  of  Earlham 
College,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  about  70  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  West,  "  united  for  the  promotion  of  organized 
activities  among  the  students  and  educators  in  support  of  the  inter- 
national arbitration  and  peace  movement."  The  main  work  of  the 
association  consists  of  intercollegiate  and  interstate  oratorical  contests 
for  prizes  upon  subjects  representing  different  phases  of  the  question 
of  international  peace. 

A  very  important  movement  is  that  represented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  which  had  its  beginning  in  1903. 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At  that  time  an  International  Club, 
composed  of  16  foreign  and  2  native  students,  was  formed.  In  1907 
the  National  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  "  bringing  closer  together  men  from  different  countries 
to  learn  the  customs,  viewpoints,  and  characteristics  of  other  nation- 
alities, to  remove  national  prejudices,  and  to  establish  international 
friendships."  To-day  there  are  over  30  of  these  clubs,  representing 
as  many  colleges.  In  these  clubs  the  membership  consists  of  not  more 
than  one-half  American  students,  and  in  some  cases  20  or  more  nations 
are  represented  in  the  foreign  membership. 

The  American  School  Peace  League  was  the  outcome  of  the  First 
National  Peace  Congress,  held  in  New  York  in  1907.  At  this  con- 
gress a  young  people's  meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  about  five 
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thousand  delegates  from  the  public  and  private  schools  of  New  York 
City.  William  H.  Maxwell  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  of  the  French  Senate ;  William  T. 
Stead,  of  London;  William  H.  Maxwell,  and  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  work  out 
a  plan  to  interest  teachers  in  the  general  international  movement. 
The  final  result  of  the  committee's  action  was  the  American  School 
Peace  League,  which  was  organized  in  1908.  Its  aim  is  "  to  promote, 
through  the  schools  and  the  educational  public  of  America,  the  inter- 
ests of  international  justice  and  fraternity." 

The  league  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  State  branches,  numbering 
28,  which  hold  their  annual  meetings  at  the  time  of  the  conventions 
of  the  State  teachers'  associations.  In  some  of  the  States  branches 
have  been  formed  in  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges.  These 
brancl}es  usually  hold  their  annual  meetings  near  the  Eighteenth  of 
May,  and  in  many  cases  provide  the  program  for  the  Eighteenth  of 
May  observance. 

The  following  is  the  plan  for  State  branch  work  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  ihe  league: 

1.  To  reach  all  educational  gatherings  and  summer  schools  of  the 
State  with  good  speakers  and  the  distribution  of  literature. 

2.  To  reach  the  educational  and  daily  press  of  the  State,  and  to 
supply  school  papers  with  interesting  articles. 

8.  To  place  peace  literature  in  public,  school,  college,  and  traveling 
libraries;  to  encourage  the  organization  of  study  circles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  out  practical  helps  for  teachers;  to  include  peace 
literature  in  study-circle  lists. 

4.  To  encourage  superintendents  to  make  history  courses  which 
shall  have  a  broad  and  sympathetic  world  outlook. 

5.  To  procure  the  observance  of  the  Eighteenth  of  May. 

6.  To  encourage  the  organization  of  Ix^nch  leagues  in  high  and 
normal  schools. 

7.  To  encourage  orations  and  essays  on  international  peace. 

The  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  ideas  of  the  league  is  not 
confined  to  this  country.  Ministers  of  education  and  prominent  edu- 
cators in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  indorsed  the  plans 
oudined  in  the  league's  activities  and  have  expressed  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  a  world-wide  plan  for  developing  international  standards 
in  teaching,  especially  the  subject  of  history.  The  league  has  been 
active  during  the  past  two  years  in  organizing  an  International  Edu- 
cational Council ;  and,  resulting  from  the  two  European  visits  of  the 
secretary,  two  representatives  of  the  council  have  been  secured  in  12 
different  countries.  The  international  exchange  between  the  British 
teachers'  associations  and  the  National  Education  Association  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  trend  of  educational  thought.    In  fulfilling 
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the  purpose  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation last  July,  the  secretary  of  the  league  was  received  by  the 
various  teachers'  associations  of  Great  Britain  last  autumn  and  met 
with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  project  for  an  international 
council.  Michael  Sadler,  former  secretary  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  Sir  James  Yoxall,  secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  the  two  representatives  from  Great 
Britain.  All  cooperation,  then,  in  this  direction  is  a  part  of  a  world- 
wide plan'  for  promoting  international  friendliness. 

The  method  of  the  league  is  to  secure  the  interest  of  teachers  in 
the  broad  idea  of  international  good  will,  and  to  stimulate  their  study 
of  the  events  in  world  politics  which  affect  the  political  status  of  the 
United  States  in  international  affairs.  All  this  is  founded  on  a  deep- 
rooted  sentiment  against  the  ineffectiveness  and  the  tuireasonableness 
of  war  in  settling  international  difficulties,  and  on  the  substitution  of 
judicial  procedura  This,  in  turn,  has  developed  a  new  point  of 
view  in  the  interpretation  of  historical  events,  which  places  the  em- 
phasis in  history  teaching  on  the  causes  and  results  of  wars  rather 
than  on  the  details  of  battles  and  military  campaigns,  and  on  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  of  life.  It  is  this  kind  of  teaching 
in  the  schools  which  the  league,  through  its  committee  on  teadiing 
history,  is  urging.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution  which 
Miss  Kate  Stevens  brought  from  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  expresses  very  well  the  principles  of  the  American  School 
Peace  League  in  reference  to  teaching  history : 

The  council  are  convinced  that  teacliers  liave  more  opportunities  than  any 
other  persons  of  promoting  and  developing  in  the  young  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood in  the  human  race,  toward  which  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  working,  through  the  teaching  of  history,  and  look  forward  with  much 
hope  to  the  early  coming  of  the  time  when,  in  all  countries,  the  fostering  of 
patriotism  will  be  combined  with  the  inculcation  of  a  broad  and  sympathetic 
world  outlook  in  the  history  lesson.  In  such  a  way  only  can  the  desirable 
spirit  be  generally  diffused  through  all  civilized  peoples. 

The  league  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  children  old  enough  to  study 
history  should  be  taught  the  events  connected  with  the  two  Hague 
conferences.  These  represent  the  initiation  of  official  international 
agreements,  leading  specifically  toward  international  conciliation. 
The  principles  which  prompted  and  governed  these  congresses  have 
so  impressed  themselves  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  nations  that  from  now  on  they  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  of  the  people.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  the  course  of 
study  should  include  the  teaching  of  these  events  which  are  really 
affecting  the  life  for  which  the  schools  are  preparing.  The  league 
therefore  urges  the  observance  in  the  schools  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises, of  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  First  Hague  Confer- 
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enoe  (the  Eighteenth  of  May)  as  a  particularly  fitting  time  for  such 
teaching.  This  is  especially  desirable,  since  the  Eighteenth  of  May 
is  now  observed  by  many  organizations  and  institutions  all  over  the 
world. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED   BY  NATIONAL   EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1911, 

The  very  material  advance  made  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  during 
the  past  year  encourages  the  National  Education  Association  to  urge 
a  more  widespread  dissemination  of  knowledge  upon  this  vital  sub- 
ject. We  commend  the  American  School  Peace  League  as  a  channel 
through  which  teachers  may  procure  such  knowledge,  together  with 
suggestions  for  its  presentation.  The  league  has  done  excellent  work 
in  collecting  and  organizing  material  which  appeals  both  to  children 
and  to  adults;  the  accuracy  of  its  statements  is  not  questioned;  its 
arguments  are  sound.  The  proposal  to  establish  a  world  tribunal  to 
fill  the  place  of  an  international  court  for  civilized  nations  is  worthy 

of  commendation  and  should  have  the  earnest  support  of  all  teachers. 
******* 

The  National  Education  Association  expresses  its  heartiest  recog- 
nition of  greetings  borne  to  its  members  by  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  head 
mistress  of  the  Montera  Street  Central  Council  School,  London ;  from 
the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  from  the  National 
Union  of  Teadiers;  from  the  London  Teachers'  Association;  from 
the  London  Head  Teachers'  Association ;  and  from  the  Child  Study 
Society  of  England. 

The  members  of  the  association  return  in  kind  these  cordial  pro- 
fessional greetings,  and  join  wiUi  their  fellow-teachers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  wishes  expressed  for  the  promotion  of 
international  good  will  and  the  early  establishment  of  agencies  for 
the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  by  arbitration.  Further, 
we  do  hereby  accredit  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace  League^  as  the  delegate  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Education  Association  to  bear  our  return 
greetings  to  the  organizations  whose  greetings  Miss  Stevens  has 
brought  to  us. 
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PEACE  PRIZE  CONTEST. 

Under  the  auspices  of 

The  American  School  Peace  League. 

Open  to  pupils  of  all  countries. 

Two  sets  of  prises,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabnry  prizes,  are  offered  for  the 
best  essays  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  opportwUiy  and  duty  of  the  schools  in  the  international  peace  move- 
ment.   Open  to  seniors  In  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  ttco  Hague  Peace  Conferences.  Open  to  seniors  In 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty,  and  twenty-five  dollars  will  be  given  for 
the  three  best  essays  in  both  sets. 

This  contest  is  oi)en  for  the  year  1912  to  the  pupils  of  the  secondary  and 
normal  schools  in  all  countries. 

Amebican  Juboes. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  president  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Bdith  C.  Westcott,  principal  Western  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Anna  J.  McKeag,  professor  of  education,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

E.  C.  Warriner,  superintendent  of  schools,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Ebenezer  Mackey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

William  H.  Elson,  former  superintendent  of  schools,  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

L.  J.  Abbott,  department  of  American  history,  Central  State  Normal  School, 
Edmond,  Okla. 

Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 

Elndicott  Peabody,  head  master  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

Eubopean  Judges. 

Henri  La  Fontaine,  senator  of  Belgium,  Brussels,  professor  of  International 
law,  president  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Berne. 

Ferdinand  Buisson,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris,  honorary 
professor  at  the  University  of  Paris,  honorary  director  of  primary  education  to 
the  minister  of  public  Instruction,  Paris. 

Kirchenrat  Kroner,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Count  Angelo  de  Gubematis,  professor  at  the  University  of  Rome,  Italy. 

Emile  Amaud,  president  of  the  International  JjeAgue  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
vice  president  of  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  president  of  the  International 
Educational  Commission  of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  Luzarches,  France. 

Contest  closes  March  1,  19J2, 

coin)rrioNs  of  the  contest. 

Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  (a  length  of  3,000  words  is  suggested  as 
desirable),  and  must  be  written,  preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of 
paper,  8  by  10  inches,  with  a  margin  of  at  least  1^  inches.  Manuscripts  not 
easily  legible  will  not  be  considered. 
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The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear  on  the  essay,  which  should  he  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  giving  the  wrlter^s  name,  school,  and  home  address,  and 
sent  to  Mra  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  secretary  American  School  Peace  League,  405 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than  March  1,  1912.  Essays 
should  be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  priaes  will  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  league  in 
July,  1912. 

Information  concerning  literature  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary. 

In  1911  95  essays  were  handed  in  from  28  States.  The  winners  of  the  prizes 
follow : 

NOBMAL    ESSAYS. 

First  prtze— Matilda  Srager.  Plalnfieid,  N.  J. 
Second  prize — Inez  P.  Buxton,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Third  prize — Beulah  Peasley,  Ilortonville,  Wis. 

SEOONDABT  ESSAYS. 

First  prize — Harold  A.  Swnnk,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Second  prize — Louise  Farrar  Pennell,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Third  prize — TuUy  Stallard,  Greenncres,  Wash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  announced  two  sets  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  similar  work. 
These  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  first  prize  of  $200  and  a  second  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essays  on 
"  International  Peace,"  by  undergraduate  women  students  of  any  college  or 
university  in  the  United  Statea 

2.  A  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  "  International  Arbitration,"  by  an 
undergraduate  man  student  of  any  college  or  university  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

Full  information  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  contest  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  conference,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT   LITERATURE   IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

Literature  may  be  obtained  from  the  associations  given  below : 
World  Peace  Foundation,  29A  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Masa 
American  Association  for   International   Conciliation,   Substation   84,   New 
York  City. 
American  Peace  Society,  313-^14  Ck>lorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Maryland  Peace  Society,  1925  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TUBAL  CAIN. 

Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might. 

In  the  days  when  earth  was  young ; 
By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bri^t. 

The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung ; 
And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 

On  the  Iron  glowing  clear, 
Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  In  scarlet  showers, 

As  he  fSashioned  the  sword  and  spear. 
And  he  sang — **  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork ! 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  sword ! 
Hurrah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well, 

For  he  shall  be  king  and  lord !  '* 

To  Tubal  Gain  came  many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire. 
And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade. 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire ; 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong. 

Till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee ; 
And  they  gave  him  gifts  of  pearls  and  gold, 

And  spoils  of  the  forest  free. 
And  they  sang—"  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Who  hath  giv^i  us  strength  anew ! 
Hurrah  for  the  smith,  hurrah  for  the  fire. 

And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true ! " 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o*er  his  heart, 

Bre  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
And  Tubal  Gain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done ; 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind, 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed. 

In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
And  he  said,  "Alas !  that  I  ever  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan, 
The  spear  and  the  sword  for  men  whose  Joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man ! " 
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And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o*er  his  woe; 
And  his  hand  forebore  to  smite  the  ore^ 

And  his  furnace  smoldered  low. 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face, 

And  a  bright  courageous  eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work,' 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 
And  he  sang — *'  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork ! 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  tlie  air ; 
"  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made," 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 

And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past. 

In  friendship  joined  their  bands; 
Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall, 

And  plowed  the  willing  lands: 
And  sang—"  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain  1 

Our  staunch  good  friend  is  he ; 

And  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow. 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be." 

Charles  Maokat. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  mnglc  sails, 
Pilots  of  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  their  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro*  the  thunder-storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb*d  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furFd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  In  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  In  universal  law. 

— Locksley  Hall,  Alfred  Tknnyson. 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

This  is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  lo  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  village  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys; 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies. 
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I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groAn, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  nik 

In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

*  *  *  * 

Is  it,  O  man,  with  siKdi  discordant  noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices. 

And  Jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ! 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Gain  I 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "  Peace ! " 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 

— Henby  W.  Longfellow. 


Put  off,  put  off  your  mail,  ye  kings,  and  beat  your  brands  to  dust, 

A  surer  grasp  your  hands  must  know,  your  hearts  a  better  trust ; 

Nay,  bend  aback  the  lance's  point,  and  break  the  helmet  bar, 

A  noise  is  in  the  morning's  winds,  but  not  the  noise  of  war. 

Among  the  grassy  mountain  paths  the  glittering  troops  increase — 

They  come!    They  come! — ^how  fair  their  feet! — ^they  come  that  publish  peace! 

Yea,  Victory !  fair  Victory !  our  enemies',  and  ours. 

And  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light,  and  all  the  earth  with  fiowers. 

Ah !  still  depressed  and  dim  with  dew,  but  yet  a  little  while,  * 

And  radiant  with  the  deathless  rose  the  wilderness  i^all  smile. 

And  every  tender  living  thing  shall  feed  by  streams  of  rest. 

Nor  lamb  from  the  fold  be  lost,  nor  nursling  from  the  nest 

— John  Ruskin. 
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A  HYMN  OF  PEACE. 

(May  be  sung  to  the  music  of  Kellar's  American  Hymn.    It  was  sung  to  this 

music  at  the  "Jubilee,"  June  15,  iS69.) 

Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  wandered  too  long; 

Spread  thy  white  wings  to  the  sunshine  of  love ! 
Come  while  our  voices  are  blended  in  song, 

Fly  to  our  ark  like  the  storm-beaten  dove! 
Fly  to  our  ark  on  the  wings  of  the  dove, 

Speed  o'er  the  far-sounding  billows  of  song. 
Crowned  with  olive-leaf  garland  of  love. 

Angel  of  Peace,  thou  has  waited  too  long! 

Joyous  we  meet  on  this  altar  of  thine, 

Mingling  the  gifts  we  have  gathered  for  thee. 
Sweet  with  the  odors  of  myrtle  and  pine, 

Breeze  of  the  prairie  and  breath  of  the  sea ; 
Meadow  and  mountain  and  forest  and  sea — 

Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  myrtle  and  pine. 
Sweeter  the  incense  we  offer  to  thee. 

Brothers,  once  more  this  altar  of  thine! 

Angels  of  Bethlehem,  answer  the  strain! 

Hark !  a  new  birth-song  is  filling  the  sky ! 
Loud  as  the  storm-wind  that  tumbles  the  main 

Bid  the  full  breadth  of  the  organ  reply ; 
Let  the  loud  tempest  of  voices  reply 

Roll  its  long  surge  like  the  earth-shaking  main, 
Swell  the  vast  song  till  it  mounts  to  the  sky ! 

Angels  of  Bethlehem,  echo  the  strain ! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


HEROES  IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE. 

*Twas  said :  **  When  roar  of  drum  and  battle's  roar 

Shall  cease  upon  the  earth,  O,  then  no  more 

The  deed,  the  race  of  heroes  in  the  land." 

But  soarce  that  word  was  breathed  when  one  small  hand 

Lifted  victorious  o'er  a  giant  wrong 

That  had  its  victims  crushed  through  ages  long ; 

Some  woman  set  her  pale  and  quivering  face, 

Firm  as  a  rock,  against  a  man's  disgrace ; 

A  little  child  suffered  in  silence  lest 

His  savage  pain  should  wound  a  mother's  breast ; 

Some  quiet  scholar  flung  his  gauntlet  down 

And  risked,  in  Truth's  great  name,  the  synod's  frown ; 

A  civic  hero,  in  the  calm  realm  of  laws 

Did  that  which  suddenly  drew  a  world's  applause; 

And  one  to  the  pest  his  lithe  young  body  gave 

That  he  a  thousand  thousand  lives  might  save. 

— Selected. 
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THE  BETTER  WAY. 

Who  Berres  his  country  best? 
Not  he  who,  for  a  brief  and  stormy  space, 
Leads  forth  her  armies  to  the  fierce  affray. 
Short  is  the  time  of  turmoil  and  unrest, 
Long  years  of  peace  succeed  it  and  replace : 

There  is  a  better  way. 

Who  serves  his  country  best? 
Not  he  who  guides  her  senates  in  debate. 
And  makes  the  laws  which  are  her  prop  and  stay; 
Not  he  who  wears  the  poet's  purple  vest 
And  sings  her  songs  of  love  and  grief  and  fate : 

There  is  a  better  way. 

He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  Joins  the  tide  that  lifts  her  nobly  on. 
For  speech  has  myriad  tongues  for  every  day 
And  song  but  one;  and  law  within  the  breast 
Is  stronger  than  the  graven  law  on  stone : 

This  is  a  better  way. 

He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  pure  life,  and  doeth  righteous  deed, 
And  walks  straight  paths — ^however  others  stray — 
And  leaves  his  sons  as  uttermost  bequest 
A  stainless  record  which  all  men  may  read : 

This  is  the  better  way. 

No  drop  but  serves  the  slowly  lifting  tide, 
No  dew  but  has  an  errand  to  some  flower, 
No  smallest  star  but  sheds  some  helpful  ray. 
And  man  by  man,  each  giving  to  all  the  rest, 
Makes  the  firm  bulwark  of  the  country's  power : 

There  is  no  better  way. 

— Susan  Coolidqe. 


When  earth  as  on  some  evil  dreams. 

Looks  back  upon  her  wars. 
And  the  white  light  of  Christ  outstreams, 

From  the  red  disk  of  Mars, 
His  fame  who  led  the  stormy  van 

Of  battle  well  may  cease. 
But  never  that  which  crowns  the  man 

Whose  victory  is  peace. 

— John  Gbeenleaf  Whittfeb. 
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THE  FATHERLAND. 

Where  Is  the  true  man's  fatherland? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  Is  born? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned? 
Oh  yes !  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Ts  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 

Where  God  is  Qod  and  man  Is  man? 

Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this? 
Oh  yes!  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 

Joy's  myrtle-wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 

Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  true  and  fair, 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 
His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland ! 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 
Where'er  one  man  may  help  another — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother — 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine ! 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland ! 

— jAlfRS  RtrSSFXL  LOWELU 


RING  OUT  THE  OLD,  RING  IN  THE  NEW. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes^ 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  a  slowly-dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  law& 

Ring  out  old  shu])es  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  In  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
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Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Ring  In  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

— ^Alfbed  Tennyson. 


THE  CHERRY  FESTIVAL  AT  NAUMBURG. 

(A  ballad  founded  an  fact.) 

Hard  by  the  walls  of  Naumburg  town. 

Four  hundred  years  ago, 
Procoplus  his  soldiers  led 

To  fight  their  Saxon  foe. 
The  blue  sky  bent  above  the  earth 

In  benediction  mute; 
The  tranquil  fields  reposed  content 

In  blossom,  grain,  and  fruit. 

But  vain  the  benedicite 

Of  tender,  brooding  sky; 
And  vainly  peaceful,  smiling  fields 

Gave  eloquent  reply. 
Unsoothed,  unmoved.  In  nature's  calm. 

The  Hussite  army  lay, 
A  deadly,  threatening  human  storm. 

With  Naumburg  in  its  way. 

To  swift  destruction  now  seemed  doomed 

The  dear  old  Saxon  town; 
Before  Procopius  the  Great 

The  strongest  walls  went  down. 
But  soon  upon  the  soft,  calm  air. 

Game  sound  of  tramping  feet; 
The  Hussites  quickly  flew  to  arms, 

Their  hated  foe  to  meet 

Ready  they  stood  to  face  the  charge; 

The  great  gate  opened  wide. 
And  out  there  poured,  not  armed  men. 

But,  marching  side  by  side. 
The  little  children  of  the  town, 

Whose  bright  eyes  met  their  gaze 
With  Innocence  and  courage  all 

Unversed  in  war's  dread  ways. 

The  men  threw  all  their  weapons  down 

At  sight  so  strange  and  fair; 
They  took  the  children  in  their  arms. 

They  stroked  their  flaxen  hair, 
They  kissed  their  cheeks  and  sweet  red  lips» 

They  told  how  back  at  home 
They'd  left  such  little  ones  as  these. 

And  then  they  bade  them  come. 
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To  cherry  orchards  close  at  hand, 

And  there  they  stripped  the  trees 
Of  branches  rich  with  clustered  fruit ; 

Their  little  arms  with  these 
They  filled,  and  with  kind  words  of  peace 

They  sent  them  back  to  town. 
The  soldiers  then  all  marched  away, 

Nor  thought  of  war's  renown. 

And  now  each  year  at  cherry  time, 

In  Naumburg  you  may  see 
The  little  children  celebrate 

This  strange,  sweet  victory. 
Once  more  the  sound  of  tramping  feet 

Is  heard  as,  side  by  side. 
They  march  throughout  the  quaint  old  town. 

In  childhood's  Joyous  pride. 

Once  more  they  bear  within  their  arms 

Green  branches,  thro'  whose  leaves 
Ripe  cherries  gleam,  that  tell  a  tale 

More  strange  than  fancy  weaves, 
About  a  bloodless  battle  fought 

Four  centuries  ago. 
When  children  saved  old  Naumburg  town 

By  conquering  its  foe. 


RECESSIONAL. 

God  of  our  fathers,  kno\m  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget  I 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart — 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  Sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget  I 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  aw 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use. 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  I 
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For  beatben  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  Iron  shard — 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust. 
And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boasts  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord. 

— ^RuDYABD  Kipling. 


THESE  THINGS  SHALL  BE. 

These  things  shall  be !  A  loftier  race 
Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise. 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyea 

They  shall  be  gentle,  brave,  and  strong. 
Not  to  spill  human  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 
On  earth  and  fire  and  sea  and  air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land. 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free ; 

In  every  human  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

New  arts  shall  bloom,  of  loftier  mould. 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies; 

And  every  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise. 

There  shall  be  no  more  sin  nor  shame. 

And  wrath  and  wrong  shall  fettered  lie; 
For  man  shall  be  at  one  with  God 

In  bonds  of  firm  necessity. 


OH,  BEAUTIFUL,  MY  COUNTRY. 

(Tune:  Webb.) 

Oh,  Beautiful,  my  country. 

Be  thine  a  nobler  care 
Than  all  the  wealth  of  commerce, 

Thy  harvests  waving  fair; 
Be  it  thy  pride  to  lift  up 

The  manhood  of  the  i)oor; 
Be  thou  to  the  oppressed 

Fair  Freedom's  open  door! 

For  thee  our  fathers  suffered; 

For  thee  they  toiled  and  prayed; 
Upon  thy  holy  altar 

Their  willing  lives  they  laid. 
Thou  hast  no  common  birthright; 

Grand  memories  on  thee  shine; 
The  blood  of  pilgrim  nations 

Commingled  flows  in  thine. 
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Oh,  Beaatlful,  our  country. 

Round  thee  In  love  we  draw ; 
Thine  Is  the  grace  of  freedom. 

The  majesty  of  law. 
Be  righteousness  thy  scepter, 

Justice  thy  diadem ; 
And  in  thy  shining  forehead 

Be  peace  the  crowning  gem. 


HEAR,  O  YE  NATIONS. 

(Written  for  the  Second  National  Peace  Congress.) 

(Tune:  Lyona) 

Hear,  hear,  O  ye  Nations,  and  hearing  obey 

The  cry  from  the  past  and  the  call  of  to-day ! 
Earth  wearies  and  wastes  with  her  fresh  life  outiM)ured, 

With  glut  of  the  cannon,  and  spoil  of  the  sword. 

A  new  era  opens,  transcending  the  old, 

It  calls  for  new  leaders,  for  new  ranks  unrolled; 

For  war*s  grim  tradition  it  maketh  appeal. 
To  service  of  man  in  the  world's  commonweal. 

The  workers  afield,  in  the  mill  and  the  mart. 

In  commerce,  in  council,  in  science  and  art, 
Shnll  bring  of  their  gifts  and  together  create, 

The  manifold  life  of  the  flrm-builded  State. 

And  more  shall  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 

Be  shield  to  the  weak  and  a  curb  to  the  strong. 
When  counsel  prevails  and,  the  battle  flags  furled. 

The  High  Court  of  Nations  gives  law  to  the  world. 

And  Thou,  O  my  Country,  from  many  made  one, 

Ijast-bom  of  the  nations,  at  morning  Thy  sun. 
Arise  to  the  place  Thou  art  given  to  fill, 

And  lead  the  world-triumph  of  peace  and  good  will. 

— Frederick  L.  Hosmer. 


NATIONAL  HYMN. 

God  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty  hand 
I..eads  forth  in  beauty  all  the  starry  band 
Of  shining  worlds  in  splendor  through  the  skies. 
Our  grateful  songs  before  Thy  throne  arise. 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  In  the  j^ast, 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is  cast ; 
Be  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and  stay. 
Thy  word  our  law,  Thy  paths  our  chos^i  way. 

From  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence. 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever-sure  defence ; 
Thy  true  religion  in  our  hearts  increased. 
Thy  bounteous  goodness  nourish  us  in  peace. 
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Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way, 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending  day ; 
Fill  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace  divine. 
And  glory,  laud,  and  praise  be  ever  Thine. 

Amen. 


QUOTATIONS. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ending  a  dispute — discussion  and  force;  the  latter 
manner  is  simply  that  of  the  brute  beasts;  the  former  is  proper  to  beings  gifted 
with  reason.  — Cicero. 

If  there  is  In  the  affairs  of  mortal  men  any  one  thing  which  It  is  proper  to 
explode,  and  Incumbent  upon  every  man  by  every  lawful  means  to  avoid,  to 
deprecate,  to  oppose,  that  one  thing  is,  doubtless,  war.  — EIrasmits. 

Our  country  is  not  the  only  thing  to  which  we  owe  our  allegiance.  It  is  also 
owed  to  justice  and  to  humanity.  Patriotism  consists  not  in  waving  a  flag,  but 
in  striving  that  our  country  shall  be  righteous  as  well  as  strong. 

-^— James  Brtce. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  lieep  abreast  with  Truth; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires !  we  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  Itey. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  something  has  influence  besides 
"the  bayonet.  — Daniel  Webster. 

The  more  you  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  people  in  times  of  peace,  the  greater 
will  be  your  strength  when  the  hour  of  peril  comes.         — Benjamin  Disraeli. 

The  era  of  true  peace  on  earth  will  not  come  so  long  as  a  tremendous  per- 
centage of  your  taxes  goes  to  educate  men  in  the  trades  of  slaughter. 

— ^Reginald  Wright  Kaufman. 

The  more  I  study  the  world  the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the  inability  of  force 
to  create  anything  durable.  — Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena. 

War  will  eliminate  itself.  By  the  next  centennial,  arbitration  will  rule  the 
world.  — General  Sheridan,  In  1876. 

If  the  press  of  the  world  would  adopt  and  persist  in  the  high  resolve  that  war 
should  be  no  more,  the  clangor  of  arms  would  cease.  — ^John  Hat. 

My  first  wish  is  to  see  the  whole  world  at  peace  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  as 
one  band  of  brothers,  striving  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  — George  Washington. 

An  wars  are  follies,  very  expensive  and  very  mischievous  ones.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace.  When  will  mankind  be  con- 
vinced and  agree  to  settle  their  diflicultles  by  arbitration? 

— Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1783. 

I  recoil  with  horror  at  the  ferociousness  of  man.  Will  nations  never  devise 
a  more  rational  umpire  of  differences  than  force?  Are  there  no  means  of  coerc- 
ing injustice  more  gratifying  to  our  nature  than  a  waste  of  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands and  of  the  labor  of  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures? 

— ^Thomas  Jefferson. 
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I  confess  without  shame  that  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  the  war.  Its  glory  is 
all  moonshine.  Even  success  the  most  brilliant  is  over  dead  and  mangled  bodies, 
the  anguish  and  lamentation  of  distant  families  appealing  to  me  for  missing 
sons,  husbands,  and  fathera  It  is  only  those  who  have  not  heard  a  shot  nor 
heard  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  lacerated  that  cry  aloud 
for  more  blood,  more  vengeance,  more  desolation.  — General  Sherman. 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will,  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
is  another  personage — a  personage  less  imposing  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps 
insignificant  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  against  the  soldier  In  full  military  array.  — Lord  Bbouoham. 

In  medieval  times  France  and  England  knew  the  horrors  of  a  hundred  years* 
war.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  able  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  a  hundred  years'  peace. 

— ^Ambassador  Jusseband,  at  the  Lake  Ghamplain  Tercentenary. 

He  who  by  voice  or  pen  strikes  his  best  blow  at  the  impostures  or  vices 
whereby  our  race  is  debased  and  paralyzed  may  close  his  eyes  in  death,  consoled 
and  cheered  by  the  reflection  that  he  has  done  what  he  could  for  the  emancipa- 
tion and  elevation  of  his  kind.  — Horace  Greelet. 

The  Hague  treaty  stands  for  the  arbitration  of  all  difficulties  between  nations 
without  exception.  It  is  not  generally  known  how  broad  and  Important  an 
instrument  it  Is.  I  regard  it  as  the  triumph  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  nations  could  come  together  at  its  end  and  make  a  treaty  like  that  The 
tribunal  has  advanced  more  rapidly  than  did  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  *  *  *  In  the  future,  instead 
of  the  l)arbarous  cry  "To  arm.  To  arms!"  we  shall  hear  another  cry:  "To 
The  Hague.    To  The  Hague."  — Oscar  S.  Straus. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  March  29, 1912. 

Sir:  In  our  efforts  to  improve  our  schools  in  America  and  to 
adapt  them  to  the  varying  needs  of  children  many  thoughtful  people 
have  felt  the  need  of  giving  to  city  schools  a  better  environment 
than  they  usually  have  on  our  crowded  streets,  with  scant  play- 
grounds, if  any  at  all.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Preston  W.  Search,  in 
his  book  An  Ideal  School,  suggested  that  all  the  schools  of  the  city 
should  be  brought  together  in  one  or  more  great  school  parks,  with 
ample  grounds  for  buildings,  which  should  be  only  one  story  high, 
with  playgrounds  and  space  for  grass  and  trees.  He  suggested  that 
these  school  parks  might  be  located  away  from  the  centers  of  the 
cities — probably  in  the  suburbs,  where  land  could  be  had  at  less  cost 
than  in  the  business  and  residence  sections.  Other  similar  sugges- 
tions have  been  made,  but  for  the  masses  of  the  children  in  the 
crowded  sections  of  our  cities  this  problem  still  remains  unsolved. 

However,  what  the  public  at  large  has  failed  to  accomplish  for 
all  the  children  private  individuals  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
for  a  few  of  the  more  fortunate.  The  idea  of  the  country  school  for 
city  children,  supported  by  private  tuition  and  private  means,  as 
worked  out  practically  at  Baltimore,  has  extended  in  some  degree  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  will  probably  become  quite  common. 
The  story  of  this  movement,  as  told  by  Dr.  William  Starr  Myers  in 
the  aX^companying  manuscript,  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive 
and  should  be  known  to  all  who  are  working  for  the  betterment  of 
the  material  conditions  of  schools  for  city  children.  I  therefore 
recommend  that  this  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this 
bureau  and  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  Dr.  Myers  as  to  the  possibility  of  applying  this  principle  to  the 
public  schools.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  this  might  be  done  for  the 
public  high  schools,  at  least  of  most  cities,  with  little  or  no  additional 
cost  to  the  public  for  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment,  or  to  indi- 
vidual parents  and  children  for  transportation. 
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6  I^ETTEB  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

It  has  frequently  happ^ied  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  and 
other  countries  that  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  public 
schools  have  begun  in  a  small  way  with  private  schools  as  the  result 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  only  a  few  individuals.  It  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  this  movement,  begun  at  Baltimore  in  a  private 
way  and  already  extended  to  a  dozen  cities,  may  become  a  great 
national  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools,  in  which 
the  great  masses  of  children  are  educated. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Conmmsionier. 

The  Secbetabt  of  ths  Intebiob. 
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BACK  TO  THE  COUNTRT. 

"^  Back  to  the  country  "  is  the  cry  of  the  advocates  of  one  of  ear 
sanest  philanthropic  movements.  To  free  thousands  of  our  best  citi- 
zens from  the  unwholesome  and  harmful  influences  of  crowded 
houses,  poor  li^t,  and  bad  air,  and  to  restore  them  to  die  open  fields, 
a  freedom  frcMn  unnatural  restraints,  and  the  blessings  of  God's  sun- 
shine, are  objects  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  American  people. 

The  average  city  resident  of  comfortable  means  is  accustomed  to 
think  that  such  a  movement  is  merely  a  charity  designed  to  help  the 
poorer  and  more  unfortunate  elements  of  our  populati<Mi,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
that  lives  in  a  large  city.  Unhealthful  conditions  of  life  do  not  affect 
merely  the  inmates  of  small  houses  on  alleys  and  back  streets,  but 
spread,  through  inevitable  contact,  to  the  handsome  establiriiments  of 
the  more  favored  neighborhoods;  sooner  or  later  the  whole  dty  is 
affected. 

Realizing  this  fact,  philanthropists  have  made  an  effort  to  find 
some  means  by  which  our  boys  who  live  in  the  city  may  spend  at 
least  the  day  in  the  countiy,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  advan- 
ti^ges  of  an  education  in  the  best  schools.  Some  of  our  people  of 
means,  those  who  can  afford  the  money  necessary  for  an  experiment, 
have  hit  upcm  a  plan  which  has  solved  the  problem,  it  is  believed, 
and  that  is  the  plan  of  founding  '^  country  day  schools  for  city  boys." 
And  girls,  too,  are  going  to  be  included  among  those  who  share  the 
benefits  of  this  movement 

Up  to  15  years  ago  the  only  two  possible  things  for  the  city  family, 
if  a  healthful  outdoor  life  was  desired  for  the  childroi,  were  to  live 
at  a  country  home  six  months  of  the  year  and  each  day  send  the 
children  in  town  to  sdioi^,  or  else  to  break  all  home  ties  tot  a  large 
part  of  the  year  by  sending  the  boys  and  girls  away  to  boarding 
school.  A  group  of  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  in 
Baltimore  had  the  vision  to  see  and  the  faith  to  act,  and  the  Grilman 
Country  School  for  Boys,  founded  in  1897,  is  the  result 
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OUR  PAST  EDUCATIONAL  BXPERIBNCB. 

The  educational  history  of  our  country,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  latest  development,  is  of  especial  interest.  In  the  ear- 
liest times,  when  our  people  lived  in  a  small  fringe  of  settlements 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  before  the  public  school  as  we  at  present 
know  it  was  more  than  a  mere  thought  in  the  minds  of  our  wise 
colonial  forefathers,  the  so-called  Latin  or  Grammar  schools  were 
founded.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  the  Boys'  Latin  School 
(1635)  and  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  (1645),  of  Boston,  and  the 
Penn  Charter  School  (1698),  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  all  what 
we  of  the  present  would  call  "  private  "  day  schools,  being  "  public  " 
only  in  the  sense  that  any  citizen  might  send  his  boys  to  them  if  he 
could  and  would  pay  the  necessary  cost  of  tuition. 

The  students  spent  the  morning  at  the  school,  rushed  home  to  a 
hasty  lunch  or  dinner,  then  hurried  back  to  the  second  session  of  the 
day,  with  the  frequent  accompaniment  of  unsatisfied  appetite  or 
harmed  digestion,  but  they  had  the  saving  favor  of  broad,  open 
streets  or  vacant  lots  to  play  upon  after  school  hours  were  over,  at 
4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  work  done  in  these  schools, 
though  of  a  sort  that  to-day  might  be  deemed  narrow  and  old- 
fashioned,  was  sound,  and  to  that  fact  we  owe  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  culture  and  education  in  America  to-day. 

As  time  went  on  the  cities  gradually  built  up,  becoming  larger  and 
more  crowded.  There  were  fewer  vacant  lots  for  young  America  to 
play  upon,  and  in  still  later  days  even  cable  and  electric  cars  were 
powerless  to  make  continually  accessible  the  open  places  necessary 
for  exercise  and  fresh  air.  So  much  time  was  taken  up  in  going  to 
and  from  the  ^^  athletic  fields,"  which  the  schools  must  now  provide, 
that  little  chance  was  left  for  the  good,  long,  hard  play  that  is  so 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  a  healthy  boy.  The  gym- 
nasium was  a  new  advantage,  it  is  true,  but  at  best  it  merely  gave 
opportunity  for  exercise  indoors  or  in  bad  weather,  which  was  more 
like  work  than  the  healthful  outdoor  sports  and  games  and  had  the 
added  disadvantage  of-  making  exercise  a  business. 

The  public  schools,  as  we  know  them  to-day,  were  later  established, 
and  from  them  the  old-style  schools  and  academies  differed  little 
except  in  size  and  sometimes  in  equipment,  or  in  the  ^'  exclusiveness  " 
or  '^  selectness "  that  the  payment  of  tuition  was  supposed  to  give. 

Thoughtful  parents  were  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  finding 
some  way  to  keep  their  boys  off  the  streets,  and  perhaps  away  from 
the  bad  associates  of  the  hours  out  of  school,  and  the  only  way  open 
to  them  was  that  afforded  by  the  boarding  schools  now  springing 
up  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them  under  church  direction  or 
influence.  These  are  the  institutions  that  are  still  so  prominent  in 
the  educational  life  of  the  present  day. 
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Exeter,  Andover,  Lawrenceville,  St.  James  (Maryland),  St. Paul's, 
St  Mark's,  and  many  others  were  founded  years  ago,  several  of 
them  having  rounded  out  to-day  a  full  century  of  existence.  Their 
original  purpose  was  mainly  that  of  supplying  an  education  for 
the  boys  of  the  small  towns  or  country  districts,  for  whom  the  day 
schools  and  academies,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  were  not 
available,  and  for  whom  the  efficient  high  school,  as  we  know  it 
now,  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  These  schools  offered  an  oppor- 
timity  that  soon  was  grasped  by  the  parents  of  the  city  boys,  with 
the  result  that  the  old  institutions  grew  at  a  remarkable  rate,  and  new 
schools  were  founded  all  over  the  country.  Groton,  Pomfret,  Hotch- 
kiss,  Hill,  Asheville,  Tome — all  are  among  those  dating  from  the 
period  imder  discussion.  To  go  away  to  a  large  boarding  school 
of  this  type  became  the  established  custom. 

Furthermore,  the  number  and  the  popularity  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  were  increasing  at  the  same  time,  and  these  schools  were 
looked  upon  as  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  proper  preparation 
for  the  more  advanced  education,  with  the  result  that  they 
progressed  in  character  and  extent  of  training  to  a  grade  that  has 
not  yet  been  attained  by  the  general  average  of  other  types  of  schools 
to-day. 

The  present  status  of  college  entrance  requirements  wjas  another 
result.  In  the  East  our  largest  universities,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton,  more  often  consult  and  adapt  their  entrance  require- 
ments to  the  wishes  of  these  large  boarding  schools  than  to  the  de- 
sires of  any  other  preparatory  institutions.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
These  schools  not  only  supply  a  large  percentage  of  the  students 
entering  college,  but  also  by  means  of  their  excellent  and  thorough 
educational  work  have  been  a  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of 
preparation.  Of  course  these  conditions  prevail  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  West,  where  the  State  universities  dominate  the  educational  field, 
and  as  heads  of  the  public-school  systems  plan  their  requirements 
more  nearly  to  meet  the  efforts  of  the  high  schools. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  large  boarding  school  offers  great  edu- 
cational advantages  to  those  boys  whose  fathers  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them,  through  the  excellence  of  its  curriculum,  the  strength  of  its 
faculty  (for  it  can  afford  to  pay  salaries  high  enough  to  attract  some 
of  the  best  teachers,  who  would  otherwise  be  engaged  in  college 
work),  its  large  and  expensive  equipment,  and  the  facilities  it  offers 
for  personal  touch  with  the  masters  and  a  large  and  valuable  ac- 
quaintance among  boys  from  all  over  the  country.  But  it  has  one 
serious  drawback — it  cuts  off  the  boy  from  home  when  12  or  15  years 
old,  the  very  age  of  all  others  when  he  needs  the  influences  centering 
around  home  and  family,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  any 
other  in  the  life  of  a  normal,  well-trained,  healthy  child.    The  in- 
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fluence  of  a  teacher  is  tremendous,  but  at  best  it  can  only  supplement 
and  add  to  that  of  a  conscientious  father  and  tender  mother.  Realiz- 
ing this  difficulty,  the  country  school  was  founded,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  make  on  the  educational  history  of  our  time  a  still  greater  mark 
than  it  has  already  made  in  the  comparatively  short  time  it  has  been 
in  existence. 

THE  BALTIMORE  EXPERIMBNT. 

The  whole  movement  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  owes  its  beginning  to  Mrs. 
Francis  K.  Carey,  wife  of  a  prominent  attorney  of  that  city.  Mrs. 
Carey,  prompted  by  the  wish  for  a  proper  school  for  her  ovm  child 
without  separating  him  from  the  influences  of  home,  worked  out  the 
idea  of  an  all-day  coimtry  school  for  city  boys,  perhaps  combined 
with  a  boarding  school,  which  would  furnish  the  routine  of  an  entire 
day  in  the  country  with  study  and  sports  alike  under  the  teachers' 
direction.  She  discussed  the  matter  with  Mrs.  William  Cabell  Bruce, 
and  finally  enlisted  the  interest  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  the 
lamented  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  together  with 
Mr.  Francis  K.  Carey,  Mr.  William  Cabell  Bruce,  and  the  late  Hon. 
William  A.  Fisher  were  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  and  sound 
common  sense  of  the  idea  that  they  felt  themselves  justified  in  mak- 
ing a  definite  attempt  to  establish  such  a  school. 

In  March,  1897,  a  commitee  on  organization  was  formed,  which 
consisted  of  President  Oilman  and  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney  Oeneral 
in  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet ;  Hon.  William  A.  Fisher,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cabell  Bruce,  Mr.  William  H.  Buckler,  and  Mr.  Francis  K. 
Carey.    This  committee  issued  the  following  announcement : 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  country  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys,  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  those  boys  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  trained 
from  the  beginning  of  their  school  education  under  the  best  methods  approved 
by  modem  educators  and  with  surroundings  which  will  protect  their  health  and 
character.  As  far  as  possible,  the  school  will  aim  to  furnish  to  Baltimore  boys 
the  advantages  which  are  now  offered  at  the  well-known  boarding  schools  of 
the  country  without  separating  the  boys,  more  than  may  be  indispensable,  from 
their  parents.  The  school  buildings  will  be  located  at  some  point  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore,  easily  accessible  by  electric  cars  or  steam  railway.  They  will 
be  properly  equipped  and  furnished  and  will  be  surrounded  by  ample  grounds. 

In  acordance  with  these  plans  a  board  of  trustees  was  selected  and 
a  corporation  formed  under  the  title  "  The  Country  School  for  Boys 
of  Baltimore  City,"  a  name  that  was  changed  recently  to  that  of  the 
"  Gilman  Country  School  for  Boys,"  thus  doing  honor  to  the  one  of 
its  founders  who,  with  few  possible  exceptions,  influenced  education 
for  good  in  this  country  more  than  any  other  American  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

As  the  result  of  active  effort  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Carey, 
in  which  nearly  200  men  were  interviewed,  a  fund  of  $12,000  was 
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raised  with  which  to  make  the  experiment.  Some  27  of  the  most 
prcxninent  citizens  of  Baltimore,  who  subscribed  the  amomit,  are 
known  as  the  "  founders." 

At  the  same  time  was  secured  for  the  school  the  Homewood  estate, 
on  Charles  Street  extended,  situated  near  a  street  car  line  and  about 
2  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  contains  a  beautiful  old  resi- 
dence of  the  best  type  of  colonial  architecture,  which  was  built  in 
1803  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  for  his  son,  Charles  Car- 
roll, jr.,  and  the  school  had  the  use  of  some  12  acres  of  grounds  in 
addition.  The  estate  is  located  on  one  of  the  rolling  hills  back  of 
the  city,  to  the  north,  in  a  situation  especially  beautiful,  the  house 
standing  some  245  feet  above  the  level  of  Baltimore  Harbor.  In 
these  healthful  and  beautiful  surroundings  the  school  was  opened 
on  September  30, 1897,  Mr.  Frederic  Winsor,  of  Massachusetts,  being 
the  first  head  master. 

Here  the  school  remained  for  13  years,  a  period  of  steady  growth 
in  spite  of  several  small  setbacks,  due  to  change  in  active  manage- 
ment and  the  usual  difficulties  inherent  in  any  new  undertaking. 
On  October  4,  1910,  it  moved  into  its  own  property,  situated  in 
Roland  Park,  a  charming  suburb,  located  about  2.  miles  farther  out 
from  the  city  than  Homewood.  Here  is  a  new  and  thoroughly 
equipped  building,  which  has  accommodations  for  60  boarders  and 
150  day  pupils.  The  grounds  consist  of  70  acres  in  woodland,  lawns, 
and  athletic  fields,  and  the  large  field  now  in  use  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State.  All  water  used  in  the  school  is  drawn  from  a  sealed 
well,  driven  more  than  250  feet  through  solid  rock.  The  yield  is 
more  than  40  gallons  a  minute,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  State  board 
or  health  to  be  absolutely  pure.  The  total  capital  invested  in  this 
new  plant  is  more  than  $300,000,  of  which  $225,000  has  been  put  into 
the  building  and  the  grading  of  groimds.  Mr.  Frank  Woodworth 
Pine  is  the  present  head  master. 

The  old  Homewood  estate  is  included  in  the  tract  presented  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University  some  10  years  ago  by  the  late  William 
Wyman  and  others  and  will  shortly  become  the  site  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  Oilman  School  now  has  a  faculty  of  15  and  a  student  body  of 
157.  It  provides  a  continuous  and  systematic  course  of  instruction 
for  boys  from  the  time  they  are  about  10  until  they  are  prepared  to 
enter  college.  The  exercises  begin  at  9  o'clock,  and  at  5.30  the  day 
scholars  return  home  to  their  parents,  their  minds  trained  by  the 
best  educational  methods,  their  lungs  filled  with  fresh  air,  and  their 
bodies  tired  from  healthy  play. 

Before  giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  schools  and  the 
working  of  the  various  ideals  involved  it  is  well  to  note  the  spread 
of  the  idea  over  the  country. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  MOVBMENT. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that,  answering  to  the  needs  of  the 
boys  of  New  York  City,  another  school  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Gilman  School  was  founded  in  1907,  and  that  its  founder,  Mr.  Frank 
S-  Hackett,  knew  nothing  of  the  Baltimore  experiment.* 

This  new  venture,  the  Riverdale  Country  School,  was  the  prac- 
tical answer  to  a  demand  by  a  number  of  New  York  families  for  a 
near-by  country  boarding  and  day  school.  It  was  established  at 
Riverdale-on-Hudson,  in  a  beautiful  site  opposite  the  Palisades,  on 
a  ridge  overlooking  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  The  school  property  con- 
sists of  14  acres,  in  addition  to  which  the  boys  have  the  range  of 
the  park  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  sports.  It  is  reached  in  40  minutes 
by  the  "subway"  from  Forty-second  Street  (only  18  minutes  of 
the  time  being  underground),  and  the  boys  go  each  way  in  the  charge 
of  a  master.  The  success  of  this  school  is  great.  It  is  patronized 
by  the  same  class  of  people  as  the  Gilman  School. 

In  the  same  year  as  that  of  the  founding  of  the  Riverdale  School 
the  Country  Day  School  for  Boys  of  Boston  was  founded  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Shirley  K.  Kerns,  at 
one  time  master  of  English  in  the  Gilman  School  and,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Frederic  Winsor,  the  acting  head  master  for  the 
year  1900-1901  in  the  same  institution.  The  success  of  this  school 
was  instantaneous,  and  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  direct 
offshoot  of  the  Baltimore  plan. 

In  1908  Dr.  W.  Wellington  Massee  founded  the  Massee  Country 
School,  at  Lawrence  Park,  Bronx ville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Harlem  division 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  about  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.    Dr.  Massee  writes :  * 

I  have  had  a  school  both  In  New  York  City  and  in  the  country,  and  I  find 
that  the  conditions  are  so  much  better  in  the  latter  place  that  we  are  able  to 
do  almost  one-fifth  better  work.  The  value  of  the  pure  country  air  for  the 
growing  child  can  not  be  estimated.  From  September  26,  1911,  to  February  15, 
1912,  we  have  not  had  one  of  our  boys  under  the  care  of  a  physician  for  even 
one  call.  In  the  city  the  attendance  was  very  irregular,  due  to  sickness  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  these  boys  are  drawn  from  the 
wealthy  class,  and  their  supposedly  pampered  and  sheltered  upbring- 
ing is  considered  to  be  anything  but  favorable  to  good  and  vigorous 
health. 

The  next  year  (1909)  saw  the  well-established  and  successful 
Nichols  School,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1893,  " pull  up  stakes" 
and  move  to  an  estate  of  19  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  easily 

1  Bee  a  valuable  and  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Hackett  In  the  New  York  Bventng 
Post  (Sept.  2.  1011),  entitled  "New  Coantry  School  Idea."  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtoclnosH  to  the  article  for  many  ideas  incorporated  in  this  bulletin. 

■  Under  date  of  Feb.  15,  1912. 
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accessible  by  trolley,  where  it  has  erected  buildings  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  design.  Under  the  new  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Dana  Allen  it  has  emerged  as  a  full-fledged  "  country  school."  The 
announcement  issued  at  the  time  of  the  change  states  that  the  school 
is  ^'intended  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  hearty,  growing  boy 
who  wishes  to  prepare  for  college  under  the  best  educational  condi- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  to  occupy  his  afternoons  with  study  and 
sport,  doing  all  this  among  the  most  healthful  and  inspiring  sur- 
roundings. 'The  school  that  cares  of  a  boy  all  day'  expresses  the 
aim  of  the  Nichols  School."  That  the  above  reasons  were  considered 
amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  change  of  location  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  and  generous  support  the  school  has  received  from  the  people 
of  Buffalo. 

By  the  time  another  year  had  elapsed  the  influence  of  the  idea 
had  traveled  far,  and  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  founded  (1910)  the 
"Country  Day  School,"  with  Mr.  Ralph  Hoffman  as  head  master. 
The  prospectus  of  the  school  cogently  stated  that  "  the  boy's  after- 
noon, which  in  a  large  city  becomes  a  more  and  more  serious 
problem,  is  devoted  to  vigorous  play.  Dawdling  aind  loafing  are 
eliminated.  The  teachers  join  in  the  sports,  and  by  their  participa- 
tion not  only  establish  genuine  intimacy  with  their  pupils,  but  are 
able  also  to  inculcate  and  strengthen  the  standards  which  the  boys 
themselves  are  quick  to  recogmize  as  those  of  manly  sport — fairness, 
courage,  courtesy."  The  school  opened  with  18  boys,  and  by  the  end 
of  this,  its  second  year,  the  number  has  more  than  doubled.  It  now 
occupies  a  temporary  building,  built  and  equipped  especially  for 
the  school,  in  which  it  will  remain  a  year  or  two  more.  It  expects 
to  have  by  that  time  a  larger  and  more  permanent  plant  which  will 
make  even  more  special  provision  for  the  outdoor  side  of  its  life, 
upon  which  it  is  possible  to  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  owing  to 
the  favorable  climate  of  Kansas  City. 

In  1911  three  schools  were  started  and  a  fourth  one  organized. 
The  Chamberlayne  School,  Dr.  Churchill  Gibson  Chamberlayne, 
head  master,  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  is  a  second  direct  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Oilman  School,  at  which  Dr.  Chamberlayne  was  for 
five  years  master  of  history.  The  Columbus  Academy,  Mr.  Frank 
P.  R.  Van  Syckel,  head  master,  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  leading  citizens  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  asked  Mr.  Van  Syckel 
to  come  to  their  city  and  organize  it.  The  other  two  schools  of  this 
year  are  instances  of  older  schools  following  the  example  of  the 
Nichols  School  and  adopting  the  new  plan.  They  are  the  Minne- 
apolis (Minn.)  Country  School  (formerly  the  Blake  School,  founded 
1907),  Mr.  Charles  Bertram  Newton,  head  master,  and  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  Country  Day  School  (formerly  the  Patterson-Daven- 
port School,  founded  1902),  Mr.  William  Davenport,  head  master. 
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This  last  school  only  opened  in  January,  1912,  but  like  the  school 
at  Minneapolis,  is  already  assured  of  success. 

Finally,  the  Jefferson  School  for  Boys,  Mr.  Wiliam  Tappan,  head 
master,  an  excellent  Baltimore  day  school  founded  some  10  years  ago, 
has  lately  moved  to  a  site  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  city, 
where  it  occupies  a  fine  tract  of  43  acres. 

OUTSIDE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PLAN. 

While  the  above  sketch  mentions  all  the  schools  of  the  new  type 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  locate,  yet  the  effects  of  the  movement, 
surprising  as  they  have  been,  have  by  no  means  reached  their  limit. 
A  change  of  attitude  is  noticed  in  many  of  the  old  boarding  schools 
located  near  the  cities.  Their  faculties  are  impressed  by  the  wisdom 
and  growth  of  the  new  idea,  and  feeling  its  influence,  they  are  wel- 
coming day  pupils  from  the  near-by  city,  finding  that  the  old  fear 
that  boarding  and  day  pupils  will  not  get  along  well  together  is 
groundless.  Neither  system  interferes  with  the  other,  and  such 
schools  as  the  old  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Academy,  or  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Academy  and  Haverford  School,  near  Philadelphia,  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  type  of  the  "  country  day  school,"  and  even  in  many 
cases  are  welcoming  the  change.  In  fact  the  Harrisburg  Academy 
has  gone  so  far  as  frankly  to  announce  its  imitation  of  the  policy  of 
the  Oilman  School.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools  that  they  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions  with  very  little  difficulty  and  with  great  success. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

All  the  schools  in  question  are  owned  either  by  individuals  or  by 
corporations.  In  fact  the  latter  is  the  general  rule ;  even  in  case  of 
individual  ownership,  there  are  boards  of  advisers  or  trustees.  It  is 
an  encouragement  for  the  future  of  education  in  general  as  well  as 
for  this  kind  of  school  in  particular  that  these  boards,  usually  of  from 
6  to  15  members,  are  made  up  of  men  from  the  best  professional  and 
commercial  classes,  men  of  culture,  refinement,  and  capacity,  who  are 
glad  to  give  the  benefits  of  the  ability  that  won  for  them  prominence 
or  fortune  in  other  walks  of  life  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
experiment.  More  often  than  not  they  have  entered  their  own  sons 
as  pupils  of  the  school.  Thus  they  add  to  their  general  interest  the 
personal  element  that  counts  for  so  much  toward  the  effectiveness  of 
any  work.  It  may  be  said  in  consequence  of  this  that  perhaps  one 
reason  for  the  great  success  of  these  schools  is  the  fact  that  their 
management  on  the  financial  side  is  directed  by  the  best  business 
talent  in  the  community. 

Of  course,  the  final  success  of  any  school  is  dependent  upon  the 
head  master  or  principal,  for  it  is  primarily  to  him  that  the  school 
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must  look  for  its  tone,  its  thoroughness,  and  its  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. He  appoints  the  faculty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
trustees.  Of  course,  the  heads  of  the  schools  under  discussion  are 
chosen  men  of  unusual  ability,  training,  and  experience. 

In  many  cases  the  idea  of  financial  return  is  absent  from  the  own- 
ership, all  profits  being  used  to  increase  the  scope  or  efficiency  of 
the  school.  The  stockholders,  if  there  are  any,  look  upon  their 
investment  as  being  in  reality  an  endowment  for  the  advancement 
of  education. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  schools  are  easily  accessible  from  the  city.  They  vary  in 
distance  from  2  to  15  miles  and  in  time  needful  for  the  journey  from 
15  to  40  minutes.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
patronage  from  a  distance  requiring  more  of  a  trip  than  may  be 
made  in  half  an  hour.  The  Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  in  the  thickly 
settled  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  has  found  that  most  of  its  patronage 
comes  from  a  radius  within  15  minutes'  ride  of  the  school  by  train 
or  trolley  car.  Several  schools,  notably  the  Riverdale  and  Oilman, 
are  planning  automobile  service  and  hope  by  this  means  to  solve 
what  has  been  called  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems — that  of 
transportation.  The  success  of  a  country  school,  as  distinguished 
from  other  schools,  depends  upon  securing  a  site  that  is  both  health- 
ful and  easy  of  access ;  otherwise  the  school  either  will  be  composed 
entirely  of  boarders  or  else  will  result  in  a  dismal  failure. 

The  grounds,  which  vary  in  extent  from  3  or  4  acres  to  the  70  of 
the  Oilman  School,  contain  facilities  for  football,  baseball,  tennis,  and 
other  sports.  The  buildings  are  of  the  general  type  found  best 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  any  school,  due  attention  being  given  to  air, 
light,  heat,  sanitation,  etc.  A  gymnasium  of  fair  equipment  for 
indoor  athletics  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  healthful  exercise  is  the 
keynote  of  the  schools,  and  the  weather  is  often  too  bad  for  outdoor 
sports. 

It  can  be  said  from  personal  experience  that  nothing  appeals  to  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  the  schoolboy  quite  so  much  as  a  swimming 
pool.  This  very  expensive  and  attractive  accessory  is  included  in  the 
equipment  of  a  number  of  the  schools  under  consideration.  A  pool 
is  not  a  necessity,  but  with  due  care  its  use  is  very  valuable,  and  it 
always  proves  a  telling  advertisement. 

BOARDINO  OR  DAT  SCHOOL. 

At  first,  most  teachers  of  experience  doubted  the  wisdom  of  rank- 
ing the  boarding  and  day  departments  as  of  equal  importance  in  the 
same  school.  Hence  some  of  the  schools  have  only  day  pupils,  notably 
the  Boston  Country  Day,  the  Nichols,  the  Kansas  City,  the  Columbus, 
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the  Minneapolis,  the  Jefferson,  and  the  Louisville  Schools.  The  Gil- 
man,  Riverdale,  Massee,  and  Chamberlayne  Schools  include  both,  as 
do  the  older  boarding  schools  of  course — such  as  the  Chestnut  Hill 
and  Haverford  Schools  and  the  Harrisburg  Academy.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  fears  of  the  doubters  have  been  proved  empty,  as  there 
are  no  problems  involved  that  a  firm  and  tactful  head  master  can  not 
easily  solve. 

In  these  schools  the  number  of  day  scholars  heavily  outbalances 
the  number  of  boarders.  The  Massee,  with  40  per  cent,  and  the  River 
dale,  with  36  per  cent  of  boarders,  have  the  largest  proportional  num- 
ber, as  compared  with  28  per  cent  at  the  Chamberlayne  and  25  per 
cent  at  the  Oilman  School.  Many  parents  make  the  compromise  of 
having  their  boys  live  at  school  from  Monday  morning  till  Friday 
or  Saturday  and  then  enjoy  the  benefits  of  home  over  Sunday. 

A  boarding  department  has  the  special  advantage  of  being  very 
profitable  from  a  business  standpoint.  Day  students  are  always  far 
more  expensive  in  comparison.  No  private  school,  however  pros- 
perous it  may  be  or  however  strong  its  financial  backing,  is  ever  free 
from  the  problems  incidental  to  making  both  ends  meet  and  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  advance  in  scholarship  and  equipment. 

FACULTY  AND  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

On  account  of  the  location  near  a  city,  with  all  its  advantages  and 
attractions,  especially  when  there  is  a  large  university,  such  as  Johns 
Hopkins  or  Columbia  or  Harvard,  near  at  hand,  these  schools  are  able 
to  secure  teachers  of  a  high  standard  with  less  difficulty  than  the 
more  isolated  boarding  school,  located  some  distance  away  in  the 
country.  Libraries,  theaters,  lectures,  music,  the  large  stores — all 
these  are  advantages  well  worth  considering,  for  the  scholar  of  to- 
day is  no  longer  a  hermit  or  a  mere  bookworm.  If  so,  he  is  not  the 
type  of  man  that  will  prove  successful  in  the  handling  of  boy& 
What  is  needed  is  the  person  who,  no  matter  how  great  his  scholarly 
training  may  be,  yet  has  the  broad,  hearty  interests  and  sympathies 
of  the  well-informed,  experienced,  all-round  man.  And  this  is  the 
kind  of  teacher  that  these  schools  have  placed  on  their  faculties.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  foremost  universities  and  col- 
leges of  both  America  and  Europe  are  represented  in  these  faculties 
by  advanced  as  well  as  by  bachelor's  degrees. 

The  faculties  are  large  enough  to  guarantee  small  classes,  so  that 
the  intimate  personal  touch  may  never  be  lacking.  It  is  the  need  of 
this  close  personal  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil,  even  in  col- 
lege education,  that  caused  Princeton  University,  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  its  former  president,  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  introduce 
at  great  cost  and  effort  the  "  preceptorial  system,"  which  has  proved 
such  a  remarkable  success. 
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The  larger  schools  have  specialists  to  teach  each  major  subject. 
Strange  to  say,  history  and  civics  are  the  subjects  so  far  generally 
neglected  or  inadequately  provided  for.  The  Kansas  City  School 
shows  the  beginning  of  a  wholesome  and  welcome  change  in  requir- 
ing history  through  the  entire  course.  The  general  tendency,  even 
in  fine  schools  of  this  type,  is  to  forget  that  training  for  citizenship 
is  of  prime  importance  and  to  devote  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
class-room  energy  to  classics,  mathematics,  and  other  matters  of  col- 
lege entrance  requirement;  a  mistake,  after  all,  no  matter  how 
necessary  these  subjects  rightfully  may  be  or  how  valuable  from  the 
standpoint  of  training  and  culture. 

Most  of  the  schools  average  1  member  of  the  faculty  to  every 
10  pupils,  a  proportion  allowing  unusual  personal  attention  and 
thoroughness  of  work. 

The  Oilman  School  is  the  largest  country  school,  having  157  pupils. 
The  Nichols  School  comes  next,  with  143,  and  the  Boston  Day  School, 
with  130.  It  is  the  aim  of  all  the  schools  to  keep  their  numbers 
within  rather  moderate  limits  in  order  to  insure  the  realization  of 
the  advantages  of  small  classes  noted  above. 

The  ages  of  the  boys  usually  vary  from  8  years  to  19  or  20.  By 
taking  charge  of  the  pupils  when  very  young  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  elements  of  learning  is  laid,  upon  which  later  may  be  buUt  the 
firm  structure  of  scholarship  that  is  needed  for  the  more  advanced 
work  in  the  college  or  university. 

In  fact  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  thoroughness  has  been  taken  as 
the  ideal  for  all  the  educational  work  of  the  schools  under  discussion. 
They  have  no  desire  to  be  merely  "  hothouses  "  for  the  nurture  or 
forcing  of  delicate  and  tender  human  plants,  but  manly  and  health- 
ful places,  where  the  boy  shall  "  stand  upon  his  own  feet  without 
fear  or  favor."  The  effort  is  made  to  classify  boys  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  each  subject  and  not  according  to  their  general 
standing. 

Several  schools  separate  the  very  little  boys  from  the  older  in 
their  study  and  play,  bringing  them  together  each  day  only  for  the 
special  purpose  of  arousing  emulation  and  promoting  school  spirit 
and  solidarity.  In  many  cases  women  teachers  do  the  work  of  the 
primary  department. 

TERM  ABfD  DAILY  PROGRAM. 

The  term  usually  extends  from  the  latter  part  of  September  till 
the  second  week  in  June,  the  dates  being  varied  to  fit  local  needs  of 
climate,  college  entrance  examinations,  etc.  It  is  found  almost  use- 
less to  attempt  to  continue  late  in  the  sunmier,  as  boys  of  the  class 
now  attending  the  schools  belong  to  families  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  away  early  in  the  season  and  taking  their  children  with  them. 
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The  last  few  weeks  of  school  are  thus  badly  interfered  with.    In 
addition,  the  summer  camps  for  boye  by  mountain  or  seashore  start 
their  work  soon  after  the  close  of  the  ordinary  school  tenn.    Tbey 
draw  a  great  deal  of  patronage  from  the  same  people. 
The  following  is  a  tyfHcal  daily  schedule : 

Daily  Schedule. 


.'   t ; k. .  if  ■  I 


9  a.  m JloU  call;  prayers; 

0.15  to  11.16  a.  m Jlecitation  and  study. 

11.15  to  11.30  a.  m Recess,  with  bread  and  milk. 

U.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m -Becitation  and  study. 

1.30  p.  m Dlzmer. 

2.15  p.  m CSiaiige  to  athletic  clothes. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m Athletics. 

4  to  4.30  p.  m Bath  and  change  to  regular  clotbea 

4.30  to  6.30  p.  m Study. 

6.30  to  6  p.  m Detention. 

During  the  fall  and  spring  terms  the  period  for  athletics  is  ex- 
tended from  4  to  4.15,  and  each  of  the  following  periods  is  delayed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  study  period  then  closing  at  5.45,  and  the 
detention  period  at  6.15.^ 

This  is  varied  in  some  schools  by  having  a  recitation  or  study 
period  (usually  for  the  lighter  subjects)  shortly  after  dinner,  say, 
from  2.15  till  3  o'clock,  and  all  athletics  afterwards.  As  much  as 
possible  the  study  in  preparation  of  lessons  for  the  next  day  is  done 
at  school,  usually  in  small  groups  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  who  is 
supposed  to  direct  rather  than  assist  in  the  work,  thus  inculcating 
responsibility  and  self-confidence  and  not  giving  education  by  the 
^^  pouring  in  "  process.  The  small  boys  are  supposed  to  do  all  their 
studying  at  school,  while  the  amount  of  time  used  for  study  at  home 
varies  with  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  In  no  case  is  the 
parent  supposed  to  play  the  part  of  a  substitute  teacher  or  tutor,  to 
aid  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  teacher. 

The  midday  meal  is  a  hot  lunch  or  dinner.  The  boys  have  plenty 
of  time  to  eat  this  without  undue  haste,  and  with  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship of  the  masters  and  the  other  boys.  Thus  the  meals  add 
to  both  health  and  good-fellowship. 

The  schools  are  open  Saturdays  for  punitive  or  deficiency  work 
or  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  boys  to  spend  the  day  in  outdoor 
play. 

ATHLETICS. 

As  may  be  expected,  athletics  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  life 
of  these  schools,  tor  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  exercise  in  the  open  air.    It  is  interesting  to 

^Adapted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Chamberlajrne  School,  Rlchnumd,  Va.    Tha  ndtt- 
tloii  porloda  in  the  yariooa  Mhoohi  aTerage  4S  to  60  mlnutei  each. 
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note  the  long  list  that  may  be  made  from  the  statements  in  the  coun- 
try-school catalogues  of  various  games  and  forms  of  exercise  now 
in  use.  Twenty-five  forms  of  exercise  and  amusement  are  actually 
carried  on,  namely,  football,  baseball,  '^soccer,''  outdoor  and  indoor 
basket  ball,  squa^,  bowling,  outdoor  and  indoor  handball,  tennis, 
golf,  cricket,  track  and  field  athletics,  swimming,  gjrmnastics,  "  set- 
ting-up exercises,'^  cross-country  running,  tramping,  horseback  rid- 
ing, bating,  hockey,  coasting  and  tobogganing,  skeeing,  snowshoe- 
ing,  and  for  the  little  boys  the  games  of  prisoner's  base,  hide  and 
seek,  and  snow  forts.  Certainly  they  should  delight  the  heart  of  any 
normal  American  boy  with  good  red  blood  in  his  veins. 

Most  of  the  schools  have  special  physicians,  who  examine  the  boys, 
note  any  weakness  or  peculiarity  of  development,  and  prescribe  the 
most  benefidal  form  of  exercise.  All  the  athletics  are  under  the 
close  supervision  of  trained  instructors^  and  many  of  the  masters 
join  with  the  boys  in  their  play,  seeing  that  all  take  part  and  that  a 
good  spirit  of  fairness  and  sportsmanship  is  cultivated. 

These  schools  have  made  a  healthy  fight  against  a  bad  tendency 
common  to  most  schools  and  colleges.  Thqr  refuse  to  bend  all  their 
efforts  toward  producing  a  winning  team  for  interscholastic  matches 
and  to  permit  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  look  on  frcmi  the  side  lines. 
Matches  between  the  teams  of  different  schools  are  allowed,  and 
even  encouraged,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  within  moder- 
ate bounds.  It  is  usual  to  require  each  boy  to  make  a  complete 
change  of  clothing  for  athletics  and  to  follow  the  exercise  by  a 
shower  bath  or  ^'rub  down.''  In  this  way  are  prevented  the  colds 
that  usually  follow  from  becoming  overheated  and  then  sitting  in 
clothing  damp  from  perspiration. 

A  study  period  follows  the  afternoon  sport.  The  boys  come  in  to 
it  wide  awake  |ind  all  aglow  and  make  good  progress  toward  master- 
ing the  lessons  for  the  next  day. 

Five  of  the  schools  put  an  absolute  prohibition  on  all  smoking 
for  boarders,  and  for  day  pupils  from  the  time  the  boy  leaves  home  in 
the  morning  until  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  and  is  again  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  and  control  of  his  parents. 

EXPENSES,  TUITION,  ETC. 

As  a  general  rule  these  schools  are  of  necessity  expensive,  and 
this  matter  of  expense  may  be  considered  to  be  the  greatest  handicap 
under  which  the  movement  rests.  At  present  only  the  sons  of  peo- 
ple of  means  can  enjoy  its  advantages.  The  next  task  for  educators 
is  to  bring  the  benefits  of  these  schools  within  the  reach  of  a  wider 
circle  of  people. 

The  charge  for  tuition  ranges  from  $125  to  $450  per  year  for  day 
pupils,  varying  somewhat  with  the  age  of  the  boy  and  the  location 
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of  the  school,  the  average  being  about  $250.  Several  schools  include 
in  this  amount  the  cost  of  the  midday  limch  or  dinner,  but  the  larger 
number  charge  in  addition  $1.50  or  $2  per  week,  or,  perhaps,  $75  pei 
year,  for  this  meal. 

The  charge  for  boarding  pupils  is  more  moderate  than  that  made 
by  the  large  boarding  schools  of  the  standard  type.  It  ranges  from 
$400  to  $950  per  year,  with  an  average  of  about  $700.  Several  of  the 
schools  require  various  "  extras  "  for  both  boarding  and  day  scholars, 
the  most  usual  being  a  yearly  charge  of  $5  or  $10  for  the  athletic 
association,  or  of  $10  to  $15  as  a  fee  for  laboratory,  manual  training, 
drawing,  or  music. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

While  it  appears  that  none  of  the  regular  country  schools  is  under 
church  direction  or  supervision,  yet  all  stress  a  broad-minded,  sin- 
cere, religious  life  as  the  ideal  for  every  normal  man.  The  day  opens 
with  a  religious  service  and  Bible  readings  or  moral  and  ethical 
instruction.  Among  the  school  patrons  are  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  but  all  are  able  and  willing  to  join  in  the  practice 
of  a  broadly  tolerant  religion  that  is  worthy  of  the  American  ideal. 

It  is  understood  when  a  boy  enters  any  one  of  these  schools  that 
it  is  the  right  of  the  authorities  to  require  his  withdrawal  if  at  any 
time  they  deem  his  presence  undesirable. 

Each  school  has  its  own  characteristic  features,  many  of  them  of 
great  merit,  as  the  following  brief  description  will  amply  testify. 

The  Oilman  School  has  for  little  boys  of  about  8  to  10  years  an 
'^  open-air  school"  under  the  charge  of  a  special  teacher  (a  woman). 
It  occupies  a  small,  plain,  wooden  building,  built  up  on  three  sides 
without  windows,  and  the  fourth  side,  with  southern  exposure,  en- 
tirely open  to  the  fresh  air.  Here  are  desks  and  necessary  school 
furniture,  and,  wrapped  up  warmly,  the  children  study  and  recite 
as  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom.  So  far  no  special  difficulty  has  been 
experienced,  even  in  the  changeable  climate  of  a  Baltimore  winter, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  like  experiments  in  public  schools,  the  results 
for  sick  and  delicate  children  have  been  most  successful. 

The  Boston  Country  Day  School  makes  a  special  feature  of  nature 
study,  for  which  its  situation  affords  great  opportunity.  Also  great 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  vocal  music  for  all  students. 

The  Biverdale  School  has  given  successful  performances,  by  the 
boys,  of  Shakespearean  plays,  notably  "Julius  C»sar,"  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  and  "As  You  Like  It."  It  also  has  frequent 
lectures  and  addresses,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

The  Nichols  School  has  business  courses  and  training  in  car- 
pentry, while  the  Chamberlayne  School  has  frequent  excursions, 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  master,  to  near-by  points  of  historic 
interest. 
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The  policy  of  the  Columbus  Academy  is  "  to  avoid  a  multiplicity 
of  studies  at  one  one  time,  but  to  give  to  those  pursued  earnest  and 
thorough  attention.'* 

The  Masses  County  School,  the  Minneapolis  Country  School,  and 
the  Louisville  Country  Day  School  make  a  specialty  of  preparing 
boys  to  enter  the  large  boarding  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Other  schools  discourage  this,  attempting  to  keep  their  pupils  till 
they  are  ready  to  enter  college.  All  the  schools  heartily  invite  visits 
of  parents  and  friends,  believing  that  there  can  be  no  greater  oppor- 
timity  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  ideas  imderlying  their  life  and 
work. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IDBA. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  repeated  that  the  country  schools  offer 
the  advantages  of  boarding  schools  without  the  necessary  separation 
from  the  parents.  The  best  influences  of  a  home  are  never  supplied  by 
a  boarding  school ;  and  no  teacher  or  any  other  person  can  show  the 
loving  care  and  affection  or  ''  insure  the  softening  and  refining  in- 
fluences which  a  mother,  of  all  people,  can  best  give."*  The  right 
sort  of  a  father  should  and  does  have  a  better  influence  on  his  son 
than  any  schoolmaster,  and  ^^  if  the  master  gets  a  stronger  hold  on 
the  boy  the  father  suffers  in  seeing  his  son  more  at  ease  in  the  com- 
panionship and  preferring  the  society  of  another  man  to  his  own."  * 
Furthermore,  the  boarding  school  boy,  when  at  home  on  his  vacation, 
might  be  inclined  to  spend  his  time  in  a  round  of  excitement  and 
festivities,  which  would  tend  to  pervert  his  idea  of  what  a  home  is 
and  how  it  should  be  enjoyed. 

Finally,  the  school  that  keeps  a  boy  in  the  open,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  room  for  healthful  play  and  away  from  the  streets, 
the  matinees,  and  moving-picture  shows,  or  perhaps  from  really 
harmful  diversions,  needs  no  further  excuse  for  its  being.  The 
great  problem  is,  how  the  advantages  may  be  extended  to  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  our  public-school  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys.  If 
school  boards  in  country  districts  can  consolidate  schools  for  the 
purposes  of  efficiency  and  arrange  for  the  transportation  of  children 
from  widely  scattered  districts  to  a  central  school,  why  can  not  the 
method  be  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  city  children  ?  This  means  the 
arrangement  of  such  matters  as  transportation,  the  noonday  limch, 
and  supervision  of  athletics  and  play.  It  also  means  the  formation 
of  a  public  opinion  necessary  for  inaugurating  the  movement  and 
carrying  it  through. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  for  the  present,  in  the  congested  districts 
of  our  cities  where  the  need  of  a  change  of  conditions  is  more  pressing, 

1  Quoted  from  Nichols  School  catalogue, 

•  Quoted  from  an  address  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Kerns,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Day  School. 
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the  tops  of  high  office  and  loft  buildings  might  be  utilized.  Schools 
for  a  moderate  number  of  pupils  might  be  organized,  taking  the  more 
delicate  and  anemic  children  first  Here  there  would  be  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  pleiity  of  room  to  play.  Small  houses  for  families  are 
sometimes  built  there.  Why  not  small  school  buildings  and  per- 
haps open-air  classrooms?  One  or  more  passenger  elevators  could 
be  reserred  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  children  at  certain  hours. 
The  isolation  of  the  top  of  the  building  would  minimize  any  danger 
of  distarbing  the  regular  tenants.  The  added  revenue  from  the  rent 
of  the  roofs  should  prove  sufficient  inducement  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  owners  of  the  buildings. 

These  are  merely  suggestions.    The  prc^lem  is  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  some  day  will  solve  it. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  as  subjects  of 
study  in  school  and  college,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  which  come 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  regarding  pedagogical  literature  on  these 
subjects,  have  led  to  the -preparation  of  the  present  bibliography, 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  convenient  and  practical  guide  to  current 
sources  of  information.  The  object  in  view  is  to  present  a  selection 
of  representative  material  touching  all  important  educational  aspects 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  While  most  of  the  references 
are  to  recent  publications,  a  few  earlier  titles,  carefully  chosen,  have 
also  been  included,  for  historical  purposes.  Descriptive  and  critical 
annotations,  either  original  or  quoted  from  authoritative  reviews, 
have  been  appended  to  many  of  the  titles. 

The  bibliography  was  compiled  and  annotated  in  the  libraiy 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education — the  section  oql  agriculture  by 
Edward  D.  Greenman;  the  section  on  home  economics  by  Miss 
Edith  A.  Wright;  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  John  D.  Wolcott, 
acting  librarian. 
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1.  Agricultuial  education.    In  A  cyclopedia  of  education,  ed.  by  Paul  Monroe. 

vol.  1.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1911.    p.  58-69. 

References:  p.  68-G9. 

Contains:  1.  Land-grant  colleges  [by]  Eugene  Davenport,  p.  59-82.  2.  Agricultural  experiment 
stations  [by]  W.  H.  Jordan,  p.  82-64.  3.  Agricultural  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  [by]  E.  P. 
Cubberley  and  L.  H.  Bailey,  p.  84-68. 

2.  Baboock,  Ernest  B.    Cooperation  between  the  echoobi  and  the  college  of  agri- 

culture [Berkeley,  Cal.,  1911]    10  p.    S"", 
Reprint  from  the  Univenity  of  California  chronicle,  13:  335-42,  July  1011. 

3.  Bailey,  liberty  Hyde.    Development  of  the  textbook  of  agriculture  in  North 

America.    In  U.  S.  Office  of  experiment  stations.    Report,  1903.    p.  689-712. 

"A  historical  aoooont  of  the  development  of  the  textbook  of  agriculture  in  North  America  is 
given,  and  is  followed  by  an  annotated  chronological  bibliography  of  forty-five  titles.  Including 
the  first  textbook  (1824)  and  all  others  known  to  the  writer  at  the  time  of  publication  (1903)." 

4.  Education  by  means  of  agriculture.    In  his  Cyclopedia  of  American 

agriculture,    vol.  4.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1909.    p.  355-477. 

CoNTKiiTs:  1.  Some  beginnings  in  education  by  means  of  agricultural  subject  matter,  p.  356-70.— 
2.  Devetopment  of  the  textbook  of  agriculture  in  North  America,  p.  370-«5.— 3.  The  rise  of  the 
state  colleges  of  agriculture,  p.  386-430.-4.  Scope  and  work  of  colleges  of  agriculture,  p.  430-86.— 
5.  Education  by  means  of  agriculture  in  elementary  and  secondary  realms,  p.  487-77. 

A  historical  survey  of  agricultural  education  in  North  America,  giving  the  iMst  treatment  extant 
of  the  early  history  of  the  movement.  Contains  a  bibliography  of  textbooks  of  agrtoulture,  chnmo- 
loglcaUy  arranged,  p.  383-85. 

5. Education  through  agriculture.    In  Conference  for  education  in  the  South. 

Proceedings,  1903.    p.  109-23. 

6. Newer  ideas  in  agricultural  education.    Educational  review,  20:  377-82, 

November  1900. 

7. The  outiook  to  nature.    New  and  rev.  ed.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

company,  1911.    xii,  195  p.    8^. 

"This  book  contains  four  lectures  given  in  the  Colonial  theatre,  Boston,  as  apart  of  tlui  university 
course,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  committee  of  the  Twentieth  oentory  club."  Lecture 
three  discusses  the  "school  of  the  futore,"  asserting  that  "A  man  can  be  tndned  to  think  Just  as 
accurately  by  means  even  of  agricultural  subjects  as  by  conventional  subjects,  provided  the  agri- 
cultural subjects  are  as  well  systematised  and  equally  well  taught." 

8.  The  training  of  farmers.    New  York,  The  Century  co.,  1900.    263  p.    12®. 

Contains:  Part  n,  The  school  and  the  college  in  relation  to  term  training,  p.  83-26»~(a)  Why 
do  the  boys  leave  the  farm?  p.  80-114.  (6)  Why  some  boys  and  girls  take  to  Cuming,  p.  116-^6. 
(e)  The  common  schools  and  tanning,  p.  137-72.  (d)  The  college  of  agriculture  and  the  farm 
youth,  p.  173-04.  (e)  College  men  as  J^urm  managen,  p.  106-218.  (/)  The  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  state,  p.  210-83. 
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addresses,  1909.    p.  959-64. 

10.  Bishop,  Bdward  0.    Agriculture,  domestic  art,  and  manual  training  without 

funds  or  equipment.    In  National  education  association.    Journal  of  proceed- 
ings and  addresses,  1907.    p.  1076-84. 

11.  Brown,  Bhner  ElUrsrorth.    Development  of  agricultural  education.    Jn  Michi- 

gan State  agricultural  college.    Semicentennial  celebration,  1907.    Published 
by  the  college  [July  1908]    p.  103-13. 

Alao  in  Aandatfam  of  American  agrlcultoral  oollegei  and  experiment  stations.  Proceedings, 
1M7.  Washington,  Ooyemment  printing  office,  1907.  p.  49-54.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Office  of  experiment  stations.    Bulletin  no.  196). 

Also  In  his  Government  by  influence  and  other  essays.  New  York,  London  [etc.]  Longmans, 
Oreen  and  co.,  1910.    p.  (43]-&9. 

"Our  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  in  country  communities  are  still  to  be  primaiily 
schools  of  general  education,  but  with  much  more  of  training  in  the  arts  of  the  term,  and  the  sdenoe 
lying  near  to  those  arts." 

12.  Some  notes  on  agricultural  education.    In  National  education  amocia- 

tion.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  1199-1202. 

13.  Bnrketti  0.  W.    Agricultural  education.    In  his  History  of  Ohio  agriculture. 

Concord,  N.  H.    1900.    p.  189-211. 

*'  Describes  rise  and  work  of  county  telrs,  agricoltoral  schools,  termers'  institutes  and  experiment 
stations  In  Ohio." 

14.  Buttexfleld,  Kenyon  Leech.    An  untiUed  field  in  American  education.    In 

hi$  Chapters  in  rural  progress.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1908. 
p.  21&-32. 
With  ootline  for  a  brief  course  in  agricultural  economics,  etc.    p.  226-32. 

15.  Ghilee,  &•  P.    Making  good  farmers  out  of  poor  ones;  the  work  of  Dr.  Seaman 

A.  Knapp.    Review  of  reviews,  42:  568-72,  November  1910. 

16.  Gonferenoe  on  agxioultural  science,  Amherst,  Iffass.    Proceedings,  1908- 

1910.  Amherst,  Mass.,  1908-1910.    3  v.    illus.    8''. 

PabUshed  as  a  circular  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  Massachusetts  agricultural  college. 
These  reports  contain  the  papers  and  discussions  presented  at  the  meetings,  and  deal  largely  with 
problems  of  agricultural  education  and  school  gardens. 

17.  Gook,  O.  F.    Agriculture,  the  basis  of  education.    Monist,  17:  847-64,  July  1907. 

"The  mental  conditions  of  agriculture  are  Just  as  essenttel  to  normal  development  of  the  human 
mind  as  air,  food,  and  exercise  for  thb  development  of  the  human  body." 

18.  Grosbj,  Dick  J.    Agricultural  education  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 

Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association.    Nature- 
study  review,  4:  71-74,  March  1908. 

19. Cooperation  between  the  United  States  Department  of  agriculture  and 

state  school  authorities  in  promoting  agricultural  education.    In  National 
education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  303-7. 

20. Progress  in  agricultural  education,  1910.    In  U.  S.  Office^  of  experiment 

stations.    Annual   report,    1910.    Washington,   Government  printing  office, 

1911.  p.  315-86. 

PablUhed  arnmaUy  sinoe  1908  In  the  Reports  of  the  Office  of  experiment  stations.  Each  year 
a  brief  summary  is  given  of  the  work  In  agricultural  education  In  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  reviewing  the  progress  made  in  higher,  secondary,  and  elementary  agricoKaral  educa- 
tion, with  occasional  articles  dealing  with  special  topics  or  with  agencies  affecting  the  work  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 
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21.  Crosby,  Diek  J.    The  work  of  the  aational  government  in  extending  agricul- 

tural education  through  the  public  schoola.    In  National  education  aasociation. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreases,  1907.    p.  1063-69. 

"The  work  of  the  national  goTernment  in  aid  of  agricultaral  ednoation  may  be  outlined  under 
two  main  heads:  (1)  The  giving  of  funds  to  the  different  states  and  territories  to  support  and  en- 
ooniage  agricultural  education  and  research;  (2)  The  giring  of  expert  assistance  to  educators, 
educational  institutions,  and  the  officials  of  education,  by  the  difloient  executive  departments  of 
the  government." 

22.  Babney,  Charles  W.    Agricultural  education.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 

American  book  company,  1910.    59  p     8^.    (Education  in  the  United  States, 
ed.  by  N.  M.  Butler.    Monograph  no.  12) 

First  publishBd  in  1900. 

A  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  agricultural  schools  in  America. 

23.  Davenport,  Eugene.    Aids  to  agricultural  advancement  in  the  West.    In  New 

York  (State)  Department  of  Agriculture.    Bulletin  14,  1910.    p.  95a^ll6a. 

"The  author  recommends  as  a  rational  system  of  sgricultural  education:  <1)  Courses  of  ooUa- 
giate  grade,  in  which  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  is  given  to  technical  agriculture  of  the 
highest  quality,  such  courses  to  be  offered  In  the  state  college  and  as  many  other  institutions  of 
higher  teaming  as  will  honestly  undertake  to  serve  agriculture  in  a  large  way;  <2)  courses  in  tech- 
nical agriculture  to  be  added  to  all  high  schools  and  other  institutions  of  secondary  grade  that 
have  an  agricultural  constituency;  (3)  nature  study  to  be  taught  in  the  grades  and  in  the  country 
school" 

24.  Education  for  efficiency;  a  diBcussion  of  certain  phases  of  the  problem 

of  universal  education,  with  special  reference  to  academic  ideals  and  methods. 

Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  A  co.,  1909.    v,  184  p.    S"*, 

Contains:  Agriculture  in  the  high  schools,  p.  124-35.~Agrlculture  in  the  elementary  schools, 
p.  136-43.— Agriculture  in  the  normal  schools,  p.  144-46.— The  development  of  American  agricul- 
ture—what it  is  and  what  It  means,  p.  147-84. 

26. Shall  we  ask  for  future  legislation  in  the  interest  of  agriculture;  if  so, 

whatP    School  and  home  education,  31:  187-93,  January  1912. 

Part  of  the  discussion  of  this  topic  given  at  the  Columbus  meeting  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural education  by  land-grant  colleges. 

^6.  BaviB,  Benjamin  ManihaU.  Agricultural  education.  Elementary  school 
teacher,  10:  101-9,  163-76,  277-86,  376-87,  444-62,  11:  15-23,  79-89,  136-45, 
266-74,  371-80,  469-84,  517-27,  November,  December  1909,  February, 
April,  May,  September,  October,  November  1910,  January,  March,  May  and 
June  1911. 

The  United  States  Department  of  agriculture,  p.  101-4).  United  States  Bureau  of  education; 
state  legislation,  p.  163-76.  Agricultural  ooUeges,  including  extension  work,  departments  of 
agricultural  education,  p.  277-^.  State  normal  schools,  p.  376-«7.  National  education  associa- 
tion; state  and  other  teachers  associations,  p.  444-52.  Educational  periodicals,  p.  15-23.  Periodical 
literature,  p.  79-89.  State  organisations  for  agriculture  and  CarmerB'  Institutes,  p.  136^15.  Agri- 
cultural societies,  p.  266-74.  Boys'  agricultural  clubs,  p.  371-M.  Elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  p.  460-84.    Textbooks,  p.  517-27. 

An  excellent  annotated  bibliography  follows  each  article. 

"These  articles  by  Dr.  Davis  present  a  concise  summary  of  the  entire  field." 

27.  BaviBy  Kary  C.    Field  laboratory  work.    In  National  education  association. 

Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  1087-89. 

28.  Dexter,  Bdwin  Orant.    Agricultural  education.    In  hU  History  of  education 

in  the  United  States.    New  York,  London,  The  Macmillan  company,  1904. 
p.  360-70. 
Bibliographical  references:  p.  36»-70. 

29.  Draper,  Andrew  Sloan.    Agriculture  and  its  educational  needs.    Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1909.    92  p.    12*». 

Address  before  State  educational  association,  Syracuse,  December  29,  1906. 
"A  plea  for  keepfaig  the  boys  on  the  farm  by  making  the  work  intelligent,  pleasant,  and  proflV 
able."— American  educationai  review,  May  1910.   p.  512. 
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30.  Bug^ar,  J.  F.    The  aim  in  teaching  agriculture.    In  South  Carolina.    Winthrop 

normal  and  industrial  college,  Rock  Hill.    Rund  life  bulletin,    p.  12-16. 
(Bulletin,  vol.  V,  no.  1,  September  1911) 

Abo  in  VlrgLaJa.  Unlyenlty.  Conference  fat  the  study  of  the  problomfl  of  rural  Ufe,  1910. 
p.  240-46. 

"The  author  oonaiders  the  aim  In  agrtcoltaral  teaching  to  be  twofold— <1)  To  develop  or  educate 
the  Individual,  and  thereby  (2)  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  community,  state,  and 
nation.  The  study  of  agriculture  by  the  children  in  the  schools  leads  to  practical  improvement 
by  the  parents  on  the  farm,  and  increased  profltableness  of  the  livm  supports  improved  woik 
in  the  schools." 

31.  Farm  life  as  the  basis  of  practical  education.    Craftsman,  16:  243-45,  May  1909. 

"Some  of  the  plans  of  Craftsman  fiarms  are  set  forth." 

32.  Hamilton,  John.    The  transportation  companies  as  Victors  in  agricultural 

extension.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1911.    14  p.    8^.    (U.  S. 

Department  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experiment  stations.    Circular  112) 

"Information  is  given  concerning  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  transportation  companies  of 
the  country  have  been  making  an  effort  to  promote  agrkniltun  by  ruiming  educational  trains, 
emplojing  experts  to  instruct  farmers,  organising  and  conducting  demonstration  items,  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  agricultural  bulletins,  preparing  exhibits,  organising  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, and  cooperating  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  various  ways." 

33.  Harper,  Ida  Huated.    The  women's  school  of  agriculture.    Independent,  70: 

1396-1401,  June  29,  1911. 

34.  Harty  William  B.    Agricultural  education  .  .  .  [n.  p.  1907]    11  p.    8^. 

Address  delivered  at  the  twenty-teventh  annual  session  Farmers'  nat.ional  congress,  Oklahoma, 
1907. 

36. The  place  and  function  of  agriculture  in  the  curriculum.    Nature-study 

review,  5:  161-64,  September  1909. 

The  author  concludes  as  the  place  and  function  of  agriculture  in  the  ooirionlnm:  1.  It  fumlshes 
a  good  body  of  material  useful  in  the  study  of  the  other  sciences.  2.  It  contains  material  identical 
with  that  used  in  other  sciences.  3.  It  opens  a  vast  Held  for  the  application  of  the  laws  of  other 
sciences. 

36.  Hays,  WiUet  Martin.    Agricultural  education  in  the  United  States.    Educa- 
tional foundations,  22:  547-58,  May  1911. 

37. Country  life  education.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1907. 

13  p.    8^.    (United  States.    Department  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experiment 
stations.    Circular  73) 

"This  Is  an  address  by  W.  M.  Hays,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture,  before  the  Pennsylvania 
state  board  of  agriculture,  January  23, 1907,  In  which  are  discussed  some  of  the  problems  of  country 
life  education  and  the  relation  of  the  government  to  this  movement." 

38.  Education  for  coimtry  life.    Washington,  Government  printing  office, 

1909.    40  p.    8°.    (United   States.    Department  of  Agriculture.    Office  of 
experiment  stations.    Circular  84) 

"This  circular  embodies  suggestions  for  a  systematic  articulation  of  the  work  of  agricultural 
schools  of  all  grades  with  each  other  and  with  the  existing  system  of  public  schools  in  Uinnesota 
and  other  states." 

39.  How  the  schools  and  the  United  States  Department  of  agriculture  can 

cooperate.    Ohio  teacher,  31:  7-10,  August-September  1910. 

Also  in  Journal  of  education,  72:  147-48, 175-76,  August  26,  September  1, 1910. 

40.  Our  farm  youth  and  the  public  schools.    Review  of  reviews,  28:  449-55, 

October  1903. 

"The  article  is  Introduced  by  a  genera]  discussion  of  the  eduoaCional  situation,  ooocluding  that 
there  should  be  a  school  system  adapted  to  rural  conditions.  A  scheme  Is  presented  for  an  articu- 
lated  system  of  education  adapted  to  rural  needs:  (1)  Consolidated  rural  schools;  (2)  agricultural 
high  school;  (3)  agricultural  college." 
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Bibliography:  p.  128-33. 
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112.  Field,  Jessie.    The  com  lady;  the  story  of  a  country  teacher's  work.    Chicago, 

A.  Flanagan  company,  1911.    107  p.    illus.    12**. 

"A  series  of  letters,  each  a  reoord  of  practical  experience,  on  country-school  and  country-Ufa 
taaprorement,  lh>m  a  'Country  teacher.' " 
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113.  JFxenohf  W.  K.    A  course  in  ag^culture  lor  the  public  schools  of  Michigan. 

Michiffui  agricultural  college,  Department  of  agricultural  education,  1908. 
36  p.    8^ 

114.  Hart,  William  R.    Elementary  agriculture  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  grades. 

In  Annual  conference  on  agricultural  science,  Amherst,  Mass.  Proceedings, 
1909.    p.  14-23. 

"The  author  boMS  the  edooational  Taloe  of  eleipentaiy  school  ■sricoltare  on  the  demand  which 
It  neoesarily  creates  fDr  knowledfe  of  teots  and  prindples  Ihim  the  special  sdenoes,  mathematics, 
and  other  sobJectB  of  stady." 

115.  Hajni,  Willet  Martin.    Agriculture,  industries,  and  home  economics  in  our 

public  schools.  In  National  education  association.  Department  of  superin- 
tendence.   Proceedings,  1908.    p.  65-78. 

Biscossion,  p.  71M2. 

116.  Johnaon,  Biley  O.    Agriculture  for  elementary  schools.    In  National  educa- 

tion association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.    p.  987-92. 

117.  .    One  hundred  experiments  in  elementary  agriculture  for  California 

schools.    [San  Francisco,  Press  of  Calkins  publishing  house,  1908]    41  p.    8^. 

"  Books  reoomnMnded":  p.  40-4U 

118.  ICacfeat,  Xixmie.    Elementary  agriculture  and  school  gardening  at  Winthrop. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  The  Record  press,  1910.  40  p.  8"".  (Winthrop  normal  and 
industrial  college  of  South  Carolina.    Bulletin,  v.  3,  no.  4,  April  1910) 

A  bulletin  designed  to  assist  the  teachera  of  South  Carolina  by  "setting  before  them  as  simply 
and  dearly  as  possible  the  methods  in  school  gsrdening  which  haye  been  successfully  worked  oat 
at  Winthnv." 

119.  Kaaaaohuaetta.    Board  of  education.    Agriculture  projects  for  elementary 

schools.  Boston,  Wright  and  Potter  printing  co.,  1911.  53  p.  illus.  8^. 
(Bulletin,  1911,  no.  1) 

"This  manual  is  prepared  as  a  guide  to  teacheis  and  superintendents  in  the  introductioo  of 
work  in  agriculture  in  elementary  schools.  Full  directions  are  giveh  for  conducting  fourteen 
projects  in  terming." 

120.  National  education  aaaociatlon.    Department  of  rural  and  agrlcoltural 

education.  Committee  on  courses  of  study  in  agriculture.  Report.  In 
National  education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911. 
p.  1138-^2. 

"This  report  is  concerned  only  with  the  courses  in  agriculture  offered  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
the  general  public  schools  and  is  more  a  representation  of  some  of  the  governing  influences  in  the 
arrangement  of  study  in  agriculture  than  of  specific  courses  of  study.  Discusses  the  place  of  agri- 
Golture  in  the  elementary  schools,  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school,  and  in  secondary  schools,  giring 
topical  outlines  and  repiesentative  courses  for  these  schools." 

121.  New  Tork  (State)  Sdacation  department.    The  course  in  nature-study, 

and  agriculture  for  elementary  schools,  1909-10.  [Albany,  N.  Y.,  1909]  4  p. 
8«. 

122.  Parka,  ICX.    Agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    In  Georgia.    Department 

of  education.    Annual  report,  1904.    p.  153-67. 

123.  Boy,  V.  Id,    Progress  in  agricultural  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Loui- 

siana.   Louisiana  school  review,  18:  356-63,  April  1911. 

124.  SteTena,  F.  L.    Agriculture  in  the  elementary  school.    In  Conference  for  edu- 

cation in  the  South.    Proceedings,  1910.    p.  219-24. 

"The  author  lays  emphasis  on  the  following  general  propositions:  1.  The  ordinary  elementary 
teacher  can  teach  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  teachable  fiicts  of  agriculture  as  she  can  of  history, 
geography,  or  English.  2.  A  textbook  should  be  used  as  the  basis,  supplemented  with  available 
Illustrative  material.  3.  Teachers  of  the  subject  should  receive  special  instruction  in  summer 
schools  and  institutes.  4.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  should  be  required  by  school  authoritleB. 
ft.  An  itinerant  supervisor  should  be  employed  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  local  teaober." 
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125.  Stiekney,  Alpheus  B.    Shidl  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  the 

physical  development  of  childhood  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  city 

public  schools?    A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the 

advancement  of  science  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  December  28,  1910. 

St.  Paul,  McGill-Wamer  co.,  1910.    15  p.    8**. 

Reviews  changes  in  industrial  conditions  and  reoommends  industrial  and  acricultural  coiuBeB 
for  city  schools. 

126.  Storm,  Ashley  V.    Public  school  agriculture.    Iowa  yearbook  of  agriculture, 

1908.    p.  84-90. 

Shows  the  need  of  agriculture  In  the  public  schools  as  a  means  of  improving  agricnltore,  home 
life,  and  the  schools. 

127.  Sweety  John.    Concerning  some  common-sense  ways  of  interesting  school 

children  in  nature  studies  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  viticulture  and 
farm  life.    Western  journal  of  education,  11:  39^-410,  March  1906. 

128.  Texas.    Department  of  education.    Course  of  study  for  the  public  free 

schools  of  the  state  of  Texas.    Some  work  in  agriculture  suggested.    Houston, 
Tex.,  State  printing  company  [1906?]     83p.    8''. 

129.  True,  Alfred  C.    Agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    In  Pennsylvania  State 

educational  association.    Directors'  department.    Proceedings,  1907.    p.  16-25. 

130.  Introduction  of  elementary  agriculture  into  schools.    In  United  States 

Department  of  agriculture.    Yearbook,  1906.    p.  151-64. 

"An  account  is  given  of  the  growth  of  interest  In  the  teaching  of  elementary  agricaltare  in  pub- 
lic schools  as  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  men  of  prominence,  fanners'  organisations,  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  and  by  recent  legislation.  Progress  in  the  formulation  of  courses  in  elementary 
agriculture,  the  preparation  of  textbooks  and  manuals,  the  development  of  training  counes  for 
teachers,  the  organiration  of  agricultural  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  studying  agriculture, 
is  reviewed  and  some  suggestions  are  made  concerning  ways  in  which  the  farmer  may  help  the 
schools." 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

131.  AsBodation  of  American  agricultural  coUeges  and  experiment  stations. 

Conomittee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture.    The  teaching  of  agri- 
'   culture  in  ther  rural  common  schools.    Washington,   Government  printing 
office,  1904.    20  p.    8®.    (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experi- 
ment stations.    Circular  no.  60) 

"This  report  diacusBes  the  development  of  industrial  training  in  the  common  schools,  the  move- 
ment to  introduce  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools,  obstacles  to  this  movement,  and  the  object 
of  teaching  agriculture,  and  outlines  work  in  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture  suitable  fDr 
the  common  schools." 

132.  Bishop,  Edward  C.    Agriculture  in  the  rural  schools.    In  Missouri.    First 

district  state  normal  school,  Kirksville.    Rural  life  conference,  1911.    p.  14-19. 
(Bulletin,  v.  XI,  no.  2,  September  1911) 

133.  Bigelow,  X.  A.    Nature  study  and  agriculture  in  rural  sdiools.    In  Annual 

conference  on  agricultural  science,  Amherst,  Mass.    Proceedings,  1909.   p.  5-13. 

"The  writer  sees  no  conflict  between  nature  study  and  school  agriculture,  but  doubts  the  ad- 
viiabiUty  of  substituting  the  latter  for  the  Ibrmer  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades." 

134.  Bricker,  Garland  A.    Suggestive  outline  for  one  year  course  in  secondary 

agriculture  for  rural  and  village  high  schools.    Education,  32 :  7&-76,  Octo- 
ber, 1911. 

135.  Bull,  Coates  P.    Rural  school  agriculture.    St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.    [Min- 

nesota   experiment    station]    1907.    116    p.    8®.    (Minnesota.    University. 
Department  of  agriculture.    Bulletin  no.  2) 
Ezeidaes  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  Minnesota. 
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136.  Ohiaholxn,  Nellie  B.    Agriculture  in  the  rural  school.    In  Michigan  FarmerB* 

institutee.    Bulletin  14.    1908.    p.  283-86. 

"The  author  emphasizes  the  demands  of  the  new  education  as  a  i>reparatlon  for  life,andpQlnti 
out  ways  in  which  the  teachhig  of  agriculture  helps  to  meet  these  demands." 

137.  Crosby,  I>ick  J.    The  moet  useful  school  in  the  country.    In  Pennsylvania. 

Department  of  agriculture.    Annual  report,  1900.    p.  257-63. 

''Two  small  country  schools  an  described  In  conaidenble  detail  as  lllnstiattaig  the  possfbiUtles 
of  a  raral  school:  one  at  Calvert  Center,  Md.,  and  the  other  at  W&terford,  Pa." 

138. The  relation  of  nature  study  and  agriculture  in  elementary  rural  schools. 

Nature-study  review,  5 :  93-98,  April  1909. 

139. The  use  of  illustrative  material  in  teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools. 

In  XT.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Yearbook,  1905.    p.  257-74. 

"  In  this  article  the  author  discusses  the  value  of  agriculture  In  rural  schools,  describes  methods 
employed  In  teaching  this  subject  in  a  consolidated  school  In  Tennessee,  in  a  village  high  school 
In  Pennsylvania,  and  In  a  county  high  school  In  Kansas,  describes  eight  exercises  which  can 
be  performed  with  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  discusses  agriculture  as  an  aid  to  other 
school  work." 

140.  Davis,  Benjamin  X.    What  constitutes  successful  work  in  agriculture  in  rural 

schools?    In  National  education  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and 

addresses,  1908.    p.  1188-94. 

"This  discussion  is  based  on  a  study  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  teachen  and 
others  interested  in  agricultural  education." 

141.  Foghti  Harold  Waldstein.    The  American  rural  school;  its  characteristics, 

its  future,  and  its  problems.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1910. 
361  p.    12^ 

Contains:  Nature  study  and  school  grounds,  p.  164-78.  School  gardens,  p.  179-204.  Elemen- 
tary agriculture  and  Industrial  dubs,  p.  205^35. 

"Intended  for  rural  school  teachers,  superintendents,  and  school  board  members;  for  teachen* 
reading  circles,  normal  school  training  classes,  and  all  the  public  at  large  who  are  interested  in 
the  profound  movement  to  make  our  American  rural  Ufe  richer  and  in  its  labor  more  effectlYa 
by  means  of  schools  adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  rural  society  and  the  demands  of  modem 
life."— Pref. 

142.  Harvey,  liorenzo  D.    Instruction  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  in  rural 

communities  in  Wisconsin.  In  Wisconsin.  Department  of  education.  Bul- 
letin of  information  no.  5.  Madison,  Democrat  printing  company,  1900.  p. 
[3}-23. 

143.  Hoehbamn,  H.  W.    Bulletin  of  agriculture  and  nature  study  for  rural  schools. 

[Greeley]  State  normal  school,  1910.  44  p.  12^.  (State  normal  school  of 
Colorado.    Bulletin.    Ser.  X,  no.  5) 

Bibliography:  p.  44. 

"This  bulletin  is  devoted  to  rural  school  improvement  and  discusses  ...  the  aims  in  *»tu»Mng 
nature  study  and  agriculture  and  the  training  of  rural  school  teachen.'^ 

144. Why  we  should  teach  a^^culture  in  the  rural  schools.    Colorado  school 

journal,  27 :  19-21,  December  1911. 

145.  lUinoiB.    Oonfez^nce  on  the  teaching  of  agxiculttire  in  the  pablio  Mhoola. 

Committee  on  courae  of  atndy . . .  Appointed,  1910.  Report  made  to 
the  Second  conference,  held  January  18-21,  1911,  Urbana,  lU.  Suggested 
course  of  study  in  nature«tudy  agriculture  for  the  one-room  rural  schools  of 
Illinois.    School  news,  24:  445-52,  June  1911. 

146.  Ivina,  Lester  S.    A  plea  for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 

Ohio  teacher,  29:  339-42,  March  1900. 
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147.  Kem,   Oily  Jasper.    Among   country   Bchools.    Boeton,    New   York   [etc.] 

Ginn  A  CO.  [1906.]    366  p.    12^ 

Containa:  School  gardens,  p.  6i^-M.  A  fannen'  boys'  ezperimeiit  dub,  p.  129-67.  Edocatiooal 
ezcunloiis  to  the  college  of  agricalture,  p.  15^74.  The  country  school  and  the  Ugmua^  Instltate, 
p.  176-200.    The  new  agriculture  and  the  country  school,  p.  201-25. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  rural  education  that  has  been  written." 

148.  Knapp,  Seaman  A.    Agricultural  education  for  the  rural  districts.    In  Na- 

tional education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909. 
p.  954-^9. 

149.  MoCUntoek,  James  S.    Exercises  in  elementary  agriculture  for  Maine  ruial 

schools.    Prepared  for  the  State  educational  department,    [n.  p.]  1910.    15  p. 

8^ 

150.  ICimesota.    UnlTendty.    Department  of  agzioolture.    Exercises  in  agri- 

culture and  housekeeping  for  rural  schools  ...  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  McGill- 
Wamer  co.  [19037]    196  p.    12''.    (Bulletin  no.  1) 

151.  PoweU,  B.  P.    Agriculture  in  rural  schools.    In  American  association  of 

farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings,  1902.    p.  109-113. 

152.  True,  Alfred  C.    Some  problems  of  the  rural  common  school.    In  U.  S.  De- 

partment of  agriculture.    Yearbook,  1901.    p.  133-54. 

"Discusses  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  rural  oommcn  sehoola  and  ways  of  ovaroomdng  them, 
including  oentraUxation  of  schools,  transportation  of  puplb,  the  introduction  of  studies  mofe 
closely  related  to  the  practical  business  of  the  farm,  securing  teachers  in  sympathy  with  CBrm 
life,  making  the  schools  the  center  of  intellectual  life  of  the  community,  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  farmer  and  his  fiunily  with  teacher  and  pupils." 

163.  Wisnebago  oonnty  [SI.]  achooLi.    [Annual  reports]  1903-1910.    O.  J,  Kem, 

county  superintendent,  Rockford,  111. 

These  reports,  pabliihed  under  Yarioos  names,  are  prsotical,  iUuslmted  aooounts  of  methods 
and  results  in  the  Winnebago  county  rural  schools.  They  oontain  valuable  material  on  agrl- 
oottore,  libraries,  school  grounds,  trsnsportation  and  consolidation,  and  Industrial  edooaUoo. 
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154.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    Papers  read  at  the  second  annual 

meeting  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing, Columbus,  Ohio,  November  14,  1911.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1912.    53  p.    8^.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1912,  no.  6) 

CoMTEMTs:  1.  Essentials  in  a  state  system  of  agricultural  educatfcm  [by]  F.  W.  Howe.— 2.  The 
need  for  reliable  sdentiflc  data  regarding  social  and  economic  conditions  in  rural  oommunltieB 
(by)  E.  C.  Higbie.— 3.  The  proper  equipment  of  an  agricultural  high  school  [by]  D.  O.  Barto.— 
4.  The  Smith's  agricultural  school  and  agricultural  education  in  Massachusetts  [by]  R.  W.  Stlm- 
son.— A.  The  unprepared  teacher  of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  colleges  of  education  [by]  A.  V. 
Btorm.— 6.  What  is  done  to  i>repare  teachers  of  secondary  school  agriculturs  [by]  A.  C.  Monahan.— 
7.  Recent  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  education  on  agricultural  education. 

"Six  papers  on  vital  questions  concerning  secondary  school  agriculture,  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can association  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  teaching  at  its  second  meeting  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1911  .  . .  They  discuss  in  an  able  manner  the  place  of  agricultural  education  in  the  state 
system  of  public  instruction  and  the  need  of  roliablo  data  concerning  rural  caoditions,  as  well  as 
matters  relating  to  equipment  and  teachers  for  the  agricultural  high  school." 

155.  Anderson,  Leroy.    Agriculture  in  the  high  schools.    \Miittier,  Cal.,  Linotyp- 

ing and  printing  by  boys  of  the  state  school,  1909.    18  p.    8^.    (University  of 
California.    College  of  agriculture.    Agricultural  experiment  station.    Circular 
no.  47,  November  1909) 
"A  partial  list  of  helpful  bulletins,  circulars  and  books  on  agriculture":   p.  16-18. 

156. The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools.    Univeraity  of 

California  chronicle,  13: 164-76,  April  1911. 

Discusses  the  nature  of  agriculture  and  the  reason  for  teadihig  it. 
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157.  Asfloeiation  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  statiomi. 

Conmiittee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture.    Secondary  courses  in 

agriculture.    [Waahington,    Govemment   printing   office,    1902]    10   p.    8^. 

(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.     Office  of  experiment  stations.     Circular 

no.  49) 

Deato  wlUi  secondary  agriadtoral  edotttkm  la  ooonectiim  wlUi  00^^ 
giving  a  number  of  hlgb-school  oonnes. 

158.  Babcock,  Ernest  B.  and  others.    Development  of  secondary  school  agriculture 

in  California.    [Berkeley,  1911]    53  p.    8''.    (Univendty  of  California.    College 
'    of  agriculture.    Agricultural  experiment  stations.    Circular  no.  67) 
"  Recommended  list  of  txwks  for  the  high  sotiool  agricultoial  library  ":  p.  U-fiS 

159.  Barto,  D.  O.    Problems  in  secondary  school  agriculture.    Jn  Central  association 

of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.    Proceedings,  1908.    p.  1&>23. 


160.  Bricker,  Garland  A.    Shall  secondary  agriculture  be  taught  as  a  separate 

science?    Education,  30:  352-^,  February  1910. 

161.  Suggestions  for  organizing  a  high  school  course  in  agriculture  .  .  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  state  university,  1910.  16  p.  illus.  8°.  ([Ohio  state  uni- 
versity, Coliunbufl.  College  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science]  The  Agri- 
cultural college  extension  bulletin.    Vol.  VI,  Supplement  2,  no.  11) 

"Books  and  pamjihlets  containing  laboratory  and  iield  ezercisM":  p.  4-7. 

162. The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school  .  .  .    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1911.    xxv,  202  p.    illus.    8**. 

"  Reoent  textbooks  on  general  agricnlture":  p.  185-00. 

"In  the  following  pages  Mr.  Bricker  has  analysed  the  problem  of  agricoltoral  education  in  the 
secondary  schools.  He  has  formulated  the  aims  and  methods  of  agricultural  education  In  the  liglit 
of  the  principles  and  hypotheses  that  have  been  gleaned  from  experience  in  the  field  of  general 
ednoatJon."— W.  C.  Bagley  in  PrsL 

163.  BuckhanXy  Matthew  H.    Agriculture  in  the  hig^  school;  an  address  to  the 

students  of  the  winter  course  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  January  5,  1910. 
[Burlington?  Vt.]  1910.    7  p.    8*». 

164.  Burnett,  B.  A.    The  function  of  the  land-grant  college  in  promoting  agricul- 

tural education  in  secondary  schools.  In  Association  of  American  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Proceedings,  1909.  p.  87-93.  (U.  S.  Depart- 
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data  concerning  the  kind  of  instruction  women's  institutes  should  give,  and  the  extent  to  which 
women's  institute  work  has  been  developed  in  the  different  states." 

228. Farmers'  institutes  for  young  people.  Washington,  Government  print- 
ing office,  1910.  40  p.  8"".  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of 
experiment  stations.    Circular  no.  99) 

"Calls  attention  to  the  lack  of  adequate  moans  for  giving  vocational  training  in  agriculture  to 
young  people  in  rural  disUicts  after  they  leave  the  public  school  and  before  they  enter  upon  their 
liiB  oocupaUoQ.  As  a  partial  remedy  for  this  the  author  recommends  the  oi^nlsatioa  of  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  formers'  institutes  for  young  people,  subjects  for  institute  study,  systematic 
course  for  contest  work,  boys'  encampments,  form  of  organization,  model  constitution." 

229. The  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States.  In  U.  S.  Office  of  experi- 
ment stations.    Annual  report,  1910.    p.  387-424.* 

The  reports  of  the  Faimers'  institute  spedalist  of  the  Department  of  agriculture  are  pobUdied 
annually.  They  include  discussions  on  the  progress  and  problems  of  institute  work,  accounts 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers,  and  detailed 
reports  of  the  farmers'  institatea  in  different  states. 

230. History  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States.    In  U.  S.  Office  of 

experiment  stations.    Report,  1907.    p.  307-54. 

"  Includes  a  discussion  of  the  progress  and  problems  of  the  institute  movement  and  a  discaasfaii 
of  the  agricultural  education  extension  movement." 
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231.  SteTenSy  F.  L.    The  fanners'  institute  with  relation  to  agricultural  high  schools. 

In  American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.    Proceedings,  1908.    p. 

53-57. 

DiaousBBS  the  doty  of  tlie  agrlcultiiral  high  school  to  the  Indlvldiml  and  Its  duty  to  the  oom- 
munlty.  The  author  sums  up  his  raoommeiidatiaDS  as  follows:  ''A  dominant  agricultural  atmoa- 
phero  to  ennohlo  and  dignify  agriculture,  to  make  the  pupil  roaUie  that  agriculture  is  worth  the 
while ;  a  proper  recognition  of  agriculture  in  our  textbooks  of  history,  geography,  litereture,  sdenoe; 
a  school  curriculum  broad  enough  to  give  culture,  but  special  enough  to  bear  upon  the  Uvea  of 
the  pupils  and  adapted  to  the  minority,  not  to  the  minority,  of  the  graduates;  a  competent  teacher 
secured  by  whatever  salary  is  necessary;  a  cooperation  between  the  agricultural  high  achool  and 
the  agricultural  ooUeges  and  normal  schools  of  the  state." 

AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS 

232.  Biahop,  Bdward  C.    Nebraska  com  book,  including  a  brief  treatment  of  the 

principal  com  plants,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  with  something  about  domes- 
tic science,  manual  work,  and  announcements  concerning  the  1906  Com  con- 
test and  convention.  Lincoln,  For  the  Nebraska  boys'  and  girls'  associations, 
The  UniviorBity  publishing  co.,  1906.    78  p.    illus.    8^. 

A  manual  prepared  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Nebraska  taking  part  in  the  com  growing  and  cook- 
ing contests. 

233.  Crosby,  Dick  J.    Boys'  agricultural  clubs.    In  V.  S.  Department  of  agricul- 

ture.   Yearbook,  1904.    p.  48^96. 

"This  paper  includes  a  description  of  the  boys'  exhibit  of  com  at  the  Louisiana  purchase  expo- 
sition, the  development  of  boys'  clubs  in  Illinois  and  other  states,  and  school  taixs,  and  disciiiwns 
the  educational  value  of  the  wmk  done  by  such  organisations." 

234.  Duncan^  L.  N.    The  boys'  com   clubs.     Progressive  school  journal,  1:6-7, 

May  1911. 

235.  Hamilton^  John.    Agricultural  fair  associations  and  their  utilization  in  agri- 

cultural education  and  improvement.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1910.    23  p.    S"*. 

"This  circular  glvea  the  result  of  an  extended  study  of  the  conditions  of  ooontry  fairs  in  the 
various  states,  and  contains  numerous  suggestions  in  detail  as  to  methods  of  increasing  their  use- 
fulness for  betterment  of  educational,  sodal,  and  economic  conditions  in  rural  communities.  An 
appendix  contains  a  suggested  form  of  organization." 

236.  Howe,  F.  W.    Boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.    In  Virginia.    University. 

Con/erence  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  rural  life,  1909.    p.  43-47. 

237.  Boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.    Washington,  Government  printing 

office,  1910.  23  p.  illus.  8°.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Farmers' 
bulletin  no.  385) 

"Available  publications":  p.  10-22. 

"This  reviews  the  work  already  accomplished  by  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  clubs  in  the  United  States,  the  assistance  given  by  this  Department,  and  the  relation  of 
such  work  to  rural  schools,  and  offers  practical  suggestions  for  the  organisation  of  such  clubs  and 
the  planning  of  their  work.  There  is  also  included  a  list  of  flree  publications  of  this  Department 
and  of  various  state  colleges  and  experiment  stations  dealing  dizecUy  or  indirectly  with  this  font 
of  school  extension  work  and  related  subjects." 

238.  Keniy  Oily  Jasper.    ''Leaming  by  doing,"  for  the  farmer  boy.    Review  of 

reviews,  28;  456-61,  October  1903. 
Boys'  agricultural  club  of  Winnebago  county,  Illinois. 

239. Winnebago  county  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.    In  his  The  Winnebagoes, 

1903  [Rockford,  111.  1903]    p.  3&^9. 

240.  Nebraska.    Department  of  public  instraction.    Agricultural  and  domestic 
science  clubs.    In  its  Biennial  report,  1905-1907.    Fremont,  Nebraska,  Ham- 
mond printing  company,    p.  420-21. 
Com  contest,  etc.,  p.  421-^1. 
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241.  Nebraska.    UnivexBity.    Department  of  farmers'  institates.    Nebraska 

boys'  and  girls'  associations.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1907,  1908.  (University 
bulletin.    Series  xii,  no.  25;  series  xiii,  no.  11,  14) 

242.  Price,  Homer  C.    Agricultural  clubs  in  rural  schools.    Ohio  state  imiversity. 

Bulletin,  series  7,  no.  10.    1904. 

"This  bulletin  contains  suggestions  for  orgaoizing  dubs  in  tbe  rural  schools  of  Ohio.  These 
suggestions  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  previous  year's  experience  of  the  first  club  Ibnned  in  Ohio 
under  the  auspices  of  the  studoits  of  the  Agricultural  Union." 

243.  Boy,  V.  L.    Boys'  agricultural  clubs.    14  p.    (Louisiana.    Department  of  edu- 

cation.   Circular  of  information,  December  1909) 

244.  Wisconsin.    UnlTersity.    University  extension  division.    Farmers'  clubs, 

organization,  discussion,  programs,  loan  of  books  and  study  materials.  Madi- 
son, The  University,  1909.    9  p.    12**.    (University  bulletin,  no.  34) 

SCHOOL  GARDENS 

245.  Babcock,BmestB.  Suggestions  forgarden  work  in  California  schools.  Berkeley. 

University  press,  1909.  48  p.  illus.  8**.  (University  of  California.  College  of 
agriculture.    Agricultural  experiment  station.    Circular  no.  46.  October  1909). 

Bibliography:  p.  4lfr-48. 

"  The  author  reviews  briefly  die  xirogress  of  the  children's  pvden  movement,  gives  illustrations 
of  successful  school  garden  work  in  California,  outlines  a  scheme  successfully  cairied  out  at  Chioo, 
Cal. ,  for  tbe  business  management  of  school  gardens  through  the  organization  of  a  school  bank,  and 
gives  general  suggestions  to  teachers  who  are  beginning  school  garden  work  as  to  the  creation  oi 
public  sentiment  for  the  work  and  as  to  details  of  the  work  in  small  rural  or  ungraded  schools  and 
in  large  rural  or  dty  schools." 

246. and  Stebbins,  Cyxil  A.    The  school  garden  in  the  coutse  of  study. 

Western  journal  of  education,  16:  6-7,  August  1911. 

247.  Baldwin,  W.  A.    School  gardens  and  their  relation  to  other  school  work. 

[Philadelphia?  1905?]  15  p.  (American  civic  federation.  Department  of 
children's  gardens.    Department  pamphlet  no.  2) 

248.  Conference  on  agricultural  science.    8d,  Amherst,  Mass.  .  .  .  1910. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  Conference  on  agricultural  education.  School 
and  home  gardens  .  .  .  Amherst,  The  College,  1910.  30  p.  illus.  8*^. 
(Massachusetts  agricultural  college.  Department  of  agricultural  education. 
Circular  10) 

"  Books  on  school  and  home  gardens":  p.  20. 

Contains:  1.  Coordination  between  garden  work  and  natuxe  work  and  book  work,  by  O.  L. 
Green.— 2.  How  agriculture  put  new  life  into  a  rural  school,  by  £.  U.  Nash.— 3.  Rural  school 
and  home  gardens  during  the  summer,  by  Elizabeth  Hill. — 4.  Gardening  in  the  schools  of  Spring- 
field,  by  F.  A.  Stebbins.— 6.  Home  gardens  of  the  Worcester  public  schools,  by  E.  R.  Thayer.— 
6.  Some  suggestk>ns  for  beginning  garden  work,  by  W.  R.  Hart. 

249.  Oorbett,  Lee  O.    The  school  garden.    Washington,  Government  printing 

office,  1905.  40  p.  illus.  8^.  (TJ.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Farmers' 
bulletin,  no.  18) 

250.  Crosby,  Diok  J.    Children's  gardens,  prospectus  of  the  Department.    3d  ed. 

[Philadelphia?  1906]  8  p.  8^.  (American  civic  association.  Department 
leaflet  no.  1) 

251.  Davis,  Benjamin  X.    School  gardens  for  California  schools;  a  manual  for 

teachers  .  .  .  Sacramento,  W.  W.  Shannon,  superintendent  state  printing, 
1905.  79  p.  illus.  8^.  (State  normal  school,  Chico,  California.  Bulletin 
no.  1,  July  1905) 

'* Useful  refsrence  books  and  bulletins  for  soliool  library":  p.  50-63. 

Bibliography:  p.  57-74. 

''Discusses  the  history  of  school  gardens  and  their  educational  importance,  tbe  plant  and  its 
relations,  plant  propagation,  instruction  including  aim  and  scope,  practical  work,  correlatlvB 
subjects,  adaptation  to  school  conditions,  etc.  This  annotated  bibllograi>hy  of  nearly  three 
hundred  titles  is  a  summary  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  up  to  1906." 
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252.  Elfoxd,  Percy  and  Heaton,  Samuel.    Practical  school  gardening.     Oxted, 

Clarendon  press,  1909.    224  p.    8"". 

Contents:  1.  The  garden.   2.  Tools.   3.  Preparation  of  tbe  soil.    4.  Sowing  and  planting.* 

6.  Vegetable  garden  pests.  0.  Herbs.  7.  Salads.  8.  How  to  make  a  hotbed.  9.  Fralt  culture. 
10.  Fruit-tree  pests.  11.  Flowers.  12.  Insects  and  diseases  which  attack  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  13.  Friends  of  the  garden.  14.  Weeds.  15.  Oslendar  of  gardening  operations.  Ifti 
Nature  calendar. 

253.  Galloway,  Beverly  T.    School  gardens;  a  report  upon  some  cooperative  work 

with  the  normal  schools  of  Washington,  with  notes  on  school-garden  methods 
followed  in  other  American  cities.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1905.  47  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment 
stations.    Bulletin  160) 

254.  Gkmg,  E.    School  gardens.    In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Report  of  the 

Commissioner,  1898-99.    p.  1067-84. 
«  This  Is  one  of  the  beet  accounts,  especially  fh>m  the  historical  standpoint,  published." 

255.  Greene,  Maria  L.    Among  school  gardens.    New  York,  Charities  publication 

committee,  1910.    388  p.    8^.    (RusseU  Sage  foundation  publication) 

Bibliography:  p.  341-75. 

Contents:  1.  Evdution  of  the  school  gardens.  2.  I>iflerent  kinds  of  school  gardens.  3.  Soil 
fertility.    4.  Cost  of  equipment,   fi.  Planning  and  planting  the  garden.   6.  After  planting,  whatT 

7.  Some  garden  weeds.   8.  Btibool  garden  in  vacation  and  in  tenn  ttmA.   9.  Some  last  things. 

256.  Hemenway,  Herbert  D.    How  to  make  school  gardens;  a  manual  for  teachers. 

New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  company,  1903.    107  p.    12''. 
School  garden  bibliography:  p.  97-107. 

257.  Hoohbaum,  H.  W.    Successful  school  gardens.    Colorado  school  joiunal,  27: 

11-14,  November  1911. 

258.  Kelleher,  8.  C.    School  and  home  gardening.    Manila,  Bureau  of  printing, 

1910.  45  p.  illus.  8^.  (Philippine  Islands.  Bureau  of  education.  Bul- 
letin no.  31,  1910) 

A  manual  for  the  use  of  teachers  In  the  Philippines,  prescribixig  courses  for  the  elenientary  schools 
and  glYlng  detaUed  Instractlons  for  the  preparation,  planting,  and  caxe  of  the  school  garden. 

259.  Kilpatrick,  Van  Bvzie.    Gardening  in  city  schools.    School  work,  7:  106-10, 

October  1908. 

260.  liTexmore,  Henrietta  J.    School  gardens,  report  of  the  Fairview  garden 

association,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  New  York  city,  Russell  Sage  foundation.  Depart- 
ment of  child  hygiene,  1910.    31  p.    illus.    8^. 

261.  Maecaug^hey,  Vaug^hn.    School  gardening  in  Hawaii  as  related  to  agricultural 

education.  In  National  education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1911.    p.  1126-31. 

262.  Miller,  liouise  Xlein.    Children's  gardens  for  school  and  home;  a  manual  of 

cooperative  gardening  .  .  .  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1904.  235  p. 
illuB.    12«. 

263.  Paraons,  Henry  G.    ChildrenV  gardens  for  pleasure,  health,  and  education. 

New  York,  Stuigis  &  Walton  company,  1910.    226  p.    12"". 

"  Books  for  the  teacher":  p.  194-07. 

Part  1.  ''  Deals  with  the  theoretical  oonsldemtions  favoring  the  use  of  gardening  for  the  educa- 
tional development  of  children.  The  author  emphasizes  its  value  in  lessening  poverty,  sickness, 
and  inefficiency,  in  teaching  economy  of  time  and  labor,  in  training  for  other  oocui>ations  and  for 
civic  affairs,  and  in  developing  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  work . . .  Part  2.  Deals  with  the  prac- 
tical equlpmoit  and  management  of  a  school  garden,  the  seeds  and  tools  needed,  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  planting  and  subsequent  work,  and  the  functions  of  sunlight,  air,  water,  and  earth- 
wonns  in  plant  growth.  The  final  chapter  presents  a  list  of  books  and  government  publicationa 
for  teachers.    The  distinctive  character  of  this  book  lies  in  Its  pedagogic  attitude  throughout" 
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264.  Bowe,   W.    8.    School  gardening  at   Greenville,   Ohio.    Ohio  educational 

monthly,  57:  49-56,  February  1908. 

265.  Skixmer,  Hubert  M.    A  discuflmon  of  school  gardens  ...  at  the  N.  £.  A. 

meeting  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  1911.    [Hammond,  Ind.]  1911.    13  p.    8*^. 

266.  Stebbins,  Cyril  A.    Potentiality  of  the  school  garden.    In  National  educa- 

tion association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  1131-37. 

"Edncatiooally  the  garden  Is  a  potent  factor,  for  It  not  only  educates  but  edooatn  sanely,  by 
taking  into  consideration  tbe  satisliBCtkm  of  the  ladal  body  and  the  racial  mind  of  the  diild." 

267.  Weed,  Clarence  X.  OTid  Smerson,  Philip.    The  sdiool  garden  book.    New 

York,  C.  Scribner's  sons,  1909.    320  p.    12*». 

Bibliography:  p.  316. 

"This  is  intended  as  a  general  guide  for  teachers  in  directing  school  garden  work  and  in  ntilis- 
Ing  its  educational,  economic,  and  social  values  in  the  training  of  children." 

AGRICULTURE:  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

268.  Abbey,  X.  J.    Normal  school  instruction  in  agriculture.    Washington,  Gov- 

ernment printing  office,  1909.  31  p.  8^.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Office  of  experiment  stations.    Circular  no.  90) 

"In  this  droolar  a  description  is  given  of  the  agrionltiiral  coarse  in  the  MayvUle,  North  Dakota, 
state  normal  school,  including  a  discosslan  of  the  place  of  agriooltiire  in  the  normal  school  cur- 
riculum, methods  of  teaching,  correlation,  and  other  related  subjects." 

"U  the  normal  schools  generally  shall  flail  to  give  adequate  instruction  along  the  industrial  and 
Tocatiooal  lines  now  demanded  by  the  persistent  sentiment  of  the  people,  they  must  be  content 
to  see  this  line  of  tnaching  preparation  pass  to  other  agencies  not  originaUy  intended  for  normal 
work."   p.  31. 

269.  Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde.    The  better  preparation  of  men  for  college  and  station 

work.  In  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  Proceedings,  1909.  p.  25-32.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Office  of  experiment  stations.    Bulletin  no.  228) 

270. On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1908.    53  p.    8^.    (U.  S.  Bureau 

of  education.    Bulletin,  1908,  no.  1) 

«  List  of  references":  p.4»-M. 

An  able  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  means  of  training  teaotaen,  and  the  general 
onUook  and  fMgn*<*i^'y*»  of  normal  work  in  the  coUegas  of  agriculture. 

271.  Balcomb,  Bmest  ElwelL  Agriculture  in  normal  schools:  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  financial  support.  In  National  education  aasociation.  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.    p.  752-58. 

272. What  has  been  done  by  normal  schools  and  agricultural  colleges  for 

popular  education  in  agriculture.    In  National  education  association.    Journal 

of  proceedings  and  addreaseG,  1907.    p.  1069-75. 

"This  report  Is  a  summary  of  answers  to  letters  to  the  presidents  of  each  agricoltonl  oollege, 
to  each  state  normal  school,  ani  to  certain  other  schools  of  the  United  States." 

273.  Oroeby,  Dick  J.    Training  courses  for  teachers  of  agriculture,    /n  U.  S.  Departs 

ment  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  stations.  Yearbook,  1907.  p. 
207-20. 

Reprinted,  1908. 

<<  Results  of  an  inquiry  .  .  .  concerning  courses  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in  agricultural  col- 
leges, state  normM  schools,  privately  endowed  colleges  and  schools,  and  county  normal  training 
schools  in  the  United  States.  These  are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  training  for 
teachers  of  agriculture  and  lines  of  future  development  in  this  work." 

274.  Davis,  Benjamin  M.    Shall  teachers  be  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  ele- 

mentary agriculture?    Western  journal  of  education,  11:  5-15,  May  1906. 

"  Discusses  the  organication  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States,  agriculture  in  the 
elementary  schools,  work  in  Canada,  N.  E.  A.  report  on  industrial  education  in  schools  Ibr  mrml 
communities,  work  of  the  normal  schools." 
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275.  Duggar,  J.  F.    Preparing  teachers  to  give  instruction   in   agriculture.    In 

Southern  educational  association.    Jounial  of  proceedings,  1910.    p.  14iM6. 

"The  agenctos  at  work  In  training  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  agricaltnra  are  enomeiated, 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  fitting  the  teacher  there  must  be  imparted  three  dlstinet  elements  of  suo- 
oess:  (1)  inspiration  and  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained; 
(2)  abundant  sabjeot-matter;  (3)  some  slight  instruction  regarding  methods  of  teaching  agri- 
culture." 

276.  JohiiBony  D.  B.    Agriculture  in  nonnal  schools.    In  Conference  for  education 

in  the  South.    Proceedings,  1910.    p.  242-^. 
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Majesty.  London;  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  by  Wyman  &  sons, 
limited,  1905-07.  3  v.  illus.  S*'.  ([Parliament.  Papen  by  conmiand] 
Cd.  2498,  2963,  3860) 

At  head  of  title:  Board  of  education.   Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.   ▼.  15-[10i  19] 

Contains  bibliographies. 

CONTKNis:  Ft.  I.  The  teaching  of  "domestic  science"  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Alice 
RavenhiU:  1.  State  institutions.  2.  Private  institutions.  3.  Social  agendes  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  science  teaching.  Appendices.— Ft.  II.  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switur- 
land  and  France:  (1)  Housewifery  instruction  in  state-supported  schools  in  Belgium,  by  Helen  E. 
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(5)  The  teaching  of  domestic  science  in  Switzerland,  by  M.  Cedle  Matheson.  (6)  The  teaching  of 
domestic  science  in  stateinstitutions  in  France,  with  special  reteenoe  to  Paris,  by  Reglne  Pitsch.^ 
Pt.  III.  The  domestic  training  of  girls  in  Germany  and  Austria,  by  H.  Cedle  Matheson. 
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the  students;  for  instance,  domestic  science  in  the  kindergarten,  in  the  primary  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  technical  institutions,  etc.,  thus  presenting  a  possibility  of  comparison.  The 
many  tables  of  schedules,  of  study,  statistics  and  plans  of  buildings  add  greatly  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  work.  Appendices  give  tables  stating  exactly  what  equipment  is  necessary  for  various 
kinds  of  work  and  giving  prices  in  English  currency.  They  also  give  outlines  of  lecture  courses  in 
various  subjects,  for  dlfEerent  years,  and  in  different  institutions.  A  bibliography  and  a  ftill  index 
is  also  included."— Review  of  Part  I  in  Bibliography  of  education,  IMS,  Educational  review, 
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Beprint  of  Chapter  vm  ftom  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1911. 

A  description  of  the  work  cairied  on  by  the  Stout  training  school  for  teachen  of  domestic  sdenoe 
at  Menomonie,  Wis. 

404. The  training  of  girls  for  the  home.    In  Conference  for  education  in  the 

South.    Proceedings,  1910.    p.  31-48. 

405.  The  home  economics  movement  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of  home  econom- 

ics, 3:  323-35,  October  1911. 

406.  Home  science  in  various  states  of  the  Union.    A  series  of  articles  in  Good  house- 
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Hunt,  52:  460-65,  April  1911. 

407.  Hunt,  Carolfaie  L.    The  daily  meals  of  school  children.    Washington,  Govern- 

ment printing  office,  1909.    62  p.    illus.    S"".    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin,  1909,  no.  3) 
Emphasiies  the  social  and  educational  side  of  school  luncheons. 
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Ck)MTEMT8.   1.  HoosehoM  sdenoe,  by  Carrie  A.  Lyford.— 2.  Hoosebold  art,  by  Helen  B.  Brooks. 

409.  Jessup,  Walter  A.    Domestic  science.    In  kU  The  social  factors  a£fecting 

special  supervision  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.    New  York, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1911.    p.  51-63. 

410.  Jones,  Mrs.  H.  M.    A  state  fair  school  of  domestic  science.    Minnesota  horti- 

culturist, 38:  241-48,  1910. 

"The  state  fair  school  of  domestlo  science,  at  Springfield,  HI.,  for  which  the  state  legUlatara 
provided  a  120,000  building,  is  described.  Details  are  given  concerning  the  daily  routine  of  the 
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p.(Ma. 

411.  Kansas  state  agrioultural  college.    Suggestions  for  girls'  contests  in  sewing 
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413.  Kinley,  David.    Aspects  of  economics  of  importance  in  household  science. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  3:  253-57,  June  1911. 
Response  by  Frank  A.  Fetter,  p.  257-61. 

414.  Kinne,  Helen.    Equipment  for  teaching  of  domestic  science  .  .  .  with  a  chap- 

ter on. the  School  of  household  arts,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university. 
New  York,  Colimibia  university  press,  1909.    96  p.    illus.    8°. 

"Reprinted  from  Teachers  college  record,  May  1909.'' 

Third  edition,  published  by  Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.,  1911,  indodes  a  chapter 
on  Portable  eqidpraent  for  lectures,  by  Anna  Barrows. 

«  This  book  contains  31  Illustrations  of  model  rooms  and  equipment  for  teadiing  domestic  sdonce, 
and  33  diagrams  of  floor  plans,  school  kftchons,  tables,  cupboards,  stoves,  hot  plates,  etc. 

"Numerous  estimates,  descriptions,  and  suggestive  lists  are  given  for  oomptote  equipment  for 
instruction  in  cookery,  table  setting,  laundering,  housework,  and  home  nursing,  from  the  simple 
packing  box  equipment  for  the  district  school  to  the  laboratory  of  the  city  schools.  In  add'tion 
to  a  treatment  ef  each  phase  of  domestic  science  equipment,  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  care  of 
equipment;  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  how  it  has  been  met;  and  to  a  description  of  domestio 
science  equipment  in  the  School  of  household  arts,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university." — 
Review  of  1909  edition  in  Journal  of  home  economics,  April  1911.    p.  210. 

415. Household  arts  and  science  as  vocational  training  fat  girls.    In  New 

York  state  teachers  association.    Proceedings,  1909.    p.  255-62. 

416. The  thi^  values  of  domestic  science  and  art  in  the  schools.    In  Eastern 

manual  training  association.    Proceedings,  1904.    p.  57-69. 
Thirty-two  lessons  in  cooking,  p.  67-09. 

417. Vocational  value  of  the  household  arts.    In  National  education  associa- 
tion.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  642-46. 

418.  Knowles,  Keale  8.    The  influence  of  domestic  science  on  good  citizenship. 

In  Wisconsin  teachers  association.    Proceedings,  1908.    p.  5&-59. 

419.  Lake  Placid  conference  on  home  economics.    Proceedings  of  the  annual 

conference.    1-10,  1899-1908.    Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  Lake  Placid  club,  189»- 

1908.    10  v.    8^. 

"These  reports  register  from  year  to  year  the  prograss  of  the  home  eoonomios  movement  In 
America.  ''—American  school  of  home  econon)ics.    Bultetin,  June  1907,  p.  20. 
Snooeeded  hy  American  home  economics  association,  annual  meeting. 
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420.  Le  Bosquet,  Maurice.    The  new  profession  of  home  making.    In  American 

school  of  home  economics.    Bulletin,  series  1,  September  1909.    p.  3-8. 

421.  McGlauflin,  Idabelle.    Handicraft  for  girls:  a  tentative  courae  in  needlework, 

basketry,  designing,  paper  and  card-board  construction,  textile  fibers  and 

fabrics;  and  home  decoration  and  care;  designed  for  use  in  schools  and  homes. 

Peoria,  111.,  Manual  arts  press,  1910.    122  p.    illus.    S"*. 

"A  handbook  for  teachers,  detailing  a  five  yean'  ootiiaa  In  sewing  for  girls  In  the  jniblio 
schools  ...    An  excellent  book— thoroly  pracUcal." 

422.  Maddocks,  Mildred.    Schools  of  home  economics;  account  of  courses  available 

to  students.    Good  housekeeping,  48:  278-84,  March  1909.    illus. 

423.  Mann,  Robert  James.    Domestic  economy  and  household  science.    For  home 

education;  and  for  school  mistresses  and  pupil  teachers.    2d  ed.    London,  E. 

Stanford,  1880.    ix,  338  p.    16''. 

**  The  object  of  this  book  Is  to  explahi  the  broad  principles  of  the  scienoe.of  domestlo  eoononiT; 
a  sabjoct  which  is  wisely  in  process  of  introduction  into  the  rootine  of  gensfal  educstloii."— Pref. 

424.  Miller,  Mrs.  Charles  D.    Domestic  economy  in  the  public  schools.    New 

Mexico  journal  of  education,  7:  39-42,  February  1911. 
Discussion  by  Pearl  C.  HUler:  p.  43-44. 

425.  Nebraska.    Department  of  public  instruction.    Domestic  science.    Crete 

plan.    Lincoln,  Department  of  public  instruction,  1911.    24  p.    8°. 

426  Norton,  Alice  P.    The  social  value  of  domestic  science.    In  Eastern  manual 
training  association.    Proceedings,  1904.    p.  83-96. 
Discussion:  p.  96-103. 

427.  Noyesy  William.    The  socialization  of  the  household  arts.    Household  arts 

review,  3: 1-6,  November  1910. 

428.  Parloa,  Maria.    Cooking  and  housework  in  the  schools.    American  kitchen 
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429.  'Pughy  May  Moody.    Domestic  science  as  a  factor  in  our  modem  education. 
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430.  Bavenhill,  Alice.    Domestic  science  and  the  domestic  arts.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation (London),  new  ser.  29:  775-77,  November  1907. 

431. ,  ed.    Household  administration,  its  place  in  the  higher  education  of 

women;  ed.  by  Alice  Ravenhill  and  Catherine  J.  Schiff.    New  York,  H.  Holt 
and  company,  1911.    324  p.    8^. 

Contents:  1.  Introduction— a  brief  historical  sketch  of  woman's  position  in  the  Itoiily,  by 
Catherine  SchUZ.— 2.  The  place  of  biology  in  the  equipment  of  women,  by  Wenona  Hoskyns- 
Abrahall.— 3.  Science  in  the  household,  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Shaw.— 4.  The  economic  relations  of  the 
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"The  object  of  this  book  is  threefold.  1.  It  endeavours  to  define  the  Importance  and  scope  of 
household  administration  in  the  twentieth  century  ...  2.  It  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  an  adequate  preparation  for  all  who  assume  the  responsibility  of  such  administration  .  . . 
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432. Household  economics.    In  The  nation's  need,  ed.  by  8.  Wilkinson. 
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433.  Bichards,  EUen  Henrietta.  Domestic  economy  as  a  factor  in  public  educa- 
tion. New  York,  1889.  30  p.  8°.  (Educational  monographs;  pub.  by  the 
New  York  college  for  the  training  of  teachers.  N .  M.  Butler,  ed.  vol.  ii,  no.  4. 
Whole  no.  10) 
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the  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Manila,  Bureau 
of  printing,  1911.    178  p.    16  pi.    8®.    (Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  35) 

"To  a  layman  this  seems  one  of  the  most  hdpfUl  and  practical  books  for  the  purpose  that  can 
be  conceived  of.  No  book  of  this  kind  so  direct  and  excellent  was  ever  made  till  within  a  few 
yean."— Worid's  work,  December  1911,  p.  137. 

464.  Oibbs,  Chaxlotte  M.    Household  arts  in  the  grades.    In  Western  drawing  and 

manual  training  association.    Proceedings,  1909.    p.  105-8. 
Discussion:  p.  109-13. 

465.  Hayes,  Hand  B.    Household  science  course  of  120  lessons  for  seventh  and 

eighth  grades.    Household  arts  review,  2:  30-36,  April  1910. 

466.  Holt,  BUsabeth  O.    A  phase  of  domestic  science.    Southern  educational 

review,  5:  256-58,  December-January  1908-1909. 
Dssoribes  the  manner  la  which  domestic  sciODoe  is  taught  in  a  "Sduxd  home"  in  Atlanta,  Oa. 
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467.  Htmtliigton,  Emily.    How  to  teach  kitchen  garden,  or  Object  lesBons  in 

household  work,  including  eoogs,  playa,  exercises,  and  games  illustrating 
household  occupations.  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  6t  company,  1901. 
168  p.    illua.    4*. 

468.  Hyams,  Isabel  F.    The  Louisa  M.  Alcott  club.    In  Lake  Placid  conference  on 

home  economics.    Proceedings,  1900.    p.  18-23. 

A  dub  of  little  diUdraii,  8-0  ymn  of  age^  in  a  oonur  of  the  achoolnwiii,  taoght  oookiiiK,  table 
Borioe,  aweepiiig,  doiting,  etc 

469. The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  social  settlements.    In  Lake  Placid 

conference  on  home  economics.    Proceedings,  1905.    p.  54-62. 
DeBcribflB  the  work  of  the  Louisa  IL  Aloott  dub. 

470.  Hyde,  Carrie  Belle.    Possibilities  of  domestic  science  in  the  elementary 

schools.    In  Southern  educational  association.    Proceedings,  1910.    p.  138-42. 
Abstnct. 

471.  Lake  Placid  oonference  on  home  eeononaioa.    Report  of  special  committee 

on  .  .  .  home  economics  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.    Appended  to 

its  Proceedings  of  the  first,  secmid  and  third  conferences,  1899-1901.    24  p. 

Contains  a  tentative  outline  of  a  ooune  of  study  in  household  arts  for  dementary  sdioois,  and 
two  oouxses  in  hoosehdd  arts  and  eoooomics  for  the  high  sdx»l. 

472.  TAtham,  Melva.    Home  economics  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grade  teacher. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  3:  431-40,  December  1911. 

"  Presented  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  Amerioan  home  eoonomics  assodation,  December  27, 
1910." 


473.  Norton,  Alice  P.  and  Bich,  Jeasie  P.    A  lesson  in  cookery  in  the  elementary 

school.    Journal  of  home  economics,  2:  601-4,  December  1910. 

474.  Richards,  Bllen  Henrietta.    Application  of  the  household  arts  and  sciences 

in  the  elementary  schools.  In  National  education  association.  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.    p.  473-76. 

Discussion  by  Rqm  Bouton:  p.  471^77. 

The  plan  outlined  by  Mrs.  Richards  far  applying  the  hooaehold  arts  and  adaooeB  to  the  el^ 
mentary  sdiools  "  includes  not  only  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing,  but  the  planning,  building, 
finishing,  and  equipping  of  the  house.  It  also  provides  for  training  in  the  care  of  the  indlTidual 
and  the  bouse,  the  management  of  general  housework,  and  domestic  financiering. " 

475. Home  economics  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.    In  National 

educatiop  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  486-91. 

476.  R<iae,  Xabel  May.    Experimental  work  in  elementary  domestic  science. 

Atlantic  educational  journal,  3:  11-12,  15,  April  1908. 
DeBBriben  the  work  in  domestic  science  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

477.  Teaching  of  domestic  art  and  divisioa  of  subject  matter  in  elementary  and 

secondary  schools.  In  Lake  Placid  conference  on  home  economics.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1908.    p.  8&-91. 

478.  Tobin,  Helen  Hyde  and  Bwlng,  Aiiel  Marian,    Oregon  agricultural  college 

school  of  domestic  science  and  art.  A  suggestive  course  of  study  in  sewing 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Oregon  and  a  suggestive  two-year 
course  of  study  in  domestic  art  for  the  high  schools  of  Oregon.  [CorvalliSy 
Or^.,  1911]    26  p.    24®.    (Oregon  agricultural  college  bulletin,  ser.  1,  no.  58) 
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479.  XT.  8.    Office  of  Indiaii  affairs.    Outline  lesBOiu  in  housekeeping,  including 

cooking,  laundering,  dairying,  and  nursing,  for  use  in  Indian  schools.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1911.    23  p.    8®. 

"Referanoe  books":  p.  5. 

"Tills manual  has  been  oompiled  flnam  tbe  results  of  praotioal  ezperienoe  In  tbe  work  of  Instrno- 
tion  In  tbe  Indian  schools.  It  contains  a  list  of  reference  books  and  textbooks,  esdmates  for 
equipment,  outline  lessons  for  the  first,  second  and  third  terms  In  cooking,  laundering,  dairying, 
and  nursing,  and  a  tentative  program  of  a  week's  work  in  a  boarding  school."— Ezpeilnunt  8t»* 
tion  record,  August  1911,  p.  192. 

480.  Van  liew,  Maxion  Syddum  and  Van  Deuaen,  Myrtle  Clark.    A  suggestive 

two-year  course  in  cookery  for  the  schools  of  Oregon  with  suggestions  for  instal- 
lation of  school  kitchen  for  twenty  students.  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Oregon  agri- 
cultural college,  1911.  47  p.  24^.  (Oregon  agricultural  college  bulletin,  ser. 
1,  no.  57) 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

481.  Barnard,  Charlea.    The  country  cooking  school.    Darien,  Ckmn.,  1909.    4  p. 

8^.    (Housekeeping  experiment  station,  Bulletin  no.  5) 

482.  Bishop,  E.  C.    Relation  of  rural  school  to  better  housekeeping.    In  National 

society  for  the  study  of  education.    Tenth  yearbook  [1911]  part  2,  p.  29-33. 

Describes  the  work  done  by  the  Home  experiment  department  conducted  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  in  Nebraska. 

483.  Breed,  8.  Evelyn.    Teaching  domestic  science  in  the  rural  districts.    In 

American  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.  Proceedings,  1902.  p. 
91-96.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  stations. 
Bulletin  no.  120) 

"Some  extracts  and  figures  Ihim  .  .  .  reports,  covering  a  six-years'  experienoe  In  oiganixing 
and  running  industrial  classes  [among  colored  people]  in  the  rural  districts  of  tidewater  Virginia, 
and  also  in  connection  with  public  school  work.'' 

484.  Bull,  Mary  L.    Domestic  science  in  rural  schools.    In  Minnesota  farmers' 

institute  annual,  number  24,  1911.  Winona,  Jones  &  Kroeger  company,  1911. 
p.  167-70. 

485.  Carney,  Xabel.    The  teaching  of  household  arts  in  rural  schools.    Household 

arts  review,  2:  22-29,  April  1910. 

486.  Embervon,  B.  H.    Domestic  science  in  the  rtiral  school.    Minouri  school 

journal,  28: 118-19,  March  1911. 

487.  Qraham,  A.  B.    Agriculture  and  domestic  art  in  rural  schools.    Noimal  in- 

structor (Dansville,  N.  Y.)  16:  8-10,  March  1907. 

488.  Hampton  normal  and  ag^coltural  inatitute,  Hampton,  Vs.    Sewing 

lessons  for  rural  schools.  Hampton,  Va.,  Press  of  the  Hampton  normal  and 
agricultural  institute,  1910.  31  p.  8°.  (Hampton  leaflets,  new  ser.  vol.  6, 
November  1910) 

"Illustrated  directions  are  given  for  the  various  simple  and  Itooy  stitches,  as  weU  as  for  making 
quite  a  number  of  articles  of  ctothlng  and  a  few  pieces  of  Itooy  work."— Experiment  station  rscocd. 
May  1911,  p.  5d5. 

489.  Illinois  educational  commiiwrion.    What  can  be  done  in  domestic  science 

for  a  one  room  coimtry  school.    In  its  Report,  1911.    Springfield,  111.,  Illinoia 
state  journal  co.,  state  printers,  1911.    p.  96-104. 
Gives  abnple  equipment  needed,  and  a  course  of  study  Ibr  domeetleadenoeln  a  oo^foom  coontiy 
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490.  Jacobs,  Emma  8.    [Teaching  domestic  science  in  rural  districts.]    In  Ameri> 
can  association  of  farmers'  institute  workers.     Proceedings,  1902.    p.  9&-101. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Office  of  experiment  stations.    Bulletin 
no.  120) 
Gives  an  outfit  for  the  itinerant  teaching  of  oooldng. 

491. Teaching  of  home  economics  in  Maryland  rural  schools.    In  Lake 

Placid  conference  on  home  economics.    Proceedings,  1905.    p.  42-48. 

Miss  Jacobs  describes  her  work  in  domestic  sdenoe  teaching  in  the  rural  districts  of  Maryland, 
giving  the  problems  which  arose  and  how  they  were  solved. 

492.  Knowles,  Neale  8.    Domestic  science  in  niral  districts.    In  Viiginia.    Uni- 

versity.   Conference  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  rural  life,  1910.    p.  24^-52. 
(Alumni  bulletin,  ser.  3,  v.  3,  no.  3,  July  1910) 

"An  outline  is  given  of  raral  domestic  science  work  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  importance  of  extending  such  work  is  pointed  out."— Journal  of  home  economlas, 
April  1910,  p.  210. 

493.  Pinoomb,  Helens  M.    Possibilities  for  the  teaching  of  household  arts  in  the 

rural  schools.    School  news  and  practical  educator,  22:  20-22,  September  1908. 

illus. 

"Suggestions  for  conducting  household  arts  Instructicm  in  runU  schools,  and  a  list  of  desirable 
articles  for  equipment  and  their  cost  are  given."— Experiment  station  record,  February  1900, 
p.  601. 

494.  RauBch,  Mary  F.    Outline  for  teaching  domestic  science  in  rural  schools. 

Rocky  mountain  educator,  14:  27-31,  October  1908. 
Gives  "suggestive  lessons  which  may  be  given  by  any  teacher  and  to  pupils  of  any  age." 

495.  Bichards,  BUen  Henrietta.    Good  luncheons  for  rural  schools  without  a 

kitchen.    Boston,  Mass.,  \Miitcomb  &  Barrows  [1906]    12  p.     12<*. 

496.  Snow,  Jenny  H.    A  course  in  household  arts  for  grades  and  rural  teachers. 

In  Lake  Placid  conference  on  home  economics.    Proceedings,  1906.    p.  25-29. 

497.  Stanton,  ICabelE.    Domestic  science  as  conducted  in  a  rural  school.    Atlantic 

educational  journal,  6:  29,  April  1911. 

498.  Ward,  ICabel.    Equipment  needed  for  teaching  domestic  science.    Mississippi 

school  journal,  13:  29-30,  19-22,  April,  June  1909. 

Sample  equipment  for  runU  school,  ftom  Ontario  agricultural  coU^e,  Report,  1908,  is  given 
in  the  June  number,  1909,  p.  ao-21. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

499.  Bevier,  Isabel.    Home  economics  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  university. 

In  North  Central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    Proceedings, 
1911.    p.  78-85. 

500.  Chambera,  Mary  D.    Application  of  science  in  home  economics.    In  Eastern 

manual  training  association.    Proceedings,  1904.    p.  70-82. 
High-school  course  in  cookery,  p.  77-^. 

501.  College  preparatory  course  in  household  science.    In  Lake  Placid  conference  on 

home  economics.    Proceedings,  1908.    p.  72>^. 

502.  Cooley,  Anna  M.    Selection  of  domestic  art  subject  matter  for  secondary 

schools.    Journal  of  home  economics,  1 :  52-61,  February  1909. 
Outline  ooom  In  domeotio  art,  p.  58-61. 
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503.  Elliott,  8.  Maxia.    The  teaching  of  methods  of  houflewifeiy  in  secondary 

schools.    Journal  of  home  economics,  2:  379-^,  October  1910. 

Gives  the  method  of  teaching  the  process  of  removing  dust  u  an  example  for  the  methods  of 
teaching  other  pliases  of  honaewifBry  in  secondary  schools. 

504.  Finley,  Hattie.    importance  of  home  economics  in  secondary  schools.    In 

Alabama  educational  association.    Proceedings,  1911.    p.  87-91. 
Qives  a  few  reasons  "that  go  to  show  the  importance  of  hcnne  economics  in  secondary  schools." 

505.  Franklin,  Veta.    Domestic  science  in  the  secondary  schools.    In  Alabama 

educational  association.    Proceedings,  1909.    p.  126-30. 

Contains  a  brief  sorvey  of  the  industrial  movenunt  in  this  ooimtry  in  so  Ihr  as  It  pertains  to 
domestic  science. 

506.  Qreer,  Carlotta  C.    How  to  apply  the  laboratory  method  of  study  to  practical 

cooking  in  high  schools.    Journal  of  home  economics,  2:  605-8,  December  1910. 

507.  Kinne,  Helen.    Some  phases  of  household  arts  in  the  secondary  schools.    Man- 

ual training  magazine,  10:  307-12,  April  1909. 
Also  in  Household  arts  review,  3:  7-13,  November  1910. 

508.  Le  Bosquet,  Kaurice.    Women's  clubs  and  the  introduction  of  domestic 

science  into  schools.    Journal  of  home  economics,  1:  178-81,  April  1909. 
High  school,  Rutland,  Vt. 

509.  Marlatt,  Abby  L.    Domestic  science  in  high  schools.    In  Lake  Placid  confer- 

ence on  home  economics.    Proceedings,  1905.    p.  19-26. 

510.  Otto,  Mi8$  T.  M.    Making  over  the  middle  years  of  our  school  system  to  meet 

the  needs  of  girls.    Sierra  educational  news  and  book  review,  8:  95-100,  Feb- 
ruary 1912. 

Advocates  the  Intermediate  school,  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  as 
most  adequate  to  meet  directly  the  life-needs  of  our  girls  and  to  meet  them  at  the  right  time. 

511.  Richards,  Ellen  Henrietta.    Domestic  science  courses  in  the  high  school. 

School  journal,  74:  276-77,  302-3,  March  16,  23,  1907. 

512. The  present  status  and  future  development  of  domestic  science  courses 

in  the  high  school.    In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education. 
Fourth  yearbook,  1905.    part  2,  p.  39-52. 

An  outline  for  a  domestic  science  course,  p.  46-47. 

"The  greatest  opportunities  to  promote  sodal  welfare  and  social  progress  lie  ...  in  the  better 
use  of  social  resources,  and  the  better  organisation  and  direction  of  our  domestic  affairs." 

"A  study  of  the  conditions  into  which  one  would  have  to  introduce  domestic  science  courses,  an 
outline  of  such  a  coiu^e,  and  the  results  one  might  expect  firom  it."— Educational  review,  October 
liX»,  p.  241. 

513.  Row,  Robert  Keable.    The  high  school  course  in  household  arts  and  econom- 

ics.   In  his  The  educational  meaning  of  manual  arts  and  industries.    Chicago, 
Bow,  Peterson  and  company  [1909]    p.  236-44. 
Courses  adapted  from  the  ooorae  of  the  Hackley  manual  training  school,  ICuskegon,  ICldi. 

514.  Ruahmore,  EUen  R.    Domestic  science  in  the  high  school.    In  Eastern  man- 

ual training  association.    Proceedings,  1905.    p.  73-76. 

Discussion:  p.  77-^1. 

"The  need  of  reorganisation  so  that  this  subject  may  take  Its  proper  place  in  relation  to  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum." 

515. Statement  of  courses  in  household  sciences  and  arts,  Manual  training 

high  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Household  arts  review,  3:  20-26,  February  1911. 

516.  Snow,  Jenny  H.    The  ' '  house  course  " .    Journal  of  home  economics,  2 :  384-86, 
October  1910. 
Gives  a  short  outline  of  the  domestio  science  oooise  in  the  University  high  school,  Chicago,  III. 
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517.  Stevens,  Merle  M.    Domestic  art  and  ecience  in  secondary  education.     In 

Alabama  educational  association.    Proceedings,  1908.    p.  150-^7. 

This  diacuaion  is  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  Brief  outUne  of  ProiesBor  Hmmis*  conoeptton  of  the 
modem  secondary  school;  2.  Place  of  domestio  art  and  sdenoe  in  the  modem  secondary  school; 
8.  Brief  summary  of  what  our  own  and  other  leading  governments  of  the  world  are  attempting 
for  this  form  of  education. 

518.  Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the  high  schools  of  Illinois. 

Urbana-Champaign,   The  University,    1910-11.    61   p.    8^.    (UnivMsity  of 

Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  viii,  no.  5a.) 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Department  of  household  science  of  the  univenity  and  other 
interested  perMms;  Helena  If.  Pinoomb,  chairman 

519.  Theilmann,  Ziouia.    Industrial  education:  domestic  science  and  domestic  art 

as  subjects  in  the  high  school  and  college  curricula.  In  Missouri  teachers'  asso- 
ciation.   Proceedings,  1908.    p.  58-62. 

The  author  makes  the  point  that  domestic  science  is  necessary  and  therefore  should  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools. 

CLUB  STUDY 

520.  Giildlin,  Mrs.  Olaf  N.    Suggested  outlines  for  club  study.    Journal  of  home 

economics,  3:  295-^04,  June  1911. 

521.  Lamed,  Idnda  Hull.    Outline  of  study  in  household  economics  for  women's 

clubs.  In  her  Club  women  and  home  economics.  Lake  Placid  conference 
on  home  economics.    Proceedings,  1902.    p.  88-90. 

522.  A  suggestive  outline  for  club  study  in  the  home  economics  section  of  women's 

clubs  for  1911-12.    Journal  of  home  economics,  3:  188-89,  April  1911. 

COLLBOES  AND  UNIVBRSITIBS 

523.  Andrews,  Benjamin  B.    The  school  of  household  arts.    Domestic  art  review, 

2:  22-25,  November  1909. 

A  oomprehensive  view  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  household  arts  at  Columbia 
univenity. 

524. University  professional  schools  for  women.    In  Congr^  international 

d'^ucation  familiale.  3d,  Brussels,  1910.  Rapports.  Bruxelles,  Goemaere, 
1910.    sec.  V,  article  41-12. 

525.  Aaaoeiation  of  American  ag:rioultiiral  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Standing  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture.  Report  on  college 
course  in  home  economics.    In  its  Proceedings,  1910.    p.  53-55. 

526.  Burstally  Sara  A.    Home  economics.    Domestic  science  and  art  for  women 

and  girls  in  American  colleges  and  schools.  In  her  Impressions  of  American 
education  in  1908.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1909. 
p.  199-219. 

527.  Campbell,  Helen.    Household  economics:  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  school  of 

economics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons, 
1897.    xxi,  286p.    8*». 

References  at  the  end  of  each  chi^;>ter.    Appendix  contains  material  on  club  study. 

"A  thou^tftil  treatment  in  terms  of  interpretation  or  significance.  Chapters  on:  The  statics 
and  dynamics  of  household  economy,  The  house,  The  building  of  the  house.  Organism  of  the  house, 
Decoration,  Furnishing,  Household  Industries,  The  nutrition  of  the  household.  Food  and  its 
preparation.  Cleaning  and  Its  processes,  Household  servloe,  and  Organised  living."— Teachers 
college  bulletin,  December  3, 1910,  p.  12. 

528.  ChamberB,  JCaxy  Davoren.    Methods  and  devices  in  home  economics  as  used 

in  Bockford  college.    Journal  of  home  economics,  2:  594-600,  December  1910. 
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529.  Bay,  Bdna  D.    General  Burvey-coune  in  home  economicB  for  college  students. 

In  Lake  Placid  conference  on  home  economics.    Fh)ceeding8, 1908.    p.  39-45. 
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Dabney,  C.  W.,  22, 296. 

Dairying,  479. 

Davenport,  Eugene,  1  (1),  23-26, 166. 

Davis,  B.  C,  160. 

Davis,  B.  M.,  26, 140, 261, 274. 

Davis,  K.  C,  27, 211. 

Davis  biU,  280. 

Day,  Edna  D.,  529. 

Day,  Helen  M.,  391. 

Day,  Laura  G.,  398. 


DemoDStiatioin  trains.    See  Movable  schools. 

Demonstration  work,  81  (6),  91-02. 

Denmark,  agricultural  education,  396-338;  homa 

eoonomics,  400,  pt.  II  (4). 
De  Vilbiss,  Laurinda,  393. 
Dexter,  E.  G^,  28. 

Domestic  economy.    See  Home  economics. 
Domestic  sdence.    See  Home  economics. 
Doster,  J.  J.,  170. 
Doyle,  Margaret  M.,  406. 
Draper,  A.  8.,  29. 
Duggar,  J.  F.,  30, 276. 
Duncan,  L.  N.,  171, 234. 
Dymond,  T.  8.,  366. 

Eddison,  Mn.  R.  W.,  431  (6). 

Edinburgh  school  of  cookery  and  domestic  eoonomy , 
568. 

Eggleston,  Katharine^  805. 

Eldred,C.  n.,172. 

Elementary  schools,  agriculture,  1  (3),  24,  26,  76, 
100-130, 341;  home  economics,  458-480. 

Elford,  Percy,  262. 

Ellin,  J.  D.,  110. 

EUiott,  8.  Maria,  503. 

ElIis,A.  C.,88,  111. 

Emborson,  R.  H.,  486. 

Emerson,  Philip,  267. 

England,  home  economics,  656-563;  school  gardens, 
353.    See  also  Groat  Britain. 

Europe,  agricultural  education,  323-326. 

Euthinli  8,530. 

Ewing,  Ariel  M.,  478. 

Expenses,  household,  394  (6). 

Experiment  stations,  1  (2),  316, 318, 920. 

Extension  work,  agriculture,  81  (1),  907;  home 
eoonomics,  545.  See  alio  Higher  education,  agri- 
culture. 

Factory  girls,  training  In  home  eoonomics,  666. 

Fairview  garden  association,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  200. 

Farmers,  training,  8, 15. 

Farmers'  institutes,  26, 43, 222-231. 

Federal  aid,  21, 282.  See  elw  Land-grant  ooUegea. 

Ferguaorf,  A.  M.,  88. 

Field,  Jessie,  112. 

Field  work,  27, 197. 

Finland,  agricultural  education,  376. 

FInley,Hattie,604. 

Fletcher,  George,  564. 

Foght,  H.  W.,  141. 

Folger,  Harriet,  396. 

Forchhammer,  Henni,  400,  pt.  II  (4). 

Foreign  countries,  agricultural  education,  923-377; 

home  eoonomics,  64&-668. 
France,  agricultural  education,  939-348,  370;  home 

economics,  997, 400,  pt.  II  (6),  550-562. 
France.    MinJstftre  de  ragriculture,  340. 
France.    lanUOre  de  VagrieuUure,  346. 
Frank,  Lools,  907. 
Franklin,  Veta,  506. 
French,  W.  H.,  113, 187  (4). 
Fuller,  Alice  M.,  463. 

GaUoway,  B.  T.,  263. 
Gang,  E.,  254. 

Gardens.   See  School  gardene. 
Georgia.    Univexaity,  202. 
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Oennany,  agrioultonU  edoeatSon,  341^-362;  home 
eoonomioB,  400^  pL  III,  663-^4;  school  girdens, 
361. 

OiblM,  Charlotte  If.,  464. 

OlglioU,Italo,3M,370. 

Giles,  F.  M.,  173. 

Oladfelter,  Llsbeth  If.,  898. 

Olouoester,  Eng.  Conferenoe  on  agricaltiml educa- 
tion, 354. 

Ooodiicfa,  Henrietta  I.,  809. 

Gothard,  Mn.  B.  W.,  894  (4). 

Gradaate  stady,  804-306. 

Graham,  A.  B.,  225, 487. 

Gray,  H.  8.,  531. 

Great  Britain,  agricultural  education,  368-888, 370; 
home  economics,  555-568. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  agricnlture  and  flaiierieB, 
367. 

Great  Britain.   Board  of  edacation,36fr-350,400,557. 

Great  Britain.    Rural  edocation  conference,  300. 

Greene,  If  aria  L.,  255. 

Greenville,  O.,  sdiool  gardens,  204. 

Greer,  Carlotta  C,  500. 

Gregory,  C.  V.,  217. 

Guldlin,  i#r«.  O.N.,520. 

Hackley  manoal  training  school,  M oskepm,  Mich., 

513. 
Haggard,  H.  R.,  837. 
Hamilton,  John,  82,  218,  225-230,  285,  290-298,  823, 

361. 
Hampton  normal  and  agriooltaral  iniitttnte,  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  488. 
Hand,W.H.,81(8). 
Hardy,  J.  C,  90. 
Harkness,  Mary  L.,  401. 
Harmant,  imile,  547. 
Harper,  Ida  H.,  33. 
Harris,  Agnes  E.,  402. 
Hart,  W.  R.,  34-35, 114, 187  (6). 
Harvey,  L.  D.,  142, 403-404. 
Hatch,  K.  L.,  174. 
Hawaii,  school  gardens,  261. 
Hayes,  Maud  E.,  465. 
Hays,  W.  M.,  30-40, 115, 175-170. 
Heaton,  Samnel,  252. 
Helgesen,  Helga,  400,  pt.  II  (3). 
Hemenway,  H.  D.,  256. 
Henry,  W.  A.,  41. 

Hlerta-Retdus,  Anna,  400,  pt.  n  (2). 
High    schools.   See    Agricoltnral    high    schools; 

Secondary  schools. 
Higher  edocation,  sgricolture,  76, 280-322.    3u  aUo 

Extension  wcvk,  agricultore;  Universities  and 

ooileges,  home  economics. 
HiU,  William,  42. 
Hochbaum,  H.  W.,  143-144, 257. 
Holden,  P.  G.,  296  (9). 
Holland,  agricaltnral  education,  373-^4. 
Holt,  Elisabeth  G.,  460. 
Home  economics,  10, 50,  115, 142, 150,  212,  278,  378- 

568;  equipment,  497. 
Hoodlers,  Adelaide,  548. 
Horobin,  J.  C,  394. 
Horobln,  Mn.  M.  A.,  301  (8). 
Hoskyns-Abrahall,  Wenona,  431  (2). 
Howard,  £.  W.,  43. 


Howe,  F.  W.,  81  (2)  (4),  280^287. 
Huergo,  R.  J.,  827. 

Hungary,  agricultural  education,  300. 
Hunt,  Caroline  L.,  406-407. 
Hunt,  T.  F.,  177-178, 296  (11). 
Huntington,  Bndly,  467. 
Hurd,W.D.,179,583. 
Hutoheson,  J.  R.,  81  (10). 
Hyams,  Isabel  F.,  468-460. 
Hyde,  Carrie  B.,  470. 

nes,  CtoorsB,  44, 330. 

Illinois,  agricultural  education,  145, 406, 518. 

Illinois.   OoniiBrBnce  on  the  teaching  of  agriculture 

in  the  pobUo  scIkm^.   Committee  on  course  of 

study,  146. 
Illinois  educational  commission,  480. 
Illinois.   State  normal  university.  Normal,  406. 
Illinois.   University.    Dept.  of  household  sdenoe, 

518. 
Indian  schools,  home  eoonomlos,  479. 
Indiana.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  45. 
Institutaa.   See  Farmers' institutes. 
Iowa,  agricultural  education,  82, 112;  homeeoonom- 

los,406. 
Ireland,  home  economics,  564-567. 
Ireland.   Dept.  of agricoltureand  technical  Instruo* 

tion,362,565. 
Irwin,  Mary,  566. 

Italy,  agricultural  education,  370-372. 
Italy.    Direiione  generale  dell'agriooltura,  371. 
Itinerant  schools.   See  Movable  schools. 
Ivins,  L.  8.,  46, 146. 

Jacobs,  Emma  S.,  490-491. 
James,  C.  C,  331. 
James,  E.  J.,  299. 
JenUns,  H.  M.,  324. 
Jenne,  Heinrich,  350. 
Jessup,  W.  A.,  409. 
JeweU,  J.  R.,  47. 
Johnson,  A.  A.,  212. 
Johnson,  D.  B.,  276. 
Johnson,  R.  O.,  116-117, 277. 
Jones,  Mn,  H.  M.,  410. 
Jordan,  W.  H.,  1  (2),  300. 

Kansas,  home  eoononUcs,  406. 

Kansas.   State  agricultural  college,  411. 

Kedxie,  Mn.  Nellie  8.,  412. 

Keffer,  C.  A.,  301. 

Kel]eher,S.C.,268. 

Kern,  O.  J.,  48, 147, 23»-239. 

Kerr,  W.  J.,  308. 

KUpatrlck,  Van  Evrto,  250. 

Kingsbury,  Susan  M.,  534. 

Kinley,  David,  413. 

Kinne,  Helen,  414-417, 436, 507, 53b 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  40, 278. 

Kirkwood,  Edith  B.,  406. 

Knapp,  8.  A.,  91-04, 148, 180. 

Knupp,  S,  A .,  16. 

Knight,  H.L.,  507. 

Knowtos,  N.  8.,  418, 492. 

Laboratory  work,  agriculture,  27, 65, 197. 
Lake  Placid  oonfBrenoe  on  home  economics,  419. 471. 
Land-grant  colleges,  1  (1),  164, 294-295, 302, 308-310, 
313-318,320.   5«ealw  Federal  aid. 
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lAndtbrokalftrarkuraBii,  Stookliolin,  1906, 376. 

Langwortby,  C.  F.,  622. 

Lamed,  Idnda  H.,  621. 

Latham,  Melva,  472. 

Laundry  work,  394(6),  479. 

Leblanc,  Ren4, 341. 

Le  Boaquet,  Maarloe,  420, 60S. 

LegiaUtion,  agricultural,  26. 

Livarmore,  Henrietta  J.,  200. 

Lochead,  W.,  181. 

London.    School  board,  658. 

Louisa  If.  Aloott  club,  468-409. 

Louisiana,  agricultural  education,  123. 

Lyford,  Garrie  A.,  408  (1). 

Maocanghey,  Vaughn,  261. 

lioCllntock,  J.  E.,  149. 

IfoClure,  D.  E.,  60. 

McDonald,  W.,  61. 

Ifaodonald  movement  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture and  education,  329, 334-335. 

liacfeat,  Minnie,  118. 

MoOlauflin,  IdabeUe,  421. 

Macnamee,  R.  8.,  203. 

Maddocka,  Mildred,  422. 

Kain,  Joslah,  182-184. 

Maine,  agricultural  education,  149, 179. 

Mann',  Miti,  894  (5). 

Mann,  R.  J.,  423. 

MarUtt,  Abby  L.,  609. 

Martin,  Lad9  Oarlaw,  669. 

Martin,  O.B.,  81  (11). 

Maryland,  home  economics,  491. 

Massachusetts,  agricultural  education,  119;  home 
economics,  406. 

Massachusetts.    Board  of  education,  52. 

Massachusetts.  Commission  on  industrial  educa- 
tion, 842, 368. 

Matheson,  Helen  E.,  400,  pt.  II  (1)  (5),  pt.  in. 

Medd,  J.  C,  303,  343, 364-866, 373-374. 

Menomonie,  Wis.    Stout  institute,  408. 

Michigan,  agricultural  education,  113, 185-186. 

Michigan.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  213. 

Michigan.  State  agricultural  college,  Lansing. 
Dept.  of  agricultural  education,  185-186. 

Miller,  Mn.  C.  D.,  424. 

MiUer,  F.  W.,  53. 

Miller,  J.  H.,  296  (7). 

Miller,  Louise  K.,  262. 

Minnesota,  agricultural  education,  61, 135. 

Minnesota.    Agricultural  high  school,  204. 

Minnesota.    University.    Dept.  of  agriculture,  150. 

Minnesota.    University,  home  economics,  539. 

MlsslsBippt,  agricultural  education,  206,  207. 

Missouri.    Dept.  of  education,  64. 

MitcheU,W.S.,66. 

Moffltt,  EUzabeth  J.,  394  (2). 

Moll-Welas,  Mme.  Augusta,  561. 

Monahan,  A.  C,  66, 187  (1),  3D4-806l 

Monroe,  Paul,  1. 

Monillact,299. 

Morris,  May,  394  (7). 

Mortimer,  James,  366. 

Movable  schools,  agriculture,  32, 81  (3),  214-221, 340, 
361;  cooking,  400;  home  economics,  340, 66& 

Muskegon,  Mich.  Haddey  manual  tndidng  school, 
SIS.    - 

Mutchler,  Fred,  279. 


National  aid.   flee  Federal  aid. 

National  committee  on  agricultural  edaoatton,  280. 

National  education  association.  Dept.  of  rural  and 
agricultural  education.  Committee  on  oourses  of 
study  in  agriculture,  120. 

National  sodety  Ibr  the  study  of  edooation,  187. 

Nature  study,  47, 60, 109, 127, 133, 138, 143, 145. 

Nebraska,  agricultural  education,  232. 

Nebraska.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  57, 240, 426w 

Nebraska.   Home  experiment  dept.,  482. 

Nebraska.  Unlvenl^.  Dept.  of  fBrmen*  insti- 
tutes, 241. 

Needlework.   <5ee  Sewing. 

Nelson,  Knute,  306. 

Netherlands,  agiicultural  education,  373-374. 

New  Hampshire,  agricultunl  education,  71. 

New  York  dty,  home  economics,  462. 

New  York  (State)  Education  dept.,  58^50, 121, 188. 

New  York  (State),  home  economics,  406. 

Noble,  8.  G.,  205-206. 

Normal  schools,  agriculture,  24, 26. 

North  GaroUna.    Laws,  statutes,  etc.,  95. 

North  Dakota.  State  normal  school,  Mayyllle, 
course  of  study,  268. 

Norton,  Alice  P.,  426, 473. 

Norway,  home  economics,  400,  pt.  II  (3). 

Noyes,  William,  427. 

Nnrring,394(8),479. 

Ohio,  agricultural  education,  13. 
Ontario.  Education  dept. ,  332. 
Orsgon.    Agricultunl  college.  School  of  doraestio 

science  and  art,  478. 
Ormsbee,  Mary  R.,  406. 
Otto,  T.M.,  510. 
Overend,W.,  394(1). 
Owens,  C.  J.,  189. 

Palmer,  C.  F.,  60. 

Parker,  E.  C,  61. 

Parks,  M.M.,  122. 

Parloa,  Maria,  428. 

Parsons,  H.  O.,  263. 

Periodicals,  574-578. 

Perret,  C,  344. 

Philippine  Islands,  home  economics,  463;  school 

gardens,  268. 
PiiZault,  A.,  552. 
PiUow,  Margaret  B.,  451, 660. 
Pincomb,  Helena  M.,  403, 518. 
Pitsch,  Regine,  400,  pt.  II  (6). 
Ponsettl,  Oiovannl,  372. 
Powell,  E.  P.,  151. 
Price,  H.C.,  242, 296  (4). 
Primary  schools,  agriculture,  43. 
Prussia,  agricultural  education,  347. 
Pugh,  May  M.,  429. 

Rankin,  F.H.,63-M. 

Rausch,  Mary  B.,  494. 

Ravenhlll,  AUce,  400,  pt.  1, 430-432, 66& 

RawBOii,  8. 0.,  661. 

Ray,  B.  Adams,  400,  pt.  n  (2). 

Reber,L.E.,  296(1). 

Reynidds,  J.  H.,  65, 209. 

Rich,  Jessie  P.,  473. 

Richards,  EUen  H.,  433-436,  474^76»  496,  6U-S13, 

636-637. 
Rkhardi,  Etkn  A,  878. 
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Richardson,  C.  D.,  6A. 

Ridlon,  Hester,  668. 

Rlemer,  Eugen,  663. 

Rinehart,  Elisabeth,  437. 

Robertson,  J.  W.,  333-^34. 

iiobcKsoil,/.  Tr.,32»-330. 

Robison,  C.  H.,  67-48, 190-191. 

Rockford  college,  home  economics,  628. 

Roller,  Karl,  664. 

Rooper,T.  0.,361. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  60. 

Roee,  Mabel  M.,47«. 

Rossi-Ferrini,  U.,  370. 

Roogler,  L.,  344. 

Row,  R.  K.,  613. 

Rows,  W.  8.,  264. 

Roy,V.L.,123,243. 

Rural edocatlonoonllerenoe,  Ot.  Brit.,  360. 

Rural  schools,  agriculture,  43,  48, 131-163,  226,  242, 

301, 360, 487;  home  economics,  481-498. 
RushmoiB,  Ellen  R.,  614-616. 
Russell,  H.L.,  70, 307. 
Russia,  agricultural  education,  370. 

Sadler,  If.  E.,  377, 662. 

Sahnon,  Lucy  M.,  438, 638. 

Sanborn,  A.  F.,  346. 

Sanderson,  E.  D.,  71. 

Saxton,  Elisabeth  W.,  430. 

Scandinavia,  agricultural  education,  376. 

8chaub,I.  0.,81(6). 

SchitI,  Catherine,  431  (1). 

School  gardens,  47, 109, 118,  245-267, 361, 353. 

School  lunches,  407, 405. 

Schurman,  J.  O.,  72. 

Scotland,  home  economics,  668.    3u  alto  Great 

Britain. 
Scott,  Neva  A.,  440. 
Secondary  schools,  agriculture,  24, 26, 43, 68, 76, 154- 

104;  home  economics,  475,  477-478,  400-519,  540. 

See  alto  Agricultural  high  schools. 
Seerley,  H.  H.,  282. 
Sewing,  411, 456, 468, 460,  488. 
Shaw,  R.  K.,  673. 
Shaw,  Mn.  W.  N.,  431  (3). 
Shepperd,  Juanita  L.,  630-540. 
Sherwood,  H.  F.,  335. 
Skinner,  H.  If.,  265. 
Sligo,  Ireland.    Ursuline  convent,  home  economics, 

664. 
Smith,  a  B.,  346. 
Snow,  Jeony  H.,  406, 516. 
Snow,  Ifary  S.,  441. 
Snyder,  A.  H.,  81  (1)  (3),  210. 
Snyder,  J.  L.,  73, 306. 
Social  settlements,  home  economics,  460. 
Soule,  A.  M .,  06, 206  (5). 
South  Carolina,  agricultural  education,  118. 
Southern  States,  agricultural  education,  85-90,  290; 

home  economtes,  402.    See  aUo  names  of  ttaUe. 
Sparks,  £.  £.,  296  (2). 
Spethmann,  Marie  T.,  442. 
Springfield,  111.,  State  fair  school  of  domestic  science, 

410. 
Stanton,  Mabel  E.,  497. 
State  aid,  187  (3). 
State  fair  school  of  domestic  science,  Springfield, 

SI.,  410. 


Stebbins,  C.  A.,  246, 266. 
Stem,  Frances,  406. 
Stevens,  F.  L.,  124, 231. 
Stevens,  Merle  M.,  517. 
Stewart,  Gwendolyn,  443, 641. 
Stickney,  A.  B.,  125. 
Stimson,  R.  W.,  187  (2). 
Stockholm,  Landtbruksttrarkursen,  1905, 37IB. 
Stone,  W.  E.,  642. 
Storm,  A.  V.,  126. 
Storms,  A.  B.,  300. 

Stout  institute,  Menomonle,  Wis.,  403. 
Straoch,  R.,  362 
Sturgeon,  Delia  O.,  444. 

Sweden,  agricultural  education,  376;  home  eco- 
nomics, 400,  pt.  II  (2). 
Sweet,  John,  127. 
Switzerland,  hcnne  economics,  400,  pt.  U  (5). 

Taylor,  M.  R.,  431  (6). 

Teachers,  training,  agriculture,  60, 187  (1),  268-28& 

Terrill,  Bertha  M.,  445. 

Texas,  agricultural  education,  88-80, 128. 

Texas.    Department  of  education,  128. 

Textbooks,  agriculture,  3, 68. 

Theilmann,  Louis,  510. 

Thomas,  D.  Y.,  74. 

Thompson,  W.  O.,  310. 

Thornton,  J.  S.,  338. 

Tibbits,  Henry  8.,  446. 

Tobin,  Helen  H.,  478. 

Tormay,  B^la  de,  360. 

Traveling  schools.    See  Movable  schools. 

Tremayne,  H.,  367. 

Trimble,  M.  LiUian,  447. 

True,  A.  C,  76-77,  07-08, 120-130, 152,  102,  283-284, 

311-312,  64^-544. 
Turner,  J,  B.,  200. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  eincation,  78,  313-316, 

347-348. 
United  States.    Congress.    Senate.    Committee  on 

agriculture  and  forestry,  317. 
United  SUUee,    Dept.  of  affrkulture,  19, 29. 
United  States.    Office  of  expenment  stations,  79-80, 

318-320. 
United  States.    Office  of  Indian  affairs,  479. 
UnivcRsities  and  colleges,  home  economics,  499, 519, 

523^545,  564,  567.    See  aUo  Higher  education. 

Land-grant  colleges. 
Ursuline  convent,  Sligo,  Ireland,  home  economics, 

664. 
Usher,  Susannah  M.,  382. 

Van  Densen,  Myrtle  C,  480. 

Van  Llew,  Marion  S.,  480. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Martha,  448, 645. 

Vernon,  J.  J.,  99. 

Virginia,  home  economics,  483. 

Virginia.    University.    Conference  for  the  study  of 

the  problems  of  rural  life,  81. 
Vocational  training,  187  (2),  228,  415,  417, 445. 
Vuyst,  Paul  de,  32S. 

Wales.   9ee  Great  Britahi. 
Wallace,  H.  C,  82. 
Wallace,  R.  H.,  368. 
Ward,  Mabel,  408. 
Warren,  O.  F.,  187  (6),  199-191 
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Washington,  B.  T.,  230. 

Washington  (State),  school  gardens,  363. 

Waters,  H.  J.,  321. 

Weed,  C.  M.,  267. 

West  Indies,  agricoltnral  ednoatlon,  377. 

Whlteher,  0.  H.,  440. 

White,  Mn,  Theresa  B.,  450. 

Whiting,  Lilian,  461. 

WIdEsan,E.J.,322. 

Williams,  Mary  £.,  4S2-463. 

Wilson,  N.  O.,  221. 

Wing,  Ellen  O.,  454. 

Winnebago  County,  111.,  schools,  153. 

Wisconsin,  agricultural  education,  211-212. 

Wisconsin.    College  of  agriculture,  307. 


Wisconsin.  Commission  npcm  the  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  industrial  and  agricultural  training.  83. 

Wisconsin.  University.  School  of  economics,  527; 
Univeraity  extension  division,  244. 

WoU,F.W.,375. 

Women,  agricultural  education,  23,  227,  349;  pro* 
fessiozial  schools,  524. 

Women's  dubs,  influence  on  schools,  508. 

Wood,  M.,  563. 

Woolman,  ICary  8.,  455. 

Work,  C.  T.,  466. 

Yonkera,  N.  Y.    Fairview  garden  association,  2G0. 
Young,  Helen  B.,  457. 

Zeller,  J.  W.,  84. 
Zimmeramr,  F.  R.  von,  828. 
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L  ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  EUROPE. 

Illiteracy  is  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  elementary  education  in  % 
nation,  direct  and  universal  in  its  application.  For  this  reason 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  item  in  the  census  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  become  a  model  in  respect  to  its  presentation  as 
well  as  in  the  discussion  of  its  age  and  race  ))earings,  the  latter  being 
one  of  fundamental  importance. 

The  following  summaries  present  the  main  results  of  the  inquiry 
as  set  forth  in  the  United  States  census  of  1900  and  in  the  returns 
for  the  census  of  1910 : 

Population  and  illiteracy. 


PopiUatiun 


Per  cent 
I  oftoUl 
popula- 
tion. 


1900. 

Native  whites ■  50,595,879 

Foreign-born  whites 10,213,817 

Colored '  9,186,379 


ToUI 76,994,575 

1910.» 
Native  whites 08,38B,422 


Foreiipi-bom  whites 13,345,200 

Colored 10,240,038 


Total 91, 972, 266 


100.0 


Population  10  years  of  age  and 
over. 


Unable  to  read  and 
write. 


Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

41,230,602       1,913,6U 

10,014,266  '    1,287,136 

6,606,900  >    2,979,323 

4.6 
12.9 
44.6 

57,949,824  ',    6,180,009 

10.7 

50,969,343 

12,944,215 

7,646,712 

1,536,630 
1,660,519 
2,331,669 

3.9 
12.8 
30.6 

71,680,270 

6,617,608               7.7 

■  Subject  to  revision. 


(COMPARATIVE   VIEW. 


The  preliminary  announcements  of  the  returns  under  this  head  for 
the  Thirteenth  Census  have  already  excited  discussion  and  inquiry 
as  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  this 
vital  condition.    The  inquiry  is  enforced  by  reference  to  the  enor- 
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mous  expenditure  of  money  and  energy  upon  the  work  of  public 
education. 

The  significance  of  illiteracy  as  a  measure  of  popular  enlighten- 
ment depends  upon  many  conditions.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
extent,  racial  character,  and  density  of  the  population,  since  these 
conditions  determine  in  great  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
endeavor  to  bring  all  the  children  of  a  nation  under  instruction.  It 
follows,  also,  that  the  comparison  of  great  nations  with  small  na- 
tions, in  this  respect,  carries  little  weight.  For  example,  conditions 
in  Denmark,  with  its  compact  population  of  two  and  a  half  million, 
in  which  illiteracy  has  been  practically  eliminated,  may  properly  be 
compared  with  individual  States  of  the  Union,  but  signify  little 
when  the  entire  Republic,  with  its  vast  extent  and  population,  is 
considered.  For  such  comprehensive  view  the  United  States  must 
be  brought  into  relation  with  other  nations  great  by  reason  of  their 
populations  and  world  influence.  The  significance  of  the  compari- 
son depends  further  upon  the  provision  for  public  educati<Hi.  From 
this  standpoint  nations  may  be  considered  in  two  groups;  the  first 
group  comprising  nations  having  well-organized  systems  of  public 
instruction;  the  second  group,  nations  in  which  public  instruction 
is  not  yet  organized  or  has  not  yet  passed  the  theoretic  stage.  Ob- 
viously the  standard  for  the  United  States  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  first  group. 

The  census  of  the  United  States,  as  already  indicated,  diows  every 
10  years  the  status  of  the  country  with  respect  to  illiteracy,  consid- 
ering the  population  by  age  periods  f  and  the  discussion  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  school  provision  is  based  upon  the  degree  of  illiteracy 
in  the  population  above  10  years  of  age.  This  exact  basis  is  not 
attainable,  as  a  rule  for  other  countries.  In  some  instances  the  ratio 
of  illiteracy  is  drawn  from  ofScial  marriage  registers  or  from  the 
record  of  army  recruits,  or  from  both  these  sources;  in  still  other 
cases  it  is  determined  for  age  periods,  not  by  exact  count,  but  by 
statistical  methods. 

Within  the  limits  defined,  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  group 
of  nations  comprised  in  the  following  tables :  ^ 

Density  of  population. 


Nation. 


Year. 


Popula- 
tion. 


France I  IW9  39.376,000 

Oennan  Empire 1910  M,  90?,  423 

OreatBritain ;  1910  i  41,09R.401 

UnitedStates 1910  1  91.972.266 


Number 

per  square 

mite. 


189.  flO 

310.40 

4A2.aO 

30.09 


UiLITEBACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


According  to  the  latest  official  information  the  statos  of  the  ^our 
nations  here  considered  as  regards  illiteracy  is  as  follows : 

Illiteracy  in  certain  countries. 


Conntiy. 


Fiance 

Qerman  Empire. 
Great  Britain.... 
United  States.... 


Percent 

Year. 

ofilliter- 

Vttes. 

1906 

11.4 

1905 

.03 

1904 

1.5 

1910 

7.7 

Basis  of  estimate. 


Population  above  10  years  of  age. 
Army  recruits. 
Marriage  register. 
Population  above  10  years  of  age. 


With  reference  to  France  it  should  be  noted  that  the  population 
above  10  years  of  age  in  1906  included  a  large  proportion  of  people 
who  had  never  had  the  benefit  of  the  compulsory  school  laws,  since 
these  were  not  enacted  until  1882.  In  1904  the  records  of  army 
recruits  in  France,  all  of  whom  had  been  subject  to  the  compulsory 
laws,  showed  only  3.6  per  cent  of  illiterates. 

The  nations  of  the  second  group  present  the  extremes  of  culture 
and  distinction  in  the  realms  of  science  and  literature,  with  high 
degrees  of  illiteracy.  The  following  table  shows  their  status  in  the 
latter  respect,  according  to  the  latest  census  or  official  estimates,  popu- 
lation above  10  years  of  age  alone  considered : 


Nation. 

'  Year. 
1900 

Per  cent  of 
iil  Iterates. 

Austria 

26.2 

Huncarv  * 

1900 

40.0 

Italy 

1901 

48.0 

Spain 

1900 

.■xS.T 

Russia 

1897 

70.0 

1 

1 

>  Including  Croatia  and  Siavonia. 

The  lowest  ratio  for  the  group,  i.  e.,  26.2  per  cent,  exceeds  that  for  , 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
colored  population  is  massed.  In  1900,  23  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion above  10  years  of  age  in  those  States  were  illiterate ;  for  the  white 
population,  alone,  the  ratio  was  only  11  per  cent.  The  progress  of 
the  colored  people  in  respect  to  education,  as  indicated  by  the  prelimi- 
nary summary  from  the  returns  for  1910,  makes  it  certain  that  the 
ratio  on  the  total  population  of  the  South  was  greatly  reduced  during 
the  decade  1900-1910.  Undoubtedly  there  has  also  been  a  decrease 
of  illiteracy  in  the  European  nations  of  the  group  here  considered, 
and  especially  in  Hungary  and  Italy.  Throughout  this  group,  how- 
ever, the  progress  of  popular  education  is  hindered  by  obstacles 
greater  than  are  encountered  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  remain  in  Europe  several  small  nations  in  which  illiteracy 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  practically  eliminated.    They 
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may  justly  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  individual  States  of  the 
Union  having  approximately  the  same  population.  Such  compari- 
sons, however,  are  merely  suggestive,  as  they  are  necessarily  made 
from  different  standpoints.  For  the  European  nations,  in  each  case, 
the  basis  is  the  record  of  army  recruits;  for  the  selected  States,  the 
basis  is  the  population  above  10  years  of  age.  Within  these  limits 
the  comparison  between  the  smaller  kingdoms  referred  to  and  the 
States  nearest  them  in  population,  census  of  1900,  stands  as  follows : 


Nations. 

Army  re- 
cruits— 
per  cent 
of  Illiter- 
ates. 

States. 

Per  oent  of  illiter- 
ates   In    popula- 
tion above  10. 

Total. 

t 

Native 
whites. 

Denmark 

0.2 

1.4 

.3 

.5 

Indiana 

4.6                3.G 

The  Netherlands 

New  York 

Illinois 

5.5 
4.2 
5.9 

1.2 

Sweden 

2.1 

Switserland %  .. . . 

Massachusetts 

.S 

In  the  case  of  the  foreign  nations  in  the  foregoing  table,  only  the 
adult  male  population  is  represented,  which  possibly  gives  a  some- 
what more  favorable  showing  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  entire 
population  was  included,  since  the  military  system  itself  furnishes 
a  motive  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  men  which  does  not  affect 
women.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  three  of  the  foreign 
kingdoms  elementary  education  has  long  been  compulsory,  and  the 
compulsion  is  rigidly  enforced,  so  that  no  one  escapes  the  obligation 
of  learning  to  read  and  write.  In  the  Netherlands  a  compulsory  law 
was  not  passed  until  1900,  but  the  importance  attached  to  education 
has  hitherto  furnished  parents  a  sufficient  motive  for  securing  the 
instruction  of  all  their  children ;  for  instance,  there  is  abundant  pro- 
vision of  industrial  and  technical  schools,  including  schools  of  house- 
hold industry  for  girls,  but  only  children  who  have  passed  examina- 
tion in  the  elementary  subjects  are  admitted  to  this  order  of  training. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  favorable  view  of  these  nations  with 
respect  to  illiteracy  derived  from  the  record  of  army  recruits  is  con- 
firmed from  many  other  sources.  The  condition  of  illiteracy  in  the 
four  States  selected  for  this  comparison  is  presented  from  the  same 
standpoints  as  in  the  previous  comparisons.  The  lower  proportion 
of  illiterates  in  the  native  white  population,  as  compared  with  the 
total  population,  emphasizes  anew  the  fact  that  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States  is  a  burden  imposed  by  the  presence  of  large  propor- 
tions of  foreign  bom  and  of  colored  people.  The  decline  in  illiteracy 
for  these  two  classes,  as  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the  census  of  1900 
with  that  of  1910,  is  proof  of  the  steady  progress  of  the  Nation 
toward  the  plane  of  the  highest  as  regards  popular  intelligence. 


n.  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISORS  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  financial  limitations  to  which  county  superintendents  are 
usually  subjected  and  the  extensive  territory  which  they  must  often 
cover  render  the  work  of  rural  supervision  exceedingly  difficult  in 
many  portions  of  the  country.  One  of  tlie  most  promising  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  is  that  of  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  is  providing  at  his  own  expense  for  limited  periods  indus- 
trial supervisors  as  assistants  to  the  coimty  superintendents  in  a  few 
counties  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana.  The  purpose,  operation,  and 
results  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Nelson : 

In  the  summer  of  1909  consent  was  obtained  of  the  superintendent  and  school 
board  of  Putnam  County,  6a.,  to  accept  an  Industrial  teacher  for  the  rural 
elementary  schools  of  the  county.  The  teacher  came  In  September.  She  was 
thoroughly  experienced  in  country  teaching,  familiar  with  cooking,  sewing,  and 
home-keeping;  had  managed  successfully-  a  small  but  first-class  farm;  was 
modest,-  tactful,  and  industrious ;  but  owned  no  diploma.  She  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  but  with  the  understanding  that  she  should 
manage  for  herself,  he  lending  such  assistance  as  he  could.  The  plan  was  to 
visit  the  schools  in  succession,  spending  some  days  in  each  district  on  the  first 
round.  At  the  beginning  she  was  taken  around  and  introduced  by  the  superin- 
tendent. She  became  acquainted  with  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  talked  to  the 
girls  about  sewing  and  cooking;  to  the  boys  about  shopwork,  a  garden,  cleaning 
up,  and  improvements  to  the  house  and  the  grounds.  She  helped  with  the  teach- 
ing, talked  clubs,  library,  and  wherever  possible  arranged  for  some  domestic 
science.  She  was  invited  to  the  homes,  took  a  hand  in  the  kitchen,  talked 
crops  and  stock  to  the  farmer,  and  chickens,  vegetables,  and  flowers  to  the 
mother.  This  was  repeated  on  following  visits.  Soon  canning  clubs  and  school 
improvement  clubs  were  organized;  meetings  were  held;  a  library  fund  was 
started;  socials  and  suppers  were  given  to  raise  money  and  get  together;  a  new 
schoolhouse  was  projected;  longer  school  term  considered;  and  more  homes 
were  visited.  There  was  usually  a  cordial  response;  if  not  on  the  first  visit, 
then  at  the  next.  It  was  not  long  before  she  was  very  much  in  demand,  freely 
sent  for,  and  entertained.  She  was  not  an  Instructor,  but  a  visitor,  adviser,  and 
leader. 

The  plan  proved  acceptable  and  has  needed  no  changes.  The  superintendent 
and  board  regarded  It  an  Important  addition  to  the  schools.  Ck)oklng  and  sew- 
ing were  started  in  many  places,  additional  tax  was  voted,  the  teachers  were 
helped.  Perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  awakening  of  social  interest  and 
the  intercourse  with  the  families  at  home.  For  the  second  year  the  boys*  and 
girls'  clubs  were  organized  to  make  a  Joint  exhibit  at  the  county  fair,  with  a 
liberal  prize  list.    In  one  consolidated  school  a  full  shop  and  kitchen  were 
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installed,  money  was  raised  by  subscription  for  additional  room,  and  an  indus- 
trial teacher  employed.  Social  gatherings  and  public  meetings  became  common, 
the  schoolhouse  became  a  social  center.  Doing  things  became  fashionable. 
For  the  third  year  the  board  unanimously  took  over  the  teacher  and  assumed 
the  salary,  which  includes  the  very  small  expenses. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  applications  had  been  received  from  other 
counties.  Three  additional  teachers,  of  qualifications  about  similar  to  the  first, 
were  added.  One  of  these  was  placed  in  Putnam  Ck>unty,  one  in  Oconee,  one  in 
Douglas,  and  the  first  teacher  went  to  Greene.  The  same  course  was  followed 
In  the  new  counties  with  the  same  results.  The  superintend^ts  were  exceed- 
ingly helpful,  gracious,  and  approving.  For  the  third  year,  Morgan,  Jones,  and 
Hancock  Counties  were  supplied,  a  number  of  applications  being  still  on  the 
waiting  list.  The  original  teacher  was  made  supervisor  to  visit  and  help  the 
others.  There  have  been  tw.o  gatherings  of  all  the  teachers  and  some  of  the 
superintendents  to  become  acquainted  and  compare  notes.  No  change  in  the 
plan  has  been  suggested.  There  are  no  rules;  no  statistical  reports  are  re- 
quired, but  there  is  much  correspondence.  The  teachers  are  furnished. free  to 
the  counties  for  two  years,  after  which  the  county  assumes  the  charge. 


m.  NEW  PHASES  OF  EDUCATION  IN  BUFFALO,  N.  7. 

1.  DOMESTIC  EDUCATION    IN   IMUIORANT   HOMES. 

From  the  first  report  and  other  documents  of  the  Buffalo  committee 
of  the  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants,  it  is  learned 
that  the  organization  has  adopted  a  new  way  of  teaching  immigrant 
women  how  to  become  good  housewives.  The  method  consists  of 
sending  "  domestic  educators  "  directly  into  the  homes  of  such  families 
as  are  willing  to  receive  them.  There  the  domestic  educators  show 
the  housewife  how  to  keep  her  home  clean,  how  to  cook,  how  to  vary 
the  diet,  how  to  get  the  most  for  her  money,  how  to  prevent  sickness, 
how  to  sew,  how  to  take  care  of  the  children ;  in  fact,  all  or  nearly 
all  phases  of  home  making  are  taken  up  and  thoroughly  demon- 
strated. The  work  started  September  1,  1911,  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
A,  L.  Hansen,  who  now  has  a  staff  of  3  paid  workers  and  12  vol- 
unteer assistants.  The  territory  is  divided  into  districts,  appor- 
tioned among  the  paid  workers,  who  supervise  the  volunteers.  Of 
the  12  who  are  giving  their  services  without  monetary  reward,  6  are 
working  directly  with  the  families^  4  are  teaching  classes  of  domestic 
economy  for  girls,  2  are  waiting  for  special  classes  to  be  formed,  and 
Dr.  Mallory,  a  woman,  is  giving  special  lessons  in  sex  hygiene  in 
some  of  the  classes. 

The  importance  of  domestic  education  for  immigrants  is  thus 
summarized  by  the  Buffalo  committee : 

Amelioration  of  the  home  and  living  conditions  of  immigrant  families  is  at 
the  center  of  the  problem  of  assimilation.  Better  homes  mean  better  citizens. 
More  serious  than  the  present  overcrowding,  bad  air,  poor  food,  sickness,  and 
the  rest  is  the  underlying  hygienic  and  domestic  ignorance.  Hitherto  no  ade- 
quate steps  have  been  taken  to  replace  this  Ignorance  by  intelligence.  To  be 
reached  effectively  for  this  purpose  these  Immigrants  must  be  reached  in  their 
homes. 

Regarding  the  practical  results  achieved  the  most  recent  available 
report  by  Mrs.  Hansen  says,  in  part: 

It  has  been  found  that  the  teaching  given  to  the  mother  of  a  family  is  passed 
along  to  her  neighbors  and  relatives,  especially  the  teaching  of  food  principles. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  woman's  neighbors  and  rdatlves  are  in  her 
home  when  the  educator  arrives,  and  they  receive  the  benefit  of  the  instruction. 
The  news  seems  to  fly  along  some  streets  that  the  educator  Is  in  a  certain  home, 
and  women  come  flocking  into  the  house  to  see  what  is  going  on,  many  of  them 
bringing  garments  to  be  fitted  or  altered. 
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Cereals  are  now  used  in  50  homes  where  a  mouth  ago  they  were  unknown. 
The  use  of  coffee  in  all  the  homes  the  educators  are  visiting  Is  on  the  decrease, 
and  cocoa  is  used  in  its  stead,  while  fresh  milk  has  been  substituted  for  canned 
milk.  Stews  and  nourishing  soups  have  taken  the  place  of  boiled  cabbage  and 
fried  pork.  Women  are  baking  their  own  bread  and  cookies,  instead  of  buying 
a  most  inferior  quality  at  the  nearest  bakeshop.  Some  families  who  were  left 
as  hopeless  by  several  other  philanthropic  agencies  have  been  induced  to  clean 
up  their  homes  under  the  educators'  instructions.  There  are  numberless 
children  now  receiving  proper  hygienic  care  who  before  the  educators'  visits 
were  strangers  to  soap  and  water.  Prospective  mothers  have  benefited  greatly 
by  the  instruction  given;  several  babes  born  this  month  have  lound  carefully 
prepared  clothing  awaiting  them,  whereas  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  found 
only  an  old  shirt. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  the  dispensaries  are  not  visited  by  several  patients 
sent  in  by  the  educators. 

Lessons  in  sewing  have  proved  very  attractive  to  a  large  number  of  women. 
The  educators  have  found  that  after  cutting  and  fitting  one  garment  for  a 
woman,  she  can  generally  manage  a  second  very  well  alone.  The  children  are 
going  to  school  with  buttons  on  their  dresses,  whereas  before  the  garments 
were  pinned;  the  stockings  are  getting  attention  both  as  to  mending  and  wash- 
ing, whereas  previously  there  was  only  neglect 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  20  women  are 
taught  how  to  buy  economically.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  committee 
have  given  the  grocery  order,  or  cash,  for  the  family  into  the  care  of  the  edu- 
cators. It  has  been  found  that  after  the  aid  has  been  discontinued  the  women 
still  buy  as  Instructed.  In  a  number  of  these  families  regular  instru(^tion  by 
the  educator  can  soon  be  discontinued  altogether. 

The  class  work  has  proved  far-reaching.  The  educators  have  found  that 
the  girls  carry  home  the  instructions  given  in  class,  so  that  for  every  girl  in 
class  a  family  is  reached.  The  classes  In  sewing  are  taught  hygiene  and  econ- 
omy as  well  as  sewing.  The  cooking  clashes  have  been  given  instruction  in 
preparation  of  cocoa,  cereals,  toast,  and  corn-meal  bread.  At  each  lesson  tiie 
food  principle  of  the  food  under  preparation  Is  given  and  the  girl  shown  the 
benefit  derived  from  using  these  foods. 

The  classes  now  number  10  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  116.  As  only  3 
of  these  children  are  in  families  visited,  113  additional  families  are  thus 
affected  through  classes,  making  a  total  of  190  families  reached. 

The  families  dealt  with  are  usually  referred  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  social  service  departments  of  hospitals,  settlements,  the  District  Nurs- 
ing Association,  clergymen,  and  neighbors.  In  these  families  the  domestic 
educators  confine  themselves  to  constructive  educational  work.  Where  mate- 
rial relief  is  necessary  it  is  supplied  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Where  sickness  or  ailments  exist  the  District  Nursing  Association,  the  tuber- 
culosis bureau  of  the  health  department,  dispensaries,  and  hospitals  are  called 
upon.    Duplication  is  avoided.    Cooperation  is  the  watchword. 

2.   BUFFALO'S  SCHOOLS  .OF  CITIZKNSHIP. 

According  to  the  Buffalo  committee  of  the  North  American  Civic 
League  for  Immigrants,  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Buffalo  are 
either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage.  The  committee  claims 
for  Buffalo  the  distinction  of  being  "the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  to  take  the  forward  step  of  placing  citizenship  education  on 
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a  clearly  recognized  and  distinct  basis."  The  committee  outlines 
Buffalo's  immigrant  problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  its  schools  of 
citizenship  are  designed  to  render  aid,  as  follows : 

These  Immigrantfi  in  the  Buffalo  community  are  at  once  a  liability  and  an 
asset  Most  of  the  immigrants  are  poor  to  the  point  of  destitution  when  they 
come  here.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  agricultural  life.  They  have  known 
only  undemocratic  government  Their  traditions  and  their  whole  point  of  view 
are  foreign.    They  are  dependent  on  an  alien  tongue. 

Because  of  their  poverty  they  have  to  find  the  cheapest  living  quarters. 
Because  they  have  had  only  agricultural  experience,  in  the  city  they  are  fitted 
only  for  common  labor  and  so  they  get  only  minimum  wages.  Minimum  wages 
mean  that  they  must  continue  to  live  in  the  poorest  quarters,  which  in  turn 
means  overcrowding  and  disease.  Long,  gihiding  toil,  overcrowded  homes,  and 
the  lack  of  wholesome  recreation  inevitably  produce  a  crop  of  saloons,  and  the 
saloons  lead  to  drunkenness,  moral  degeneration,  and  crime.  Ignorance  of 
democratic  government  retards  the  development  of  intelligent  citizenship.  For- 
eign traditions  and  viewpoint,  and  dependence  on  an  alien  tongue,  result  in 
segregation  in  semilsolated  colonies.  This  segregation  aggravates  and  perpetu- 
ates the  other  evila  Buffalo's  immigrants  are  In  the  community,  but  not  of  it 
For  purposes  of  progressive  citizenship  they  are  In  large  degree  a  dead  weight 
In  short,  they  are  a  serious  civic  liability. 

The  single  fact,  however,  that  these  immigrants  provide  half  of  the  com- 
munity's common  and  semiskilled  labor  shows  that  even  under  present  condi- 
tions they  are  an  asset  of  great  value.  The  city's  industries  are  largely 
dependent  upon  them.  Their  present  value  as  an  asset  Is  small  in  comparison 
with  their  potential  value.  They  are  capable  of  being  developed  into  intelli- 
gent, alert  citizens,  who,  instead  of  in  many  ways  holding  the  community  back, 
will  contribute  actively  to  its  advance.  For  the  community  as  a  whole,  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  the  city's  immigrants  means  a  gain  in  community 
coherency,  strength,  and  effectiveness. 

Independently  of  the  economic  problem  involved,  the  civic  condi- 
tion of  the  immigrant  is  susceptible  of  improvement  through  educa- 
tion, and  this  angle  of  attack,  among  others,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Buffalo  committee  by  the  establishment  of  a  specialized  school,  which 
it  describes  as  follows: 

Under  present  conditions  the  proportion  of  immigrants  who  become  natural- 
ized citizens  Is  very  small.  The  proportion  of  those  naturalized  who  have  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  obligations  of  citizenship  Is  still 
smaller. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  committee  has  for  some  time  been 
working  on  a  plan  for  establishing  schools  of  citizenship  to  deal  with 
this  situation. 

The  Buffalo  committee  proposed  to  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction last  spring  that  it  try  some  citizenship  classes  in  the  evening 
schools.  The  department  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  supervision 
if  the  committee  would  bear  all  expenses  except  the  cost  of  heat  and 
light.  The  experiment  was  made  on  this  basis,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  provided  part  of 
the  teachers.    The  classes  were  held  in  May  and  June.    Approxi- 
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mately  250  Polish  and  Italian  young  men  were  given  instruction  in 
naturalization  and  citizenship,  combined  with  English. 

Though  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  entire  newness  of  the  under- 
taking were  many,  the  experiment  was  regarded  as  on  the  whole  so 
successful — ^thanks  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Principals  John  J.  Walsh 
and  Charles  L.  Eyan  were  constantly  at  the  helm — ^that  the  depart- 
ment decided  to  make  citizenship  instruction  a  permanent  and  regular 
part  of  the  evening  school  system.  Last  fall  classes  of  this  sort  were 
organized  in  the  majority  of  public  evening  schools  in  immigrant 
districts. 

Buffalo  is  the  first  city  in  the  IJpited  States  to  take  the  forward  step  of 
placing  citizenship  education  on  this  clearly  recognized  and  distinct  basis. 

Inasmuch  as  this  departure  is  closely  connected  with  the  evening  school  and 
extension  work  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  as  this  work  as  a 
whole  is  such  a  vital  factor  in  the  Americanization  of  the  city's  Immigrant  popu- 
lation, the  committee  has  made  the  following  recommendations,  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  largest  profits  from  this  part  of  Buffalo's  educational  machinery : 

1.  Perfecting  the  organization  of  the  Instruction  in  citizenship. 

2.  Extending  the  teaching  of  English  as  far  as  possible  and  raising  it  to  the 
maximum  of  efficiency. 

3.  Lengthening  the  evening  school  season  to  the  degree  that  the  attendance 
warrants. 

4.  Making  use  of  school  buildings  every  week-day  evening  by  organizing  two- 
evening  and  three-evening  groups  of  classes  and  holding  on  Saturday  evenings 
neighborhood  gatherings  on  the  social-center  plan. 

5.  The  appointment  of  a  director  of  evening,  vacation,  and  other  extension 
work,  to  give  all  his  time  to  these  matters. 

Supt.  Emerson  has  expressed  his  approval  of  these  suggestions,  and 
his  intention  of  putting  them  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
department's  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  provides  for  requisite 
appropriations. 


IV.  JUVENILE  LABOR  BUREAUS  AND  VOCATIONAL   GUID- 
ANCE IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  Great  Britain  the  problem  of  juvenile  labor  has  reached  the 
same  stage  as  in  the  United  States,  hence  special  interest  attaches 
at  this  time  to  measures  adopted  by  British  authorities  to  conserve 
and  direct  the  future  working  force  of  the  nation.  These  measures 
have  been  excited  by  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
unemployed. 

Repeated  investigations  have  proved  that  the  idle  army  is  con- 
stantly recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  young  who  are  not  fitted  for 
skilled  labor  of  any  kind.  As  regards  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
the  shiftless,  education  and  labor  present,  in  fact,  two  aspects  of  the 
same  problem.  This  relation  is  now  clearly  recognized  in  Great 
Britain,  and  legal  measures  have  been  taken  to  use  this  relation  for 
the  benefit  of  juvenile  workers. 

By  the  labor  exchange  act  of  1909,  authority  was  given  to  the 
board  of  trade  to  establish  and  maintain  labor  exchanges:  to  assist 
exchanges  established  by  public  bodies  or  by  private  agencies;  to 
make  general  regulations  for  the  management  of  labor  exchanges 
established  or  assisted  by  the  board;  and  also  to  establish  and  sup- 
port advisory  committees  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
labor  exchanges.  The  education  (choice  of  employment)  act  for 
England  wliich  went  into  effect  November  28,  1910,  authorized  the 
local  education  authorities  "  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  education,  for  giving  to  boys  and  girls 
under  17  years  of  age  assistance  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  suitable 
employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and  the  communication  of 
information  and  the  furnishing  of  advice." 

As  a  result  of  the  two  measures  the  board  of  trade  was  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  educational  authorities,  which  in  many  places 
had  already  set  up  a  system  of  labor  exchange  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools.  After  much  deliberation,  a  joint  memorandum 
was  issued  on  the  part  of  the  two  central  authorities,  the  board  of 
education  and  the  board  of  trade,  determining  their  relations  in  re- 
spect to  juvenile  employment.  The  memorandum  provided  that  the 
right  of  directing  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  in  regard  to  employment, 
for  6  months  after  the  close  of  their  school  life,  should  be  reserved 
to  the  education  authorities. 

13 
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This  agreement  not  only  saved  the  employment  agencies  already 
established  by  the  school  authorities,  but  recognized  their  preeminent 
fitness  for  organizing  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  young.  The 
Scotch  education  act  of  1909  had  previously  empowered  local  educa- 
tion authorities  to  take  measures  for  the  industrial  guidance  of 
children. 

In  accordance  with  this  official  action  juvenile  labor  bureaus  are 
being  established  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  either  di- 
rectly by  the  education  authorities  or  by  other  bodies  with  which  the 
former  cooperate.  The  general  conduct  of  the  bureaus,  which  varies 
but  little  in  different  cities,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference 
to  typical  examples. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

Birmingham,  a  great  manufacturing  center,  numbering  more  than 
570,000  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  take  action  in  re- 
spect to  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  young.  Widespread  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  subject  by  public  meetings  and  by  a  circular 
letter  emanating  from  church  dignitaries,  members  of  Parliament, 
labor  leaders,  and  employers.  One  result  of  this  action  was  the 
appointment  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Birmingham  education  authori- 
ties to  devise  measures  for  assisting  pupils  in  the  choice  of  employ- 
ment. Before  the  committee  had  completed  its  work,  the  labor 
exchange  act  was  passed,  and  the  recommendations  were  carried  out 
in  agreement  with  the  board  of  trade.  The  juvenile  employment 
bureau  was  organized  by  the  education  committee  as  part  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  national  employment  system.  The  bureau 
and  its  officials  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  committee. 
Local  exchange  centers  are  established  to  record  and  fill  local 
vacancies,  acting  always  in  advice  with  the  central  committee. 
There  is  a  "  Central  Care  Committee  "  organized  as  a  subcommittee 
of  the  education  authority,  and  including  six  representatives  of  that 
body,  four  social  workers,  four  teachers,  four  employers,  and  four 
trade  unionists,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the  Birmingham 
Labor  Exchange,  and  the  medical  inspector  of  schools. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  meets  all  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment  bureau,  the  head  of  which  is  appointed 
by  that  body  after  consultation  with  the  local  education  authorities. 
The  work  of  teachers  in  finding  situations  for  boys  and  ^irls  is  en- 
couraged, while  employers  are  urged  to  notify  vacancies  to  the 
employment  bureau,  so  that  they  can  be  filled  by  exchange  officials. 

At  the  time  the  system  was  adopted  it  was  estimated  that  in  Bir- 
mingham 8.500  children  leave  the  schools  annually,  of  whom  4,500 
are  boys;  that  there  were  in  Birmingham  35,900  children  less  than 
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17  years  of  age  who  had  left  school,  of  whom  800  were  less  than  14, 
11,600  between  14  and  16,  11,600  between  16  and  16,  and  12,000  be- 
tween 16  and  17.  These  all  belonged  to  the  laboring  classes;  and 
while  the  number  who  were  in  need  of  responsible  guidance  was  not 
exactly  known,  experience  showed  that  they  must  form  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  number. 

EDUCATIONAL  INF0RMATf5N  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  EDINBUROH. 

The  school  board  of  Edinburgh,  like  the  council  of  Birmingham, 
established  a  system  of  labor  exchanges  in  the  interests  of  juvenile 
employees  before  there  was  any  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  work 
was  started  by  the  school  board;  employers,  organiiOBd  trades  and 
crafts,  religious,  social,  and  other  welfare  agencies  joined  in  its  sup- 
port. Their  eflForts  at  first  were  directed  to  promoting  attendance 
at  continuation  schools.  In  1908  the  board  took  measures  to  utilize 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  thus  brought  about  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  information  and  employment  bureau. 

After  the  passage  of  the  labor-exchange  act,  this  bureau  became  a 
branch  of  the  labor  exchange,  but  housed  in  the  school-board  offices, 
and  managed  in  connection  with  the  education  system  of  the  city. 
All  matters  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  were  transferred  to  the  juvenile  department  at  the 
school-board  offices.  The  advisory  committee  formed  originally  by 
the  school  board  continues  to  maintain  oversight  of  the  employment, 
the  continuation  education,  and  the  general  welfare  of  children  and 
youth. 

This  advisory  coimcil,  which  is  an  invaluable  feature  of  the  system, 
comprises  the  members  of  the  school  board  (two  of  whom  are 
women),  a  representative  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  representatives 
of  the  town  council,  chamber  of  commerce,  trade  associations,  local 
trade  unions  and  educational  trusts,  and  head  teachers  of  day  and 
continuation  schools. 

During  the  four  school  years  (1906-7  to  1909)  covered  by  the 
latest  report  of  this  work  in  Edinburgh,  the  enrollment  of  pupils 
at  the  continuation  schools  increased  by  186  per  cent ;  that  is,  from 
3,722  (in  1905-6)  to  8,789  in  the  last  year.  The  school  board,  sup- 
ported by  the  labor  bureau  and  by  the  advisory  council,  has  been 
pushing  energetically  in  the  direction  of  enrolling  the  7,000  or  more 
additional  young  people,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  who  are 
receiving  no  instruction  either  in  subjects  of  general  education  or  in 
the  technical  principles  of  their  daily  occupations. 

The  report  shows  also  steady  progress  in  the  difficult  undertaking 
of  placing  young  workers  in  suitable  employment.  This  requires  the 
confidence  and  support  of  employers  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
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other  a  willingness  to  be  guided  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  the 
children  needing  the  services  of  the  bureau. 

In  the  summer  of  1909,  or  14  months  after  the  present  organization 
was  eflFected,  4,270  pupils  were  reported  as  leaving  the  ordinary  day 
schools.  Of  this  number  3,074  stated  their  intention  of  enrolling  in 
continuation  classes.  A  third  of  these  (1,129)  made  application  for 
employment,  and  of  this  number  740  were  placed,  through  the  agency 
of  the  bureau,  in  suitable  employment.  The  positions  included  60 
different  trades,  also  office  work  and  miscellaneous  business. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  PROBLEM  IN  LONDON. 

• 

The  problem  of  juvenile  labor  in  London  presents  special  difficul- 
ties by  reason  of  its  magnitude  and  racial  complications.  The  Lon- 
don county  council,  the  education  authority  for  the  "  inner  ring  ** 
of  the  metropolis,  through  its  special  committee  deals  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,750,000.  The  entire  school  population,  in  roimd  niunbers 
887,000  children,  is  scheduled  and  under  the  supervision  of  school 
attendance  officers.  Consequently  the  status  of  each  child  as  regards 
school  attendance  and  living  conditions  is  known. 

The  need  of  juvenile  labor  exchanges  has  long  been  recognized  in 
the  metropolis,  and  several  private  agencies  have  undertaken  the 
service  within  limited  areas  of  the  city.  But  the  most  successful  of 
these,  the  "  lads'  employment  committee,"  reaches  every  year  only  a 
few  hundred  poor  boys  of  the  better  sort.  It  is  estimated  that 
40,000  boys  come  to  the  school -leaving  age^  14  years,  annually;  they 
represent  the  juvenile  labor  problem  of  the  metropolis  in  its  full 
magnitude  and  its  blackest  aspects. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  London  council  has  developed 
plans  for  the  new  service  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  board  of  trade. 
Already  20  advisory  committees,  representing  employers,  work- 
men, and  the  education  authorities  have  been  formed  to  cooperate  in 
this  work  with  the  21  metropolitan  labor  exchanges  pertaining  to 
the  system  under  the  board  of  trade.  The  teachers  send  to  the  com- 
mittees of  their  respective  districts  particulars  concerning  the  children 
who  are  about  to  leave  school.  The  committees,  through  their  rela- 
tion with  the  labor  exchange,  are  posted  as  to  employers  and  vacan- 
cies; and  thus,  it  is  hoped,  the  work  and  the  young  worker  may  be 
brought  together. 

In  London,  as  in  Boston  and  New  York,  experience  has  shown  the 
need  of  special  training  for  the  work  of  vocational  guidance.  To 
meet  this  need  the  board  of  trade  and  the  London  council  have 
drawn  up  a  tentative  program  for  professional  instruction,  and  made 
provision  for  classes  under  the  conduct  of  competent  and  experienced 
teachers. 
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THE  GRAVER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  graver  aspects  of  this  social  problem  were  considered  in  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Conference,  an  organization 
that  has  led  public  action  in  many  reform  measures.  The  conference 
declared  emphatically  for  an  extension  of  the  compulsory  school 
period.  "  This  is  essential,"  said  a  leader  of  industry,  "  if  the  youth 
of  the  country  is  to  obtain  the  minimum  standard  which  a  modem 
state  requires  *  *  *  and  our  industrial  and  commercial  system 
demands.^' 

At  present  "compulsory  education"  in  England  beyond  the  age 
of  14  years  is  secured  in  a  measure  by  the  action  of  certain  private 
firms  which  send  the  young  people  in  their  employment  to  evening 
clasps  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19,  and  pay  the  fees.  This  form  of 
"  friendly  compulsion  "  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  great  centers  of 
industry.  In  them,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  of  premature  labor, 
with  its  aftermath  of  incapable  and  idle  men,  is  legislation  that  shall 
raise  the  age  of  entry  into  trade  or  business  to  16  years,  with  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  up  to  that  age.  Makeshift  employments 
for  the  young  would  thus  be  ended ;  but  every  effort  for  such  legisla- 
tion is  baffled  by  the  pressure  of  human  necessity,  the  need  of  food 
and  shelter,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  labor  of  children. 

In  London,  where  poverty  exists  in  its  greatest  extent  and  compli- 
cations, the  public  school  is  rapidly  becoming  the  chief  center  of  the 
movement  for  social  and  industrial  reform.  Its  agents  in  this  activity 
are  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges,  the  advisory  committees,  and  the 
children's  care  committees.  The  last-named  committees  were  formed 
originally  to  look  after  necessitous  children  attending  the  public 
schools.  In  the  development  of  the  juvenile  employment  system,  they 
have  been  authorized  to  maintain  friendly  oversight  over  boys  and 
girls  securing  positions  through  the  labor  exchanges,  up  to  the  age 
of  18  years. 

Already  460  elementary  schools  are  referring  children  to  the  labor 
exchanges  through  the  medium  of  the  advisory  committees,  and  every 
week  the  number  increases. 


V.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  eflFectiveness  of  many  elementary  school  courses  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  liberal  use  of  photographs  and  other  objective  mate- 
rial, to  the  end  that  the  child  may  be  brought  into  a  more  nearly 
immediate  contact  with  reality  than  can  be  given  him  by  books. 
"  Objects  must  always  underlie  books  as  the  guarantee  of  knowledge 
which  concerns  the  material  world." — (B.  R.  Andrews).  This  is 
the  ground  upon  which  the  school  museum  was  introduced  into  the 
instructional  scheme  of  the  elementary  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

The  collection  was  begun  as  an  experiment  in  1905,  at  the  close  of 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  when  the  board  of  education  acquired 
from  the  exhibitors,  principally  by  gift,  large  quantities  of  material, 
the  educational  value  of  which  did  not  cease  with  the  termination  of 
the  fair  itself.  Valuable  additions  have  since  been  made  through 
the  courtesy  of  some  of  the  great  museums  of  the  country,  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  officials,  and  of  commercial  firms,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  The  museum  now  contains  about  6,700  collections 
of  educational  material,  so  classified  as  to  reenforce  and  accord  with 
the  course  of  study.  The  subjects  in  the  teaching  of  which  the  educa- 
tion museum  provides  especially  useful  aids  are  history,  reading, 
art,  geography,  nature  study,  and  other  elementary  sciences.  Of  the 
collections  on  hand,  1,742  are  separate  entries,  the  rest  being  dupli- 
cates. 

In  the  collation  and  presentation  of  the  museum  material,  a  two- 
fold purpose  is  constantly  kept  in  view:  By  showing  pictures  to 
transport  the  child,  as  it  were,  to  the  place  illustrated,  and  by  show- 
ing objects  to  transport  the  place  to  the  child.  Thus,  when  the  class 
comes  to  a  study  of  the  cotton  States  the  museum  furnishes  specimens 
of  the  cotton  plant  in  all  its  various  stages,  together  with  pictures 
showing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  gathered,  and  the  products  into 
which  it  is  transformed.  A  stalk  of  cotton  is  passed  around  the  class 
at  the  same  time  the  child  is  looking  upon  a  picture  of  the  white- 
flecked  field.  As  he  handles  the  cotton  boll  he  is  shown  pictures  of 
the  pickers  at  work.  So  the  lesson  proceeds,  description  being  re- 
enforced  by  the  exhibition  of  the  object  described,  and  this  in  turn 
18 
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by  pictures  showing  how  the  crop  is  raised  and  how  manufactured. 
An  extract  from  the  museum's  carefully  annotated  catalogue,  issued 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  shows  the  completeness  of  this  teaching 
process.  The  following  is  quoted  verbatim,  including  the  paren- 
thetical remarks  of  explanation : 

MATERIAL  FOR  CLOTHING. 

Reference  Books:  Ghibholm — (Commercial  Geography;  Hanan — ^Textile 
Fibers  of  Commerce;  Ltde — Man  and  His  Markets;  Toothakbb — Commercial 
Raw  Materials. 

Collection  100:  Cotton  of  the  United  States. 

Fibrous  portion  of  fruit  or  cotton  plant.  Cotton  most  extensively  used  is 
that  cultivated  In  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to 
Texas. 

1.  Cotton  bolls,  Looislana. 

2.  Cotton,  unglnned,  Texas. 

•3.  Cotton,  ginned,  Arkansas  and  Mexico. 

4.  Cotton  seeds. 

5.  Cottonseed  llnters. 

6.  Miniature  cotton  bale. 

Collection  101:  Cotton  of  other  countries, 

1.  Sea  Island  cotton,  West  Indies. 

2.  Peruvian  or  kidney  cotton,  Peru. 

3.  Silk  cotton  obtained  from  the  cotton  tree,  Honduras  and  Venezuela. 

4.  Pods  of  cotton  tree,  Philippine  Islands. 

CoUevtion  102:  Cotton  products. 

1.  Cottonseed  oil.  Substitute  for  olive  oil;  also  used  for  burning  in  lamps, 
soap  making,  and  lubricating. 

2.  Cotton-  oil  cake.    Used  as  cattle  food  and  fertiliser. 

3.  Cottonseed  meal.    Ground  cottonseed  cake. 

4.  Cottonseed  meal.    Cattle  food. 

5.  Cottonseed  oil  soap  and  soap  powder. 

6.  Cottolena    Cooking  fat  obtained  from  cottonseed  oil. 

7.  Varieties  of  paper  made  from  cotton  stalks,  carded  and  heckled,  and 
changed  into  pulp,  from  which  paper  is  made. 

Collection  US:  Manufacture  of  cotton. 
Glass  case  showing  the  various  stages  of  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

Illustrating  cotton  and  cotton  industry  collections. 

104.  Stereoscopic  views:  Cotton  industry  of  various  countries. 

105.  Cotton  Industry:  Fifteen  copies  of  one  view — "Cotton  pickers  In  the 
field." 

106.  Cotton  industry:  Fifteen  copies  of  one  view — "Cotton  on  the  levee. 
New  Orleans." 
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For  purposes  of  quick  review,  as  well  as  for  further  exposition, 
this  series  of  collections  could  be  supplemented  by  the  following 
magic-lantern  lesson.  Again  the  quotation  is  from  the  museum's 
catalogue,  including  the  brief  descriptions : 

COTTON. 

1.  Map  of  United  States,  showing  cotton  area. 

2.  Among  the  cotton  negroes  in  field,  Louisiana. 

3.  Topsy  In  the  cotton,  Louisinna.     Little  polorod  j?irl. 

4.  Home  of  a  cotton  picker,  Mississippi.    One-story  cabin. 

5.  Bringing  in  the  cotton.    Storing  it  in  log  house,  Louisiana. 

6.  A  cotton  gin.    Exterior  of  rude  house.    Boiler  under  shed. 

7.  O>tton-pres8  yard.    Ck)tton  packed  in  bales.    New  Orleans,  I^. 

8.  Cotton  at  raUroad  station.    Packed  in  bales. 

9.  Cotton  levee.  Ready  for  shipment.  Ocean  steamer.  Mississippi  River. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

10.  Cotton  factory,  Fall  River,  Mass.    Iron  mills;  steam  power. 

11.  Cotton  factory ;  cotton  house.  Fall  River,  Mass. 

12.  Cotton  factory;  rear;  covered  bridge  connecting  buildings,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

13.  Cotton  factory;  carding  room  (English  cards).  Fall  River,  Mass. 

14.  Cotton  factory ;  carding  room.  Fall  River,  Mass. 

15.  Cotton  factory ;  spinning  room,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

16.  Cotton  factory ;  weaving  room.  Fall  River,  Mass. 

17.  Cotton  ready  for  sale;  Interior  wholesale  house,  St.  I^uis,  Mo. 

If  it  were  considered  desirable  to  use  the  cotton  industry  as  a  point 
of  departure  for  further  lessons  in  geography^  it  would  be  readily 
possible  to  continue  with  lantern  lessons  on  the  Southern  States;  on 
Egypt,  Japan,  and  other  foreign  countries  where  the  cotton  is  raised, 
as  well  as  on  New  England,  Great  Britain,  and  other  manufacturing 
centers  where  it  is  turned  into  cloth. 

The  classification  scheme  of  the  museum  is  as  follows : 

Food  Products:  Comprising  the  cereals  in  the  plant  and  grain  and  their 
products.  Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  cacao,  the  cocoanut,  the  various  spices,  nuts  and 
fruits,  waxes,  oils. 

Materials  for  Clothing:  The  various  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  of  the 
world  and  the  fabrics  made  of  them. 

Other  Natural  Products:  Foreign  and  domestic  woods,  rubber,  gutta-percha, 
camphor,  cork,  coal,  etc.,  their  various  stages  of  development  and  their  use; 
materials  for  dyeing  and  tanning ;  medicinal  plants,  etc. 

Industrial  Products:  Showing  the  various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  products,  as  paper,  ink,  pen  and  pencil,  glass,  leather,  etc. 

Animals :  Mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  mounted  or  in  alcohol, 
together  with  pictures  and  charts  of  specimens. 

Plants :  Models  and  colored-  representations. 

Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Ores. 

Exhibits:  Views,  charts,  and  articles  illustrating  life  and  history  of  other 
nations. 

Apparatus  for  the  Illustration  of  Physical  Geography. 

Apparatus  for  the  Illustration  of  EHementary  Physics. 
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Charts  and  Pbotogrnphs  for  the  Illustration  of  History  and  Architecture. 
Charts  Illustrating  Astronomy. 
Clwrts  Illustrating  Physiology. 

Classified  Collections  of  Stereoscopic  Views  and  Lantern  Slides  for  the  illu4S- 
tration  of  geography,  history,  botany,  zoology,  art,  and  reading. 

A  few  representative  collections,  as  described  in  the  catalogue, 
follow : 

BIRDS. 
Domestic  Birds:  Thrushes. 

m 

Our  finest  songsters.  Inhabit  woodlands.  Migratory.  Great  destroyers  of 
insects.    Feed  mostly  on  the  ground. 

Collections  of  mounted  specimens, 

479.  Wood  Thrush.  Eastern  United  States.  Winters  in  Central  America. 
In  maples  and  elms  about  human  dwellings.    Nest  built  in  sapling  near  ground. 

480.  Hermit  Thrush.  Eastern  North  America.  Winters  in  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  Smallest  of  thrushes.  In  dense  wooda  One  of  the  finest 
singers. 

481.  Varied  Thrush.  Western  parts  of  North  America.  Food  and  habits 
much  like  those  of  robin. 

482.  Robin.  Eastern  North  America  to  Rocky  Mountains.  Winters  chiefly 
In  Southern  States.  Best  Imown  of  thrushes.  Feeds  on  worms  and  fruits, 
particularly  cherries. 

483.  Bluebird.    United  States.    Winters  in  Southern  States.    Builds  about 

our  homea    Decreasing  because  of  persecution  by  English  sparrow. 

• 

Foreign  birds:  Thrushes — OoUeciions  of  mounted  specimens.  ^ 

676.  Black  Thrush.  (Merula  Mandrlna.)  Europe  and  Asia.  Frequents 
hedges,  thickets,  and  gardens.  Feeds  on  larrse,  snails,  worms,  insects,  and 
fruits.    Imitates  notes  of  other  birds. 

676.  Rufous-tailed  Thrush.  (Merula  Pallida.)  Male  and  female.  Eastern 
Asia.    Good  singer. 

577.  Ground  Thrush.  (Geocichla  Sibirica.)  Eastern  Asia.  Terrestrial.  In- 
Bectivorous. 

678.  Rock  Thrush.  (Rhyacomls  Fulgurosa.)  Eastern  Asia.  Builds  nests 
In  crevices  of  rocks.  High  mountains  in  summer,  lower  slopes  in  winter. 
Feeds  on  Insects  and  fruits. 

679.  Whit^headed  Thrush.  (Chlmmarrhomis  Leucocephalus.)  Eastern 
Asia. 

680.  Song  Thrush.  ( Stachyrodopis  Rubiceps.)  Europe  and  Asia.  Woods 
and  meadows,  near  streams.    Excellent  singer. 

681.  Bushcat.  (Pratincola  Maura.)  China  and  India.  Very  noisy  and 
active.    Inhabits  pine  forests.    Feeds  on  snails,  slugs,  and  insects. 

682.  Fruit  Thrush.    (Pycnonotus  Sinessis.)    Male  and  female.    Easily  tamed. 

Foreign  Birds:  Bulbitls. 

Bulbuls,  a  branch  of  the  thrush  family,  belong  chiefly  to  India,  although 
some  are  found  in  Africa.  Inhabit  woods,  jungles,  and  gardens.  Feed  on 
fruits  and  seeds,  occasionally  on  insects.    Good  singers. 
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Colleotians. 

583.  Orested  Bulbul.     (Otocompsa  Emeria.) 

584.  White-headed  Bulbul.     (Hypslpetes  I^ucocephalus. )     China  and  India. 

585.  Short-winged  Bulbul.  (Hemixus  Ornensis  and  Canlpennis.)  China  and 
India. 

VOLCANIC  ACTION. 
OoUection  1029:  Lava. 

Hard,  tough,  and  dark-colored  rock  formed  of  masses  issued  by  eruptions 
from  volcanoes.  Articles  used  by  Jewelers  as  lava  is  a  cement  of  volcanic  ash 
and  water.  The  material  which  covers  Pompeii  is  largely  of  this  nature.  Dia- 
base Is  underground  lava. 

All  lavas  are  finely  crystalline,  due  to  rapid  cooling.  (1)  Obsidian  or  vol- 
canic glass;  (2)  volcanic  ash;  (3)  basalt;  (4)  anorthite.  Mount  Vesuvius; 
(5)  pumice,  used  as  polishing  material';  (6)  dendritic  lava,  so  called  from 
tree-like  formations  on  surface;  (7)  manharite. 

Collection  lOSO:  Coarsely  crpstalline  iffneoua  rocks. 

Found  underground.  Crystals  are.  coarse  because  of  slow  cooling.  (1) 
Pyroxene;  (2)  diabase;  (3)  sahlite,  the  Tyrol;  (4)  diorite. 

Illustrations  of  volcanoes — Collections, 

1031.  Various  stereoscopic  views  illustrating  volcanic  action. 

1032.  Volcanic  action:  Fifteen  copies  of  one  stereoscopic  view — "Malllbon^ 
Strange  River  of  Fire,  St.  Vincent,  British  West  Indies." 

1038.  Volcanic  action:  Fifteen  copies  of  one  stereoscopic  view — "Mammoth 
Crater,  St.  Vincent,  British  West  Indies." 

^  1034.  Volcanic  action:  Fifteen  copies  of  one  stereoscopic  view — ^" Crumbling 
Ash  Deposits,  St  Vincent,  British  West  Indies." 

Collection  1564:  Advanced  geoffraphy — Volcam^ic  ewplosions. 

Apparatus:  Test  tube,  test  tube  holder,  Bunsen  burner  or  alcohol  lamp,  cork 
for  test  tube.  Fill  test  tube  three-quarters  full  of  water.  Hold  over  flame 
cautiously.  (Do  this  over  a  newspaper  laid  on  desk  and  point  tube  away 
from  pupils.)  Note  how  bubbles  form  at  bottom  and  water  Is  then  thrown  out. 
Then  fill  test  tube  half  full  of  water,  cork  gently,  and  repeat  heating,  taking 
care  that  the  tube  does  not  point  toward  pupils.  Note  how  cork  is  at  last 
thrown  out  with  great  violence — ^an  explosion,  in  fact.  Can  pupils  explain 
volcanic  explosions?  Can  they  explain  the  earthquakes  that  accompany  vol- 
canic explosions? 

Note. — Or  eat  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  in  this  expetHment, 

Thirty  pictures  on  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  geysers  are  also 
given  as  a  lantern-slide  lesson. 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS— MODES  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

From  6  to  10  views  In  each  collection. 

Collection  1467 :  Transportation  on  land.  Transportation  of  people;  primitive 
and  modem  methods. 

Collection  1468:  Transportation  on  land.  Transportation  of  freight;  primi- 
tive and  modem  methods. 
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Collection  1468:  Transportation  by  water;  primitive  and  modem  methods. 
Collection  1470:  Transportation,  aerial.     Methods  of  aerial  transportation. 

Twenty- four  pictures  of  modes  of  travel  on  land,  on  water,  and  in 
air  are  also  given  as  a  lantern-slide  lesson. 

A  SPECIMEN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PHYSICS. 
Collection  1518:  How  heat  is  distributed  in  liquids. 

Apparatus :  Tubular  rectangle  of  glass,  filled  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  ink 
put  into  opening  at  top,  an  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner.  Heat  cautiously  at 
one  comer  over  lamp.  Notice  how  Inft  travels  down  farther  side.  How  is  heat 
transferred?  Why  do  we  heat  water  at  the  bottom?  How  is  water  heated  in 
the  kitchen  hot-water  tank? 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  school  museum  is  a  collection  of  174  lan- 
tern-slide lessons,  2  of  which  have  been  indicated  above.  Some  of  the 
topics  with  which  these  deal  are  descriptive  and  physical  geography, 
industry,  science,  history,  art,  literature,  and  the  ancient  world.  Re- 
garding these  lantern-slide  lessons  the  museum's  catalogue  says: 

Method  of  picture  recitation. 

A  brief  recitation  or  explanation  should  accompany  each  slide  shown  on  the 
screen.  This  explanation  should  be  given  by  the  children  themselves,  so  far  as 
it  is  in  any  way  feasible ;  it  should  be  very  brief,  not  more  than  could  be  written 
in  3  or  4  lines.  A  fuller  explanation  should  be  deferred.  The  lantern-slide 
lesson  should  not  be  protracted  by  lengthy  recitations.  The  time  of  20  to  SO 
minutes  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  exceeded.  Where  it  seems  advisable 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the  picture  on  the  screen,  the  teacher  of  the  room 
or  the  principal  may  add  a  very  brief  word  of  further  explanation.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  such  questions  be  asked  by  the  teacher  at  all  points  of  the  lesson 
as  will  Invite  the  attention  of  the  chUdren  to  close  observation  of  the  picture 
before  them.  It  would  be  a  total  departure  from  the  intention  and  purpose  of 
these  lessons  If  they  were  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  or  lengthy  explanations. 
Each  lantern-slide  lesson  should  be  a  series  of  very  brief  recitations  and  the 
children  should  be  actively  engaged  in  speaking  and  answering  questions  while 
the  pictures  are  shown.  They  should  not  be  merely  passive  spectators.  The 
various  topics  should  be  assigned  beforehand,  and  a  brief  explanation,  not 
exceeding  80  words,  prepared  by  each  child  to  whom  a  topic  is  assigned.  Each 
recitation  should  be  strictly  in  reference  to  the  picture  on  the  screen,  and  not 
be  a  rambling  talk  on  some  subject  which  is  but  indirectly  connected  with  the 
picture. 

In  history  lessons  special  care  should  be  taken  in  this  respect.  The  entire 
period  covered  by  the  lesson  is  supposed  to  have  been  already  studied  in  class, 
and  might  be  reviewed  the  day  previous  to  the  lantern  lesson.  When  the  pic- 
tures are  before  the  class  the  chief  attention  of  teacher  and  pupils  should  be 
directed  to  the  particular  incident  illustrated  and  not  to  the  series  of  events 
that  led  up  to  or  followed  it. 

One  room  in  each  school  building  has  been  fitted  up  for  these  lessons,  and  the 
classes  go  to  this  room  in  rotation. 

AH  the  material  in  the  museum  has  solid  educational  value.  There 
are  no  objects  to  arouse  mere  fickle  curiosity;  no  pictures  to  incite 
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surface  interest.  Every  entry  is  designed  to  convey  information,  to 
arouse  the  children  to  thought,  to  awaken  their  powers  of  induction. 
The  stimulus  afforded  the  child's  mental  self-activity,  the  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  of  coordination,  the  aid  to  the  visualization  of 
knowledge — ^these  three  factors  in  the  instructional  scheme  of  the  St 
Louis  schools  receive  large  and  peculiar  contributions  from  the  school 
museum. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  material  specifically  designed  for  the 
inspection  of  school  children,  the  St.  Louis  School  Musemn  contains 
the  following  collections : 

(a)  The  Study  Exhibit  for  Teachers,  consisting  of  the  current  teaching 
material,  arranged  for  personal  inspection. 

(&)  An  Educational  Exhibit  from  Foreign  Ck>untrie8,  which  includes  work  of 
pupils  in  other  lands,  from  the  kindergarten  through  high  and  normal  schools, 
as  well  as  textbooks,  courses  of  study,  reports,  photographs,  plans  and  models 
of  school  buUdings,  etc. 

(c)  A  Teachers'  Library,  of  some  7,000  volumes.  Each  teacher  is  supplied 
'  with  a  catalogue,  which  is  issued  independently  of  the  school  museum's  cata- 
logue. 

PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

m 

In  the  administration  of  school  museums,  the  very  small  number 
of  American  cities  which  maintain  them  find  serious  difficulties.  If 
every  single  school  is  to  be  supplied  with  an  individual  museum,  in- 
cluding physical  apparatus,  scientific  specimens,  and  full  geograph- 
ical collections,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  even  for  an  inadequate 
equipment 

On  the  other  hand,  objections  were  found,  equally  serious  in  degree, 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  central  museum  to  which  the  children  may  be 
brought  on  special  trips  of  inspection.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  teachers  that  children  can  not  be  taken  any- 
where out  of  the  schoolroom  without  their  regarding  the  affair  more 
or  less  as  a  pleasure  trip,  with  consequent  detrimental  effects  upon 
discipline  and  class  work.  Moreover,  once  the  children  are  in  the 
museum,  it  is  found  that  their  attention  can  not  be  concentrated 
upon  the  collection  which  it  is  the  teacher's  main  purpose  to  show, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  great  variety  of  material  about  them  dissi- 
pates their  attention  with  the  result  that  their  impressions  become 
surfeited  and  confused.  This  was  demonstrated  in  the  St  Louis 
schools  some  time  ago,  when  the  children  were  taken  on  trips  of  in- 
spection to  the  museum,  and  the  next  day  were  called  upon  for 
themes  upon  their  experiences.  Some  remarkable  reminiscences 
developed. 

St  Louis  has  overcome  the  objections  which  its  school  authorities 
found  in  both  the  decentralized  and  the  centralized  systems  of  man- 
agement   It  utilizes  the  strength  and  economy  of  cooperation  by 
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establishing  a  museum  in  which  all  the  schools  have  a  common  in- 
terest; and,  by  sending  needed  material  direct  to  the  teacher  request- 
ing it,  the  difficulties  incident  to  personal  visits  by  the  children  are 
obviated.  Each  week  the  teachers  make  requisition  for  the  museum 
material'which  they  need;  that  material,  and  no  more,  is  delivered  at 
their  schoolroom  door,  and  taken  away  again  when  it  has  been  used. 
The  teachers  may  learn  of  the  contents  of  the  museum,  either  from  a 
personal  visit  to  the  display  room  or  from  the  voluminous  catalogue 
issued  by  the  authorities. 

Two  wagons  are  kept  busy  delivering  collections.  For  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  museum's  work,  the  city  is  laid  off  into  five 
sections,  equaling  the  number  of  days  in  the  school  week,  and  the 
schools  of  each  section  have  a  delivery  once  a  week. 

The  poptdarity  of  the  school  museum  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  some  30,000  of  the  collections  were  delivered  to  100  of  the  St. 
Louis  schools  last  year,  in  addition  to  5,000  reference  books.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  present  school  year  more  than  20,000  collections 
and  more  than  5,000  reference  books  have  been  sent  out. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  St.  Louis  School  Museum,  including  the 
salaries  of  7  persons,  wagon  hire,  buying  collection  material  and 
books,  building  display  cases — in  short,  every  expense  incurred  dur- 
ing the  7  years  of  its  existence — ^has  been  carried  by  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  school  board  averaging  $7,600  annually.  This  is  an 
average  annual  outlay  of  9^  cents  per  pupil  enrolled  in  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools.    The  appropriation  this  year  is  $10,500. 
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LETTEB  OF  TRAN-SMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
BuBEAU  OF  Education, 
WasUngUm,  D.  C,  March  28, 1912. 

Sib:  No  comprehensive  history  of  education  in  America  has  yet 
been  written.  Until  quite  recently  there  has  been  little  general 
interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of  educational  institutions, 
systems,  and  practices  in  this  country.  We  have  been  busy  building 
new  institutions,  making  and  remaking  systems,  and  trying  to  adapt 
our  practices  to  the  needs  of  our  rapidly-growing  political  and  indus- 
trial democracy.  Our  interests  have  been  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  There  has  been  little  time  for  gathering,  organizing,  and 
interpreting  the  materials  of  history.  There  must  soon  come, 
however,  an  insistent  demand  for  such  work.  No  people  can  afford 
to  remain  ignorant  of  its  past  life  and  the  means  by  which  its  institu- 
tions have  grown.  Everywhere  history,  truthfuUy  recorded  and 
rightly  interpreted,  becomes  the  best  guide  to  progress.  This  is 
true  in  education  no  less  than  in  government  and  economics. 

Before  any  comprehensive  history  can  be  written,  the  materials 
must  be  collected  and  verified.  Little  of  this  preliminary  work  has 
yet  been  done.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  many  industrious 
students  working  patiently  at  the  task  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  done  for  every  section  of  the  country  while 
the  material  is  available  and  before  it  is  permanently  lost. 

Several  years  ago  some  valuable  studies  of  this  kind  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  results  were 
published  in  separate  buUetins  or  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner, but  for  want  of  funds  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and 
because  of  more  important  duties,  they  were  discontinued.  Recently 
Dr.  William  Heard  Eolpatrick,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Education,  Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia  University,  has  made  a  very 
thorough  and  accurate  study  of  some  of  the  Dutch  schools  of  New 
Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.  Much  of  the  material  used  in 
this  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  the  capitol  at  Albany. 
Dr.  Kilpatrick  has  kindly  offered  his  manuscript,  which  has  much> 
present  and  permanent  value,  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  I 
recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cominissioner. 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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PREFACE. 


The  scope  of  this  work  is  probably  indicated  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness by  the  title.  There  were  in  New  Netherland  both  Dutch  and 
English  settlements;  the  schools  of  the  former  only  are  included  in  the 
study.  For  a  long  time  after  the  English  took  over  the  colony,  the 
Dutch  clung  to  their  language  and  customs.  The  effort  herein  made 
is  to  trace  the  history  of  these  Dutch  schools,  begmning  with  then- 
first  transplanting  from  the  United  Netherlands  and  continuing  down 
to  the  American  Revolution,  by  which  time  the  Dutch  population 
was  in  large  measure  merged  in  the  common  American  stock. 

The  investigation  has  been  made  with  varying  degrees  of  exhaus- 
tiveness.  So  far  as  concerns  the  New  Amsterdam  schools  and  the 
part  played  by  the  central  colonial  authorities  in  educational  affairs, 
it  is  believed  that  few  important  references  have  been  overlooked — 
that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  material  exists  at  present  in  America  or  has 
been  made  available  in  Europe.  Likewise,  the  New  Amsterdam 
school,  as  continued  in  the  school  of  the  New  York  (City)  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  is  probably  presented  with  approximate  fullness. 
The  Dutch  villages,  however,  have  not  been  treated  with  the  same 
thoroughness.  Their  records,  even  where  they  survive,  are  on  the 
whole  relatively  inaccessible.  Flatbush  only  has  been  presented  with 
even  tolerable  adequacy.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
bringing  together  the  materials  for  a  history  of  these  village  schools. 
If  this  bulletin  will  in  any  degree  lead  to  so  desirable  a  result,  one 
main  purpose  of  publication  will  be  attained. 

Of  those  who  have  rendered  assistance  a  few  only  can  be  named* 
The  authorities  of  the  Flatbush  Reformed  Dutch  Church  kindly 
granted  me  access  to  their  manuscript  records.  Dr.  F.  L.  van  Cleef , 
of  the  Kings  County  Hall  of  Records,  has  helped  me  with  these 
church  records  as  well  as  with  the  public  records  in  his  care.  To  Mr. 
A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  the  archivist  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  am 
indebted  for  invaluable  assistance  along  many  lines.  In  addition  to 
help  with  the  colonial  records  under  his  care,  he  has  read  my  entire 
manuscript  and  has  made  many  suggestions  which  I  have  been  glad 
to  accept.  To  Prof.  Paul  Monroe  I  am  indebted  for  the  standards  of 
scholarship  which  I  have  sought  to  embody  in  this  work.  To  the 
encouragement  and  untiring  cooperation  of  my  wife  I  am  due  a  debt 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  not  received  similar  help. 

W.  H.  K. 


THE    DUTCH  SCHOOLS   OF   NEW   NETHERLAND 

AND  COLONIAL  NEW  YORK. 


CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  INTRODUCTION.* 

The  West  India  Company,  which  founded  the  colony  of  New  Nether- 
land  and  controlled  it  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  period,  was 
chartered  in  1621  by  the  States-G^eral  of  the  United  Netherlands.^ 
The  powers  granted  were  ample;  among  them  a  monopoly  of  the  Dutch 
trade  within  certain  wide  areas,  including  ''  the  countries  of  America, 
or  the  West  Indies;"  and  authority  "in  our  name"  to  "promote  the 
settlement  of  fertile  and  uninhabited  districts/'  to  appoint  governors 
and  officers  of  justice,  and  "to  do  all  that  the  service  of  this  land 
and  the  profit  and  increase  of  trade  shall  require."  The  government 
of  the  company  was  "vested  in  five  chambers  of  directors,"  of  which 
that  at  Amsterdam  was  the  most  important.  The  "general  assembly 
of  the  aforesaid  chambers"  was  to  "be  by  nineteen  persons,"  divided 
among  the  several  chambers,  except  "that  the  nineteenth  person,  or 
so  many  more  as  we  shall  at  any  time  think  fit,  shall  be  deputed  by 
us  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  company  in 
the  aforesaid  assembly."  This  assembly  of  the  XIX  assigned  the 
direct  supervision  of  New  Netherland  to  the  Lords  Directors  of  the 
Amsterdam  chamber. 

The  States-General  retained  an  interest  in  such  work  of  colonization 
as  might  be  carried  on  by  the  company.  In  addition  to  the  stipu- 
lated right  of  appointing  one  or  more  deputies  to  the  XIX,  they 
reserved  also  the  right  of  approving  the  selection  of  the  director 
general  (the  governor  of  the  Province),  and  of  reviewing  his  instruc- 
tions. Besides  these,  as  events  show,  they  retained  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  company's  control  of  New  Netherland,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  interfered  at  times  to  reform  abuses. 

The  West  India  Company,  after  two  years  of  preliminary  prepara- 
tion, began  the  colonization  of  New  Netherland  as  its  first  work. 
Some  30  families  were  sent  over  in  1623  and  scattered  among  the 

1  The  chief  authority  in 'the  diacossion  of  the  chapter  is  Brodhead's  History  of  New  York.  Osgood's 
American  Colonies  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  yol.  2,  covers  much  of  the  same  ground.  To  neither  of 
these  will  footnote  references  be  given  In  this  chapter. 

1  For  the  charter,  both  in  Dutch  and  in  English,  see  the  Van  Bensselaer-Bowier  Manuscripts,  pp.  86-125. 
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various  regions  which  the  company  intended  to  hold,  the  South 
(Delaware)  River,  the  Fresh  (Connecticut)  River,  Waalbogt  (Walla- 
bout),  Manhattan,  and  Fort  Orange  (Albany).  Of  these  first  set- 
tlers, Fort  Orange  took  the  largest  share.  The  next  year  more  fami- 
lies came  from  Holland.  In  1626  Peter  Minuit,  the  director  general, 
purchased  for  the  company  the  island  of  Manhattan,  on  the  southern- 
most point  of  which  he  buUt  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  families  which 
had  settled  at  Fort  Orange  and  the  South  River  were  then  brought  to 
Fort  Amsterdam,  which  thenceforth  became  the  most  important  set- 
tlement of  the  Province. 

In  1629  the  company,  having  found  colonization  very  expensive, 
was  thus  finally  persuaded  to  allow  to  its  stockholders  the  privilege 
of  establishing  the  quasi  feudal  ''patroonships."  To  this  end  it 
adopted  and  promulgated  (June  7)  a  charter  of  "Freedoms  and 
exemptions  for  the  patroons,  masters,  or  private  persons  who  shall 
plant  any  colony  in,  and  send  cattle  to.  New  Netherland.''  *  A  patroon 
must  "plant  there  a  colony  of  fifty  souls  upwards  of  fifteen  years  old 
within  four  years.''  Within  restrictions  as  to  extent,  the  patroons 
might  choose  unoccupied  land  anywhere  in  New  Netherland,  except 
that  "  the  company  reserved  to  itself  the  island  of  Manhattan,"  The 
land  so  chosen  they  were  "forever  to  own  and  possess  and  hold  from 
the  company  as  a  perpetual  fief  of  inheritance."  They  could  "  dispose 
of  the  aforesaid  fiefs  by  will."  The  patroons  were  authorized  to 
furnish  their  colonists  with  proper  instructions  for  government.  "  In 
case  anyone  should  in  time  prosper  so  much  as  to  found  one  or  more 
cities,  he  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  officers  and  magistrates 
there."  Private  persons  might,  "with  the  approbation  of  the  direc- 
tor and  council  there,  choose  and  take  possession  of  as  much  land 
as  they  can  properly  cultivate  and  hold  the  same  in  full  ownership." 

Clause  XXVII  of  this  charter  of  freedoms  and  exemptions,  which 
has  frequently  been  used  by  writers  on  the  educational  history  of  New 
Netherland,  reads  as  follows: 

The  patrooQB  and  colonists  shaU  in  particular  endeavor  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
find  some  means  whereby  they  may  support  a  minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  that  thus 
the  service  of  God  and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow  cool  and  be  neglected  among 
them,  and  they  shaU  for  the  first  procure  a  comforter  of  the  sick  there. ^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  patroonships  contem- 
plated a  system  of  private  colonies  independent  of  each  other  save 
in  their  subordination  to  the  general  power  of  the  company.  Be- 
Mdes  these  subordinate  colonies.  New  Netherland  was  to  include  the 
company's  own  settlement  on  Manhattan,  and  perhaps  other  settle- 
ments which  the  Lords  Directors  should  later  make.    By  the  twenty- 

1  The  original  Dutch  of  this  document  and  the  English  translation  made  by  Mr.  Van  Laer  an  found 
side  by  side  in  the  Van  Renaselaer-Bowier  MSB.,  pp.  136-1(3. 
•  Van  Renaselaer-Bowier  MSB.,  p.  161. 
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eighth  article  of  the  Freedoms,  each  such  subordinate  colony  was  to 
appoint  an  agent  who  should  report  at  least  once  a  year  to  the 
director  and  council.  We  may  anticipate  by  saying  that  only  two 
such  subordinate  colonies,  other  than  those  settled  by  the  company, 
progressed  sufficiently  far  to  have  an  educational  history,  that  of 
Eiliaen  van  Rensselaer  just  above  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  begun  in 
1630,  and  that  founded  in  1656-57  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  on  the 
South  River  (New  Castle,  Del.). 

New  Netherland  grew  slowly.  The  company  was  more  concerned 
to  secure  immediate  returns  through  the  fur  trade  than  it  was  to 
further  the  progress  of  colonization.  Wouter  van  Twiller  (1633- 
1638),  the  third  director  general,  and  Willem  Kieft  (1638-1647),  his 
successor,  were  both  incompetent.  Peter  Stuyvesant  (1647-1664), 
the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors,  was  far  from  being  incompetent;  but 
it  is  open  to  question  as  to  how  much  the  growth  of  the  colony  was 
hindered  by  his  unwise  and  autocratic  management. 

Satisfactory  estimates  of  the  popidation  are  difficult  to  make. 
Manhattan  (New  Amsterdam)  had  in  1628  some  270  inhabitants  all 
told;  in  1643  some  400;  in  1652  about  700;  in  1656,  by  actual  count, 
120  houses  and  1,000  souls;  in  1664  about  1,500  inhabitants.  New 
Netherland  is  estimated  to  have  had  500  inhabitants  in  1630,  while 
Massachusetts  had  1,300  and  Virginia  3,000.  The  corresponding  fig- 
ures for  the  next  three  decades  are,  in  round  numbers:  1640,  New 
Netherland  1,000,  Massachusetts  14,000,  Virginia  8,000;  1650,  New 
Netherland  3,000,  Massachusetts  18,000,  Virginia  17,000;  1660,  New 
Netherland  6,000,  Massachusetts  25,000,  Virginia  33,000.* 

The  Dutch  villages  chartered  before  the  English  occupation  were 
Breuckelen  (Brooklyn)  in  1646;  Beverwyck  (Albany)  in  1652;  New 
Amsterdam  in  1653;  Midwoud  (Flatbush)  jand  Amersfoort  (Flat- 
lands)  in  1654;  New  Amstel  (New  Castle,  Del.)  in  1657;  New  Haer- 
lem  (Harlem)  in  1660;  and  Bergen  (now  within  Newark,  N.  J.), 
Boswyck  (Bushwick),  New  Utrecht,  and  Wiltwyck  (Kingston),  each 
in  1661.' 

As  stated  above,  the  government  of  New  Netherland  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lords  Directors,  who  placed  the  local  management  of 
the  Province,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  that  of  New  Amsterdam 
in  the  hands  of  a  director  general  and  council.  The  powers  granted 
by  the  Lords  Directors  to  these,  their  representatives,  were  not  form- 
ally defined,  but  were  determined  in  good  part  through  correspond- 

1  See  discussion  of  oolonial  population  in  A  Century  of  Population  Growth  in  the  United  States,  1790-1900, 
pp.  3-15. 

*  There  were  on  X<ong  Island  several  English  towns  chartered  by  the  Dutch,  Hempstead  (1644),  Flushing 
(1645),  Oravesend  (1645),  Newtown  (1652),  and  Jamaica  (1666).  As  these  were  English-speaking  towns 
the  consideration  of  their  schools  does  not  taXi  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  occupation  by  the  Eng- 
lish here  referred  to  is  that  of  1664.  In  1673  other  charters  were  issued  to  all  these  vUlages  by  the  Dutch 
goTemor,  Ck)lve. 
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ence,  as  occasion  arose.  On  the  whole,  the  situation  was  quite  analo- 
gous to  that  existing  to-day  between  any  commercial  company  and 
its  distant  agents.  The  director  general  was  expected  to  see  to  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  to  report  frequently  and  fully  in  order 
that  he  might  be  properly  instructed.  NaturaUy^  considerable  dis- 
cretion was  lodged  in  him,  which — to  use  no  harsher  term — ^he  exer- 
cised freely.  In  matters  of  civil  law  and  procedure  the  Holland  laws 
and  customs  were  supposed  to  hold,  unless  there  were  specific  con- 
trary enactments.  So  autocratic  was  the  government  of  the  several 
directors  general  that  repeated  complaints  were  made  both  to  the 
company  and  to  the  States-General. 

The  Great  Remonstrance  of  1649  ^  made  such  a  stir  in  Holland 
that  the  company  was  forced  to  grant  to  New  Amsterdam  a  city 
charter.  The  promised  city  government  was  to  be  "as  much  as 
possible"  like  that  of  old  Amsterdam;  but  when  the  charter  went 
into  effect  in  1653  it  was  "hampered/'  says  Brodhead,  "by  the  most 
illiberal  interpretations"  which  Stuyvesant  could  devise.  The 
powers  granted  were  few,  and  the  two  burgomasters  and  five  schepens 
were  all  appointed  directly  by  Stuyvesant  himself.  Only  after 
repeated  petitions  were  the  outgoing  burgomasters  and  schepens 
allowed  to  nominate  a  double  number  of  each,  from  whom  Stuyvesant 
chose  the  proper  number  to  form  the  incoming  magistrates.  The 
burgomasters  and  schepens  met  conjointly  to  form  at  once  a  town 
council  for  petty  municipal  legislation  and  a  court  of  justice  to  try 
offenders  against  the  city  laws.  The  burgomasters  met,  besides,  as 
a  separate  body  from  the  schepens  (at  least  from  the  beginning  of 
1657),  to  attend  to  the  more  purely  administrative  features  of  the 
city  government.  Each  of  these  bodies  left  fairly  satisfactory 
minutes  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  them  we  derive  much  of  our 
information  regarding  the  schools. 

Municipal  government  in  tlie  outlying  viUages  was  quite  similar  to 
that  of  New  Amsterdam.  Each  had  an  inferior  court  of  justice  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  schout  and  several  schepens,  the  latter  selected 
by  the  director  general  and  council  from  a  double  set  nominated  by 
those  just  retiring.  At  no  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  government 
had  the  people  a  right  to  express  their  wishes.  The  company,  save 
for  a  certain  supervision  by  the  States-General,  was  supreme.  The 
Lords  Directors  appointed  the  director  general  and  his  council.  The 
director  general  appointed  the  magistrates  of  New  Amsterdam  and 
of  the  outlying  villages,  either  out  aad  out,  or  by  selection  from 
nominees  made  by  the  succession  which  thus  owed  its  origin  and 
continued  direction  to  him.  While  in  spite  of  Stuyvesant's  hatred 
of  representative  government  the  municipal  governments  probably 
did,  in  fact,  with  approximate  faithfulness,  represent  the  wishes  of 

»  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  1, 271-818. 
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the  commonaltj,  still  New  Netherland  could  in  no  proper  sense  be 
called  a  democracy. 

The  officiaUy  recognized  religion  of  the  Netherlands  and  their 
dependencies  was  that  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  of  this  church  do  not  concern  us.  As  to  church  govern- 
ment; the  local  congr^ation  seems  to  have  had  about  the  same 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  independence  that  we  see  at  the  present 
among  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  America.  Its  executive  com- 
mittee— to  use  a  secular  term — was  the  consistory,  composed  (in 
America)  of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  varied  in  number 
according  to  local  need.  The  consistory  was,  in  its  discretion,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  self-perpetuating,  that  is,  its  members  might 
either  select  outright  their  successors  (elders  and  deacons),  ''or  they 
may  propose  a  double  number,  the  half  to  be  chosen  by  the  congre- 
gation." The  choice  in  either  case  was  subject  to  approval  by  the 
church;  but  any  disapproval,  it  appears,  was  expressed  not  so  much 
by  a  vote  of  the  church  membership  as  by  complaint  to  the  con- 
sistory.^ In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  and  with  like  restriction 
the  consistories  selected  the  minister  '  and  any  other  officials,  includ- 
ing (sometimes)  the  schoolmasters.' 

A  number  of  neighboring  local  churches  (in  HoUand)  formed  a 
classis,  which  had  the  exclusive  right  of  examining  and  licensing 
ministers.^  The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  particularly  concerns  us 
because  to  it  was  given  the  charge  of  the  New  Netherland  churches 
(see  page  71flf),  and  this  charge  carried  with  it  a  certain  oversight 
over  the  schools  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  actual  work  of  the  classis 
was  mostly  carried  on  by  a  standing  committee,  the  deputati  ad  Indicas 
res,  or  briefly,  the  deputies.  A  number  of  classes  constitute  a  par- 
ticidar  synod,  e.  g.,  the  particular  Synod  of  North  Holland.  On 
unusual  demand  there  might  be  called  a  general  or  national  synod  of 
the  whole  church,  as,  for  example,  the  Synod  of  Dort  (Dordrecht), 
which,  in  1618-19,  committed  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  definitely 
to  Calvinism.  The  relations  of  these  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  to 
the  New  Netherland  schools  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  were  properly 
university  graduates  or  of  equivalent  training.  Apparently  this 
standard  was  pretty  well  maintained.  The  customary  title  of 
respect  given  to  the  minister  was  "domine,"  the  vocative  case  of 
the  Latin  dominus.  In  writing,  this  was  often  abbreviated  to  Dom^ 
or  D?  In  addition  to  the  ministry  there  were  other  subordinate 
ofRcers  in  the  local  church,  frequently  combined  in  one  individual: 
The  "siecken-trooster"  or  comforter  of  the  sick,  sometimes  called 

1  For  further  discussion  of  this  point  see  Ecclesiastical  Records,  pp.  1150,  3900-1,  4005-4,  4067-8,  4073, 
4074,  4082,  4104^,  4212,  4220,  4338. 
•  Eocl.  Rec.,  pp.  4218-19.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  1152-3.  « Ibid.,  p.  4219. 
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the  "krank-besoeker"  or  visitor  of  the  sick;  the  "voorlezer"  or 
reader;  and  "voorsanger"  or  precentor.  The  siecken-trooster  was 
charged  '^  to  instruct,  admonish,  and  comfort  the  sick  and  ill  out  of 
God's  Holy  Word,  every  one  according  to  his  necessity,  and  as  occa- 
sion permits."  ^  He  thus  was  an  assistant  to  the  minister.  Where 
it  was  not  feasible  to  have  a  regular  minister,  a  siecken-trooster 
might  in  a  measure  serve  instead,  by  leading  in  the  service  and 
reading  a  sermon.  But  he  must "  never  arrogate  to  himself  *  *  * 
under  any  pretext  whatever  anything  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
ministerial  office."  *  The  voorlezer's  duty  was  "before  the  sermon 
to  read  a  chapter  out  of  the  Bible  and  the  Ten  Commandments"  and 
besides,  as  clerk,  to  keep  the  church  records.  The  voorsanger  "set 
the  psalms."  The  voorlezer  and  voorsanger  were  almost  always 
one;  and  these  offices,  especiaUy  in  the  smaU  places,  were  usually 
filled  by  the  schoolmaster. 

Since  the  schoolmaster's  pay  is  frequently  given  in  terms  that  are 
not  self-explanatory,  a  few  words  about  the  currency  of  New  Nether- 
land  may  not  be  out  of  place.  To  speak  generaUy,  this  was  of  three 
kinds,  the  coin  of  HoUand,  beaver  skins,  and  wampum.  The  first- 
named  was,  as  money  goes,  fixed  in  value  throughout  the  period  of 
our  discussion.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  fluctuating  wampum, 
such  terms  as  Holland  money,  HoUands,  coin,  or  heavy  money, 
were  used.  The  unit  was  the  florin  or  guilder,  consisting  of  20 
stivers,  and  worth  about  40  cents  of  our  money.  The  beaver  re- 
mained fairly  constantly  fixed  at  8  guilders,  and  in  the  absence  of 
coin  was  counted  "the  surest  pay  in  this  country."  The  wampum, 
or  seawant,  was  made  from  a  shell  found  principally  on  Long  Island. 
The  black  wampum  was  twice  as  valuable  as  the  white,  while  whole 
and  weU-strung  wampum  was  worth  more  than  the  broken  or  loose. 
For  a  time  the  rate  was  fixed  at  3  black  or  6  white  wampums  to 
the  stiver.  This  rate  was,  toward  the  end  of  the  Dutch  period,  many 
times  changed,  in  order  to  keep  this  currency  on  a  par  with  coin. 
But  the  effort  was  in  vain;  the  seawant  constantly  deteriorated. 
In  1660,  for  example,  2  guilders  of  seawant  were  worth  only  1  of 
coin;  *  while  by  1677  the  rate  had  faUen  to  5  of  wampums  for  1  of 
coin.*  Contracts,  especiaUy  in  the  rural  districts,  were  frequently 
expressed  in  terms  of  commodities,  principally  in  wheat.  The  unit 
of  this  measurement  was  the  schepel,  about  three-fourths  of  a  bushel. 
When  school  contracts  are  given  in  wampum  or  wheat,  the  current 
equivalent  will  usuaUy  be  given  in  coin. 

The  Dutch  continued  in  power  until  1664,  when  the  Province  was 
occupied  by  the  English  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
first  English  occupation  (1664-1673)  reserved  to  the  Dutch  a  large 

1  Eool.  Reo.,  p.  96.  s/Md.,p.  97.  «/Ud.,p.405.  «  JUtf.,  p.  701-2. 
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share  of  influence.  The  city  school  of  New  Amsterdam,  for  instance, 
f  was  continued  as  the  city  school  of  New  York,  the  same  city  school- 
master was  retained  and,  accordingly,  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language 
was  continued.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  continued  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  city.  The  city  government  was,  for  about 
a  year,  continued  identically;  after  that,  it  was  preserved  with 
some  changes,  the  principal  one  being  that  the  colonial  governor 
appointed  the  body  of  officials. 

For  a  portion  of  the  Province,  including  Long  Island,  there  were 
promulgated  the  so-caUed  Duke's  Laws,  which  were  an  adaptation 
of  the  New  England  township  system.  The  villages  of  Flatbush 
and  New  Haerlem  will  show  the  working  of  this  system  in  e&sentiaUy 
Dutch  conununities.  In  these  the  town  court  reappeared  with 
English  constable  and  overseers  in  place  of  the  Dutch  schout  and 
schepens.  Instead  of  the  old  Dutch  double  nomination  system, 
the  new  plan  provided  that  the  local  court  officials  should  be  chosen 
"by  the  major  part  of  the  householders  of  the  said  parish."*  The 
special  duties  of  this  local  court  were  "the  making  and  proportion- 
ing the  levies  and  assessments  for  building  and  repairing  the  churches, 
provision  for  the  poor,  maintenance  of  the  minister;  as  well  as  for 
the  more  orderly  managing  of  all  parochial  affairs."  *  The  Duke's 
laws  further  provided  that  "every  inhabitant  shall  contribute  to  all 
charges  both  in  church  and  state — according  to  the  equal  proportion 
of  his  estate."*  The  New  England  town  meeting  was  recognized 
and  given  power  to  arrange  "the  private  affairs"  of  the  several 
towns.  The  vote  in  such  was  to  be  "given  and  determined  by  the 
inhabitants,  freeholders,  and  householders  without  restriction."* 
In  particular  the  minister  should  be  "duly  elected  by  the  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants  householders."*  The  church  arrangements 
here  contemplated  merely  recognized  the  de  facto  establishments  of 
religion  already  existing  in  the  several  towns,  whether  Reformed 
Dutch,  Congregational,  or  Presbyterian.  The  general  effect  of  the 
new  laws  was  to  grant  a  larger  share  in  direct  control  of  affairs  to 
the  people  than  had  obtained  among  the  Dutch. 

The  short  return  to  power  of  the  Dutch  in  1673-74  has  little  of 
interest  for  our  study.  Aside  from  one  interesting  case  brought 
before  the  provincial  governor  from  Bergen  (see  p.  206),  and  a 
school  provision  in  the  village  charters  promulgated  by  Gov.  Colve, 
the  writer  has  found  no  school  matters  which  were  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  this  Dutch  Government. 

The  attitude  of  the  English  upon  their  second  return  to  power 
(1674)  was  quite  different  from  what  it  had  previously  been,  especiaUy 
in  New  York  Gty.    The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  town  was 

iCoI.  Law8  0fN.Y..I.24.  */Md.,p.26.  «/Ud.,p.64.  «/Wif.,p.25. 
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no  longer  the  established  church,  though,  in  accordance  with  article  8 
in  the  capitulation  of  1664,  it  retained  in  certain  respects  a  standing 
in  the  colony  almost  coequal  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Dutch  school  in  New  York  was  henceforth  only  the  private  affair 
of  the  local  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  But  these  changed  conditions 
did  not  obtain  in  the  Dutch  villages.  In  these,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  and  the  Dutch  school,  at  least  in  some  instances,  continued 
until  the  Revolution  to  be  the  official  church  and  school,  supported 
and  controlled  in  one  form  or  another  by  the  local  secular  authorities. 

A  new  requirement  introduced  by  the  English  was  that  all  school- 
masters be  licensed.  This  was  in  imitation  of  a  long-established 
law  in  England,  designed  to  guard  against  dissent.  Before  1686 
the  Governor  alone  granted  the  licenses.  After  that  date  by 
special  instructions  from  the  Crown,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(later  the  Bishop  of  London)  must  license  schoolmasters  coming 
from  England.  The  last  noted  royal  instruction  on  the  licensing 
of  teachers  was  in  1721.*  The  requirement  was  not  rigidly  enforced, 
the  Dutch  especially  being  exempt.  The  year  1712  apparently 
marks  the  end  of  the  enforcement. 

The  colonial  authorities  of  New  York  did  little  for  education. 
Besides  the  establishment  of  two  Latin  granunar  schools  at  different 
periods  in  New  York  City,  and  the  legislation  connected  with  the 
founding  of  King's  CoUege  (Columbia  University),  absolutely  nothing 
was  done  by  the  general  assembly  with  intent  to  influence  the  schools 
of  the  Province.  The  laissez-faire  policy,  so  far  as  elementary  edu- 
cation was  concerned,  reigned  supreme. 

1  See  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  lii,  372,  688,   821;  iv,  288;  v,  135-136;  Dix,  TrinUy  Church,  1,  138;  N.  Y.  Col. 
MBS.,  1x1, 6. 


CHAPTER  n, 

THE   SCHOOLS  OF  THE   NETHERLANDS  IN  THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Of  all  colonies,  those  founded  from  commercial  considerations  show 
most  nearly  the  identical  transfer  of  the  institutional  Ufe  of  the  parent 
country.  In  no  instance,  probably,  has  this  been  truer  than  in  the 
case  of  New  Netherland.  No  alienating  persecution  had  brought  the 
Dutch  to  the  American  shores.  There  was  no  cause  for  its  settlers 
to  criticize  even  a  single  custom  of  the  loved  "fatherland."  On  the 
contrary,  conscious  pride  in  the  deserved  glory  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands— then  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity — determined  them  to 
transplant  the  old  life  as  little  changed  as  possible. 
-  Among  the  institutions  carried  thus  to  the  New  World,  few,  if  any, 
had  deeper  roots  in  the  life  of  the  Dutch  than  church  and  school. 
Devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion  had  been,  in  great 
degree,  the  secret  of  the  long  and  stubborn  opposition  to  Spanish 
oppression.  That  same  devotion  had  been  the  greatest  single  force 
in  creating  the  new  commonwealth.  As  a  most  important  means  of 
fixing  and  preserving  the  reformed  faith,  the  parochial  school  had 
become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  organization  of  the  new  church. 
Interwoven  thus  with  the  very  Ufe  of  the  church  was  a  school  system 
in  which  the  schoolmaster  was  an  officer  in  the  church,  and  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school  included  conscious  preparation  for  participation 
in  the  service  of  the  public  worship. 

How  the  school  came  to  occupy  this  unique  relationship  to  the 
church  can  here  be  told  only  in  barest  outline,  since  the  account  of  it 
would  be  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  church  itself.  Even  before 
the  reformers  could  assemble  openly  in  the  Netherlands,  the  first 
national  synod  of  the  Dutch  Church,  held  "in  exile"  at  Wezel  in  1568, 
had  seen  the  strategic  value  of  the  parochial  school.  Music,  it  de- 
clared, must  be  introduced  into  the  chiu'ch  schools,  of  which  some 
were  already  in  existence.^  Schoolmasters  as  well  as  parents  must 
train  the  children  in  the  catechism.'  Deacons  were  specifically 
charged  with  "the  care  and  founding  of  schools;"'  and  schoolmas- 
ters were  reckoned  along  with  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  as 
"pubUc  persons"  of  the  church.*    The  second  national  synod  at 


1  Rutgers,  F.  L.    Acta  Tan  de  Ned.  Syn.  der  17de  Eauw,  p.  20.  *  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

«/Wd.,p.21.  «/UcI.,p.27. 
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Emden  in  1571,  likewise  ''in  exile/'  to  the  same  end,  required  all 
classes  ^  in  their  regular  meetings,  to  ask  of  each  church  ''  whether  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  of  schools  is  maintained."*  The  provincial 
Synod  of  Dort  (1574),  the  first  on  Netherland  soil,  treated  schools  in 
yet  greater  detail,  emphasizing,  among  other  things,  the  careful 
selection  by  the  church  of  proper  places  for  schools,  adequate  salaries 
for  schoohnasters  to  be  furnished  by  the  secular  authorities,  and  sub- 
scription to  the  creed  by  all  schoolmasters.  Limitations  of  space 
forbid  the  presentation  of  all  the  acts  relating  to  schools  of  the  suc- 
cessive national  synods.  The  Synods  of  Dort  (1578),*  Middleburg 
(1581),*  and  The  Hague  (1586),*  all  treated  of  schools  and  of  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  support  them.  The  great  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  ,• 
as  the  last  of  the  national  synods,  gave  final  form  to  the  creed  and 
practice  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  the  matter  of  schools, 
it  substantially  summed  up  the  preceding  synodal  enactments. 
Schools  must  be  instituted  in  country  places,  towns,  and  cities. 
Religious  instruction  must  be  given.  The  Christian  magistracy 
should  see  to  it  that  well-qualified  persons  taught  with  suitable  com- 
pensation. The  children  of  the  poor  should  be  instructed  free.  In 
all  schools  only  orthodox  Christians  might  teach.  To  secure  these 
ends  suitable  means  of  church  inspection  of  schools  were  devised. 
By  the  time  of  this  synod  the  church  had  not  only  thoroughly  or- 
ganized its  system  of  parochial  schools,  but  through  the  requirement 
of  creed  subscription  had  reached  out  its  hand  to  all  educational 
institutions  of  whatever  grade. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  church  alone  was  interested 
in  education.  From  an  early  date  the  Dutch  had  taken  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  pubUc  control  and  support  of  education.  In  Haarlem 
the  "city  school"  existed  certainly  as  early  as  1461.^  In  the  same 
city,  in  1522,  we  fibad  the  burgomasters  guaranteeing  a  salary  of  200 
carolus  guilders  to  the  rector  of  the  school."  The  Hague  in  1536 
had  a  "great  school"  with  a  rector  and  three  masters,  supported  in 
part  by  a  per  capita  levy  of  2  carolus  guilders  upon  all  the  pupils  in 
the  private  schools  of  the  city.  To  this  income  the  city  added  for 
the  rector  "  a  yearly  pension  of  four  or  five  great  pounds."  •  Utrecht, 
both  city  and  Province,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  public  secular 

I A  classis  was  an  ecclesiastical  body  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  oeighbortng  chorches. 

s  Rutgers,  vp.  dt.,  p.  106.  This  requirement  was  repeated  by  the  first  national  Synod  of  Dort  in  1578 
(<Md.,  p.  243),  by  the  national  synod  at  Middleburg  in  1581  (ibid.,  p.  386),  and  by  the  national  synod  of 
The  Hague  in  1586  (<Md.,  p.  496). 

•  Rutgers,  F.  L.,  op.  dt.,  pp.  243, 246-247. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  380-1,  886,  408,  425,  442,  443,  etc. 
*/Ud.,  pp.  482,  406,  63»-557,  611. 

•  Brandt,  History  of  the  Reformation,  111,  33-4,  311^-320,  321-2,  326;  Dunshee,  op.  cU.,  pp.  3-5. 
7  Enscbedd,  A.  J.,  Inventaris  van  het  archief  der  Stad  Haarlem,  1, 155. 

•  TMd.,  1,166. 

•  Budding^,  D.  Oeschiedenis  yan  opvoedlng  en  onderwijs  in  de  Nederlraden,  twoede  stuk,  tweede 
SodeeltOapp.  197fl, 
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interest  in  schools.  As  early  as  1522  is  found  a  payment  by  the  munic- 
icipal  authorities  to  the  "rector  scolarium"  on  account  of  a  chorus.* 
In  1567  the  city  paid  an  item  of  4  pounds  for  "the  benches  for  the 
school  children  in  Jesus  School."'  Some  years  later  a  similar  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  free  instruction  of  poor  young  children.* 
In  1576  it  was  resolved  by  the  city  thenceforth  to  maintain  the  St. 
Jerome  School  "with  adequate  salaries.''^  Numerous  records  of 
instructions  issued  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  rectors  and  masters 
of  this  school  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  inner  working  of  the 
Latin  school  among  the  Dutch  of  that  period.'  A  church  order  for 
the  whole  Province  of  Utrecht  was  issued  in  1590  and  another  in  1612. 
In  the  latter  were  included  directions  for  schools,  schoolmasters,  and 
sextons.  Schools  of  four  kinds  were  recognized,  public  or  trivial,' 
parochial,  private,  and  schools  for  the  country  districts.  The  selec- 
tion of  instructors,  the  fixing  of  curricula,  and  the  general  supervision 
were  given  to  municipal  authorities,  with  varying  degrees  of  partici- 
pation in  control  granted  to  the  churcli;^  In  1644  the  city  of  Utrecht 
adopted  a  detailed  plan  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  poor  by  appor- 
tioning them  among  its  four  parochial  schools.'  The  country  schools 
of  the  Province  were  regulated  separately  in  an  order  of  18  sections 
issued  in  1654,  one  of  the  best  available  accounts  of  Dutch  school 
management  of  the  seventeenth  century.'  In  matters  of  education, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Utrecht  was  in  advance  of  other 
Provinces  of  the  United  Netherlands.  Before  the  Reformation  pub- 
lic schools  were  found  in  individual  cities.  Beginning  about  1580 
the  Provinces  took  up  the  work,  making  general  regulations  for  the 
control  of 'schools  everywhere.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  whole  country — crural  districts  as  well  as  cities  and 
towns — appears  to  have  been  well  provided  with  schools  of  various 
grades,  controlled  and  often  also  supported  by  the  public  secular 
authorities. 

The  relation  of  church  and  state  in  the  control  of  these  schools  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the  interests  involved.  On  the 
one  hand  was  a  vigorous  minority  of  Calvinists  who  wished  to  use 
the  governmental  machinery  to  enforce  their  ideas  of  church  doctrine 
and  policy.  On  the  other  was  a  larger  body  of  people,  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Arminians,  Mennonists,  and   men  of  relatively  independent 

1  Van  Ftonsbarg,  Archlef  voor  kerkglljkB  en  wereldsche  geschiedenls  ^  ^  *  van  Utrecht,  ill,  183. 
The  school  (St.  Jerome)  had  at  the  date  named  apparently  been  long  established. 

>  Op.  eit.,  p.  240. 

s/Md.,p.246. 

'/bid.,  Til,  302. 

ft/Ud.,pp.366fl. 

*  A  trivial  school  was  originally  a  lAtln  school  *a«i«htng  the  trivium.    See  p.  96  fl. 

T  Buddlngh,  op.  eit.,  pp.  36  fl. 

*/Wi.,  pp.  01-^.  The  ordinance  was  promulgated  by  the  dty  authorities  without  (specific)  reference 
to  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

•/Md.,  pp.  61^76. 
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religious  ideas,  who  agreed  among  themselves  only  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  Calvinists.*  So  aggressive,  however,  was  the 
strict  Calvinistic  party  that  it  dominated  the  church  almost  com- 
pletely, and,  through  that,  exerted  an  influence  on  legislation  out  of 
proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  its  adherents.  In  this  contest, 
the  school  was  one  of  the  strategic  points.  The  party  which  could 
fix  the  curriculum,  select  the  textbooks,  and  certificate  the  teachers, 
all  to  suit  its  ideas,  would  eventually  carry  the  day;  for  practically 
every  child  in  the  provinces  went  to  school.  The  Calvinistic  party 
saw  this  point  with  clearness,  and  moved  toward  it  with  a  precision 
admirable  in  its  effectiveness.  At  this  time  it  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  Netherlands — if  we  may  use  an  English  term  and 
theory — that,  with  regard  to  schools  of  whatever  grade,  the  local 
magistracy  should  appoint  the  masters  and  give  instructions  as  to 
books  and  curriculum.  The  strict  church  party  accordingly  sought 
through  church  orders,  promulgated  by  cities  and  Provinces,  to  have 
by  statute  law  the  power  granted  to  church  officials  of  certificating 
teachers  and  advising  with  the  magistracy  in  the  control  of  schools. 
The  fact  that  Roman  Catholics  were  suspected  of  favoring  Spain 
aided  the  Calvinists  in  securing  such  legislation.  Thus  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Zeeiand,  where  the  Calvinists  were  early  in  power,  there  was 
issued  by  1583  a  kerkenordnung  which  gave  larger  power  over  the 
schools  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  *^No  one  henceforth  in  the 
lands  of  Zeeiand,  * '  so  reads  this  ordinance,  *'in  the  towns,  as  well 
as  in  the  country  districts,  shall  be  accepted  for  the  school  service, 
nor  shall  any  already  in  service  be  allowed  to  continue,  except  those 
who  shall  have  been  judged  thereto  fit  and  capable  by  the  classis  of 
each  island  of  Zeeiand,  respectively,  where  the  same  resides  or  will 
reside,  having  been  beforehand  examined  in  life  and  doctrine.  *  *  * 
These  and  no  others  may  be  accepted  or  retained  by  the  magistrates. ' '  * 
And  it  was  further  enacted  that  '*the  aforesaid  schoolmasters  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  teach  other  books  than  those  judged  to  be  fit  and 
suitable  for  the  youth  by  the  classis,  as  well  in  the  little  children's 
schools  as  in  the  Latin  schools  for  the  advanced  pupils. "  *  To  the 
same  effect,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  representing  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
the  control  of  Dutch  affairs,  issued  in  1586  an  order  intended  to  be 
binding  throughout  the  United  Netherlands,  in  which  the  consistory 
or  classis  was  to  certificate  all  schoolmasters,  after  an  examination 
**  first  as  to  purity  of  walk  and  then  in  knowledge  and  godliness  of 
life. ' '  All  schoolmasters  must  first ' '  subscribe  to  the  confession  of  the 
Netherlandish  church.''     For  the  management  of  Latin  ("particu- 

1  It  is  not  geoerally  known  that  as  late  as  1584  a  majority  of  the  people,  except  in  Zeeiand,  were  Roman 
Catholics.  ( Blok,  History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands,  ill,  190.);  while  even  in  1640  nearly  one-thixxl 
of  the  total  i)opalation  were  still  adherents  of  this  faith.    (/Md.,  iv,  124.) 

*  Buddlngh.  op.  cU,t  p.  8. 

>  lUi.,  p.  10. 
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lar")  schools,  there  should  be  chosen  each  year  ''certain  curators 
from  the  magistracy  and  the  consistory ''  ''so  that  the  success  of  these 
(schools)  may  be  assured."^  It  was  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
such  regulations  that  the  Great  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  the  climax 
of  Calvinistic  power,  made  it  "the  duty  of  the  ministers,  with  an 
elder,  and  if  necessary,  with  a  magistrate  to  visit  all  the  schools, 
private  as  well  as  public";  and  to  the  same  end,  placed  a  somewhat 
similar  obligation  upon  the  classis  to  inspect  the  churches  and  schools 
within  its  territory.* 

The  party  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists  was  able  to  thwart  in  some 
considerable  measure  these  efforts  of  the  strict  church  people.  In 
the  first  place,  the  edicts  of  church  synods  by  no  means  controlled 
the  action  of  the  civil  authority.  On  the  contrary,  approval  by  the 
government  of  a  Province  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  synodic  acts 
the  force  of  law  in  that  Province.  We  accordingly  find  the  States 
General  of  Holland  giving  only  a  "provisional  and  limited  approval" 
to  the  kerkenordnimg  of  the  synod  of  The  Hague  (1586),'  especially 
as  pertained  to  the  choosing  and  installing  of  ministers  and  school- 
masters. The  same  Province  later  took  similar  action  with  regard 
to  edicts  of  the  Great  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19),  and  not  only  specifi- 
cally declared  that  "no  acts,  or  decrees,  of  a  synod  should  be  of  force 
to  bind  any  person,  without  a  previous  approbation  by  states;"  but 
even  adopted  amendments  to  the  twenty-fiirst  and  forty-fourth  arti- 
cles of  church  order  whereby  the  right  of  appointing  schoolmasters 
was  specifically  reserved  to  the  civil  authorities.*  Actual  school  orders 
of  the  period  show  the  same  disposition  to  keep  control  in' secular 
hands.  The  school  order  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht  in  1590  provided 
that  "so  far  as  concerns  the  schools,  they  shall  stand  at  the  disposal 
and  order  of  the  magistracy  in  each  city."  Elsewhere, in  the  docu- 
ment the  reformed  religion  was  distinctly  recognized,  but  nowhere 
in  it  were  the  church  officials  given  any  power  whatsoever  in  the 
management  of  schools.^  In  another  school  order  of  the  same  Prov- 
ince, that  of  1612,  it  was  arranged  that  rectors  of  the  city  trivial 
schools  should  be  appointed  and  installed  by  the  magistrates,  who 
were  also  to  give  instructions,  "with  the  advice  of  the  deputies  of  the 
synod. "  There  seemed,  however,  no  l^al  way  of  enforcing  the  "ad- 
vice." Similarly,  "  the  parochial  schoolmasters  in  the  city  and  towns, 
together  with  the  voorlezers  and  sextons, ' '  were  to  be  appointed  "  by 
tlie  respective  magistrates  with  the  advice  of  the  consistory." 
"Books  and  authors"  were  to  be  prescribed  by  the  respective  magis- 
trates, but  must  be  such  as  would  not  "turn  the  youth  away  from 
the  Christian  reformed  religion.*    Still  further,  even  when  the  laws 


1  Rutgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  638  ff. 

*  Dunshee,  op.  eit.,  p.  4;  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  4222. 

'  Rutgers,  op.  cit.^  p.  625.  ^ 


«  Brandt,  op.  eii.,  iv,  163, 166. 
»  Buddingh.  op.  cU.,  p.  35. 
•  Ibid.,  p,  36  a. 
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allowed  the  church  a  certam  control,  the  local  civil  authorities  exer- 
cised a  broad  discretion  in  their  enforcement  of  such  laws.  Thus  the 
particular  Synod  of  South  Holland  was  informed  in  1624  that  the 
rector  of  a  Latin  school  at  Gouda  had  published  a  school  program  in 
which  optional  catechism  was  advertised,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
lesson  in  Cato's  Distichs  was  allowed  in  place  of  attendance  upon  tiie 
regular  Sunday  church  service.*  The  synod  strongly  disapproved 
of  this  advertisement  and  tried  for  six  years  to  have  the  laws  forbid- 
ding such  executed ;  but  in  vain.  The  magistrates  agreed  in  theory 
with  the  synod,  but  would  not  reduce  the  rector  to  obedience;  and 
in  this  status  the  affair  finally  rested.'  In  1628  Lutheran  and  Catho- 
lic masters  in  the  same  school  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  creed, 
but  after  being  dismissed  according  to  law,  they  were  brought  back 
by  the  magistrates.'  In  like  manner,  Catholic  schools  at  Noordwyk 
and  Culembei^  troubled  the  synod  for  many  years.  Although  the 
law  required  the  creed  subscription  of  all,  nothing  could  be  done  to 
close  these  schools;  the  civil  authorities  would  not  act.^  In  such 
ways  did  political  expediency  thwart  religious  zeal.  The  schools 
remained  the  joint  concern  of  both  church  and  state,  with  the  state 
the  dominant  party. 

This  joint  control,  while  differing  in  different  times  and  places,  seems 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  settled  in  such  a  way  that  in  reUgious 
affairs  the  church  had  a  determining  voice,  while  in  all  other  matters 
the  secular  authorities  controlled.  The  division  of  influence  would 
thus  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  school.  In  the  Latin  schools  of 
the  city  the  church  saw  to  it  that  the  masters  signed  the  creed,  that 
the  catechism  was  taught,  that  no  bad  books  were  used,  and  that  the 
pupils  attended  the  regular  Sunday  chiurch  service.  But  even  here 
the  minister  and  consistory  could  only  use  moral  suasion;  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  lay  fiinally  with  the  secular  body.  As  regards  the 
parochial  school,  whose  master  was  usually  also  voorlezer  and  voor- 
sanger,  the  chiux^h  had  a  lai^er  share  of  influence.  The  master  was 
seldom,  if  ever,  chosen  without  at  least  the  advice  of  the  consistory. 

In  the  control,  however,  of  even  the  parochial  schools  the  secular 
authorities  might  act  without  specific  reference  to  the  consistoiy. 
Thus  the  Utrecht  act  of  1644,  adopted  by  the  common  council  for  the 
free  instruction  of  the  poor,  prescribed  how  many  such  free  pupils 
each  parochial  school  should  teach  without  even  a  suggestion  that  the 
churches  had  any  voice  in  the  decision.*  In  conclusion,  then,  as  to 
the  relation  of  church  and  state  in  school  affairs,  the  principal  power 
of  the  church  lay  in  the  generally  acknowledged  right  to  examine  as 

1  Acta  der  Particullere  Synoden  van  Zuid-HoUand  (Knuttel),  i,  114. 

*  /Md.,  pp.  141, 167,  205,  249,  292-3, 329. 
■  im.,  p.  281. 

« im.,  U,  369, 418;  ill,  1&-7, 51-2, 97, 114-6, 157, 219, 2n,  280, 317, 336, 429, 534, 536. 

•  Buddingh,  op.  ett.,  p.  91  fl. 
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to  creed  subscription/  to  enforce  which  there  had  been  devised  the 
regular  visitations  of  church  and  consistory  for  local  supervision,  and 
that  of  the  deputies  of  the  classes  for  a  more  general  oversight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  secular  side  lay  in  the  facts,  first, 
that,  most  strictly  speaking,  the  Reformed  Church  had  never  been 
officially  established  as  the  exclusive  State  church  of  the  Netherlands,' 
and,  second,  that  not  only  did  financial  support  come  from  the  civic 
authorities,  but  legal  ownership  and  control  was  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  that  even  parochial  schools — ^nay,  the  churches  them- 
selves— ^were  public  institutions  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
secular  Government. 

Because  of  our  primary  interest  in  the  schools  of  New  Netherland, 
it  is  the  parochial  school  of  the  Netherlands  that  interests  us  most. 
In  the  early  seventeenth  centxuy  one  "Dirck  Adriaensz  Valckoogh, 
schoolmaster  at  Barsingerhom/'  published  ''a  fit  and  profitable  little 
book  called  the  Rule  of  the  Dutch  Schoolmasters."  ^  The  book  gives 
Valckoogh's  own  practice,  and  as  such  forms  our  best  source  for  the 
period.  "The  ideal  teacher,"  so  says  Mr.  Valckoogh,  "is  a  man  who 
is  gentle,  true,  of  good  family  and  of  good  reputation.  He  is  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  write  a  good  hand  and  who  is  good  at  reading; 
who  knows  sol-fa-ing  and  who  can  sing  the  psalms  from  notes;  who 
neither  lisps  nor  speaks  too  low;  who  can  write  letters  and  requests; 
who  understands  the  Scriptures  so  that  he  can  educate  the  people; 
and  who  knows  how  to  set  a  clock,  how  to  manage,  oil,  and  clean  it."  * 

No  master  could  teach  even  in  a  private  school  before  he  had  been 
granted  a  license.*  For  this  an  examination  was  usually  prerequisite, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the  religious  and  moral  fitness  of  the 
candidate.  Apparently  none  but  elementary  schoolmasters  were 
examined  as  to  scholarship.  Letters  of  credential  as  to  life  and 
doctrine  were  of  course  passed  upon  by  the  appropriate  appointing 
bodies.  Subscription  to  the  creed,  made  formally  in  a  book  kept 
publicly  for  that  purpose,  was  common.*  Actual  examination  as  to 
scholarship  was  frequently  conducted  by  the  local  ministry,  by  the 
consistory,  or  by  the"  classis.^    The  license  to  teach  was  variously 

1  This  power  the  church  authorities  sought  to  render  more  secure  by  insistliig  that  no  one  be  allowed  to 
to  teach  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  church.  Sometimes  even  the  whole  fomily  must 
be  members  of  the  orthodox  church.  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  over  church  membership  would  thus 
readily  give  Increased  leverage  in  school  control.  Brandt,  op.  eU.,  iv,  138;  Nederl.  Archief  v.  Kerloel. 
Gesch.  (Kisten  Royaards),  iv,  30;  Buddlngh,  op.  eU.,  p.  70. 

*  Blok,  op.  eU.,  iv,  276. 

I  Alckmaer,  1607  (reprinted  1875).  For  selections,  see  Buddingh,  op.  eii.,  p.  104  fl.  and  Schotel  Het 
Oud-Hollandsch  Holsgesin  der  17de  Eeuw,  p.  78 1. 

*  This  is  an  adaptation  ft-om  Valckoogh  given  by  Dooma,  Geschledenis  van  het  lager  onderwijs  in 
Nederland,  p.  68. 

»  Buddingh,  op.  eU.,  p.  12  (Holland  and  W.  Frlealand,  1581);  ibid.,  p.  7  (ditto,  1501);  ibid.,  p.  34  (Utrecht, 
1586),  etc. 

*  For  example,  the  city  of  Haarlem  has  in  its  archives  a  register  of  such  creed  subscriptions  covering  the 
jrears  1628-1705.— Enschedd,  op.  cU.,  ii,  06. 

7  Acta  van  part.  Syn.  van  Zuid-HoUand,  Hi,  470;  Buddingh,  op.  cU.,  pp.  41,  77;  Rutgers,  op.  cU.,  p.  640 
(Leicester's  school  order,  1586). 
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granted;  usually  by  the  civil  authorities/  at  other  times  by  the 
classis  or  the  consistory,^  occasionally  in  the  countay  districts  by  the 
pastor  alone,'  and  finally  at  times  by  the  joint  action  of  church  and 
state.^  The  license  carried  with  it  permission  to  hang  out  a  card 
before  the  door  of  the  schoolroom,  naming  the  subjects  in  which  the 
master  was  proficient  and  for  which  he  had  been  licensed.  In  some 
places,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud,  it  was  legally  required  that  such 
cards  be  hung  out,  written  by  the  master^s  own  hand.*  Such  a 
placard  was  sometimes  called  a  sample  card  (monster  kaart),  and 
frequently  contained  specimens  of  handwriting  odd  to  us  of  these 
days.  Thus,  on  a  schoolmaster's  card  at  Rotterdam  was  a  picture 
of  the  whale  with  Jonah  but  recently  cast  forth,  and  underneath 
the  words: 

'^As  soon  as  Jonah  was  cast  forth  by  the  whale,  he  went  to  Nineveh 
to  preach  and  to  teach. 

''Here  we  teach  children  the  prayers,  the  questions  by  heart,  and 
we  go  out  catechizing.'' " 

The  election  and  appointment  of  teachers  varied  greatly.  The 
more  important  Latin  schools  were  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  city  burgomasters,^  and  appointment  seems  to  have  been  made 
directly  by  them  without  reference  to  the  church,  except  that  gen- 
erally the  requirement  of  creed  subscription  was  enforced.®  The 
elementary  schools  might  be  so  managed,  but  on  the  whole  the  church 
autliorities  had  more  voice  in  appointments  to  lower  schools.  The 
synods  sought  indeed  to  secure  to  the  consistories  the  legal  right  of 
joint  action  with  the  magistracy  on  all  appointments,"  but  in  this 
they  were  never  entirely  successful. 

The  remuneration  of  the  teachers  was  partly  by  stipulated  salary, 
partly  by  approved  school  fees,  and  oftentimes  by  sundry  extras,  as 
entrance  (matriculation)  fees,  stipulated  presents,  and  free  lodging. 
A  Nijkerk  contract  of  1619  illustrates  all  of  these.  There  were  two 
masters,  one  Dutch  and  one  Latin.    Each  should  receive  *'a  yearly 

1  Holland  and  W.  Friesland»  1581  (Buddingh,  op.  cU.,  12),  1591  iihid.,  p.  7),  Utrecht,  1586  iibid.,  p.  34), 
1613  (ibid.,  p.  40),  etc. 
t  Zeeland,  1583  (Buddingh,  op.  eU.,  p.  8). 

*  Acta  van  part.  Syn.  van  Zold-HoUand,  111,  479. 

*  Leicester's  school  order,  1586  (Rutgers,  op.  eit.,  p.  640). 

»  Baddingh,  op.  eU.,  p.  85  (Utrecht  city,  1631);  ibid.,  p.  75  (Utrecht  oonntry  schools,  1654);  Schotel, 
op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

*  Schotel,  op.  cU.,  p.  76. 

T  Van  Flensburg,  op.  cit.,  vii,  366 11;  Ensched^,  op.  eft.,  1, 166. 

*  Brandt,  op.  cU.,  ill,  321-2;  Iv,  98, 138, 158. 

*  Thus  in  the  particular  Synod  of  North  Holland  in  1604,  the  question  was  asked  "whether  or  not  it  be 
not  desirable,  even  necessary,  that  the  schoolmasters,  as  well  In  the  cities  as  in  the  villages,  should  hence- 
forth be  named  with  the  consent  of  the  churches."  To  which  the  synod  made-reply:  "  Yes,  by  all  means, 
and  it  were  to  be  desired  that  this  might  be  consummated.  The  churches,  however,  shall  in  particular 
use  all  diligence  to  secure  this  consent  as  far  as  possible."  (Rietsma,  and  Van  Veen,  Acta  der  provindale 
synode  gehouden  in  de  Koordelijke  Nederlanden,  i,  353.)  The  Synod  of  South  Holland  in  1622  similarly 
answered:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the  synod  that  the  appointment  and  <^igmi««fti  of  teachers  cannot  take 
plaoe  without  the  advice  of  the  consistory."    (Acta,  etc.,  i,  57.) 
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salary  of  two  hundred  gulden  to  begin  with,  as  well  as  free  lodgings 
and  as  much  peat  as  their  predecessors  had/'  Besides,  were  the 
regular  tuition  fees:  Three  stivers  a  quarter  for  Dutch  reading;  five 
stivers  for  reading  and  writing;  Latin  pupils,  six  stivers.  In  addition 
was  a  matriculation  fee  of  ^Hwo  blanken."  And  in  addition  to  all 
the  foregoing,  ^'as  a  special  encouragement,  both  schoolmasters  shall 
receive  at  Christmas  two  stivers  from  each  child  and  two  stivers  on 
St.  John's  day  in  the  summer,  and  nothing  more.''  ^  The  salaries 
of  masters  came  sometimes  from  the  town  treasury,  and  sometimes 
from  church  funds  which  had  (apparently)  been  sequestered  from 
the  church  orders  at  the  Reformation.^  It  was  common  for  the 
school  ordinances  to  regulate  the  tuition  fees.  Thus  the  schoolmaster 
in  the  Utrecht  country  schools  (1654)  should  ^'receive  monthly  or 
weekly  from  each  child  a  certain  sum  as  much  as  had  been  fixed  by 
the  scholarchs  with  the  approval  of  the  magistrates  or  of  a  court  of 
justice."  The  master  could  enforce  his  claim  by  proper  appeal. 
*'Poor  children  who  asked  for  free  tuition  shall  all  be  taught  for 
nothing."  If  there  were  too  many  the  scholarchs  or  consistory 
should  arrange  a  *' compensation  payable  out  of  the  deacons'  fund."  * 
At  that  period — as  well  as  since — the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  schoolmaster's  remuneration  was  an  insistent  one.  The  most 
common  expedient  then  to  bring  the  teaching  income  up  to  a  living 
wage  was  for  the  master  to  engage  in  various  side  occupations. 
Valckoogh  mentions  a  long  list  of  possible  occupations,  ludicrously 
compounded  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends.  **The  schoolmaster  was 
allowed  to  be  a  notary,  a  tax  collector,  a  secretary ;  he  might  compute 
the  taxes,  cut  hair,  cure  wounds,  act  as  glazier  (glazemaken),  make 
balls  (to  play  with)  and  coffins,  cut  stone,  stain  and  varnish  chairs, 
mend  shoes,  make  wooden  shoes,  prepare  all  mourning  articles,  hoe 
gardens,  bind  books,  knit  nets,  keep  a  few  cows,  fatten  oxen,  earn 
a  stiver  by  sewing,  carve  wood,  write  books,  compose  love  letters — 
but — before  school  time."  *  We  probably  can  gather  from  this  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  various  occupations  that  were  followed  in 
connection  with  schoolkeeping.  Certain  activities,  however,  were 
specifically  forbidden.  The  Classis  of  Nijmegen  forbade  its  school- 
masters to  keep  inns  or  tap  houses,  either  to  farm  or  collect  the 
excise,  and  even  to  write  legal'papers  in  public  tap  houses.  If  the 
schoolmaster  lived  in  the  church  steeple,  he  might  not  keep  a  retail 
store.*     In  Holland  there  was  found  a  combination  of  offices  after- 

>  Bcemlnk,  Het  onderwijs  te  Nijkerk  (Bijdragezi  en  Mededeelingen  der  Vereeniging  "Gelre/'  deel  X, 
113  IT.). 

s  EnschedA,  op.  eU.,  i,  166;  Beeraink,  op.  cU.,  p.  116;  Acta  der  part.  Syn.  van  Zold-HoUand,  i,  310;  ilHd., 
iii,  417. 

s  Buddingh,  op.  cU.,  p.  74.  The  scholarchs  here  mentioned  were  practically  a  school  board  compooed, 
jointly  of  members  of  the  magistracy  and  of  the  consistory.    Ibid.,  p.  75. 

«  Douma,  op.  cU.,  p.  75. 

*  Klst  and  Rojraard,  op.  eit.,  iv,  31. 
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wards  usual  in  America,  those  of  voorlezer,  voorsanger,  and  sexton.^ 
These  were  commonly  combined  to  make  up  the  office  of  parish 
schoolmaster.  Valckoogh's  list  is  rather  of  the  side  occupations  of 
private  masters. 

The  masters  needed  supervising  in  various  ways.  Some  sought  to 
turn  over  a  part  of  their  work  to  incompetent  assistants.  Accord- 
ingly the  Zeeland  regulations  of  1583  specify  that  the  masters  ^' shall 
be  required  themselves  to  hear  and  examine  and  correct  all  the  lessons 
and  the  compositions  of  the  children;  and  not  by  an  assistant  master, 
nor  one  child  by  another;  unless  the  assistant  masters  have  been 
found  capable  by  the  aforesaid  classis;  or  the  pupils  by  way  of  prep- 
aration recite  their  lessons  to  each  other  in  order  to  learn,  or  that 
having  recited  them  to  the  master  they  repeat  them  to  the  assistant 
master  or  to  the  other  children  in  order  to  retain  them  the  better." ' 
In  this  connection,  Valckoogh  speaks  as  if  the  younger  pupils  regu- 
larly recited  to  the  older  ones."  There  is  some  indication  of  a  system 
of  quasi  apprenticeship  in  connection  with  assistant  teachers.^  In 
the  larger  Latin  schools  there  are  of  course  a  number  of  subordinate 
teachers.  The  duties  of  the  subordinate  teachers  Gectores)  in  the  St. 
Jerome  school  at  Utrecht  were  set  out  in  most  precise  schedules.' 

The  records  abound  in  references  to  school  mistresses.  These 
had  to  be  licensed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men."  They  had  like- 
wise to  sign  the  confession  of  faith.'  Schotel  in  discussing  these 
schooldames  says  that  they  taught  in  great  numbers  in  the  slums, 
and  that  frequently  they  were  unable  to  write,  having  to  sign  the 
confession  with  the  cross  mark."  No  evidence  has  been  found  that 
the  schooldames  kept  other  than  private  schools. 

The  school  calendar  is  not  easily  settled.  Speaking  generally, 
the  schools  were  supposed  to  continue  the  year  round.  No  one  of 
the  general  school  regulations  studied  even  refers  to  a  vacation. 
The  University  of  West  Friesland  in  1601  had  six  vacations,  aggre- 
gating nearly  three  months,*  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  conclude 
from  this  as  to  the  practice  of  the  lower  schools.  The  weekly  holi- 
days varied.  Valckoogh  considered  a  half  holiday  on  Thursday  as 
sufficient.^^  In  1640  St.  Jerome,  at  Utrecht,  changed  from  three 
half  holidays  to  two,  Monday  after  2  o'clock  and  Thursday  after- 

1  Douma,  op.  cit,  pp.  91-92. 

s  Baddingh,  op.  ci(.,  p.  10.    A  similar  regulation  was  found  at  Leiden  in  1658.    IbU.,  p.  145. 

I  Douma,  op.  cU.,  p.  69. 

*  im.,  pp.  85-6. 

»  Van  Flensburg,  op  cit.,  vii  372^376  (1640),  38^-385  (1643-1666). 

•  Leioester's  School  order  1566  (Rutgers,  op.  eU.,  p.  640);  Utrecht,  1613  (Buddlngh,  op.  eit.,  p.  40). 
^  Brandt,  op.  cit,  ir.,  156. 

•  Op.  eit.,  p.  86. 

*  Eight  days  In  the  beginning  of  May,  four  weeks  "kers  vacantie,  *'  two  weeks  at  Easter,  two  weeks  at 
Pinkster  (Whitsuntide),  six  weeks  In  summer,  and  eight  days  at  "kermes  vacantia"  in  October.  W.  B. 
8.  Boeles,  Frieslands  Uoogeschool,  etc.,  i,  351. 

u  Douma,  op.  dt.,  p.  71. 
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noon.*  The  Utrecht  country  school  regulations  (1664)  say  two 
weekly  half  hoUdays  on  such  days  as  the  sdiolarchs  may  determine 
and  no  attention  to  be  paid  to  Shrove  Tuesday  or  kermises.'  The 
usual  custom,  however,  seems  to  have  been  half  hoUdays  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.'  The  church  holidays,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  also  school  holidays,  were  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pink- 
ster, "with  the  day  following  each,"  and  sometimes  'Hhe  day  of  the 
circumcision  (New  Year's  day)  and  of  the  Christ's  ascension."* 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  school  holidays,  St.  Nicholas  day  (Dec. 
6)  and  generaUy  the  kermis. 

The  school  buildings  of  the  period  seem  on  the  whole  not  to  have 
received  much  attention.  In  the  cities,  as  with  us,  special  buildings 
were  set  aside  for  the  public  schools;  elsewhere  the  schools  were  gen- 
erally held  in  the  dweUings  of  the  masters,  which'  were  near  the 
parish  church.  Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  schoolroom  any  more 
considered.  Light  and  ventilation  were  all  too  frequently  ignored. 
In  summer  the  rooms  were  too  often  intolerably  hot.  In  winter, 
peat  and  candles  furnished  a  scant  supply  of  heat  and  Ught.^  The 
room  itself  (apart  from  the  contents  of  the  master's  desk)  would 
seem  to  us  quite  bare,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  modern  schoolrooms. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  chair  and  desk  for 
the  master,  and  for  the  pupUs  bare  benches,  sometimes  with  backs, 
but  quite  often  without.  In  the  Latin  schools  might  be  found  also 
a  blackboard  and  shelves  for  books.  The  parish  schoolmaster  of 
the  villages,  who  might  be  notary  besides,  would  need  a  varied  stock 
of  supplies,  according  to  Douma  (following  Valckoogh):  "A  good 
handtplacke  (paddle  for  striking  the  open  hand  of  the  naughty 
pupil),  and  a  strong  roe  (fabricated  whip)  made  of  willow  branches,  a 
sharp  penknife,  a  sandbox  (for  blotting),  a  writing  desk  which  could 
be  locked,  containing  pens,  a  seal,  green  wax,  an  ink  pot,  a  bundle 
of  goose  quiUs,  a  glass  full  of  black  ink,  a  blue  tile  on  which  to  mix 
ink,  small  and  large  bowls  for  inks  of  various  colors,  parchments, 
three  or  four  books  of  white  paper,  an  ink  horn  to  hang  by  his  side 
when  he  went  out,  a  brass  candlestick  with  two  Ughts,  notes  from 
which  to  teach  letter  writing,  an  arithmetic  board  on  which  to  lay 
the  counters,  a  rule,  a  roll  book  for  the  names  of  the  pupils,  three  or 
four  little  books,  a  Bible,  a  prayer  book,  a  psalm  book,  a  Testament, 
a  reading  desk  for  the  Bible,  and  an  oil  can  or  lantern  for  the  clock 
work. "  •  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  this  description 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  schoolmaster's  outfit  in  New  Netherland. 

>  Van  Flombiizg,  op.  eU.,  vii,  372,  382. 

*  Buddingh,  op.  eU.,  p.  72. 

I  Douma,  op.  dt,  p.  86;  Beemink,  op.  eU.,  114. 

*  Eccl.  Rec.,  4224  (Article  67  of  Synod  of  Dort  church  order). 

*  Douma,  op.  eit.,  p.  40. 

*  HHd.,  p.  60.   The  roe  was  more  frequently  called  roede.    The  handtplacke  likewise  often  appears  M 
piBCke,  plake,  or  plak. 
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Of  special  interest  for  our  subsequent  discussion  is  the  question 
of  the  education  of  girls.  Of  the  general  opportunity  of  the  girls 
to  attend  the  elementary  schools  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt. 
The  Zeeland  regulations  of  1583  say  that:  '^ Furthermore,  separate 
schools  shall  be  kept  for  boys  and  girls,  when  this  is  feasible.  Where 
this  is  not  feasible,  the  said  boys  and  daughters  shall  be  separated 
as  much  as  possible  from  each  other,  not  only  on  benches,  but  also 
in  all  places  in  the  schools  and  out. "  *  Douma,  following  Valckoogh, 
says  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century:  "The  pupils,  girls 
and  boys  separated  from  one  another,  sit  on  low  benches  without 
backs.  The  girls  sit  in  a  corner  all  by  themselves. "  *  Douma  fur- 
ther reproduces  (p.  70)  a  picture  ascribed  by  him  to  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  girls  are  evident  by  their  dis- 
tinctive dress,  fitting  furthest  from  the  master.  One  of  the  best 
pictures  we  have  of  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  school  is  that  depicted  on 
the  gable  stone  of  the  orphan  house  at  Enkhuisen,  done  in  1616,  an 
excellent  reproduction  of  which  is  found  in  Prof.  P.  L.  Muller's  Ome 
Govde  Eeuw  (vol.  2,  p.  368).  In  this  the  dress  of  the  Uttle  girls  is 
as  distinctive  as  any  photograph  of  present-day  conditions  could 
show.  In  the  school  regulations  of  Nijkerk  in  1627  there  were  three 
masters — one  Dutch,  one  Latin,  and  one  for  the  girls.  Each  master, 
it  appears,  taught  separately  from  the  others.'  In  the  Utrecht  rural 
school  regulations  (1654),  already  several  times  referred  to,  the 
eleventh  item  states  that  ''the  boys  over  ten  years  of  age  shall  sit 
separately  from  the  girls,  and  the  oldest  shall  sit  next  to  the  school- 
master.* Douma  quotes  (verbatim)  a  school  regulation  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  ''Schoolmasters  instructing  both  girls  and  boys 
in  the  same  school  must  have  sufficient  space  so  that  they  may  be 
separated  from  one  another  and  that  they  may  be  taught  sepa- 
rately." *  Gilderland  (1681)  has  a  similar  regulation  to  which  it  adds: 
"If  boys  are  taken  to  board,  no  girls  shall  bo  received  with  them  in 
the  house  above  nine  or  ten  years  of  age;  and  likewise,  if  girls  are 
taken  to  board,  no  boys  shall  be  received  with  them  above  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  on  pain  of  six  guldens  to  be  paid  by  the  school- 
master for  each  child. ''  •  While  Holland,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  seventeenth  century  world,  excluded  girls  from  all  public 
higher  learning,  the  references  given  show  amply  that  girls  were  ad- 

1  Buddingh,  op.  ciL,  p.  9. 

s  Op.  eiL,  p.  69.    In  Schotel,  op.  cU.,  p.  80,  we  find  Kr.  Valckoogh's  venes: 

"  De  moyskens  sullen  sitt<m  op  een  hoek  alloen 
En  de  knechtkena  sullen  ook  sitten  by  een. " 
The  girls  shall  sit  in  a  corner  alone 
The  boys  shall  also  keep  together. 

s  Beemink,  op.  cU.,  p.  UG. 
i  Buddingh,  op.  dt.,  p.  71. 
i  Douma,  op.  eU.,  p.  87. 
*  BuddJngh,  op.  eU.,  p.  81. 
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mitted  to  the  elementary  schools  along  with  the  boys;  in  separate 
rooms,  if  the  numbers  permitted;  if  not,  in  the  same  room  with  the 
boys,  though  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  in  different  classes. 
In  respect  to  the  education  of  girls,  Holland  conditions  were  much 
in  advance  of  those  that  prevailed  even  at  a  much  later  date  in  some 
of  the  EngUsh  colonies  of  America. 

In  general  the  regulations  for  the  Dutch  schools  of  that  time  show 
at  once  likenesses  and  diversities  in  school  management  as  compared 
with  the  present.  Both  the  similarity  and  the  diversity  are  illus- 
trated in  the  school  hours.  These  varied  from  place  to  place,  and 
were  different  in  winter  and  sunmier.  Summer  hours  in  some  places 
were  6  to  8  a.  m.,  9  to  11  a.  m.,  12  to  2  p.  m.,  3  to  5  p.  m.  (Gronengen 
and  Ommelanden)  .*  Nijkerk  in  1619  had  the  same  fourfold  division, 
only  dismissing  at  10  and  4.^  Utrecht,  however,  had  the  hours 
which  were  afterwards  conmaon  in  Dutch  America,  8  to  11  a.  m.,  1  to 
4  p.  m.*  Winter  hours  varied  "  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place,''  being  usually  shorter  than  those  for  summer.  Then, 
as  now,  tardiness  and  absences  demanded  attention.  ''On  the 
appointed  hour  for  the  assembling  of  the  children^'  say  the  Zeeland 
(1583)  regulations,  ''the  aforesaid  schoolmaster  shall  look  over  the 
roll  to  see  whether  all  are  present  and  shall  punish  suitably  those  who 
come  too  late,  and  shall  ascertain  from  the  parents  *  *  ♦  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  those  who  are  not  found  present  in  school."  * 
Manners  were  not  forgotten;  as  soon  as  the  children,  especially  the 
boys,  entered  the  school,  they  must  bow  to  the  master.  The  boys, 
however,  kept  on  their  hats,  except  when  reciting.^  Religious  nurture 
was  ever  in  the  foreground.  "The  schoolmaster  shall  make  his 
pupils  say  by  turn  the  morning  prayer  when  they  enter  the  school  in 
the  morning;  when  leaving  towards  noon,  the  prayer  before  dinner; 
when  returning  in  the  afternoon,  the  prayer  after  diimer;  and  again 
on  leaving  the  evening  prayer.'*  •  This  must  have  been  well-nigh 
universal.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  nearly  every  set  of  regulations 
found  either  in  Holland  or  in  America. 

It  was  a  general  requirement  that  the  master  hang  up  in  the  school- 
room the  rules  governing  his  school.  Valckoogh  has  left  in  rhyme  a 
long  list  of  such  rules,  the  rhyme  and  meter  of  which  are  unfortu- 
nately destioyed  by  translation: 

Those  who  do  not  take  off  their  caps  before  a  man  of  honor, 

Who  run  and  scream  and  swear, 

Who  race  wildly  or  improperly  through  the  streets, 

Who  play  for  money  or  books,  or  who  tell  lies, 

Who  chase  or  throw  at  people's  ducks  or  animals, 


I  Douma,  op.  dt.,  p.  86.  *  Ibid.f  p.  10. 

s  B«emink,  op.  dt,,  p.  114.  *  Douma,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

*  Buddlngh,  op.  eU.,  p.  72.  *  Utrecht  (1654)  regulations  Buddingh,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
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Who  play  with  knivee  or  run  their  hands  through  their  hair, 

Who  run  into  the  fields,  or  jump  into  the  hay  with  sticks. 

Who  stay  at  home  without  the  teacher's  or  parent's  leave, 

Who  make  noise  in  church  or  who  buy  candy. 

Who  do  not  say  prayer  at  table,  before  lessons, 

In  the  morning  or  in  the  evening, 

Who  tear  their  books,  or  spoil  their  paper. 

And  who  call  one  another  names  here, 

Who  throw  their  bread  to  dogs  or  cats. 

Who  wish  to  keep  what  they  find  in  school. 

Who  spit  in  the  drink  of  another,  or  step  on  his  dinner. 

Who  run  away  from  school  and  do  not  tell  it, 

«  «  «  «  « 

Who  do  not  go  nicely  to  church  and  home  again, 
And  who  read  these  rules  and  do  not  mind  them. 
Shall  receive  two  paddlings  (placken)  or  be  whipped.* 

An  interesting  school  rule  full  of  "local  color"  was  a  requirement 
that  the  masters  forbid  swimming  in  dangerous  places;  "and  to  this 
end  they  shall  appoint  notators  who  will  look  after  their  fellow 
pupils,  take  note  of  them,  and  report  such  to  the  schoolmasters." ' 

The  instruments  of  punishment  were  mentioned  above,  the  plak 
and  the  roede.  The  former  was  a  stout  wooden  paddle  with  which 
the  teacher  struck  the  pupil's  outstretched  palm.  The  latter  was  a 
bundle  of  switches,  the  use  of  which  belongs  to  the  common  educa- 
tional history  of  mankind.  Even  in  that  day  r^ulation  of  punish- 
ment was  necessary.  Douma  quotes  an  order  of  the  time:  "Dis- 
cipline or  punishment  must  be  neither  too  easy  nor  too  harsh,  but 
should  be  moderated  according  to  the  character,  health,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  pupil,  and  after  the  customary  school  discipline,  only  with 
plak  and  roede." '  That  contrary  emotions  were  aroused  in  parents, 
then  as  now,  is  evident  from  a  picture  on  the  title  page  of  a  contempo- 
rary arithmetic  by  Jan  Belot  Dieppois.  The  scene  is  a  schoolroom.  A 
devil  peers  fiom  the  wall  behind  the  master's  desk,  a  father  enters 
with  his  little  son  and  says:  "Beat  him  freely  and  spare  neither  plak 
nor  the  roe,  before  I  do  something  else  to  him."  A  mother  at  the 
same  time  comes  in  with  her  son  and  says:  "I  am  nearly  crazy,  I  can- 
not stand  it  that  you  should  thus  beat  my  good  child."  Then  the 
teacher  groans:  "  'Unhappy  is  the  man,'  says  Aristotle,  'who  is  in 
charge  of  the  children  of  several  mothers.'  "  * 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  was  very  simple.  The 
A  B  C's,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  the  barest  acquaintance  with 
figures,  and,  later  on,  a  history  of  Dutch  wars — these  ¥dth  the  reli- 
gious instruction  made  up  the  whole.  The  Utrecht  instructions  for 
the  country  schools  (1654)  seem  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  was  taught 

1  Quoted  in  Schotel,  op.  eU.,  p.  78. 

s  Utrecht  (1654)  regulations,  Buddlngh,  op.  eU.,  p.  72. 

*  Op.  eit.f  p.  90. 

*  The  picture  is  reprocluced  in  Douma,  op,  d^,  p.  07. 
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as  well  as  somo  insight  into  the  methods  of  teaching:  ''In  teaching, 
the  schoolmaster  shall  pay  special  attention  that  the  fundamentals 
of  spelling  shall  be  well  laid  before  the  children  come  to  the  reading, 
that  they  may  accustom  themselves  to  read  distinctly  and  learn  to 
distinguish  well  the  syllables  and  the  words,  and  they  shall  not  make 
the  childi'en  proceed  too  quickly  from  one  book  to  another;  and  they 
shall  also  teach  the  youth  to  understand  the  numbers  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Psalms."  "On  a  certain  day  the 
pupils  shall  challenge  one  another  to  spell  the  most  difficult  words." 
"And  that  the  pupils  may  be  the  better  stimulated  to  do  their  duty, 
they  shall  write  every  week  a  prize  which  shall  be  hung  in  the  school 
and  those  who  have  the  most  prizes  shall  sit  the  whole  week  at  the 
front."  "The  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes,  each  class  shall 
learn  from  one  kind  of  book;  those  who  will  learn  from  the  same  book 
together  shall  also  be  called  at  the  same  time  and  shall  recite  the  same 
lesson,  the  others  standing  near  by  and  following  in  their  book.  All 
those  who  have  been  heard,  they  shall  return  together  quietly  to 
their  seats,  and  another  class  shall  be  called."^  The  master  "shall 
hear  each  pupil  (recite)  twice  and  shall  show  (i.  e.,  instruct)  him  once 
before  noon,  and  the  same  after  noon." 

The  amount  of  arithmetic  included  in  this  curriculiun  for  the 
country  schools  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht  (1654),  simply  the  ^^niun- 
bers  of  the  chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Psalms,"  is  less 
than  that  prescribed  in  1612  for  the  schools  of  the  city  and  towns  of 
Utrecht.  In  the  latter  the  schoolmaster  was  required  to  teach  the 
pupils  ''with  all  dihgence  in  addition  to  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic (reekenen)  etc.,  the  Our  Father,  The  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments."^ Evidently  the  commercial  demands  of  the  cities 
and  towns  gave  arithmetic  a  greater  importance  than  it  had  in  the 
country.  That  students  not  destined  for  the  commercial  life  need 
not  know  arithmetic  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  England  at  tliis 
same  time  boys  about  ready  to  leave  the  Latin  granmiar  school  for 
the  imiversity  were  often  barely  able  to  read  the  numbers  of  the 
books  they  studied.^  The  Nijkerk  (1619)  regulations  show  also  that 
arithmetic  was  looked  upon  as  a  special  subject:  "Neither  of  the 
two  masters  [Latin  or  Dutch]  shall  teach  anything  during  school 
time  but  Latin  and  Dutch.  Arithmetic  and  other  subjects  must  be 
studied  in  private  lessons."  *  On  the  whole,  then,  arithmetic  seems 
to  have  occupied  about  the  same  place  among  the  Dutch  of  that  day 
that  commercial  bookkeeping  now  has  with  us.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  course  prescribed  for  the  school- 

1  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  raferanoes  to  class  recitation. 

*  Buddingh,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

*  Brinsley,  Ludus  Literarius,  p.  25  L  (London,  1612). 
4  Beemink,  op.  eU.,  p.  116. 
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masters  sent  out  by  the  West  India  Company  to  New  Netherlaiid 
included  '^ reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  arithmetic."^ 

The  textbooks  used  in  the  better  elementary  schools  are  probably 
pretty  well  represented  by  the  list  officially  promulgated  at  Utrecht 
in  1650:^ 

Het  groot  en  kleyn  A.  B.  C.  boeck; 

De  Heydelberchne  Catechismus; 

De  Evangelien  ende  Epistelen; 

De  Trap  der  Jeugt; 

De  Historien  van  David; 

Proverbia  Salomonis; 

De  Spiegel  der  Jeugt  van  de  Nederlandse  oorlogen; 

De  sendbrieven  van  de  nieuwe  editie  met  eenige  stichtelyke  dichten  daar  achter. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  translated 
titles:  The  Great  and  Small  ABC  Book,  The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  The  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  alphabet  books  were  generally 
called ''cock  books,"  from  the  picture  of  a  crowing  cock  found 
thereon.    On  the  title  page  of  one  of  these  appeared: 

We  must  know  the  alphabet  very  well 
Before  we  can  readily  read  any  book. 

In  addition  to  the  alphabet,  these  books  contained  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  commandments,  and  the  prayers.'  The  Heidelberg 
Catechism  was  the  authoritative  catechism  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  The  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  served  as  a  reading  book. 
''De  Trap  der  Jeugt"  means  literally  **The  Stairway  of  Youth,"  but 
the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  indication  of  its  contents. 
The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  is  again  a  reading  book.  *'De  Spiegel  der 
Jetigt,"  literally  '*The  Mirror  of  Youth,"  treated  of  the  wars  of  the 
Dutch  people.*  "De  Sendbrieven,"  etc.,  are  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament. 

As  has  been  many  times  said,  the  teaching  of  religion  was  a  main 
function,  perhaps  the  main  function  of  the  school.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  the  use  of  prayers  at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  fore- 
noon and  afternoon  session.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  ordinary 
school  studies  were  taught  with  reUgious  content  and  material. 
Besides  all  of  this,  specifically  religious  exercises  are  stated  with 
precision  in  most  of  the  contracts.  The  Utrecht  (1654)  regulations 
require  the  master  to  teach  'Hhe  prayer  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  also 
the  twelve  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Ten  Conmiandments,  and 
afterwards  the  confession  of  sin,  being  the  prayer  before  the  sermon; 
also  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  Christian  catechism."*  In 
Zeeland  (1583)  the  masters  must  exercise  their  pupils  ''on  certain 
hours  daily  or  weekly,  in  the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  to  the  end  that 


'  God.  Rec.,  p.  98. 

t  Buddlngh,  op.  eU,,  p.  80. 


9  Doama,  op.  cU.,  p.  46. 
4  Budding^,  op.  cU.t  p.  07. 


•  /6M.,  p.  70. 
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they  may  help  to  sing  them  well  in  the  meeting.''^  "On  Sundays 
the  children  shall  again  come  to  school  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
go  to  church  with  the  schoolmaster  at  0  o'clock  and  listen  quietly  to 
the  sermon.  After  dinner  at  1  o'clock  they  shall  again  go  to  school 
in  order  to  learn  their  lessons;  and  at  2  o'clock  they  shall  sit  in  the 
church  imder  the  pulpit  and  recite  their  catechism.  And  the  school- 
masters shall  be  at  pains  to  see  that  all  this  takes  place  orderly  and 
quietly.'" 

While  the  extracts  here  presented  are  from  three  distinct  sets  of 
regulations,  there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  the  combined  result  is 
not  typical.  Almost  the  same  procedure  was  explicitly  or  implicitly 
required  in  the  New  Netherland  contracts.  While  there  are  minor 
variations  at  different  times  and  places,  we  may  feel  sure  that  in 
four  essentials  there  was  weU-nigh  universal  agreement;  first,  the 
religious  subject  matter  to  be  memorized,  never  less  than  what  is 
indicated  above;  second,  the  learning  of  the  Psalms  for  the  Sunday 
church  service  (it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  parish  schoolmaster  is  gen- 
erally also  the  leader  of  the  congregational  singing);  third,  the 
attendance  of  the  school  children  upon  church  service  in  a  body 
imder  the  direction  of  the  master;  and  foiu'th,  the  public  catechizing 
of  the  school  children.  This  last  in  New  Netherland  was  often,  if 
not  generally,  on  one  of  the  week  days. 

So  much  attention  given  to  such  perfunctory  religious  exercises 
would  not  at  the  present  period  receive  general  approval.  But 
there  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  turned  this  religious  func- 
tion of  the  schools  to  an  imexpectedly  valuable  account.  It  seems 
fairly  clear  that  by  the  religious  character  of  the  curriculum  the 
Dutch  colonists  were  led  through  their  zeal  for  religion  to  provide 
schools  in  connection  with  their  churches;  because,  without  parochial 
schools,  the  people  did  not  see  how  their  children  could  receive  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  absolute  essentials  of  religious  teachings. 
This  fact  will  accoimt  for  the  presence  of  schools  in  struggling  frontier 
vUlages  of  Holland  America,  where,  without  this  religious  zeal,  interest 
in  education  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  maintain  adequate 
schools. 

So  far  but  Uttle  has  been  said  about  the  Latin  schools.  Quite 
probably  the  teaching  of  Latin  was  at  that  time  much  the  same 
throughout  the  Protestant  world.  There  were  Latin  schools  in  every 
important  town.  Many  long  antedated  the  Reformation.'  The 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  petitioned  the  States-General  to  "reform" 
the  higher  and  lower  Latin  schools.  The  clause  relating  to  the  latter 
we  quote  as  bearing  on  our  subsequent  study.  ''  But  as  for  the  trivial 
or  inferior  schools  the  synod  likewise  most  himibly  prays  your  High 

1  Buddingh,  op.  eU.,  p.  9. 

*  School  Contract  at  Rynsberg,  1001.    Dotima,  op.  dC., pp.  92-3. 

*  Tbat  at  Amsterdam  seems  to  date  certainly  as  fsr  back  as  1342.    Buddlngfa,  op.  cU.,  p.  fi6b 
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Mightinesses  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  that  some  general 
rules  for  the  government  of  such  schools  be  drawn  up  and  prepared, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  such  learned  men  who  understand  best  what 
relates  to  the  instruction  of  youth  whereby  those  defects  which  are 
so  frequently  observed  in  schools  may  be  mended,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  uniform  method  of  teaching  be  established,  especially  in  the 
principles  of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric."  ^  The  particular  synods 
concerned  themselves  with  the  Latin  schools  mostly,  it  is  true,  about 
subscription  to  the  creed  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  but  also  about 
matters  more  interesting  to  us  now.  In  1627  the  question  was  raised 
in  the  synod  of  South  Holland  as  to  whether  the  fimdamentals  of 
Hebrew  should  not  be  taught  in  the  trivial  schools  (in  scholia  triviali- 
bus  fundameTda  Haebra/icsR  lingux).  The  answer  was  that,  while  this 
was  desirable,  it  had  better  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those  concerned 
with  the  schools.^  In  1634  ^'a  rector  of  a  trivial  school,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  church  and  in  a  certain  sense  also  a  servant  of  the 
church,  asks  whether  children  under  pretext  of  good  exercises  should 
be  allowed  to  learn  to  present  a  comedy.''  It  was  answered  that  such 
was  opposed  to  God's  word  and  could  not  be  granted.'  The  inquiry 
referred,  of  course,  to  the  common  Renaissance  practice  of  presenting 
classical  plays  as  school  exercises,  to  which,  however,  strong  opposi- 
tion had  now  arisen  from  moral  and  other  Piuitanic  considerations. 
The  strong  hold  which  the  Latin  school  had  then  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Latin  was  necessary  to  advancement  along  any  pro- 
fessional or  official  Une.     Schotel  quotes  some  verses: 

Those  who  want  to  become  men  of  importance, 
Will  be  prepared  in  school. 

Notariesi  clerks,  treasurers,  or  those  who  want  an  office 
Must  go  to  school  and  learn  Latin  well.  ^ 

Following  Douma  (p.  94),  we  may  say  that  the  trivial  or  Latin 
schools  were  found  in  nearly  all  cities.  These  schools  were  not  always 
higher  than  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  stood  on  the  same  level 
as  the  latter.  The  pupils  were  often  admitted  in  their  eighth  year. 
The  school  laws  of  Leeuwarden  (1638,  renewed  1701)  show  a  school 
conducted  by  a  rector  and  four  subordinate  teachers,  all  ovdng 
obedience  "to  the  honorable  magistrates."  No  pupils  were  admitted 
who  did  not  know  how  to  read.  Declensions  and  conjugations  were 
at  first  the  chief  subjects.  Then  came  explanations  from  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  of  course  not  for- 
gotten. The  Vestibvlum  of  Comenius  or  the  Distichs  of  Cato  were 
used.  The  New  Testament  was  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
Greek  composition  taught. 

UTTthaeBsion.    Brandt,  op.  cif.,  ill,  3a&  > /M<f.,  il,  33. 

>  Acta,  i,  230.  « Op.  dL,  p.  101. 
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That  education  was,  on  the  whole,  widespread  throughout  the 
Netherlands  is  abundantly  evident,  although  definite  statements  are 
difficult  to  make.  Woltjer  quotes  a  traveler  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  Guiciardini,  who  says  of  Holland:  ''The  com- 
mon people  generally  know  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  and  all 
the  people,  even  the  peasants  and  the  cotintry  folk,  know  at  least 
how  to  read  and  write.  Besides,  they  know  the  art  and  science  of 
the  ordinary  languages  so  generally  and  so  well  that  one  is  really  sur- 
prised. Many  people  who  never  left  the  country  speak  several  foreign 
languages,  especially  French,  which  is  spoken  by  almost  everybody. 
Many  speak  German,  Engli^,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  tongues."  ^ 
The  same  author  quotes  the  Englishman,  Josiah  Childe,  as  saying  in 
1665:  ''The  Dutchmen  always  take  good  care  of  the  education  and 
instruction  of  their  children,  daughters  as  well  as  sons  *  *  *^  A^ 
Dutchman,  however  inferior  in  class  or  station  or  ability  he  may  be, 
always  takes  care  that  his  children  learn  how  to  write  a  good  hand  and 
the  art  of  counting;  he  even  wants  them  to  become  competent  in  the 
arithmetic  of  conunerce."* 

While  these  statements  are  too  sweeping  to  be  accepted  literally, 
evidently  both  writers  considered  that  the  educational  situation 
among  the  Dutch  was  much  in  advance  of  what  they  know  more 
intimately  elsewhere;  an  opinion  in  which  it  is  easy  to  concur. 

That  pubUc  schools  abounded  throughout  the  Netherlands  is  equally 
evident.  Every  study  of  the  archives  of  town  or  province  discloses 
their  presence.  The  minutes  of  every  reUgious  body  bear  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  not  only  to  the  existence  of  schools  but  also  a  zealous 
interest  in  their  maintenance.  It  is  proper  to  note  that  while  the 
sixteenth  century  church  enactments  call  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  almost  none  among  the  multitudinous  school  references  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  concerned  with  this  problem.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  seventeenth  century  synods  is  not  the  lack  of  schools, 
but  the  poor  pay  of  teachers  and  the  consequent  inferior  service;  not 
the  need  of  Protestant  schools,  but  the  presence  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  heterodox  masters;  not  the  establishment  of  schools,  but 
the  proper  regulations  of  schools  abeady  in  existence.' 

1  Woltjer,  ChristeUJk  Nationaal  Schookmderwljs,  p.  75. 

>Two  specific  referenoes  may  properly  be  xnenttoned  In  this  ooniiectlon.  In  1606  at  a  regular  session  of 
the  Classis  of  Drenthe  the  Roede  church  reported  that  it  had  no  school.  However,  not  only  was  a  reason- 
able excuse  offered  for  such  a  deUnqnency,  but  the  report  ftirther  stated  that  a  private  school  had  been 
maintained  (Reitsma,  op.  dt.,  yiil,  91-2).  This  is  a  clear  Instance  of  the  exception  that  proves  the  rale. 
The  second  relerenoe  has  been  widely  used  as  implying  lack  of  schools  in  the  Netherlands.  In  Hsct,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  sources  bearing  on  early  Dutch  schools,  being  an  act  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1618-0),  seventeenth  session:  "Schools  *  *  *  shall  be  established  not  only  in  cities  but  abo 
in  towns  and  country  places,  where  heretoibre  none  have  existed.'*  (Translation  tnnn  Dunshee,  op.  eit., 
p.  4.)  A  frequent  interpretation  of  this  has  been  that  heretofore  no  scdiools  have  existed  in  towns  and 
country  places;  and  the  words  as  given  appear  to  authorise,  though  not  to  demand,  this  interpretation. 
The  Latin  original,  however,  decides  otherwise:  "Schols  *  *  *  in  singulis  pagis  Instltuantur,  sicubf 
hactenns  nulls  instltutsD  fuenint"  (Acta  Synod!   *  *  •   Dordrechtl,  p.  61).    So  that  a  truer  rendering 
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The  word  "public"  used  ju8t  above  in  connection  with  these 
schools  was  chosen  advisedly.  Although  tuition  was  regularly 
charged — contrary  to  the  present  American  conception — ^never- 
theless the  public  authorities,  partly  civil  and  partly  ecclesiastical, 
provided  the  school,  examined,  and  licensed  the  teacher,  paid  him  a 
salary,  and  by  law  regulated  what  he  should  teach,  what  books  he 
should  use,  and  the  conditions  imder  which  he  should  in  general 
conduct  his  school.  In  many  places  school  supervisors  {scTwlcirchenf 
op8ienders)f  corresponding  in  part  to  our  school  board  and  m  part 
to  school  inspectors,  were  provided  by  civil  enactment  to  exercise 
general  supervision  of  school  affairs.^  In  at  least  one  instance 
(Leiden,  1652)  an  officer,  much  like  a  modem  expert  supervisor, 
was  provided  at  pubUc  expense  to  see,  among  other  things,  that  the 
masters  and  dames  '^treated  the  children  well." '  In  these  many 
respects  did  seventeenth  century  Holland  approximate  the  public 
school  system  of  to-day. 

The  elementary  school  of  the  Netherlands  was  thus  a  public  paro- 
chial school,  admitting  girls  and  boys  alike,  teaching  them  two  of 
the  three  R's,  less  often  the  third,  but  never  omitting  the  catechism. 
The  master,  while  serving  the  school,  generally  served  also  the 
church  by  taking  a  stated  part  in  its  regular  Sunday  service.  The 
control  of  the  school  devolved  upon  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
authorities.  It  was  this  school  which  was  reproduced  almost  iden- 
tically in  the  Dutch  villages  of  Holland  America; 

of  the  doabtful  clause  would  be,  "if  anywhere  heretofore  none  have  been  established."  The  contempo- 
raneous Dutch  rendering  of  the  original  Latin  is  to  the  same  effect:  "Soo  erghens  voor  desen  geene  en  gfhn 
opgerecht  gheweest"  (Acta  ofte  Handelinghen  *  ^i  *  Bynodi  *  *  *  tot  Dordrecht,  p.  55).  Mr. 
Van  Laer  translates  this,  "if  (In  case)  in  any  of  these  places  (literally  'anywhere')  heretofore  none  have 
been  established."  (Letter  to  the  writeri  ICareh  6, 1911).  The  proper  interpretation,  then,  of  the  act  of 
the  synod  puts  the  presumption  on  the  other  side.  Schools  were  so  general  that  even  the  e;xoeptional 
lack  had  to  be  expressed  o(mtlngently. 

1  Buddingh,  op.  cU.,  p.  75;  Rutgers,  op.  et(.,  p.  641;  Van  FleDsburg,  op.  cU.,  vii,  382,  etc. 

t  Buddingh,  op.  eU.,  pp.  143-4. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  NETHERLAND.' 

''In  the  year  1633  the  first  school  was  established  by  the  Dutch  at 
New  Amsterdam,^  "  Statements  to  this  effect  have  found  their  way 
into  print  many  times  in  the  past  60  years;  and  the  fact  thus  asserted 
has  been  accepted  as  a  fact  established  by  practically  all  writers  on 
the  history  of  education.  But  some  information  recently  made 
accessible  seems  to  point  to  a  later  date  as  being  the  more  probable. 

The  Ek;clesiasticai  Records  of  the  State  of  New  York '  give,  for  the 
first  time  in  accessible  English  form,  certain  records  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  Holland  that  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
educational  history  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherland  and  colonial 
New  York. 

In  a  way,  which  will  be  more  exactly  shown  in  Chapter  V,  the 
conduct  of  the  public  schools  in  New  Netherland  was  partially  under 
the  control  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  that  division  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the  Netherlands  exercising  ecclesiastir 
cal  control  over  New  Netherland  throughout  most  of  the  Dutch 
period  (and  over  the  Reformed  Dutch  churches  in  New  York  till 
1772).  In  the  records  of  this  classis  we  find  the  following  among 
the  '^  Regulations  relating  to  the  East  India  and  West  India  affairs, 
etc.,  devised  by  the  deputies  of  the  classis  appointed  therefor  April 
7,  1636:*" 

YI.  Of  the  Schoolmasteis: 

In  case  any  schoolmasters  shall  be  sent  to  any  of  these  foreign  fields,  the  same 

couzse    shall  be    punned    with    them    *    *    *    as    with    the    siecken- 

trooeten  ♦  «  ♦» 
II.  Of  the  siecken-troosters  (comforters  of  the  sick): 

1.  The  siecken-troosters  must  present  themselves,  as  far  as  practicable,  before 

the  classis.  The  classis  must  endeavor  to  have  a  good  supply  of  these  on 
hand,  and  shall  decide  which  out  of  all  of  them  shall  first  be  reconmiended 
by  the  deputies  to  the  companies. 

2.  The  examination  of  the  siecken-troosters  shall  be  conducted  by  the  brethren 

deputies,  who  shall  bring  in  a  report  thereof  at  the  next  classis.* 

From  the  '' Instructions  and  letter  of  credentials  for  schoolmasters 
going  to  the  East  or  West  Indies  or  elsewhere,"  adopted  June  7, 1636, 

1  A  portion  of  this  chapter  has  previoosly  appeared  In  the  BduaUional  ReUew,  and  b  here  reproduoed  by 
permission, 
s  Dexter,  History  of  education  in  the  United  States  (1904),  p.  12. 
i6v,  Albany,  1901-6. 
«Soci.Rec.,p.8Q.  *  Ibid.,  V.  91,  •Ibid.,  p.m. 
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the  following  extract  is  quoted  to  show  more  fully  the  method  of 
examination  and  appointment: 

Inasmuch  as has  offered  his  services,  in  this  capacity,  to  the  committee  on 

ecclesiastical  afifaiis  of  the  said  company,  and  which  committee  is  especially  charged 
therewith  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam :  and  the  said  classis  having  previously  inquired 
as  to  this  individual,  and  by  examination  have  ascertained  his  fitness  and  experience 
for  such  a  position;  that  on  the  report  rendered  by  the  said  classis,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation and  consent  of  the  said  honorable  directors,  he  has  been  appointed  schoolmaster 
and  sent  in  such  capacity  toN N with  these  specific  instructions.' 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  regulations,  we  find  the  following: 

Acts  of  the  deputies, 

Adam  Rolands 

1639,  July  18. 

Adam  Rolands,  having  requested  to  go  to  New  Netherland  as  schoolmaster,  reader 

(voorlezer),  and  precentor  (voorsanger),  was  accepted,  as  recommended,  upon  his  good 

testimonials  and  the  trial  of  his  gifts,  on  August  4, 1637;  and  was  sent  thither.' 

The  date  1639  need  not  concern  us  here,  but  the  other  date,  August 
4,  1637,  iS  crucial  to  our  discussion.  The  Adam  Rolands  thus 
examined  and  licensed  on  August  4,  1637,  bears  the  same  name* 
as  the  ''first  schoolmaster''  whose  teaching  career  in  New  Amsterdam 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  in  1633.  But  in  the  document 
just  quoted,  he  is  licensed  for  that  position  in  1637.  If  this  certificate 
were  the  only  evidence  bearing  upon  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the 
position  in  question,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  a  date  earlier 
than  August  4,  1637,  should  not  be  assigned.  But  inasmuch  as 
educational  historians,  such  as  Mr.  Dexter,  say*  that  it  is  ''certain 
that  in  1633"  Rpelantsen  was  sent  from  Holland  to  be  master  of  the 
school,  we  must  therefore  examine  closely  before  we  accept  the  date 
indicated  by  this  newly  found  reference. 

So  far  as  appears,  it  was  Mr.  Dunshee*  who  first  gave  explicit 
statement  to  the  since  current  opinion,  and  in  these  words: 

1633 — In  the  spring  of  1633,  Wouter  Van  Twiller  arrived  at  Manhattan  as  the  second 
director  general  of  the  New  Netherlands.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  company's 
officials  of  the  same  year,  Everardus  Bogardus  is  mentioned  as  officiating  as  minister 
at  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  ADAM  ROELANTSEN  as  the  first  schoolmaster. •  (This  has 
as  substantiating  footnote,  Albany  records,^  i,  52). 

In  an  extended  list  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
in  1638,  Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus  is  again  mentioned  as  minister  at  Fort  Amsterdam 
where  Adam  Roelantsen  was  still  the  schoolmaster.^  (This  has  as  substantiating  foot- 
note Albany  records,  ii,  13-16). 


1  Eool.  Rec,  p.  08. 

*  Ihid.f  p.  122,  where  one  finds  August  i,  1673.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  of  the  Sage  Library  writes  me,  however, 
that  "The  original  transcript  says  1637." 

)  The  name  appears  variously  as  Roelants,  Roelantsen,  Rolands,  Roelandson;  he  himself  used  the  first 
two  of  these  forms. 

*  Op.  eU.,  p.  15. 

B  History  of  the  school  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York  (1853). 

*  /Wd.,  p.  28-9. 

T  Van  der  Kemp's  MSS.  translation  of  New  York  Col.  ICSS.  (Dutch)  in  the  State  Library. 

A  Dunshee,  pp.  29-30.  The  edition  of  1883  gives  the  same  words  for  these  two  quotations  except  that  in 
the  first  one  m  place  of "  In  the  spring  of  1633,"  we  have  '*  In  April  (prior  to  the  12th),  1633;"  and  a  refbrenoe 
footnote  for  *a2th"  Is  given  to  O'CaUaghan'a  History  of  >^ew  Netherland,  i,  141-3. 
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We  would  naturally  understand  these  quotations  to  mean  (1 )  that 
in  some  origmal  document,  presumably  Albany  Records,  i,  52,  is  to 
be  found  an  enumeration,  perhaps  formally  drawn,  of  the  company's 
officials  for  the  year  1633,  with  ''Adam  Roelantsen,  schoolmaster,'' 
thereon;  (2)  a  similar  list  for  1638  in  Albany  Records,  li,  13-15, 
likewise  containing  ''Adam  Roelantsen,  schoolmaster." 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  in  no  extant  document  is  there  to  be  found  any 
such  list,  or  anything  like  it,  either  for  1633  or  for  1638.  Such  lists 
have  been  compiled — the  first  ones  by  O'Callaghan^  from  widely 
separate  sources.  As  an  illustration  of  one  such  source,  and  also 
that  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  the  contents  of  Albany  Records, 
i,  52,  that  reference  is  here  given  in  its  entirety,  excepting  only  the 
epithets  applied  to  Grietje  and  her  unprintable  response  thereto: 

This  day,  date  underwritten,  before  me,  Comelis  van  Tienhoven,  Secretary  of  New 
Netherland,  appeared  Adam  Roelantsen,  schoolmaster,  aged  about  32  years,  at  the 
request  of  Domine  Bogarde,  and  hath  by  true  Christian  words,  in  place  and  with  prom- 
ise of  a  solemn  oath  if  needs  be,  declared,  testified  and  attested  it  to  be  true  and  truthful 
that  in  the  year  1633,  Grietje  Reyniers,  being  with  the  deponent  at  the  Strand,  near 
the  late  warehouse  for  cargoes,  he  heard  the  sailors  of  the  ship  The  Soutbeig,  then  lying 
in  the  roadstead,  cry  out  to  Grietje  aforesaid, 1 !  whereupon  she ,  say- 
ing    All  which  deponent  declares  to  be  true,  and  that  this  is  done  by  him  with- 
out simulation  and  without  any  regard  of  persons. 

Done  on  the  Island  of  Manhate  this  13th  8ber  1638. 

Adam  Roelants.' 

It  is  clear  from  this  paper  that  ''Adam  Roelants"  was  ''schoolmas- 
ter" on  the  "Island  of  Manhate,"  October  13, 1638,  and  also  that  he 
was  on  Manhattan  in  1633.'  The  further  bearing  of  this  declaration  we 
postpone  for  the  moment,  while  we  consider  more  fully  the  lists  to 
which  Mr.  Dunshee  refers.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Albany 
Records,  i,  52,  which  Mr.  Dunshee  gives  as  his  reference  to  substan-. 
tiate  his  1633  statement,  bear  no  resemblance  to  a  list  of  officials. 
The  other  references,  Albany  Records,  ii,  13-15,  are  equally  far  from 
resembling  a  list  and  go  no  further  toward  establishing  Adam  Roe- 
lantsen's  connection  with  the  school  than  to  show  by  the  records  of  a 
certain  case  in  court  that  he  was  in  Fort  Amsterdam,  June  10, 1638. 

Before  we  ask  how  Mr.  Dunshee  came  to  make  such  statements,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  Mr.  O'Callaghan  and  Mr.  Brodhead. 
These  men  were  incomparably  the  best  students  in  Mr.  Dunshee's  day 
of  the  period  in  question.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Dunshee  wrote,  eadi 
published  a  history  covering  this  period ;  ^  each  issued  a  second  edition 
shortly  after  Mr.  Dunshee  wrote;  while  both  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Dun- 
shee's  work.  Neither  of  these  historians  in  either  edition  refers  to 
such  an  original  list  as  one  would  infer  from  Mr.  Dunshee  to  be  still 
extant.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  O'Callaghan  took  the  pains  to  compile 

1  O'CaIIasbaii'8  Hlstc^of  New  Netheriand,  toI.  1,  pp.  142. 180-1. 

s  The  translation  here  given  Is  O'Callaghan's  (i,  66),  which  is  better  than  Van  der  Kemp's. 

*  The  ''Strand  **  is  here  in  ICanhattan.  and  not  in  Holland. 

*  O'Callaghan,  op.  eit.,  1st  edition  1845,  2d  edition,  1855;  Brodhead,  History  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1st  edition  (v.  1)  1853, 2d  edltiOD  (do.)  1850. 
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such  lists.  The  one  for  Kieft's  administration  (1638-1647)  includes 
28  names  with  21  distinct  references  in  substantiation.^  It  may 
further  be  said  that  the  only  references  that  these  historians  give 
as  to  Adam  Roelantsen  at  the  time  in  question  are  to  the  declaration 
regarding  Grietje  Reyniers  and  to  the  case  in  court  above  referred  to. 

Considering  tiiat  Mr.  Dunshee  was  not  primarily  an  historian,  what 
is  more  natural  than  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  these  two  excel- 
lent works  which  had  but  recently  been  issued  when  he  wrote  t 
This,  we  find,  is  just  what  he  did.  In  a  footnote  Mr.  Dunshee  says  ^ 
that  the  contents  of  his  first  chapter  were  ^'cuUed  from  *  *  * 
Brodhead's  New  York,  and  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  work 
his  language  has  at  times  been  appropriated;"  while  in  Chapter  II  (in 
which  our  question  is  discussed)  occur  19  footnote  references  to 
O'Callaghan. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  probable  indebtedness  of  Mr.  Dunshee  to 
these  two  historians  in  the  construction  of  his  paragraphs  quoted 
above,  and  thus  to  show  that  O'Callaghan  is  Mr.  Dunshee's  actual 
authority  for  his  assertion  about  the  lists  of  company's  officials,  we 
show  herewith,  in  one  column,  Mr.  Dunshee's  statement's,  and  in  a 
parallel  column  what  seems  their  probable  source  in  Brodhead  and 
O'Callaghan : 


[Brodhead  and  O'Callaghan.] 

"1633  ♦  ♦  *  Director  general  of 
New  Netherland  was  Wouter  van  Twiller 
.  *  *  •  ym^  Twiller  arrived  at  Manhat- 
tan early  in  the  spring/' ' 

[In  O'Callaghan  we  find  for  1633  a  com- 
piled list  of  sixteen]  "officers  in  the  ser- 
*  vice  of  the  company"  [concluding  with] 
"at  Fort  Amsterdam,  at  which  place  the 
Rev.  Evaradus  Bogardns  officiated  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel/'    ♦    ♦    #4 

"Adam  Roelandsen,  'schoolmaster/  ar- 
rived *  *  *  about  the  same  time/'  * 
♦  *  ♦  "first  schoolmaster  in  New  Am- 
sterdam   *   *    *."• 

"Among  the  other  officers  and  servants 
of  the  company  [in  1638],  we  find*  mention 
made  of  *  *  *  [here  follow  twenty- 
six  names,  after  which  this  sentence:] 
The  Rev.  Evarardus  Bogardus  continued 
to  officiate  as  clergyman  at  Fort  Amster- 
dam where  Adam  Roelantsen  was  school- 
master."' 


[Donahee.] 

1633.— In  the  spring  of  1633,  Wouter 
van  Twiller  arrived  at  Manhattan,  as  the 
second  director  general  of  New  Nether- 
lands. In  the  enumeration  of  the  com- 
pany's officials  of  the  same  year,  Everar- 
dus  Bogardus  is  mentioned  as  officiating 
at  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  Adam  Roelandsen 
as  the  first  schoolmaster.* 


In  an  extended  list  of  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
in  1638,  Rev.  Everardus  Bogardus  is  again 
mentioned  as  minister  at  Fort  Amsterdam, 
where  Adam  Roelantsen  was  stUl  the 
schoolmaster.* 


I  Op.  eit.,  \,  181. 

«  Op.  eit.,  p.  17. 

>  Brodhead,  op.  eit.,  1,232-9. 

4  O'Callaghan,  op.  eft.,  1, 142. 

»/Nd.,p.lfi. 


•  IM.,  p.  141  (chapter  heading). 
7  md.,  p.  181. 

•  Dunshee,  op.  dt.  (Isted.),  p.  28-9. 
IMi.,p.7»^.   Italics  not  in  original. 
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The  reader  will  note  how  helpful  for  Mr.  Dunshee's  purpose  are 
the  words  ''still  the/'  introduced  by  him  into  the  last  sentence  taken 
from  O'Callaghan. 

Each  one  will  judge  for  himself  how  successful  has  been  this 
tracing  of  the  genesis  of  Mr.  Dunshee's  words.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  verdict  on  that  point;  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  no  such 
original  official  lists  known,  and  that  every  particle  of  known 
evidence,  connecting  or  tending  to  connect  Adam  Roelantsen  with 
the  school  on  Manhattan  (except  certain  documents  that  establish  the 
fact  of  his  presence  on  Manhattan  from  June,  1638),  is  included  in 
the  declaration  quoted  and  in  the  record  of  his  certification  at  Amster- 
dam given  above.^ 

Before  the  certification  record  was  known,  it  was  an  easy,  if  not 
very  compelling  inference,  that  Roelantsen,  who  was  schoolmaster  in 
1638,  had  held  that  position  from  the  time  of  his  coming,  which  was 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  in  1633.  Valentine,'  who  wrote  much 
on  Dutch  affairs,  frankly  restricts  our  knowledge  of  the  b^inning  of 
Roelantsen's  career  to  what  can  be  gained,  directly  and  by  inference, 
from  the  declaration  above  quoted.  And  Pratt,'  in  the  Annals  of 
PubUc  Education  in  New  York,  can  give  no  further  evidence.  But 
the  writers  on  educational  history  have  preferred  to  foUow  Dunshee, 
possibly  feeling  that  there  was  no  escape  from  such  explicit  references 
to  original  official  lists. 

With  this  preliminary  discussion  over,  let  us  now  take  up  our  evi- 
dence, the  certificate  record  of  August  4,  1637,  and  the  declaration  of 
October  13,  1638,  and  see  what  is  contained  explicitly  or  implicitly 
in  them: 

1.  Adam  Roelantsen  had  come  to  Manhattan  as  early  as  1633:  for 
what  purpose  and  with  what  business  we  do  not  know. 

2.  At  some  time  after  the  1633  episode  and  before  August  4,  1637, 
he  returned  to  HoUand.^ 

3.  On  August  4, 1637,  '^ Rolands"  was  examined  by  the  committee 
of  the  classis  and  duly  authorized  to  teach  for  the  West  India  Com- 
pany in  New  Netherland. 

4.  At  some  time  after  August  4,  1637,  and  before  June  10,  1638 
(using  the  law  court  records  above  referred  to),  he  left  Holland, 
arrived  in  Manhattan,  and  began  his  teaching  career. 

Postponing  the  consideration  of  some  other  points  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  let  us  now  endeavor  to  fix  more  exactly 
the  date  of  Roelantsen's  arrival  at  Fort  Amsterdam. 

1  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  the  preaent  archivist  of  the  New  York  State  LIhrary,  agrees  with  the  writer 
that ' '  There  are  no  original  lists  of  ofBcers  and  servants  of  the  West  India  Co.  for  1633  and  1638  in  existence/' 
and  txpnaAy  jostifles  him  in  using  the  sentoioe  above  to  which  this  footnote  is  given. 

>  Corporation  manual,  1863,  p.  559 

*  Lot,  cit.,  p.  4. 

*  Trips  to  Holland  were  oonmion  enough;  Rodantsen  seems  to  have  taken  two  such  trips  in  after  years 
(1646  and  1650). 
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Besides  the  court  record  of  June  10,  1638,  and  the  declaration  of 
October  13,  1638,  we  have  another  record  giving  an  agreement  to 
which  Adam  Roelantsen  was  a  party  and  bearing  the  date  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1638.  The  year  1638  of  this  date  must  be  rejected  in  favor 
of  1639  for  the  following  reasons.  The  record  of  this  agreement  is 
in  an  original  and  bound  volume  containing  the  register  of  the  pro- 
vincial secretary  from  the  b^inning  of  Kief t's  administration  (March, 
1638),  where  it  appears  between  instruments  of  December,  1638,  and 
February,  1639.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  this 
agreement  under  discussion  is  such  as  must  follow  the  lawsuit  of 
June  10,  1638;  which  date  is  in  its  turn  similarly  determined  by  con- 
ditions like  those  uiged  above.  With  this  instrument  put  into 
its  proper  place  of  January  27,  1639,  we  are  ready  to  consider  a 
certain  probable  line  of  evidence  as  to  the  more  exact  date  of  Roe- 
lantsen's  second  appearance  in  New  Netherland. 

When  we  recall  that  the  number  of  vessels  sailing  between  Holland 
and  Fort  Amsterdam  during  these  years  was  small,  and  that  the 
records,  beginning  with  Kieft's  administration,  are  fairly  continuous, 
we  are  authorized  to  ask  when  Roelantsen  could  probably  have 
reached  Fort  Amsterdam  after  his  certification  on  August  4,  1637. 
Mr.  van  Laer,  in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  says  that  Roelantsen 
"sailed  probably  either  in  den  Harink  {Herring)  with  Kieft,  or  else 
in  den  DolpTiijn  (Dolphin) ;  both  these  vessels  sailed  from  the  Texel 
in  September,  1637,  and  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of 
1638."  Mr.  van  Laer  elsewhere  ^  gives  the  date  on  which  the  HariTik 
arrived  as  March  28, 1638,'  and  in  the  letter  quoted  says  "presumably 
the  vessels  kept  together  all  the  way  over."  We  thus  seem  authorized 
to  fix  the  most  probable  date  when  Adam  Roelantsen  opened  his 
school  in  New  Amsterdam  at  a  time  slightly  after  March  28,  1638. 

Certain  other  interesting  suggestions  have  been  advanced  by  vari- 
ous writers  as  to  the  beginning  of  schools  on  Manhattan.  Some  have 
thought  it  probable  that  either  Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol  or  Jan  Huygen, 
comforters  of  the  sick  in  1626,  taught  a  parish  school  prior  to  Roelant- 
sen's  coming;  others  that  the  1637  certification  of  Roelantsen  was 
merely  the  conforming,  on  his  part,  to  some  newly  made  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  and  that  therefore  we  are  free  to  suppose  that  he  had 
then  been  teaching  on  Manhattan  since  1633;  and  still  others,  not 
able  to  give  name  and  date,  nevertheless  say  that  an  elementary 
school  in  New  Netherland  prior  to  1638  is  so  inherently  probable  that 
we  must  believe  that  such  a  school  was  estabUshed,  even  though  we 
can  not  point  to  the  specific  documentary  proof  therefor. 

Did  Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol  teach  school  in  connection  with  his  duties 
as  kranken-besoecker?    Of  course,  properly  speaking,  it  is  obligatory 

^  Van  Rensselaer-Bowier  MSS.,  p.  816.  >  See  also  O'Callaghan,  op.  cU.,  l,  180. 
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on  those  who  suggest  Elrol's  name  in  connection  with  the  schoolroom 
to  adduce  some  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  suggestion.  So  far  no 
specific  evidence  has  been  brought  forward;  but  there  has  been  a 
frequent  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  some  supposed  custom  and  ask 
whether  the  comforters  of  the  sick  did  not  customarily  teach  school, 
and  whether  the  mere  presence  on  Manhattan  of  a  kranken- 
besoecker — no  other  schoolmaster  being  at  hand — does  not  warrant 
the  presumption  that  the  kranken-besoecker  did  conduct  a  parish 
school.  It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  instructions 
of  kranken-besoecker  actually  included  the  duty  of  holding  school. 
On  the  last  point,  however,  the  evidence  is  directly  contradictory. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  Records  (pp.  96-97)  is  found  a  "  letter  of  instruc- 
tions for  siecken-troosters  (another  name  for  kranken-besoecker)  going 
to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  etc.,''  drawn  up  in  1636  by  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  which  gives  in  accessible  form  the  duties  of  the  kranken- 
besoecker.  Even  a  casual  reading  of  this  will  show  that  no  school- 
keeping  was  contemplated  in  these  instructions.  But  more  impor- 
tant to  our  point  is  the  fact  that  the  identical  instructions  given  to 
Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol  himself  by  the  consistory  of  Amsterdam, 
December  7, 1623,  are  now  available.  Before  we  present  them  to  the 
reader,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word  about  such  instruc- 
tions, and  the  connection  of  the  Amsterdam  consistory  with  them. 
Dr.  A.  Eekhof  has  pubUshed  (1910)  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol  in  which  he  gives  such  source  selections  from 
the  minutes  of  the  consistory  of  Amsterdam  as  show  the  work  of  the 
consistory  in  sending  out  ministers,  kranken-besoeckers,  and  school- 
masters. The  selections  show  in  detail  what  we  have  already  known 
in  general,  that  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  the  consistory  of  Amsterdam  that  exercised  immediate  ecclesias- 
tical control  over  the  East  and  West  India  church  affairs.  Later  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  assumed  and  directed  this  work.  Among  the 
data  presented  in  Dr.  Eekhof 's  book  is  an  abstract  of  the  '^Copie- 
Boek"  of  the  consistory  from  1589  to  1635,  in  which  is  included, 
among  other  things,  a  Ust  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  several 
men  sent  out  imder  the  auspices  of  the  consistory.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  acts  of  the  consistory,  we  here  present  in 
shortened  form  a  portion  of  one  page  (viii)  of  the  abstract: 

23  Dec.  1610.  D.  Caeparus  Conradi  WiltonB  was  sent  with  instxuctions  as  minister 
to  the  East  Indies. 

23  Dec.  1610.  Willem  Van  Langenhaven  was  sent  with  instructions  as  school- 
master to  the  East  Indies. 

31  March,  1611.    Gillie  Hendriexsz  was  sent  as  schoolmaster  to  the  East  Indies. 

[Undated.]    A  letter  about  certain  disputed  questions. 

8  Dec.  1611.  Copy  of  instructions  for  Josia  Bacx  as  zieckentrooster  to  the  East 
Indies.    The  same  for  Abraham  Van  Loo  (with  power  to  baptize). 
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8  Dec.  1611.  Copy  of  inBtructioiiB  for  Lubbert  Claiasz  as  schoolmaster  to  the  East 
Indies. 

3  July,  1612.  Copy  of  instructions  for  Me3mart  Assueri  as  kranken-besoecker  to 
Guinea  with  authority  to  baptize. 

It  is  evident  from  this  abstract  that  the  instructions  not  only 
differentiated  the  general  activities  of  minister,  kranken-besoecker, 
and  schoolmaster  from  each  other,  but  even  went  into  closer  details, 
such  as  to  say,  for  instance,  whether  the  kranken-besoecker  was  also 
authorized  to  baptize.  Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  warranted 
in  concluding  that  the  presumption  is  against  KroFs  keeping  school, 
unless  he  were  specifically  authorized  so  to  do.  That  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  whether  Krol's  instructions  included  school- 
keeping,  we  present  herewith  a  translation  of  them  as  they  appear  in 
Dr.  Eekhof's  book: 

7  Dec.  1623.  Copy  of  instructions  for  Pieter  Bonnissen,  who  will  journey  to  the 
East  Indies  as  a  kranken-besoecker.  An  instruction  of  the  same  content  has  been 
handed  to  Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol.    It  reads,  word  for  word,  as  follows: 

As  it  has  been  found  needful  and  edifying  that  on  board  the  ships  saiUng 
to  the  West  Indies  there  be  appointed  persons  who  may  read  from  God's  holy 
word  and  from  books  of  the  reformed  ministry  something  good  for  the  edifica- 
tion [of  the  people],  who  may  privately  exhort  the  people  to  salvation,  may 
instruct  in  their  illness  those  who  fall  sick  on  shipboard,  and  may  comfort 
them.  So  by  the  consistory  of  this  city,  who  are  charged  thereto  by  the 
classis,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  noble  lords,  directors  of  the 
West  India  Company,  is  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  named  Pieter  Bonnissen, 
appointed  as  kranken-besoecker  to  the  end  aforesaid.  And  that  the  same 
therefore  may  be  recognized  by  everyone,  and  that  he  may  know  how  he  shall 
have  to  behave  himself  in  this  service,  these  credentials  are  given  him  in  the 
letter  of  instruction.  The  points  according  to  which  he  shall  have  to  regulate 
himself  in  this  service  are  the  following: 

First,  he  shall  every  morning  and  evening,  also  before  and  after  dinner, 
make  the  customary  prayers. 

Second,  he  shall,  when  needed  and  required,  zealously  instruct  and  comfort 
all  sick. 

Third,  he  shall  privately  admonish  with  God's  word  all  who  desire  such 
admonition  or  who  may  need  it. 

Fourth,  he  shall  at  the  appointed  times  read  from  God's  word  or  from  the 
books  of  the  reformed  ministry  some  chapters  or  a  sermon. 

All  of  which  things  the  aforesaid  Pieter  Bonnisz.  shall  fulfil  diligentiy  and 
in  the  most  edifying  manner,  and  he  shall  dischazge  these  duties  in  a  Christian 
and  God-fearing  manner,  so  that  he  may  edify  the  people  both  by  word  and 
manner  without  assuming  to  himself  anything  else  that  belongs  to  the  preach- 
ing office  under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  Thus  done  in  the  meeting  of  the 
consistory  at  Amsterdam;  in  witness  thereof  the  seal  is  afiixed  and  this  sub- 
scribed by  us  the  7th  December,  1623,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  all: 

Rudolphus  Petri,  Praeses. 
Jacobus  Triglandius,  Scriba. 
D.  van  den  Emden,  Elder.* 

^  Eektaof,  op.  eit.,  pp.  x,  xl. 
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And  with  the  aame  inatnictionfl  was  Bastiaeii  Jansz.  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  7  Decem- 
ber, 1623.  As  Bastiaen  Jansen  has  fallen  sick,  so  is  Genyt  Pieterz  sent  in  his  place. 
With  these  same  instructions  did  Bastiaen  Jansz.,  after  recovered  health,  journey  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  25th  of  January,  1624.> 

It  is  evident  that  school-keeping  was  not  included  in  Krol's  instruc- 
tions; and  from  what  we  have  alre^^dy  seen,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion 
that  if  he  had  been  expected  to  keep  school  he  would  have  been  so 
instructed.  To  complete  the  discussion  we  may  include  two  or  three 
other  references.  In  1634  Krol  was  examined  before  a  notary  at 
Amsterdam.  The  first  question  and  answer  in  this  examination  are 
pertinent  here. 

In  what  capacity  and  for  how  long  was  he  in  the  service  of  the  West  India  Company 
in  New  Netherland? 

He  states  that  he  set  out  as  comforter  of  the  sick  and  made  a  voyage  and  stay  of 
7)  months  in  that  country.  He  went  out  for  the  second  time  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  after  he  had  been  away  about  15  months,  he  was  appointed  to  the  directorship  at 
Fort  Orange  [Albany]  on  the  North  River,  and  held  tJie  same  for  three  years.  The 
third  time  he  went  out  again  to  the  beet  of  his  recollection,  served  again  for  about 
two  years.  After  which  he  was  elected  director  general  of  New  Netherland  at  Fort 
Amsterdam  on  the  Island  of  Manhates    *    *    *    and  served  in  this  office  13  months.' 

Clearly  then  there  could  be  no  school-keeping  by  Krol  on  Manhattan 
unless  during  the  ''stay  of  H  months''  in  1624,'  and  the  15  months  in 
1625-6.^  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  there  was  much  need  of  a 
school  on  Manhattan  at  either  time.  The  first  serious  attempt  at 
colonization  in  New  Netherland  (1623)  had  brought  about  30  families 
from  Holland  and  scattered  them  over  a  wide  area;  18  families  were 
sent  to  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  some  settled  Wallabout,  others  were 
stationed  at  the  South  River,  ''two  families  and  six  men"  went  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  eight  men  were  left  at  Manhattan.*  Evi- 
dently there  was  no  school  during  the  "stay  of  7}  months"  (1624). 
In  1625  "six  entire  families"  and  other  settlers  were  sent,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  Krol  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Orange  that  Fort  Amster- 
dam was  built  and  the  18  families  were  brought  down  from  Fort 
Orange  to  Manhattan.  So  that  it  seems  impossible  that  EjtoI  could 
have  done  any  teaching  during  his  second  stay  on  Manhattan. 
Taking  into  joint  consideration  the  presumption  that  Krol  would  not 
teach  since  he  was  not  so  authorized,  and  the  fact  that  there  could 
not  have  been  any  demand  for  teaching  on  Manhattan  during  his 
service  as  kranken-besoecker,  we  seem  authorized  to  dismiss  as  too 
baseless  for  serious  consideration  any  thought  of  Krol's  serving  as 
schoolmaster. 

1  Eekhof,  op.  cU.^  p.  xU. 

*  Van  ReoMelaer- Bowler  IfSS.,  p.  302;  ef.  Sekbof,  op^eli.,  p.  xinri. 

*  Ettkhof,  op.  dt,  p.  xxili. 
«/M.,p.35fl. 

*  BrodbeMl,  op.  eU.,  I,  ISO  St, 
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As  for  Jan  Huygen,  we  read  as  follows  in  the  same  consistory 
minutes: 

2  April,  1626.  Jan  Huygen  having  been  an  elder  in  Cleve,  and  by  the  same  [certain 
before-mentioned  men]  examined  and  judged  capable,  shall  also  be  recommended 
and  proposed  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  aiecken-trooster.' 

No  detailed  instructions  are  given,  but  we  are  authorized  to  suppose 
that  the  customary  instructions  held  in  this  case,  and  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  contained  no  reference  to  school-keeping.  Beyond  this,  Httle  is 
known  of  Huygen.  He  and  Krol  are  mentioned  together  in  1626  as 
*' comforters  of  the  sick,  who,  whilst  waiting  a  clergyman,  read  to  the 
commonalty  there  on  Sundays  from  texts  of  the  Scripture,  with 
notes  and  comment."  * 

D?  Michaelius,  in  his  well-known  letter  (11  Aug.,  1628),  refers  to 
'Hhe  storekeeper  of  the  company,  Jan  Huygen,"  in  such  connection 
as  to  make  it  practicaUy  certain  that-  the  kranken-besoecker  had  by 
that  time  become  ^ '  the  storekeeper  of  the  company."  It  would  seem 
improbable,  therefore,  both  from  the  contrary  presumption,  as  with 
EjtoI,  and  from  this  direct  evidence  of  another  occupation,  that 
Huygen  taught  school  during  his  service  as  siecken-trooster  on 
Manhattan. 

But  may  it  not  be  that  Adam  Roelantsen  really  began  to  teach  on 
Manhattan  in  1633  and  only  went  for  certification  to  Holland  in  1637, 
because  of  the  new  regulations  promulgated  the  preceding  year  I 
To  this  plausible-sounding  question  a  sufficient  answer  would  seem 
to  be  that,  presumptively,  no  man  teaches  first  and  is  certificated 
afterwards,  and  that  accordingly  those  who  wish  to  claim  that 
Roelantsen  taught  before  he  was  certificated  should  present  some 
positive  evidence  to  that  effect.  Moreover,  the  mere  presence  in 
New  Netherland  of  Roelantsen  in  1633  is  far  from  being  a  positive 
indication  that  he  had  charge  of  the  school.  A  more  convincing 
answer,  however,  to  the  question  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  con- 
sistory of  Amsterdam.  We  have  seen  enough  from  the ' '  Copie-Boek ' ' 
of  this  consistory  to  show  that  there  existed  in  Amsterdam  prior  to 
1636  a  competently  authorized  body  to  examine  and  send  forth  minis- 
ters, kranken-besoeckers,  and  schoolmasters.  We  have  seen  further 
that  this  body  i^id  send  to  New  Netherland  two  kranken-beeoeckers 
and  one  minister,'  and,  still  further,  that  it  kept  a  list  of  the  men 
authorized  by  it  to  fill  these  various  positions.  If,  then,  Roelantsen 
or  any  one  else  taught  school  in  New  Netherland  in  an  official  capacity 
during  the  period  under  consideration,  we  ought  to  find  a  record  of  it 
either  in  the  minutes  of  the  consistory  or  in  those  of  the  classis.  Li 
the  case  of  the  consistory,  Dr.  Eekhof 's  book  furnishes  us  a  list  cover- 


1  Eelchof,  op.  eit.,  p.  xxlii. 

t  Jameson,  Narratlyes  of  New  Netherland,  p.  83.    Cf.  Eekhof,  p.  34. 

s  I>9  Ificbaelius;  see  Eod.  Rec,  pp.  64, 66;  Eekhof,  op.  dt.,  p.  xzIt. 
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ing  the  period  from  1589  to  1635,  while  the  Ecclesiastical  Records 
give  the  American  data  of  the  classis  from  1632.  But  no  reference  is 
made  in  either  to  any  schoohnaster  for  New  Netherland  prior  to  the 
certification  of  Roelantsen  in  1637.  We  seem  thus  authorized  to  say 
with  some  considerable  degree  of  certainty  that  there  was  no  official 
schoolmaster  in  New  Netherland  prior  to  the  date  already  assigned  in 
the  first  part  of  this  chapter  for  the  beginning  of  Adam  Roelantsen's 
term  of  service. 

But,  after  all,  is  not  the  existence  of  a  school  in  New  Netherland 
prior  to  1638  so  inherently  probable  as  to  force  us  to  believe  that 
existence,  even  though  no  specific  data  can  be  adduced  to  show  its 
actual  presence  ?  While  this  question  is  in  a  way  more  vague  than 
either  of  the  preceding  two,  there  is  much  to  commend  it.  In  favor 
of  the  suggestion  can  be  urged  the  general  interest  of  the  Dutch  in 
education,  shown,  for  example,  by  the  schoolmasters  we  saw  above 
sent  to  the  East  Indies  in  1611.  Moreover,  the  clause  in  the  charter 
of  freedoms  and  exemptions  of  1629,  while  having  no  legal  force  on 
Manhattan,  still  seems  to  indicate  that  the  West  India  Company  was 
interested  in  schools;  and  it  would  seem  a  peculiar  inconsistency  for 
the  company  to  demand  of  subordinate  colony  makers  more  than  it 
was  willing  to  do  itself.  Furthermore,  there  were  quite  possibly  at 
least  50  children  about  Fort  Amsterdam  for  some  years  prior  to  1638. 
Finally,  a  certain  contemporaneous  document  seems  to  demand  the 
actual  presence  of  a  school.  A  marriage  contract  drawn  up  "in  New 
Netherland  on  the  Island  of  Manhates  [sic]  and  at  Fort  Amsterdam, 
the  last  of  April  anno  1632,"  referring  to  "resel  [Rachel]  Vienje  and 
Jan  Vienje,  both  minor  children''  of  the  bride  by  a  former  marriage, 
states  that  the  contracting  parties  agree  "to  cloche  and  rear  the 
above-named  children  as  children  ought  to  be,  to  keep  them  at  school, 
to  teach  them  a  trade  as  good  parents  ought  to  do."*  Now,  would 
these  people  promise  to  keep  their  children  at  school  if  there  were  no 
schools  available  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  face  an  absolute 
absence  of  evidence  as  to  any  particular  school  or  schoolmaster,  and 
further,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  good  grounds  for  concluding  that 
no  official  schoolmaster  was  licensed  prior  to  1637.  We  might  sur- 
mise that  there  was  a  private  school,  but  this  would  be  mere  surmise; 
there  is  no  evidence  for  it. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  now  known  concerning  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  first  school  in  Netherland  we  seem  forced  to  make  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  The  earliest  known  schoolmaster  in  New  Netherland  was  Adam 
Boelantsen. 

1  N.  Y.  Col.  MSB.,  1,  6.    The  provisions  of  this  marriage  contract  may,  however,  have  been  set  down 
rather  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  Imitation  of  the  Holland  custom. 

28311''— 12 1 
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2.  He  was  licensed  to  teach  August  4,  1637,  and  began  his  school 
in  Manhattan  probably  not  earlier  than  April  1,  1638. 

3.  It  is  improbable  that  there  was  any  official  schoolmaster  licensed 
for  New  Netherland  prior  to  August  4,  1637,  and  it  is  accordingly 
improbable  that  there  was  any  official  school  prior  to  the  one  opened 
in  1638. 

4.  It  is  improbable  that  either  Basteaen  Jansz.  Exol  or  Jan  Huygen 
ever  taught  in  Manhattan. 

5.  It  is  impossible  either  to  affirm  or  deny  that  there  was  a  private 
school  on  Manhattan  prior  to  1638. 

6.  The  year  1633  has  no  known  or  even  probable  significance  in 
the  school  history  of  New  Netherland. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

THE  MASTERS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM.' 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  study  made  by  Mr.  Dunshee  of  the  public 
elementary  school  of  New  Amsterdam,  many  points  in  the  history 
of  the  school  yet  remain  unsettled.  The  terms  of  service  of  the 
successive  masters,  for  example,  are  ahnost  as  difficult  to  fix  as  was 
the  date  of  the  first  school.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  On  the  one 
hand  the  material  that  has  come  to  light  since  Mr.  Dunshee  wrote, 
and  on  the  other  the  recklessness  of  statement  found  in  some  of  his 
successors,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  the  conclusions 
hitherto  reached  regarding  the  history  of  this  school  during  the  Dutch 
period  demand  close  scrutiny.  In  particular  the  reputation  of  all 
the  schoolmasters  of  New  Amsterdam  has  suffered  through  an 
unwarranted  emphasis  upon  the  shortcomings  of  one.  The  recent 
publication  of  the  new  material  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Records  gives 
opportunity  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

Of  Adam  Roelantsen's  service  in  the  schoolroom  next  to  nothing 
is  known.  What  salary  he  received,  and  from  what  soiu*ce  it  came, 
can  only  be  surmised  from  facts  to  be  brought  out  in  connection  with 
his  successors.  In  fact,  practically  nothing  can  be  said  directly  of  his 
school  keeping.  As  to  his  private  life  more  is  known.  He  was 
married  at  least  twice.  His  first  wife  was,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  Roelantsen,  a  widow  with  a  daughter.  The  first  reference  to 
Roelantsen  recorded  in  this  country  (June  10,  1638)  is  of  a  suit 
brought  by  his  stepdaughtier's  husband,  Cors  Pietersen,  for  the 
balance  of  her  patrimony.  The  court  "decided  that  fl.  12.  10  stivers 
are  still  due  to  Cors  Pieterben  and  no  more."  *  This  lawsuit  is  the 
first  of  many  in  which  Adam  figured,  not  usually  to  his  credit.  The 
following  August  (19th  and  26th)  he  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
tangled  slander  suits  that  could  be  imagined.  He  had,  it  seemed, 
stated  in  some  quarrel  that  ''he  did  not  care  about  the  country  and 
the  council."  This  being  publicly  reported,  he  brought  suit  for 
slander  against  the  reporter,  but  unsuccessfully.  Then  he  brought 
suit  against  three  others,  apparently  for  testifying  against  him.    Two 

>  For  convenience  sake  we  shall  call  the  company's  settlement  on  Manhattan  by  its  final  name  of  New 
Amsterdam,  although  not  until  16S2  was  it  officially  so  denoted. 
«N.Y.Col.MSS.,l7.,  11. 
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of  the  defendants  in  turn  brought  suit  against  him.  In  one  of  the 
latter  suits  he  admitted  ''in  the  presence  of  the  court  that  he  hath 
nothing  to  say  against  the  pltff.  and  knows  and  esteems  him  to  be  an 
honest  man."  In  another,  the  parties  were  ''condemned  each  to 
pay  25  stivers  to  the  poor."  One  of  the  men  slandering  him  was 
similarly  fined.^  In  another  slander  suit  a  little  later  a  certain 
woman,  named  in  the  records  "fair  Aleeta,"  and  Adam  were  "ordered 
to  cease  slandering  one  another  on  pain  of  being  fined." '  In  a  worse 
case,  "after  defendant  had  acknowledged  that  he  knew  nothing 
against  the  plaintiff's  wife,  and  nevertheless  had  slandered  her,  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  fl.  2.  10  to  the  poor."  • 

Of  aU  Roelantsen's  suits  probably  that  for  washing  has  excited 
most  comment: 

On  Thursday  being  the  20th  of  September  (1640),  Adam  Roelantsen,  plaintifl  againat 
Gilles  de  Voocht,  defendant,  for  a  bill  for  washing.  Plaintiff  demands  payment  for 
washing  defendant's  linen.  Defendant  says  the  only  objection  he  offers  to  the  pay- 
ment for  washing  is  that  the  year  is  not  yet  expired. 

Ordered  plaintiff  to  fulfill  the  contract,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  demand 
payment.^ 

So  far  as  at  present  appears,  the  record  here  given  teUs  all  that  is 
known  of  this  matter.  There  is  no  evidence  in  this  that  tlie  school- 
master had  given  up  the  public  school  to  run  a  public  laundry. 

In  1642  Roelantsen  engaged — 

Ian  Teunissen  to  build  a  house  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  an  eight- 
foot  story  under  the  beams,  the  end  cross  beams  resting  on  corbels,  all  hewn  square, 
the  house  enclosed  all  around  with  clapboards,  and  covered  with  a  good  reed  roof 
such  as  shall  bo  proper,  a  tight  ceiling  of  clapboards,  three  square  windows,  two 
outer  doors,  one  portal,  one  pantry,  one  bedstead,  a  winding  staircase  to  ascend  to  the 
garret;  the  part  of  the  chimney  that  projects  above  (the  house)  to  be  of  wood  and  the 
chimney  to  be  provided  with  a  mantel  piece;  a  passage  way  three  feet  wide,  with  a 
partition. 

Which  house  aforesaid  he,  Ian  Teunissen,  promises  to  deliver  buOt  and  properly 
covered  in  the  aforesaid  form  on  the  first  of  August  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  carolus  guilders,  Hollands,  payable  by  Adam  Roelantsen  one-half  when  the 
lumber  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  house  shall  be  brought  on  the  ground 
where  the  house  is  to  stand;  the  other  half  when  the  house  shall  be  properly  com- 
pleted.' 

Apparently  the  house  was  delivered  on  time,  for  we  find  Roelantsen 
selling  on  August  8  what  may  well  have  been  his  old  house.  .  This 
house,  "only  the  building  and  not  the  grounds,"  together  with  '*  half 
the  vegetables  which  are  growing  at  present"  in  the  garden  brought 
him  90  guilders.'  A  year  later  (on  August  7,  1643),  in  accordance 
with  the  newly  adopted  rule  of  the  company,  he  patented  what  was 
probably  the  lot  that  he  had  hitherto  occupied.     The  description  of 

» N.  Y.  Col.  MSB.,  Iv,  17-18.  « Ibid.,  p.  74.  » IMd.,  ii,  7. 

«  /6W.,  p.  30.  i  Ibid.,  p.  77.  « Ibid.,  U,  28. 
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this  lot  as  given  in  the  patent^  and  in  a  deed  of  sale'  (December  2, 
1646)  is  such  as  to  allow  the  fixing  of  the  probable  site  of  Roelantsen's 
home.'  Since  the  Dutch  schoolmaster  of  those  times  usually  taught 
in  his  dwelling,  as  we  shall  later  discuss,  this  has  been  taken  to  be 
the  site  of  the  earliest  known  school  in  Manhattan;  and  a  tablet  to 
mark  the  site  has  been  placed  (1910)  on  the  Produce  Exchange  on 
Stone  Street  by  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  New  York. 

How  long  Roelantsen  taught  in  the  New  Amsterdam  school  is  a 
question  the  difficulty  of  which  far  exceeds  its  importance.  But  as 
his  leayiog  has  been  publicly  fixed  at  1639  ^  upon  what  seems  to  be 
insufficient  data,  an  examination  of  the  evidence  becomes  necessary. 
So  far  as  appears,  the  only  basis  for  the  fixing  of  this  1639  date  is  a 
statement  in  O'CaUaghan's  History  of  New  Netherland,'  that  ''Adam 
Roelantsen  van  Hamelwaerd,  previously  schoolmaster  at  New 
Amsterdam,"  settled  at  Rensselaerswyck  (Albany)  in  1639.  The 
statement  is  made  without  substantiating  footnotes  other  than  a 
general  prefatory  remark  that  the  list  was  ''compiled  from  the  books 
of  monthly  wages  and  other  manuscripts."  It  contains  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  abundantly  established  fact  that  Adam  Roelantsen 
was  not  van  (from)  Hamelwaerd,  but  from  (van)  Dockum.*  In  no 
known  instance  is  Roelantsen  assigned  to  any  other  place  than 
Dockum,  which  is  widely  separated  from  Hamelwaerd.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  known  dates  of  the  presence  of  Roelantsen  in  New 
Amsterdam  made  any  settling  in  Rensselaerswyck  improbable,  and 
render  his  extended  stay  there  impossible.^  The  examination  of  the 
records  to  which  O'CaUaghan  had  access  is  of  course  the  final  means 
of  deciding  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  question.  Fortunately 
this  examination  has  been  made,  and  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Mr. 
van  Laer,  who  prepared  a  list  of  settlers,  similar  to  O'CaUaghan's,  for 
the  Van  Rensselaer-Bowier  Manuscripts.  In  a  letter"  to  the  writer 
he  says:  "I  examined  page  by  page  all  the  account  books,  court 
records,  and  other  papers  for  that  period  that  have  been  preserved 
among  the  Rensselaerswyck  Manuscripts,  but  found  no  Adam 
Roelantsen  van  Hamelwaerd  mentioned  ♦  *  ♦.  I  axn  confident 
that  he  (O'CaUaghan)  made  a  mistake." 

Thus  setting  aside  the  1639  date  as  unfounded,  we  ask  for  a  more 
probable  date  of  the  termination  of  Roelantsen's  teaching  career. 

I  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  O  G,  p.  86. 

I  JUtf.,  U,  153. 

I  See  Innes,  J.  H.,  New  Amsterdam  and  Its  People,  p.  63. 

*  This  date  appears  on  a  bronie  tablet  erected  In  1883  in  the  school  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.   See 
Dunshee,  op.  eit.,  p.  279. 

•  For  Instances  see  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  1,  30,  254;  U,  7,  93;  lU,  72;  It,  17. 

T  The  known  d^tes  covering  this  period  are  Oct.  13, 1638  (N.  Y.  Col.  M8S.,  i,  50);  Jan.  13, 1639  {UM.,  iv,  30); 
Aug.  9, 1640  (iMd.,iy,  74);  Sept.  20, 1640  iibid.,  iv,  77). 
■  Ofdateliar.3,1909. 
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The  apparent  successor  to  Roelantsen  was  Jan  Stevensen.  In  a 
letter  of  September  2,  1648,  I>  Backenis  wrote  to  the  classis:  ''Mas* 
ter  Jan  Stevensen,  who  has  served  the  company  here  as  a  faithful 
schoolmaster  and  reader  for  six  or  seven  consecutive  years  *  *  * 
is  now  leaving  for  home."^  Accepting  this  at  its  face  value,  for 
Stevensen's  career  is  abundantly  substantiated,  we  fix  by  simple 
subtraction  the  beginning  of  Stevensen's  connection  with  the  New 
Amsterdam  school  at  1641  or  1642.  The  spring  of  1642  would  give 
six  and  a  half  years  for  Stevensen's  term,  which  fits  sufficiently  well 
with  the  Domine's ''  six  or  seven  "  years.  Shall  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  Roelantsen  served  until  his  successor  took  up  his  work?  Our 
knowledge  of  the  period  is  so  slight  that  any  conclusion  at  all  seems 
hazardous,  though  certain  considerations  help  us.  The  four  years' 
term  of  service  that  the  spring  of  1642  would  give  to  Roelantsen  car- 
ries with  it  some  independent  probability  derived  from  similar  service 
elsewhere.  Annual  appointments,  on  account  of  the  long  time  of  the 
passage  to  and  from  New  Netherland,  were  naturaUy  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  Van  Rensselaers  generally  contracted  for  three  years, 
sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  for  six  years.^  The  South  River 
term  was  fixed  for  four  years,*  and  what  little  we  know  about  the 
customs  of  the  West  India  Company  in  this  regard  points  also  to  four- 
year  contracts.  Thus  a  schoolmaster  in  1646  was  appointed  by  the 
company  to  Curasao  for  four  years  ;^  schoolmaster  Vestensz  at  New 
Amsterdam  was  probably  appointed  for  the  same  term ; '  D?  Backerus, 
appointed  in  1642,  and  D?  Selyns,  in  1660,  each  had  a  contract  term 
of  four  years.'  We  may  add  that  no  contradiction  to  the  four-year 
term  is  seen  in  Stevensen's  "six  or  seven  consecutive  years,"  since 
the  formal  request  that  D?  Backerus  and  others  made  for  dismission 
after  the  contract  time  had  been  fulfilled  shows  that  service  was  not 
to  stop,  ipso  facto,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  upon.^ 

Accepting  then,  tentatively,  four  years  as  the  probable  term  of 
service  in  the  company's  contracts,  we  get,  by  counting  forward  the 
fuU  term  from  the  beginning  of  Roelantsen's  work  as  previously  deter- 
mined, the  spring  of  1642  as  the  close  of  his  teaching  career.  Counting 
backward  six  and  a  half  years  ("six  or  seven")  from  the  close  of 
Stevensen's  service  (September,  1648),  we  get  as  the  b^inning  of  his 
career  the  spring  of  1642.  That  these  two  dates,  fixed  by  independent 
lines  of  reasoning,  should  coincide,  carries  with  it  some  force  of  prob- 

*  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  237. 

*  Van  Renaselaer-Bowier  MSS.,  pp.  176, 179, 186. 195, 250, 256, 258, 675, 677, 678, 679;  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  309. 

*  O'Callaghan,  Laws  of  New  Netherland,  p.  272. 

*  John  Walraven;  he  was  also  and  primaillj  sleeken-trooster,  voorieser  and  vooxsanger.    See  EocL 
Reo.,  pp.  202, 212. 281. 

*  Eocl.  Rec.,  pp.  2n,  325, 331, 333;  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  zlv,  122-123. 
>  EocL  Rec.,  pp.  235, 540. 

V  Ibid,,  pp.  223, 226,  235, 239,  333,  335,  336,  337,  MtL 
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ability.  It  may  be  added  that  nothing  in  the  record  prevents  the 
acceptance  of  this  date.  Roelantsen  was  apparently  in  the  Province 
until  some  years  afterwards.^ 

Furthermore,  the  records  are  sufficiently  full  to  give  some  weight 
to  an  argumerUfwm  e  sUerUio  that  the  school  once  begun  was  not 
allowed  to  lapse.  This  consideration  is  strengthened  by  recorded 
solicitude  on  account  of  the  absence  of  schools  in  the  West  India 
Company's  colony  of  Brazil,  both  before  and  after  the  period  in 
question,  but  with  no  such  solicitude  for  New  Netherland.* 

Having  now  before  us,  first,  the  unsatisf actoriness  of  O'Callaghan's 
1639  date  as  the  close  of  Roelantsen's  connection  with  the  New 
Amsterdam  school;  second,  the  proof  that  Stevensen  began  his  career 
about  the  spring  of  1642;  third,  the  presumption  that  the  school  was 
kept  up  continuously;  fourth,  the  apparently  continuous  presence  of 
Roelaptsen  in  New  Amsterdam;  and  fifth,  a  reasonable  probability 
that  the  West  India  Company's  contract  term  was  four  years,  we 
conclude  after  this  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  that  the  probabilities 
point,  perhaps  not  strongly  but  still  unmistakably,  to  the  spring  of 
1642  as  the  close  of  Roelantsen's  service  and  the  beginning  of  Ste- 
vensen's. 

As  Adam  Roelantsen  is  the  first  and  best  known  of  these  school- 
masters, it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  his  career  after  he  gave  up 
the  school.  O'CaUaghan  states  in  the  Register  of  New  Netherland 
(p.  31)  that  Roelantsen  was  weighmaster  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1643. 
But  Mr.  Van  Laer  thinks  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  state- 
ment.' In  1646,  while  Roelantsen  was  away  in  Holland,  his  wife 
died,  leaving  several  children.  The  director  and  council  accordingly 
appointed  '*the  four  nearest  neighbors"  (among  them  *'Jan  Steven- 
sen,  schoolmaster")  ''curators  over  the  children  and  property"  "until 
the  arrival  of  the  father  or  some  news  of  him."  ^  When  Roelantsen 
came,  he  was  straightway  arrested  on  chaises  of  violating  the  cus- 
toms law  and  for  his  old  failing  of  slander,^  this  time  uttered  in 
Amsterdam.  From  both  charges  he  seems  to  have  been  cleared, 
only,  however,  to  be  sued  immediately  for  the  passage  over  for 
himself  and  his  son.  But  in  this  the  plaintiff  was  at  fault,  for  the 
evidence  showed  '  'that  Skipper  Haye  had  agreed  at  Amsterdam  with 
Adam  Roelantsen  that  he  should  be  allowed  his  board  and  the 
freight  of  his  chest  on  condition  that  he  would  perform  a  seaman's 
work  on  shipboard."  While  the  chief  boatswain  himself  declared 
"  that  the  skipper  said  on  board  the  ship  that  he  did  not  require  any 

>  Dates  addittonal  to  those  already  given  are  June  20, 1641  (N.  Y.  Col.  MSB.,  It,  07);  July  31,  IML  (Otf.^, 
354);  Aug.  8, 1641  (<Md.,  Iv,  08);  Feb.  7, 1642 (<MI.,  11, 7);  Aug.  8, 1642 (iMd..  11, 26),  etc. 

« 1638,  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc..  \,  106;  1643,  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  170-1;  1646,  ihfd.,  p.  106 

>  Private  letter  to  the  author,  liar.  3, 1000.  . 
«N.  Y.Col.MSS.,11,248. 

» im.,  iv,  264. 
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board  money  from  Adam's  son,  because  he  said  the  prayers."  ^  The 
pronoun  is  a  bit  puzzling,  but  probably  it  was  the  son  who  '  'said  the 
prayers." 

In  December,  1646,  Roelantsen  was  arrested  for  an  attempt 
'  'forcibly  to  violate  Harck  Sybaltsen's  wife  in  her  own  house."  After 
hearing  the  evidence  the  court  decided  that  such  conduct  could  not 
''be  tolerated  or  suffered  in  a  country  where  justice  is  wont  to  be 
maintained,"  and  condemned  "the  above-named  Adam  Roelantsen 
to  be  taken  to  the  place  where  justice  is  usually  executed  and  there 
to  be  scourged  with  rods  and  then  to  be  banished  from  the  country 
as  an  example  to  others."  However,  "in  consideration  that  the 
culprit  is  burdened  with  four  motherless  children  and  the  cold  winter 
is  at  hand,  the  honorable  director  and  council  have  postponed  the 
execution  to  a  more  convenient  occasion,  when  the  criminal  must 
depart."  * 

For  some  reason  the  sentence  was  never  executed.  Perhaps  the 
confusion  at  the  end  of  Kieft's  administration,  the  quarrel  of  Kieft 
with  D?  Bogardus,  and  the  change  in  the  administration  to  Stuyve- 
sant  CMay  11,  1647)  so  occupied  pubhc  attention  that  Roelantsen 
was  forgotten.  Or  possibly — to  use  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing — 
Roelantsen  had  a  "pull"  of  some  sort  with  the  new  director  general, 
for  within  a  very  few  weeks  after  Stuyvesant's  arrival  we  find  the 
director  and  council  (June  14)  solemnly  appointing  this  justly  con- 
denmed  malefactor  to  assist  as  provost  in  the  administration  of 
justice.' 

Two  months  later  the  new  provost's  superior  officer  stationed  him 
at  the  door  of  the  tavern  to  keep  watch.  But  the  crowd  inside  prov- 
ing too  inviting,  Roelantsen  joined  them.  His  superior  called  out: 
"  'What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why  do  you  not  watch  at  the  door  I' 
Thereupon  Adam  answered,  there  was  nothing  to  watch.  Upon 
which  his  superior  said,  'You  are  my  servant,  you  must  wait  at  the 
door;'  and  at  the  same  time  struck  said  Roelantsen  twice  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  cried,  'Throw  the  blackguard  out  of  doors.' 
Thereupon  the  above-named  Adam  Roelantsen  was  thrown  out  of 
doors."* 

It  is  1653  before  anything  else  exciting  is  told  of  Roelantsen.  In 
that  year  it  was  charged  that  Stoffel  Elsers  '  'had  called  Adam  Roe- 
lantsen, the  woodcutter,  from  his  work  in  the  church,  outside  of  the 
fort  and  then  attacked  and  beaten  him  on  the  pubUc  street."^ 
Apparently,  however,  the  court  took  the  view  that  the  report  had 
been  exaggerated  and  released  Elsers  on  his  own  recognizance.  A 
month  later  Roelantsen  was  sued  on  a  bill  for  some* pork.     "Defend- 

1 N.  Y .  Col.  MSS.,  Iv,  275.  >  Ibid.,  p.  295.  »  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  1.  54. 

»  /Wd.,  i  V,  277.  *  *  im.,  II,  164. 
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ant  admits  having  received  the  bacon  and  says  he  has  sold  it  to 
Luycas  Eldersen,  who  refuses  to  pay  for  it,  as  bad/'  ^  The  court 
decided  against  Roelantsen;  thereupon  he  in  turn  sued  Eldersen  and 
recovered  damages. 

Thus,  as  woodcutter  and  dealer  in  old  meat,  ends  the  career  of  the 
first  schoolmaster  in  New  Netherland,  the  worst  and,  shall  we  say, 
therefore  the  most  discussed  of  all  the  Dutch  masters;  the  one  who 
has  most  unjustly  been  taken  as  typical  of  all.  It  is,  moreover,  but 
fair  to  the  Dutch  schoolmasters  to  recall  that  only  the  shortcoming 
of  slander  is  to  be  charged  against  Roelantsen  during  his  service  as 
schoolmaster.  He  had  been  four  years  out  of  the  schoolroom  when 
his  worst  crime  was  committed. 

The  beginning  of  Jan  Stevensen's  connection  with  the  New  Amster- 
dam school  we  have  already  fixed  with  some  probability  as  in  the 
spring  of  1642.  A  few  scattered  references  to  his  life  in  New  Nether- 
land are  foimd  in  the  records.  On  July  2,  1643,  ''Jan  Stevensen, 
schoolmaster,"  patented  a  lot  of  land  ''north  of  Fort  Amsterdam.''  * 
Later  in  the  same  year  "Mr.  Jan  Stevensen"  had  his  son  Jan  bap- 
tized.' One  rather  interesting  reference  shows  the  source  of  Steven- 
sen's  salary.  In  1647  "Jan  Stevensen,  from  Haerlem,  schoolmaster 
here,"  gave  power  of  attorney  to  Luycas  Smith  to  collect  for  him 
"from  the  Honorable  Directors  of  the  Incorporated  West  Indian 
Company  in  Amsterdam  the  sum  of  seven  himdred  and  forty-seven 
guilders,  two  stivers,  twelve  pennies  due  him  Jan  Stevensen,  by 
balance  and  settlement  of  his  account  according  to  the  Book  of 
Monthly  Wages  No.  F.  folio  34,  earned  from  their  honors  in  New 
Netherland."  ^  A  more  definite  statement  that  Stevensen  received  a 
salary  from  the  company  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  D?  Backerus  to 
the  classis  (Sept.  2,  1648):  "Master  Jan  Stevensen  now  leaving  for 
home  has  been  informed  by  the  Directors  and  Council  that  he  must 
pay  his  own  fare.  If  this  is  so  understood  in  Holland,  then  the  poor 
man  wiU  retain  but  little  of  his  salary;  for  the  fare  for  his  passage 
would  swallow  up  most  of  it.  Considering  this  fact,  wiU  not  your 
Reverences  please  to  assist  him  with  the  Directors  that  he  may  be 
exempted  from  this  hardship." '  While  the  foregoing  tells  us  only 
of  the  fact  of  a  salary  from  the  company,  we  have  other  information 
bearing  on  the  amount  probably  received.  On  December  15,  1644, 
there  was  presented  by  a  commission  of  the  XIX  a  "Report  and 
Advice  on  the  Condition  of  New  Netherland — how  the  decay  there 
can  be  prevented,  etc."  This  included  among  much  else  an  "estimate 
of  the  expense  which  the  company  would  have  to  bear  in  New  Nether- 
land for  the  following  persons  to  be  rationed  at  their  own  expense." 

1  Bee.  of  N.  A.,  1, 62.  *  N.  Y.  Qen.  and  Bb.  Soc.  CoU.,  il,  16.         »  Eod.  Rec.,  p.  237. 

s  N.  Y.  CoL  MS&,  O  0, 70.  *  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  U,  lAO. 
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This  list  comprises  69  persons  at  a  total  expense  of  20|040  florins. 
Among  other  officers  are : 

1  Director,  at  fl.  250  per  month fl.  3,000 

1  Clergyman,  atfl.  120  per  month 1,440 

1  Schoohnaster,  precentor,  and  aexton,  atfl.  30 360 

40  Boldiera,  at  fl.  13  each 6,240 

''These  [69]  officers  and  servants  would  be  sufficient  for  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  and  such  like  ought  all  to  be 
discharged."  ^  Arranging  these  salaries  in  order  of  size,  the  school- 
master, with  his  360  florins,  stands  ninth  from  the  greatest;  while  the 
thirty-fifth  man  (the  median)  was  to  get  156  florins.  The  average  of 
the  whole  was  290  florins.  This  showing  for  the  schoolmaster,  even 
ignoring  tuition  fees,  is  probably  as  good  as  one  could  reasonably 
expect. 

Apparently  this  '^ estimate  of  expenses"  was  prepared  with  the 
intent  of  saving  as  much  as  possible  to  the  company.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  estimate  was  accepted.  Quite  possibly  it  was  not.  In 
that  case  Stevensen's  salary  would  be  possibly  greater  than  360 
florins;  and  some  other  considerations  support  this  su^estion.  In 
1646,  when  the  classis  was  arranging  for  the  company  to  support  a 
schoolmaster  at  Curasao,  the  directors  replied  relative  to  Walraven, 
the  candidate  proposed,  that  ''if  he  wished  to  journey  thither  as 
siecken-trooster  and  voorlezer  and  voorsanger  in  the  church,  that 
they  would  accept  him  as  such.  They  would  then  consent  also  to 
maintain  a  school,  and  would  give  for  this  36  florins  per  month." ' 
Of  the  four  offices  here  named  Stevensen  filled  three  and  probably 
all  four,  besides  acting  as  sexton.  Apparently  then  his  salary  would 
be  equally  great.  A  later  New  Amsterdam  schoolmaster,  Harmanus 
van  Hobocken,  was  in  1655  given  35  guilders  per  month  and  100 
guilders  per  year  board  money,  or  520  florins  all  told.'  We  thus 
feel  safe  in  supposing  that  Stevensen's  salary  was  somewhere  be- 
tween these  extremes — that  is,  more  than  fl.  360  and  less  than  fl.  520 
a  year;  and  rather  probably  was  the  same  as  Walraven's,  i.  e.,  fl.  432  a 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  allowed  by  the  company,  tuition  money 
was  almost  certainly  paid  by  the  pupils.  This  we  infer  from  the 
Holland  custom,  and  from  the  existence  of  a  scale  of  tuition  charges 
in  the  case  of  one  of  Stevensen's  successors,  Evert  Pie tersen;*  while, 
in  addition,  a  reference  in  the  case  of  Schoolmaster  Hobocken  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  interpreted."    Further  indication  is  seen  in  the 

1 N.  Y.  Col  Doe.,  i,  149-166. 
s  Ecd.  Rec.,  p.  201-2. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  330-7.    See  also  Vestenss'8  salary,  p.  64,  and  note  4. 

*  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  U,  115. 
•ReoQrdsofN.A..U,39. 
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fact  that  the  above-nained  siecken-trooster  at  Curasao,  being  pre- 
vented from  keeping  school,  regretted  the  loss  of  his  school  fees, 
although;  as  we  saw,  his  salary  was  definite.^  With  tuition  fees  and  a 
definite  salaiy,  Stevensen's  income  would  be  better  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  than  was  stated  in  the  comparison  given  above. 

The  close  of  Stevensen'  connection  with  the  school  is  fixed  rather 
definitely.  On  August  31,  1648,  power  of  attorney  was  given  to 
"Jan  Stevensen,  schoolmaster."*  Three  days  later  I>  Backerus 
wrote  a  letter  (already  several  times  quoted)  to  the  classis  in  which 
he  refers  to  "the  bearer  hereof  Master  Jan  Stevensen."  Elsewhere 
in  the  letter  he  says  Stevensen  is  *  'now  leaving  for  home  "  and  "  it  will 
be  necessary  *  *  *  to  send  over  *  *  *  a  good  school- 
master." '  These  statements,  taken  in  connection  with  the  assertion 
of  his  "six  or  seven  years"  continuous  service  and  corroborated  by 
the  known  references  to  "Jan  Stevensen,  schoolmaster,"  make  it 
certain  that  Stevensen  began  to  teach  about  1642  and  taught  con- 
tinuously imtil  about  September  2,  1648. 

A  remark  made  in  1647  by  Stuyvesant  about  the  school  has  sq 
often  been  forced  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  that  it  seems 
proper  to  give  not  only  the  remark  but  also  the  situation  in  which  it 
was  uttered.  Just  five  months  after  Stuyvesant  arrived,*  he  pre- 
sented, in  an  effort  to  reform  various  abuses,  certain  "propositions 
to  the  members  in  council  assembled,"  among  which  was  the  remark 
in  point: 

Fifthly.  Whereas,  for  want  of  a  proper  place,  no  school  has  been  kept  for 
three  months,  by  which  the  youth  here  run  wild,  it  is  asked  where  school 
can  be  kept,  in  order  that  the  youth  may  be  kept  from  the  street  and  be  accus- 
tomed to  discipline.' 

This  has  been  interpreted  by  one  to  mean  that  "public  education 
was  entirely  suspended;"  and  by  another  that  schools  were  not 
"very  much  in  evidence."  Although  the  school  in  New  Amsterdam 
did  ordinarily  run  12  months  in  the  year,  a  cessation  of  3  months 
hardly  warrants  the  judgments  passed  above.  But  so  prone  are 
some  writers  of  history  to  exaggeration  by  spectacular  emphasis 
that  we  may  expect  again  and  again  to  see  Stuyvesant's  solicitude  for 
proper  schools  taken  as  proof  of  Dutch  indifference  to  education. 

The  question  of  the  schoolhouse  here  introduced  may  properly  be 
considered  a  little  further.  In  answer  to  Stuyvesant  it  was  "decreed 
by  the  council,  as  the  point  particularly  interests  conunonalty,  to 
propose  it  to  the  nine  Tribunes,  so  that  the  best  means  may  be 
employed  at  the  smallest  expense  to  the  inhabitants."  Accordingly, 
Stuyvesant  a  few  days  later  addressed  a  communication  "to  the 

1  Eod.  Reo.,  p.  202, 280.  *  Eod.  Rec.,  p.  236.  •  N.  Y.  Col.  MSB.,  Iv, 340. 
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nine  elected  Tribunes/'  suggesting  that  they  take  steps  regarding 
the  fort,  the  church,  and — 

Third,  not  lees  important  than  the  preceding  matter  is  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
and  a  schoolmaster's  dwelling,  for  the  convenience  of  the  community  and  the  proper 
education  of  children.  We  are  willing  to  contribute  privately  and  for  the  company 
a  reasonable  sum  thereto  and  to  help  support  this  laudable  work  constantly;  mean- 
while, we  shall  in  the  near  future  give  orders  to  provide  a  suitable  place  during  the 
winter,  either  in  the  kitchen  (combuys)  of  the  Fiscale  (prosecuting  officer),  which 
seems  the  most  suitable  place  to  me,  or  else  some  other  place  inspected  by  the  church 
wardens.* 

Wliether  the  church  wardens  arranged  a  better  place  than  the 
Fiscale's  kitchen,  we  do  not  know;  but  since  the  nine  men  did 
nothing,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  Stevenson  did  use  a  kitchen 
as  his  schoolroom  for  a  short  period  toward  the  close  of  his  career. 

We  note  here  a  reference  to  the  apparently  universal  Dutch  custom 
of  having  one  house  for  a  school  and  the  schoolmaster's  dwelling.  If 
we  had  no  other  knowledge  than  this  document,  we  might  not  cer- 
tainly conclude  from  the  words  here  given  that  one  house  was 
intended;  but  other  evidence  on  the  point  is  ample.  The  word 
*^new"  used  here  in  connection  with  this  school  might  naturally  be 
interpreted  to  imply  that  there  had  previously  existed  a  building 
owned  and  set  apart  by  the  company  as  a  school  building.  While 
the  point  is  not  without  its  difficulty,  such  an  interpretation  would 
probably  not  be  justified. 

Between  the  leaving  of  Stevensen,  September  2,  1648,  and  the 
arrival  of  Willem  Vestensz  in  the  spring  of  1650'  there  intervened  a 
period  of  a  year  and  a  half  which  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  Dutch  schools.  The  Great  Remonstrance, 
signed  July  28,  1649,  treating  of  how  New  Netherland  should  be 
**reheved,''  said,  among  other  things: 

There  should  be  a  public  school,  provided  with  at  least  two  good  masters,  so  that 
first  of  all  in  so  wild  a  country,  where  there  are«o  many  loose  people,  the  youth  may  be 
well  taught  and  brought  up,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  also  in  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  the  Lord.  As  it  is  now,  the  school  is  kept  very  irregularly,  one  and  another 
keeping  it  according  to  his  pleasure  and  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper.' 

This  remonstrance  was  especially  directed  against  Stu3rvesant's 
adnunistration,  and  in  it  was  brought  forward  everything  derogatory 
of  Stuyvesant  and  indicative  of  decay  in  New  Netherland  that  the 
wit  of  the  remonstrants  could  devise.  We,  therefore,  scrutinize 
moat  closely  its  accusations,  but  we  accept  as  understatements  any 
admissions  favorable  to  Stuyvesant  that  may  be  found  therein. 
When,  keeping  this  in  mind,  we  consider  that  the  complete  sus- 
pension of  the  pubhc  school  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time 

I N.  Y.  Col.  MSS..  Iv,  351  (Mr.  Van  Lear's  translation).  *  Narratives  of  New  Netherland,  p.  353. 
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would  have  been  a  stronger  indictment  than  the  mere  assertion  of 
frequent  change  of  teachers,  we  feel  authorized  to  conclude  that  the 
school  was  not  allowed  to  go  long  without  some  sort  of  teacher. 
That,  however,  the  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory  to  Stuyvesant 
any  more  than  to  the  remonstrants  is  evident  from  his  writing  to 
the  classis  in  August  of  1649  that  '*we  need  a  pious  and  diUgent 
schoolmaster  and  precentor.  A  year  has  now  passed  since  we  were 
deprived  of  such  help.''  ^ 

If  this  statement  of  Stujrvesant's  had  come  from  the  remonstrants, 
and  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  remonstrants  had  come  from 
Stuyvesant,  satisfactory  harmonizing  might  have  been  impossible. 
But  as  the  two  statements  stand,  with  the  known  motives  of  the 
writers,  we  must  conclude  that  Stuyvesant  did  not  mean  to  deny 
what  the  remonstrants  clearly  admit,  namely,  that  some  sort  of 
school  had  been  kept  up  practically  the  whole  time,  though  with 
frequent  change  from  one  unsatisfactory  teacher  to  another.  The 
words  ''such  help"  give  the  key  to  Stuyvesant's  meaning.  There 
had  been  teachers,  but  they  had  not  been  ''pious  and  diUgent." 

As  said  above,  the  Remonstrance  was  directed  against  Stuyvesant. 
Accordingly,  in  anticipation  of  its  promulgation.  Secretary  Van 
Tienhoven  was  sent  to  Holland  to  defend  the  administration.  In 
an  extended  reply  occur  these  words,  following  a  reference  to  the 
schoolhouse  not  as  yet  built: 

Meanwhile,  there  is  the  place  designated  for  a  school,  where  school  is  kept  by  Jan 
Comelissen.  The  other  schoolmasters  keep  school  in  hired  houses;  so  that  Uie  youth, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  are  not  in  want  of  schools.' 

That  Comelissen,  here  referred  to,  was  simply  another  of  the  tem- 
porary teachers  we  may  accept  without  question.  This  reference  to 
him  is  absolutely  all  that  is  known  about  him.  There  were  then 
several  Jan  Comelissens,  just  as  there  are  now  many  John  Smiths; 
but  identification,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  is  difficult.  One 
Jan  Comehssen  was  a  bad  man,  and  some  have  said  that  this  was 
the  schoolmaster.  But,  so  far  as  appears,  such  imputations  are 
purely  gratuitous.  Of  other  temporary  teachers,  we  know  nothing, 
unless  Pieter  van  der  Linde  was  one.  As  to  this  possibility,  two 
pieces  of  evidence  may  be  brought  forward.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Deputies  of  about  1639,  we  learn  that  Pieter  van  der  Linde  asked  to 
go  as  siecken-trooster  to  the  West  Indies.  Having  been  heard,  he 
was  advised  to  exercise  himself  still  further  in  reading  and  singing.* 
Apparently  he  was  discouraged  by  this  answer  and  came  to  New 
Netherland  in  a  different  capacity.     That  he  was  well  esteemed  is 

I  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  263. 

•  Narrative  of  New  Netherlands  362.    Tbe  translation  here  given  to  Mr.  Van  IiMr's  amenrting  of  Prof> 
Jameson's. 
>Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  122. 
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evident  from  the  second  reference,  a  council  minute,  which 
itself: 

1648|  October  26.  At  the  meetiiig  it  wis  conaidered  very  neceonry  tiiftt  another 
Boitable  penon  should  be  appointed  [precentor]  in  place  of  Jan  Stevensen.  It  warn 
learned  that,  for  the  present,  no  more  suitable  penon  could  be  found  on  the  Island  of 
Manhattan  to  perform  the  duties  of  Reader,  etc.,  than  Pieter  van  der  Linde.  They 
have,  therefore,  appointed  the  said  Pieter  van  der  Linde  at  an  annual  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guilden,  until  another  qualified  person  should  be  sent  out  from 
Holland.^ 

The  question  whether  the  voorlezer  and  voorsanger  was  always  also 
the  schoolmaster  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.'  But  so  usually 
were  they  all  one  and  the  same  person  that  on  tlus  point  alone  we 
might  be  led  to  put  Van  der  linde  among  the  list  of  schoolmasters. 
The  diifercnce,  however,  between  the  pay  offered  him  and  the  usual 
schoolmaster's  salary  is  so  great  as  to  leave  the  matter  in  grave  doubt. 

The  schoolhouse  of  this  period  has  been  much  discussed  on  accoimt 
of  a  passage  in  the  Remonstrance  and  Tienhoven's  reply  thereto. 

Says  the  Great  Remonstrance : 

The  bowl  has  been  going  around  a  long  time  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  common 
school  and  it  has  been  built  with  words,  but  as  yet  the  first  stone  is  not  laid.  Some 
materials  only  are  provided.  The  money,  nevertheless,  given  for  the  purpose  has 
already  found  its  way  out  and  is  mostly  spent,  or  may  even  fall  short,  and  for  this 
purpose  also  no  fimd  invested  in  real  estate  has  ever  been  built  up.* 

To  this  Tienlioven  replies : 

Although  the  new  school  towards  which  the  commonalty  had  contributed  something, 
is  not  yet  built,  the  Director  has  no  management  of  the  money,  but  the  Church  War- 
dens have,  and  the  Director  is  busy  in  providing  material.^ 

It  appears  from  this  that  building  the  schoolhouse  was  not  the  com- 
pan3'''8  function,  but  the  commonalty's.  This  agrees  with  the  action 
of  the  coimcil  already  seen,  in  referring  the  building  of  the  school  to 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Also,  as  there,  we  see  that  it  is  the  church 
wardens  who  must  look  after  such  matters.  They  had  charge  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  church,  including  the  schoolhouse  (see  pp.  76,194). 

In  conclusion  of  this  1648-1650  period,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
there  were  several  who  served  temporarily  as  schoolmaster,  and 
among  them  was  a  Jan  Comelissen.  Pieter  \  an  der  linde  was  possi* 
bly  another.  There  was  as  yet  no  schoolhouse  built.  It  seems, 
however,  quite  probable  that  the  school  was  kept  going  continuously. 

WUlem  Vostensz,  of  Haerlem,  was  secured  after  prolonged  effort* 
to  take  charge  of  the  New  Amsterdam  School.  He  left  Holland  about 
April  20,  1650,*  so  that  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  begun  teaching 
in  the  early  summer  of  that  year.    He  was  reported  as  being  ''an 

1  Eod.  Ree.,  p.  9^  « IhU.,  p.  9B2. 

*  For  dL<9ctission  of  the  point,  see  p.  lao.  *  For  the  details  of  the  naich  an  p.  ?3  IL 

>  N vnti^-os  oX  N.  NeUierland,  p.  327.  •  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  xiv,  12»-3. 
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excellent  God-fearing  man;"^  while  the  Lords  Directors  expressed 
the  hope  'Hhat  he  may  confirm  the  good  character  which  he  has  borne 
here,  and  continue  for  along  time  in  the  edification  of  the  youths."' 
He  was  comforter  of  the  sick,  voorsanger,  and  sexton,  as  well  as  school- 
master.' That  be  was  voorlezer  also  may  be  taken  as  certain, 
although  this  ofiice  happens  not  to  be  mentioned  specifically. 

On  the  question  of  his  salary  as  sexton  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing. Apparently  Stuyvesant  understood  that  a  single  salary 
was  given  for  all  of  his  various  offices  put  together.  Vestensz  evi- 
dently felt  otherwise,  for  he  petitioned  both  in  New  Amsterdam  and 
in  Holland,  both  during  and  after  his  time  of  service,  both  in  person 
and  through  the  classis  and  the  minister  that  he  might  receive  ' 'com- 
pensation for  his  office  as  sexton." '  We  have  no  evidence,  however, 
that  he  gained  his  point.  He  also  complained  of  slow  payments,' 
and  besides  asked  for  ''an  increase  of  salary  on  account  of  his  burden- 
some family." '  The  classis  feeling  pity  for  him  wrote  the  minister 
at  New  Amsterdam  to  intercede.  The  reply  of  Df  Megapolensis 
(1655,  March  18)  indicates  that  Vestensz  had  not  met  the  early  expec- 
tations: 

As  to  William  VeBtteiu,  who  has  been  Bchoolmasier  and  flexton  here,  I  could  neither 
do  much  nor  say  much  in  his  i&vor  to  the  Council,  because  for  some  yean  past  they 
were  not  eatisfied  or  pleased  with  services.  Thereupon  when  he  asked  lor  an  increase 
of  salary  last  year  he  received  the  answer  that  if  the  service  did  not  suit  him  he  might 
ask  for  his  discharge.  Only  lately  I  have  been  before  the  Council  on  his  account,  and 
spoken  about  it,  in  consequence  of  your  letter,  but  they  told  me  that  he  had  fulfilled 
Ids  duties  only  so-so  (taliter-qualiter)  and  that  he  did  little  enough  for  his  salary.' 

In  discussing  Eoelantsen*8  term  of  service,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  probably  Vestensz  had  had  a  four-year  contract  and  that 
explicit  permission  was  necessary  to  give  up  an  office  even  after  the 
contract  had  expired.  We  have  direct  evidence  on  both  points. 
That  permission  to  resign  was  necessary  is  clear,  since  on  January  26, 
1655,  Vestensz  asked  of  the  council  that  ''he  might  be  favored  with 
his  dismission,  as  he  had  completed  his  service." '  His  request,  how- 
ever, was  not  granted  till  March  23,  when  we  find  it  stated  he  had 
''earnestly  and  repeatedly  sought  permission  to  return  to  the  Father- 
land. "  •  As  to  the  four-year's  term  of  service,  the  etddence  unfortu- 
nately is  neither  abundant  nor  specific.  That  there  was  some  specifi- 
cally stipulated  term  of  service  is  evident  from  the  statement  that  "he 
had  completed  his  service."  Every  such  specific  term  of  service  any- 
where in  New  Netherland,  so  far  as  noted,  was  for  an  integral  and  not 
for  a  fractional  number  of  years.    Was,  then,  Vestensz's  term  for 


I  Eocl.  Reo.|  p.  265. 
«  N.  Y.  CoL  Doc.,  xlT,  123. 
*  Eod.  Reo.,  pp.  266, 306, 383. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  306, 325, 331, 335, 338. 
» Ibtd,,  p.  325. 
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three,  for  four,  or  for  five  years  ?  It  could  not  have  been  for  as  manj 
as  five  years,  since  his  service  which  began  after  April,  1660,  had  been 
completed  by  January  of  1655.*  As  between  three  and  four  years, 
we  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  points  to 
three  years,  while  several  references  fit  well  with  four  years.  At  the 
end  of  four-years'  service  Vestensz  wrote  to  the  classis  asking  to  be 
transferred,"  and  requested  of  the  director  general  and  council  an 
increase  of  salary,'  and  wrote  also  to  the  classis  for  its  help  with 
regard  to  this  request.  Thus  with  a  definitely  specified  term  of 
service,  of  almost  certainly  an  integral  number  of  years,  with  proof 
that  this  could  not  be  as  much  as  five  years  in  length,  with  no  hint  in 
rather  full  records  that  it  ended  at  three  years,  we  feel  warranted  in 
accepting  the  pointings  of  the  references  quoted,  and  in  fixing  accord- 
ingly the  contract  term  of  Vestensz  as  probably  one  of  four  years. 

The  salary  received  by  Vestensz  was  35  guilders  per  month  for  12 
months,  together  with  100  guilders  per  year  board  money.*  It  was 
during  his  term  of  service  that  New  Amsterdam  became  a  city  and 
promised,  when  the  excise  was  turned  over  to  it,  that  it  would  sup- 
port "one  of  the  ministers,  one  precentor,  being  at  the  same  time  a 
schoolmaster,  one  dogwhipper.''  The  burgomasters  and  schepens 
did  not  keep  the  promise  so  made,  and  there  resulted  a  prolonged 
quarrel  with  Stuyvesant.*  During  the  controversy  the  classis  received 
a  letter  from  Vestensz  "in  which  he  complained  of  slow  payment."  • 

It  only  remains  to  conclude  that  while  Vestensz  was  probably  a 
"God-fearing  man,"  he  was  not  very  capable  as  a  schoolmaster.  .  We 
saw  above  that  he  "fulfilled  his  duties  only  so-so  (taliter-qualiter) 
and  that  he  did  little  enough  for  his  salary. "  That  Vestensz  in  asking 
for  his  discharge  did  not  wish  to  change  his  work,  but  his  location, 
appears  from  the  record  that  "  William  Vestensz  returning  home  from 
New  Netherland  *  *  *  asks  that  he  may  be  sent  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  East  Indies."^  Six  months  later  he  obtained  his 
request. 

The  date  of  the  severance  of  Vestensz's  connection  with  the  New 
Amsterdam  school  and  the  entrance  of  his  successor  is  shown  in  the 
following  council  minute : 

1655,  March  23.  Whereas,  William  Vestiens,  Chorister  and  Schoolmaster  of  this 
city,  has  earnestly  and  repeatedly  sought  permission  to  return  to  the  Fatherland,  hia 

>  No  senrioe  that  the  writer  has  examined  commenced  before  the  voyage  out  had  begun;  most  began  after 
the  arrival  in  New  Netherland.  Sec  Eocl.  Rec.,  pp.  144, 309;  Van  Renaaelaer-Bowier  M8S.,  pp.  176, 186, 
195,  250, 256, 268, 675, 678;  O'Callaghan,  Laws  of  New  Netherland,  p.  272. 

>  EocL  Rec.,  pp.  325, 331. 
s  im.,  pp.  334,  335. 

*  These  figures  are  obtained  fh)m  certain  loose  sheets  of  Dutch  MSS.  found  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
(Moore-Sales  collection,  no.  1791,  item  1223,  p.  206).  The  history  of  these  sheets  is  not  known.  They  appear 
to  have  beta  torn  ftom  a  US.  book,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  genuine  productions  of  the  period 
under  consideration.    Mr.  Van  Laer  thinks  they  possibly  belonged  to  Director  Bontemantel. 

*  For  details  of  the  controversy,  see  pp»  86  fl* 

*  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  32.'j. 
T  lUd.f  pp.  338, 351. 
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request  is  hereby  granted.  Therefore  the  Honorable  gentlemen  of  the  High  Council, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Rev.  Consistory  of  this  city,  have  appointed  Harmanus  Van 
Hobocken  as  Chorister  and  Schoolmaster  of  this  city  at  thirty-five  guilders  per  month, 
and  one  hundred  guilders  extra  per  year  for  expenses.  He  promisee  to  conduct  him- 
self diligently  and  faithfully  according  to  the  instructions  given,  or  which  may  be 
given  him  hereafter. 

Nicasius  De  Sille. 
Done  in  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherland,  March  23, 1655.^ 

Of  Van  Hobocken  thus  elected  as  master,  we  know  little  prior  to 
the  date  named.  That  he  had  been  in  New  Netherland  for  at  least  a 
short  period  previously  is  evident  from  the  record  February  12  (1666) 
of  the  baptism  of  his  child  Emmetje  in  New  Amsterdam  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  director  and  council,  on  the  civil  side,  and 
the  consistory,  on  the  ecclesiastical,  are  sufficient  to  place  him  in  his 
position  without  apparent  reference  to  Amsterdam,  and  that  both 
Hobocken  and  his  predecessor  are  officiaUy  styled  ''voorsanger 
(chorister)  and  schoolmaster  of  this  city/'  As  we  saw  above,  New 
Amsterdam  had  already  been  granted  municipal  powers.  The 
school  accordingly  became  officially  the  city  school,  and  as  such, 
should  have  been,  according  to  Holland  custom,  under  the  control  of 
the  burgomasters  and  schepens,  subject  to  certain  advice  from  the 
consistory.  But  Stuyvesant  was  loath  to  yield  his  former  preroga- 
tives to  the  city  and  accordingly  his  council  and  not  the  city  officials 
effected  the  change  of  masters.  The  salary  stated  here  so  definitely 
was  not  paid  at  the  first  with  regularity.  On  August  11  following, 
Hobocken  sets  forth  that  ''Tie  is  burdened  with  a  wife  and  four  small 
children,  without  possessing  any  means  for  their  sustenance,"  and  so 
asks  ''  that  his  salary  may  be  paid  to  him  monthly,  or  at  least  quar- 
terly. He  is  told  that  ''he  may  depend  on  the  punctual  payment  of 
his  salary. "  The  next  February  he  made  request  for  further  financial 
assistance,  but  with  what  success  we  do  not  know.  In  November, 
1666,  he  asked  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  for  the  ''hall  and  the 
side  room"  of  the  Stad  Huys  "for  the  use  of  the  school  and  as  a 
dwelling,  inasmuch  as  he,  the  petitioner,  does  not  know  how  to  man- 
age for  the  proper  accomodation  of  the  children  during  winter,  for 
they  much  require  a  place  adapted  v  for  fire  and  to  be  warmed,  for 
which  their  present  tenement  is  wholly  imfit."  In  reply  he  is  told 
that  "  the  hall  and  little  room  whereof  the  petitioner  now  requests 
for  a  school  and  a  dwelling  are  not  at  present  in  repair,  and  are  more-, 
over  needed  for  other  purposes,"  but  he  is  allowed  to  rent  a  certain 
house  "  for  which  one  hundred  guilders  be  paid  him  yearly  on  a/c  of 
the  city."' 

This  is  the  first  unassailable  testimony  in  our  records  to  the  union 
of  schoolhouse  and  dwelling.    In  connection  we  have  the  third  dis- 


1  Dunshee,  op.  cU,^  p-  23. 

*  N.  Y.  Oea.  and  Bio.  Boc  Coll.,  U,  38. 

28311^— 12 6 


•  Records  of  N.  A.,  U,  219-220. 
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tinct  reference  to  the  obligation  of  the  people,  and  not  the  company, 
to  furnish  the  schoolhouse.  In  this  case  the  church  masters  are  not 
mentioned.  We  are  dealing  now  with  a  city  school,  to  which  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  must  attend. 

Three  years  later  Hobocken  requests  "  an  allowance  from  the  city 
as  he  is  behindhand  with  the  building  of  the  school,  and  for  divers 
other  reasons  set  forth  in  the  petition/'  Evidently  by  this  time 
there  has  arisen  dissatisfaction,  for  the  reply  was  "Petitioner  is 
allowed  to  receive  his  current  year's  salary  *  *"  *  and  his  allow- 
ance is  henceforth  abolished."^  The  dissatisfaction  expressed 
against  Hobocken  did  not  take  final  effect  until  more  than  a  year 
hence,  but  the  men  of  the  opposition  were  evidently  determined.  On 
looking  about,  they  found  one.  Evert  Pietersen,  an  efficient  school- 
master at  the  South  River  (New  Castle,  Del.),  whose  time  was  soon 
to  expire  and  whose  salary  was  likely  to  be  reduced.'  Whether  in 
fact  they  sought  Pietersen  or  he  them,  we  can  hardly  say,  but  both 
sides  evidently  agreed  on  the  proposition  to  have  Pietersen  succeed 
Hobocken.  Before  Hobocken's  year  was  out,  we  find  Pietersen, 
apparently  through  Stuyvesant,  petitioning  the  Lords  Directors  for 
the  place;'  while  the  burgomasters  requested  that  he  be  appointed^ 
and  Stuyvesant  recommended  it.*  On  December  14,  1660,  the  Lords 
Directors  wrote  Stuyvesant:  "We  will  consider  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Evert  Pietersen  *  *  *  and  inquire  here  about  his  character, 
conduct,  and  abilities."  On  May  2,  1661,  they  sent  Pietersen's  com- 
mission commanding  ''all  persons  without  distinction  to  acknowledge 
the  aforesaid  Evert  Pietersen  siecken-trooster,  voorlezer,  voorsanger, 
and  schoolmaster  in  New  Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland,  and  not  to 
molest  or  disturb  or  ridicule  him  in  any  of  these  offices."  ' 

Whatever  dissatisfaction  may  have  been  felt  with  Hobocken's 
teaching,  there  was  none  as  to  his  moral  character,  for  we  are  spe- 
cifically told  that  he  was  ''a  person  of  irreproachable  life  and  con- 
duct.''* That  he  continued  in  the  New  Amsterdam  school  until 
Pietersen  actually  assumed  the  work  need  not  be  doubted.  In  fact 
we  are  told  explicitly  (October  27,  1661)  that  ''Harmanus  Hobocken, 
before  schoolmaster  and  chorister,  was  removed  because  another  was 
sent  to  replace  him." '  And  just  when  this  transfer  took  place  we 
can  fix  with  some  exactness.  On  October  27,  1661,  Hobocken,  who 
''was  removed  because  another  was  sent  to  replace  him,"  was  "em- 
ployed on  the  bouwery  of  the  director  general  as  schoolmaster." 
This  would  lead  us  to  accept  some  date  slightly  before  October  27  as 
the  time  of  formal  transfer  of  the  school  from  Hobocken  to  Pietersen. 


>  Records  of  N.  A.,  vll,  244. 

I  See  p.  129;  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  11, 169. 

•  Pratt,  op  ctt.,  p.  18. 

*  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Mastera,  11, 97. 


*  im.:  Pratt,  op  eft.,  pp.  18, 19. 

•  Cotincll  Mlnntee,  Pratt,  op.  cU,,  p.  17. 
'AM.,  p.  17. 
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The  matter  seems  settled  by  the  sixth  item  of  Pietersen's  instnictionsi 
drafted  November  4 : 

He  shall  be  allowed  to  demand  and  receive  from  everybody  who  makes  arrange- 
ment to  come  to  his  school  and  comes  before  the  first  half  of  the  quarter  preceding  the 
first  of  December  next  the  school  dues  for  the  quarter,  but  nothing  from  those  who 
come  after  the  first  half  of  the  quarter.^ 

From  this  regulation  it  appears  that  December  1  was  the  middle 
of  the  current  quarter.  Counting  backward  we  arrive  at  a  date 
about  the  middle  of  October  as  the  beginning  of  Pietersen's  service. 

The  salary  granted  by  the  Lords  Directors  to  Evert  Pietersen  was 
**g.  36  per  month  and  g.  125  annually  for  his  board."*  The  city 
evidently  was  bound  to  furnish  him  a  house,  as  we  see  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  burgomasters,  August  1,  1661: 

Master  Evert  Pietersen  is  sent  here  as  schoolmaster,  precentor,  and  comforter  of 
the  sick  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  and  he  absolutely  requires  a  proper  dwelling 
and  schoolhouse,  which  the  director  general  requests  the  buigomafltera  to  conader, 
giving  an  answer  to-day.' 

The  question  of  return  passage  to  Holland,  which  troubled  Ste- 
vensen,  was  settled  favorably  for  Pietersen,  as  we  see  from  his  state- 
ment (Oct.  11,  1664)  after  the  English  occupation,  and  his  salaiy 
had  been  *Hhirty-six  florins  per  month,  one  himdred  and  twenty-five 
florins  for  board,  Holland  currency,  free  house  for  school  and  resi- 
dence, and  free  passage  to  patriae  ^  Wo  note  here  incidentally  again 
that  school  and  residence  were  one  house,  and  that  his  salary  remained 
unchanged  throughout  his  term  of  service  under  Dutch  control." 

For  Evert  Pietersen  alone,  of  New  Amsterdam  masters,  have  we  a 
copy  of  the  instructions  which  were  given  by  the  authorities,  prob- 
ably in  all  cases.  As  these  have  not  heretofore  been  published  in 
any  educational  discussion,  we  present  them  here  entire: 

Instructions  and  Rules  for  Schoolmaster  Evert  Pietosen,  drawn  up  by  the  Burgo- 
masters of  this  city  with  advice  of  the  Director  General  and  Council.  ; 

1.  He  shall  take  good  care,  that  the  children,  coming  to  his  school,  do  so  at  the  usual 
hour,  namely  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  He  must  keep  good  discipline  among  his  pupils. 

1  See  p.  68. 

s  Letter  of  (lOrdfl  Directors,  May  0, 1661  (Pratt,  op.  cH.,  p.  19). 

•  MinuteB  of  the  Orphan  Hasten,  il,  97.  We  may  add  that  the  binKomasters  resolved  to  "ask  Ibr  the 
lot  behind  the  house  of  the  fiscal  to  build  a  schoolhoose"  {ilAA.,  pp.  97, 103),  but  apparently  nothing  came 
of  the  request. 

«  Records  of  N.  A.,  v,  137. 

&  This  statement  needs  perhaps  some  modification.  The  two  quotations  given  here  in  connection  show 
Pietersen's  salary  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  service  under  the  company.  Since  the  two  sums  are 
identical,  it  seems  an  easy  Inference  that  the  salary  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  period,  but  the 
Putch  manuscripts  in  the  New  Yorlc  Public  Library  (Moore-Sales  coUection,  No.  1791,  item  1221,  p.  616) 
give  for  apparently  this  same  period  a  salary  to  the  voorleser  at  New  Amsterdam  of  35  guilders  a  month 
with  200  gtdlders  board  money,  or  6X  guilders  a  year  (cf .  Van  Rensselaer's  History  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
i,  431-2).  If  these  figures  be  accepted  as  representing  Pletersen's  salary,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  at 
one  time  advanced  and  subsequently  reduced  to  the  original  llgure. 
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3.  He  shall  teach  the  children  and  pupils  the  Christian  Prayers,  commandments, 
baptism,  Lord's  supper,  and  the  questions  with  answers  of  the  catechism,  which  are 
taught  here  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  church. 

4.  Before  school  closes  he  shall  let  the  pupils  sing  some  verses  and  a  psalm. 

5.  Besides  his  yearly  salary  he  shall  be  allowed  to  demand  and  receive  from  every 
pupil  quarterly  as  follows:  For  each  child,  whom  he  teaches  the  a  b  c,  spelling  and 
reading,  30  st. ;  for  teaching  to  read  and  write,  50  st. ;  for  teaching  to  read,  write  and 
cipher,  60  st. ;  from  those  who  come  in  the  evening  and  between  times  pro  rata  a  fair 
sum.  The  poor  and  needy,  who  ask  to  be  taught  for  God's  sake  he  shall  teach  for 
nothing. 

6.  He  shall  be  allowed  to  demand  and  receive  from  everybody,  who  makes  arrange* 
menta  to  come  to  his  school  and  comes  before  the  first  half  of  the  quarter  preceding  the 
first  of  December  next,  the  school  dues  for  the  quarter,  but  nothing  from  those,  who 
come  after  the  first  half  of  the  quarter. 

7.  He  shall  not  take  from  anybody,  more  than  is  herein  stated.  Thus  done  and 
decided  by  the  Bui^masters  of  l^e  City  of  Amsterdam  in  N.  N.,  November  4, 1661.^ 

The  tuition  charges,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  expected  of  all  except 
the  poor  and  needy,"  whom  upon  proper  request  he  should  ''teach 
for  nothing."  How  much  income  this  tuition  brought  to  the  master  can 
not  be  estimated  very  satisfactorily,  since  we  have  no  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  attendance,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  tuition  was 
in  coin  or  in  wampum,  which  latter  had  declined  at  this  time  to  about 
one-half  the  value  of  the  coin.  If  we  estimate  40  pupils  paying  the 
three  rates  of  tuition  in  numbers  of,  say,  20,  14,  and  6  pupils,  respec- 
tively, we  should  have  a  sum  of  352  guilders.  If  this  be  in  coin,  the 
addition  to  the  salary  is  quite  considerable;  if  in  wampum,  it  is  still 
not  inconsiderable. 

With  regard  to  the  schoolhouse,  we  can  be  practically  certain  that 
no  house  was  built  by  the  city  for  the  schoolmaster,  although  this 
had  been  contemplated  as  we  saw,  when  Piet^rsen  entered  upon  his 
work.  The  succeeding  February  the  burgomasters  in  a  petition  to 
Stuyvesant  state  that  it  is  their  intention  to  '  'erect  and  to  have  built 
a  suitable  school  [house]"  "for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city."  They  therefore  asked  to  be  given  a  lot,  this  time  on 
Brouwer  [now  Stone]  Street,"  in  width  30  feet  along  the  street  and  in 
length  one-half  of  the  depth."  The  director  general  and  council, 
however,  *'for  various  reasons"  considered  it  *'more  convenient  that 
the  school  [house]  be  erected  on  a  part  of  the  present  gravjyard."  * 
We  hear  nothing  further  of  the  schoolhouse  until  after  the  English 
occupation,  when  (May  8,  1666)  we  read  that  * 'Casper  Steynmets 
entering  demands  payment  of  a  year's  rent  of  his  house,  hired  to  the 
city  as  a  city  school."  *  We  shall  later  see  (Chap.  IX)  that  the  first 
English  occupation  (1664-1673)  effected  little  change  in  the  school. 
We  thus  seem  authorized,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ''free  house  for  the  school  and  residence,"  to  which 

>  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  il,  115-6. 

s  Council  Minutes,  Feb.  3, 1662  (N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  Vol.  X,  pt.  1,  pp.  31M0). 

•  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  vl,  4. 
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Pietersen  referred  in  1664  as  a  part  of  his  salary,  was  hired  by  the 
city  for  him,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  begun  for  Hobocken  in 
1666  and  continued  (apparently)  until  after  1669. 

Of  Pietersen's  character  during  the  period  under  consideration  we 
have  little  direct  evidence.  In  our  first  acquiantance  with  him  (1657) 
he  is  said  by  the  classis  to  be  '  'a  worthy  man."  ^  We  saw  above  that 
the  Lords  Directors  promised  Stuyvesant  to  inquire  about  Pietersen's 
''character,  conduct,  and  abilities."  In  the  conoonission  they  speak 
of  "the  good  report  wliich  we  have  received  about  the  person  of 
Evert  Pietersen,"  and  refer  to  his  ''abilities  and  experiences  in  the 
aforesaid  services,"  as  well  as  to  his  "pious  character  and  virtues." 
Other  than  this  we  have  no  testimony,  explicit  in  words,  as  to  his 
good  character.  But  liis  long  service  through  a  stormy  period 
extending  to  about  1686,  and  the  evident  tender  regard  felt  for  him 
in  his  old  age  by  the  church,'  testify  more  abundantly  to  his  character 
than  could  mere  words. 

That  Evert  Pietersen  served  in  the  city  school  continuously  from 
his  election  to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  period  (and  for  years  afterwards) 
we  need  not  doubt,  although  we  have  few  records  of  him  during  that 
period.  On  October  11,  1664,  a  month  after  the  English  occupation, 
"Mr.  Evert  Pietersen,  Schoolmaster  of  this  city,  represents,  as  his 
allowance  from  the  Company  is  struck  off,  that  Burgomasters  and 
Schepens  shall  be  pleased  to  continue  him  at  the  same  allowance."  * 
Since  the  city  records  for  the  period  under  consideration  are  con- 
tinuous, we  may  accept  these  references  to  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  his  career  as  satisfactory  proof  of  continuous  service  from  about 
October  17,  1661,  to  September  9,  1664,  when  the  English  entered 
the  city,  and  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York. 

We  have  so  far  treated  the  school  as  if  it  necessarily  had  only  one 
teacher.  The  Holland  custom  allowed  second  masters,  and  one 
would  think  that  the  size  of  New  Amsterdam  would  have  necessitated 
either  several  schools  or  several  masters.  There  were,  to  be  sure, 
private  schools.  But  were  there  not  assistant  masters  in  the  official 
school  ?  Two  references  seem  to  surest  that  there  were.  When,  in 
1653,  Stuyvesant  agreed  to  turn  over  the  excise  to  the  city,  it  was  on 
condition  that  the  city '  'support  the  two  preachers,  the  schoolmasters, 
and  secretary."*  The  plural ' 'schoolmasters"  must  be  taken  to  mean 
something;  but  what  could  it  mean  better  than  that  there  were  at 
least  two  masters  in  the  official  school?  Again,  in  1664,  Stuyvesant 
passed  a  law  requiring  the  pubUc  catechizing  of  the  children  on 
Wednesdays,  in  which  these  words  occur:  [We  have  deemed  it  nec- 
essary] "  to  recommend  the  present  schoolmasters,  and  to  conmiand 
them,  so  as  it  is  done  by  tliis,  that  they  on  Wednesday,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  sermon,  with  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care, 

i  EocL  Rec.,  p.  378.  >  See  p.  147.  >  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  v,  137.  « /bM.,  1, 128. 
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shall  appear  in  the  church,  to  examinei  after  the  close  of  the  sermon, 
each  of  them,  his  own  scholars."  ^  While  this  may  contemplate  all 
the  schoolmasters  in  the  citji  both  public  and  private,  still  the 
phraseology,  taken  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  reference,  may 
veiy  well  refer  to  several  masters  in  the  public  school.  Possibly, 
then,  there  were  two  or  more  masters  in  the  New  Amsterdam  school 
from  1653  to  the  coming  of  the  English.' 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  elementary  school  in  New 
Amsterdam  from  about  April,  1638,  to  the  English  occupation  (1664). 
No  reason  has  appeared  to  assert  a  break  in  its  continuous  activity 
longer  than  the  three  months,  in  1647.  It  may  be  well  to  tabulate 
the  successive  schoolmasters  with  the  probable  term  of  service  of 
each.  The  dates  that  we  have  fixed  upon  are  some  of  them  definite 
and  certain,  while  others  are  only  probable,  one  or  two  indeed  are 
hardly  more  than  conjectures. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  NEW  AMSTERDAM. 

Adam  Roblantsbn  from  about  April  1,  1638,  to  about  April,  1642. 

Jan  Stbybnsen  from  about  April,  1642,  to  September,  1648. 

Several  temporary  teachers,  including  Jan  Cornelissen,  and  poenbly  Fsibb 
TAN  DBR  LiNDE,  from  about  September,  1648,  to  about  June,  1650. 

WnxBM  Vestbnsz  from  about  June,  1650,  to  March  23, 1655. 

Habmanus  van  Hobockbn  from  March  23, 1655,  to  about  October  17,  1661. 

EvBBT  PiBTERSEN  from  about  October  17,  1661,  to  September  9,  1664  (and  after* 
wards). 

Of  these,  Adam  Roelantsen  is  of  known  immoral  character.  The 
others,  vdth  the  sole  exception  of  Comelissen  (of  whom  we  know 
nothing),  seem  to  have  met  all  the  moral  and  religious  requirements 
of  a  position  almost  as  ecclesiastical  as  it  was  academic.  These 
schoolmasters  taught  in  their  dwellings.  Their  pay  varied,  appar- 
ently increasing  during  the  period  to  a  maximum  with  Evert 
Pietersen. 

1  Duoahee,  op.  eU.,  p.  30.  Tbe  translation  has  been  amended.  The  demand  In  the  Great  Remon- 
fltranoe  (1610)  for  two  masten  (see  p.  60)  at  a  time  when  New  Amsterdam  was  small  would  aooord  very 
well  with  two  or  mora  masters  at  a  later  date,  when  the  town  was  larger. 

•  The  first  referenoe  might  oonoeivably  refer  to  Jan  de  la  Montagne,  whom  we  shall  discuss  In  (Chapter 
VI.  The  second  has  been  Interpreted  to  refsr  to  Pietersen  and  Hobocken.  But  to  expect  Hobocken's 
papQs  to  oome  in  a  body  from  the  Bouwery  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  te  too  much.  The  lAtin  master, 
Layck,  is  out  of  the  question ,  since  the  openbig  words  of  the  act  refer  to  the  elementary  curriculum.  There 
It  some  reason  for  surmising  that  Jan  TIbout,  subsequently  master  at  Flatbush  (see  p.  167),  was  Pietersen'a 
ttBistant   8ee  N.  Y.  C»en.  and  Bio.  Boc  CoU.,  II,  70. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SUPPORT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM. 

It  is  already  sufficiently  evident  that  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities  had  conunon  interests  in  the  Dutch  schools.  We  have 
seen  in  a  general  way  the  working  of  both  sets  of  authorities.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  trace  in  detail  the  respective  share 
of  each  in  the  support  and  control  of  the  official  elementary  school  at 
New  Amsterdam. 

The  authorities  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  from  national 
synod  down  to  local  consistory,  deemed  the  management  of  schools 
a  proper  question  for  their  consideration.  We  have  seen  in  Chapter 
II  something  of  the  action  of  the  synods,  as  well  as  of  secular  authori- 
ties, which  bear  on  the  question  at  [hand.  The  enactments  there 
quoted  agree  in  giving  to  classis  or  consistory  the  licensing  of  teachers, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  possessed  the  necessary 
religious  qualifications.  These  pronouncements  likewise  agree  in 
placing  upon  the  civil  authorities  the  actual  financial  support  of  the 
schools.  In  the  main,  we  may  suppose  that  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity was  greater  in  the  parocliial  schools,  though  the  acceptance  of 
the  proper  confession  of  faith  was,  as  we  saw,  expressly  required  of 
the  Latin  masters  as  well. 

It  is  principally  the  Holland  parochial  system  which  we  find  in  New 
Netherland,  with  both  church  and  state  appearing  in  a  modified 
form.  Especially  does  this  hold  in  the  case  of  the  company's  school 
on  Manhattan  (later  the  city  school  of  New  Amsterdam).  Gvic 
authority  lay  in  the  trading  company,  whose  headquarters  were  in 
Amsterdam.  The  church,  in  New  Amsterdam,  the  second  factor 
in  school  control,  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  mission  field;  and 
this  too  looked  to  Amsterdam  for  its  control. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter 
III,  the  consistory  of  Amsterdam  exercised  ecclesiastical  supervision 
over  the  religious  servants  of  the  East  and  West  India  Companies. 
This  took  place  by  the  express  approval  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam. 
But  by  1629  the  classis  had  assumed  more  direct  charge  of  these 
matters,  and  in  that  year  was  perfected  a  more  definite  understanding 
between  the  classis  and  the  trading  companies.    The  classis  that  year 
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reported  the  "Church  Regulations,  etc./'  to  the  Synod  of  North  Hol- 
land|  stating ''  that  the  directors  of  both  the  East  and  West  India  Com- 
panies gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  members  in  this  particular.''  ^ 
In  1636  the  classis  appointed,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  its 
standing  committee,  ''the  Deputies/'  or  Dcpviaii  ad  Res  Indicas. 
In  accordance  with  their  specific  instructions,  Uiis  committee  re- 
ported (May  5,  1636)  "regulations  relating  to  East  India  and  West 
India  affairs,  etc.,"  of  which  the  second  and  sixth  items,  already 
given  in  Chapter  III,  refer  to  the  examination  of  siecken-troosters  and 
schoolmasters.  Letters  of  instruction  were  likewise  adopted  by  the 
classis  for  "candidates  (ministers),  comforters  of  the  sick,  and  school- 
masters going  to  the  Indies";  the  letter  for  the  last  named  we  give 
in  full,  as  follows: 

June  7,  1636. 
\    Instructions  and  Letter  of  Credential  for  Schoolmasters  going  to  the  East  India  or  else- 

where. 

Whereas  it  is  well  understood  by  the  Honorable  Directors  of  the  N.  N.  Company, 
that  nothing  is  more  important  for  the  well-being  of  men,  of  whatever  station,  than  that 
they  should  be  taken  care  of  from  the  very  beginning,  by  keeping  them  under  the  eye 
and  supervision  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  exercises  of  the  school,  that  they 
derive  from  such  instruction  the  means  necessary  for  their  support,  in  all  the  stations 
and  callings  of  life:  and 

Inasmuch  as,  also,  upon  these  exercises,  both  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  men  are  not  a  little  dependent;  and  such  exercises  are  deemed  expedient  both  for 
the  welfare  of  their  company,  as  well  as  for  the  individuals  employed  therein;  and  also 
that  their  ships,  besides  the  other  officers,  may  also  be  provided  with  schoolmnflters; 
and 

Inasmuch  as  the  *  *  *  by  these,  by  the  name  of  N.  N.  ♦  ♦  ♦  has  offered 
his  services,  in  this  capacity,  to  the  committee  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  said 
company,  and  which  committee  is  especially  charged  therewith  by  the  Olaasia  of 
Amsterdam;  and  the  said  classis  having  previously  inquired  as  to  this  individual, 
and  by  examination  have  ascertained  his  fitness  and  experience  for  such  a  position; 
that  on  the  report  rendered  by  the  said  classis,  and  with  the  approbation  and  consent 
of  the  said  Honorable  Directors,  he  has  been  appointed  schoolmaster,  and  sent  in  such 
capacity  to  N N with  these  specific  instructions,  to  wit: 

He  is  to  instruct  the  youth,  both  on  shipboard  and  on  land,  in  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  and  arithmetic,  with  all  zeal  and  diligence;  he  is  also  to  implant  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  true  Christian  Religion  and  salvation,  by  means  of  catechizing; 
he  is  to  teach  them  the  customary  forms  of  prayers,  and  also  to  accustom  them  to  pray; 
he  is  to  give  heed  to  their  manners,  and  bring  these  as  far  as  possible  to  modesty  and 
propriety;  and  to  this  end,  he  is  to  maintain  good  discipline  and  order,  and  further 
to  do  all  that  is  required  of  a  good,  diligent,  and  faithful  schoolmaster. 

And  inasmuch  as  N N is  directed  to  conduct  himself  in  this  office  accord- 
ing to  th^se  instructions,  and  he,  on  his  part,  luui  promised  so  to  do,  as  well  as  to  set 
a  good  example  before  youth  and  others:  Therefore,  these  open  letters,  both  creden- 
tials and  instructions,  are  given  him  upon  his  sailing,  to  serve  him  as  may  be  found 
necessary. 

Thus  done  in  our  classical  assembly  held  in   Amsterdam,  on    ♦    ♦    ♦ ' 


i  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  7G.    (Minutes  of  tlie  Synod  of  N.  lioUand,  1629.)  *IM.,  pp.  97-8. 
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While,  in  practice;  only  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  was,  after  about 
1629,  concerned  with  the  church  affairs  in  New  Netherland,  in  theory 
the  classis  had  no  unique  place  as  we  see  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  of  North  Holland  of  1640. 

The  care  of  the  churches  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  does  not  belong  to  one  par- 
ticular church,  or  classis,  or  even  to  one  B3mod;  but  it  properly  belongs  to  all  the 
synods  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  to  all  the  churches  in  general,  of  the  Netherlands.^ 

The  first  schoolmaster  to  be  examined  by  the  classis,  under  the 
regulations  given  above,  was  our  old  friend  Adam  Roelantsen,  the 
minute  of  which  was  given  on  page  40.  For  the  next  10  years  the 
records  of  the  classis,  so  far  as  yet  published  in  America,  contain  no 
references  to  the  schools  of  New  Netherland.  Complaints  of  lack  of 
suitable  schools  at  Brazil  or  Curasao  in  1638  and  1646 '  afford  negative 
evidence  that  there  was  no  lack  in  New  Netherland,  thus  corroborating 
our  previous  discussions. 

We  have  seen  that  Jan  Stevensen  left  New  Netherland  in  1648. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  exhibit  in  chronological  order  the  joint 
working  of  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  the  effort  to 
secure  his  successor. 
J  (1)  September  2,  1648.  D?  Backerus  writes  from  New  Amster- 
dam to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam: 

It  will  also  be  very  necessary  for  the  reverend  brethren  to  send  over  with  such  a 
preacher  a  good  schoolmaster.  He  should  not  only  know  how  to  read ,  write  and  cipher, 
but  should  also  be  a  man  of  pious  life,  and  decent  habits.  He  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  principal  points  of  our  faith,  and  set  a  holy  example  to  the  children.' 

(2)  September  11,  1648.  Stuyvesant  and  the  New  Amsterdam 
consistory  write  to  the  classis  asking  for  an  experienced  schoolmaster. 
(For  the  date,  see  Eccl.  Rec,  p.  261 ;  for  an  abstract  of  the  letter,  see 
the  8th  item  below.) 

(3)  September  22,  1648.  D*-  Backerus  writes  again  to  the  classis, 
urging  his  former  request.     (See  the  8th  item  below.) 

(4)  (Date  not  known.)  Stuyvesant  writes  to  the  Lords  Directors 
requesting  that  they  look  out  for  a  schoolmaster,  and  proposing  a 
man  Uving  in  Haarlem.* 

(5)  October  26,  1648.  A  temporary  successor  to  Stevensen  is 
chosen  (as  voorlezer  and  voorsanger)  by  the  director  and  council. 
(Quoted  on  p.  62.) 

(6)  October  26,  1648.  The  deputies,  in  formal  meeting  assembled, 
hear  the  first  letter  of  Backerus: 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Rev.  John  Backerus.  Since  it  was  also  in  the  highest 
degree  necessary  that  a  visitor  of  the  sick  and  a  schoolmaster  be  sent  to  that  place, 
the  meeting  resolved  to  communicate  this  writing  to  the  classis.^ 


1  Ecd.  Roc.,  p.  131. 

*  Eccl.  Rec.,  pp.  114,  171,  173,  195,  196,  207. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  23^ 


«  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  x\y,  107. 
•£ocl.  Rec.,  pp.  243-4. 
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(7)  December  7,  1648.  The  Classis  of  Amsterdam  also  hear,  in 
formal  meeting  assembled,  the  first  letter  of  Backerus: 

There  was  also  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  John  Backerus.  He  also  requests  that  the 
Reverend  Assembly  would  be  pleajBed,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  see  that  another 
pastor  be  sent  thither,  and  also  a  good  experienced  schoolmaster,  whose  services  are 
very  much  needed  at  that  place.  ^ 

(8)  December  28,  1648.  The  deputies  hear  the  second  letter  of 
Backerus  and  the  letter  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Consistory: 

A  letter  from  Rev.  John  Backerus,  pastor  at  Manhattans  in  New  Netherland,  dated 
Sept.  22d,  1648,  was  opened.  In  this  he  urged  his  former  request.  A  letter  wias 
also  read,  accompanying  the  above,  from  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  same  church 
*  *  *.  They  also  declare  that  they  stand  in  great  need  of  an  experienced  school- 
master, since  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  young  persons,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  reared  under  better  discipline.  To  this  end  they  make  mention  of  Samuel 
Dayart,  bookkeeper  and  teacher  of  French  and  German  at  Beigen-op-Zoom,  and  of 
Daniel  Samuels,  also  teacher  of  French  and  German  at  Haarlem;  with  the  under- 
standing that  should  either  of  these,  or  some  one  else  of  equal  qualification,  be  induced 
to  go  thither,  efforts  would  be  made  to  provide  a  proper  support  for  the  same,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  company's  salary.  Resolved,  that  we  communicate  the  above  correspond- 
ence to  the  next  meeting  of  the  classis.^ 

(9)  January  27,  1649.  The  Lords  Directors  answer  Stuyvesant's 
letter  of  the  fourth  item  above: 

We  shall  also  look  out  now  for  a  good  school  teacher  and  gather  information  concern- 
ing the  man  living  in  Haarlem,  whom  you  propose.' 

(10)  (Date  uncertain.)  The  Lords  Directors  apply  to  the  classis 
for  a  schoolmaster,  suggesting  three  names.^ 

(11)  April  13,  1649,  by  the  deputies,  in  formal  meeting  assembled, 
"it  was  resolved  to  answer  at  the  earUest  opportunity"  the  letters  to 
New  Netherland;  one  from  the  pastor,  one  from  the  consistory.* 

(12)  April  26,  1649.     The  deputies  write  to'' D?  Backerus: 

We  shall  take  into  serious  consideration  what  has  been  so  earnestly  commended  to 
us.  both  in  your  communication,  and  in  that  of  the  Rev.  Consistory,  viz,  to  search 
out  an  experienced  schoolmaster  as  pastor.  The  prosperity  of  the  church  is  in  the 
highest  degree  dependent  on  the  proper  training  of  the  tender  youth.* 

(13)  July  28,  1649.  The  Great  Remonstrance  complains  of  the 
lack  of  a  schoolhouse  and  of  suitable  masters.' 

(14)  August  9,  1649.  The  Synod  of  North  Holland  in  session  at 
Edam  is  officially  informed  of  the  vacancy: 

"  Besides,  a  capable  schoolmaster  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  there."' 

>  Eool.  Reo.,  p.  246.  «  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  247.  f  See  above,  pp.  60,  G2. 

» N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  107.  •  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  260.    The  Synod  of  South  Holland 

*  Eod.  Rec.,  p.  265.  the  next  year  received  the  same  report.    Acta,  etc, 
•/Ud.,p.240.                                 1U,215. 
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(15)  August^  1649.  Stuyvesant  again  writes  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam: 

Besides  the  foregoing,  we  must  again  trouble  your  reverence  with  a  second  request, 
which  we  have  heretofore  presented  to  you .  We  need  a  pious  and  diligent  schoolmaster 
and  precentor.  A  year  has  now  passed  since  we  were  deprived  of  such  help.  By  this 
our  young  people  have  gone  backward,  even  to  grow  wild,  qiuie  nihil  agendo  mate 
agere  discit,  Ih  view  of  the  (act  that  a  good  schoolmaster  is  not  less  needed  here,  than 
a  good  preacher,  as  we  have  above  explained  in  detail  to  your  Reverences  and  to  the 
Hon.  Directors,  we  rely  upon  your  usual  excellent  facilities  and  pious  zeal  for  securing 
the  one,  and  a  favorable  decision  in  the  other.  We  hope,  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  thank  you  for  both.* 

(16)  (Date  not  known.)  William  Vestensz  appears  before  the 
deputies^  and  is  accepted  for  recommendation  to  the  Lords  Directors.^ 

(17)  (Date  not  known.)  Vestensz  is  recommended  to  the  Lords 
Directors  and  by  them  accepted.* 

(18)  January  10,  1650.  The  deputies  write  D?  Megapolensis  in 
New  Netherland : 

The  bearer  of  this,  William  VesiensZy  of  Haarlem,  goes  as  comforter  of  the  sick;  and 
schoolmaster,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Director  Stuyvesant,  and  the  church  of  Man- 
hattan, and  with  the  approval  of  the  Honorable  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company. 
The  said  Honorable  Directors  also  mentioned  two  others,  so  as  to  secure  one  of  them, 
but  they  have  not  appeared,  and  we  do  not  know  their  residence,  else  we  might  have 
corresponded  with  them.  William  Vestensz  is  an  excellent  God-fearing  man.  We 
trust  that  he  may  be  acceptable,  and  do  good  service.^ 

(19)  January  31,  1650.  The  deputies  in  formal  meeting  hear  the 
report  on  Vestensz: 

The  Rev.  President  Swalmius,  and  the  clerk,  reported  in  reference  to  their  com- 
mission that  they  recommend  to  the  Messrs.  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company, 
William  Vestensz  of  Haarlem,  for  schoolmaster  and  visitor  of  the  sick  in  New  Nether- 
land, and  that  he  has  been  accepted  by  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  will  be 
sent  at  the  earliest  opportunity.* 

(20)  February  16,  1650.  The  Lords  Directors  write  Stuyvesant 
regarding  Vestensz: 

At  your  request  we  have  engs^ed  a  schoolmaster,  who  is  to  serve  also  as  comforter 
of  the  sick.  He  is  considered  as  an  honest  and  pious  man  and  will  come  over  by  the 
first  chance.* 

(21)  (Date  not  given.)  A  committee  of  the  States-General,  moved 
by  the  Great  Remonstrance,  announce  a  ''provisional  order"  for  New 
Netherland,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  "good  schoolmasters."* 

(22)  March  7,  1650.  ''The  Rev.  Deputies  reported  to  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam  that  Wilham  Vestensz,  a  schoolmaster  from  Haarlem, 
has  been  sent  thither."  ^ 

1  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  263.  *  Ibid.,  p.  2:.5.  i  Tbid.,  i,  3C». 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  2G5,  268.  •  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  UO.  v  £ocl.  Rec.,  p  STL 

>/Wtf.,p.2t)8. 
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(23)  April  20,  1660.  The  Lords  Directors  again  write  to  Stuy- 
vesant: 

The  schoolmaster,  for  whom  you  asked,  goes  out  with  the  ship:  God  grant,  that  he 
may  confirm  the  good  character,  which  he  has  borne  here,  and  continue  for  a  long 
time  ill  the  cdiiicatiou  of  the  youths.* 

(24)  August  6|  1650.  Synod  of  North  Holland  in  session  at 
Alckmaer  hears  officially: 

Sent  to  New  Netherlands- William  YeBtertsee  of  Haarlem,  for  siecken-trooflter  and 
schoolmaster.' 

This  list  of  24  items  is  ample  to  show  how  the  various  officials  co- 
operated to  secure  a  schoolmaster  at  New  Amsterdam.  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  other  schoolmaster 
caUed  forth  so  much  activity  on  the  part  of  the  officials.  On  the 
contrary,  Hobocken  and  Pietersen,  the  two  successors  to  Vestensz  in 
the  school  at  New  Amsterdam,  were  secured  apparently  without  the 
intervention  of  the  classis,  and  in  the  case  of  Hobocken,  even  with- 
out its  knowledge.' 

The  classis  maintained  an  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  its 
schoolmasters,  not  excluding  concern  for  their  temporal  welfare.  We 
have  already  seen  (p.  57)  how  D?  Backerus  asked  the  classis  to  inter- 
cede for  Stevensen  for  his  passage  money.  We  have  also  seen  how 
Vestensz  wrote  to  them,  when  his  compensation  for  work  of  sexton 
was,  as  he  considered,  wrongfully  withheld,  when  ordinary  salary 
payments  were  slow,  and  when  he  wished  an  increase  of  salaiy;  and 
we  note  that  his  call  was  not  unheeded.* 

The  part  that  the  local  church,  through  its  consistoiy  and  church 
masters  Qcerke  meesters),  had  in  the  control  of  the  school  under  con- 
sideration seems  to  have  been  sUght.  As  to  the  New  Amsterdam 
church  masters,  exactly  two  references  have  been  noted  which  con- 
nect them  with  the  school.  Both  refer  to  the  schoolhouse;*  so  that 
we  may  conclude  here  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church  masters  to 
see  to  the  physical  care  of  the  church  property,  including  the  school- 
house,  if  such  there  were  belonging  to  the  church.*  As  no  school- 
house  was  ever  owned  by  the  New  Amsterdam  church  (i.  e.,  during 
the  Dutch  days),  and  as  after  1653  the  schoolhouse  was  provided 
exclusively  by  the  municipality,  the  connecticm  of  the  church  wardens 
with  the  school,  which  was  apparently  never  very  active,  ceased 

I  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xlv,  122. 

I  Eod.  Rec.,  p.  278.  The  Synod  of  South  Holland  receives  the  same  report  a  year  later.  Acta,  etc.,  iil, 
2G9. 

s  In  the  case  of  Pietersen,  we  have  two  references  to  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam,  where  the  context 
would  naturaUy  call  for  classis.  Whether  this  is  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  or  whether  It  has  mors  meaning, 
the  writer  can  not  say.  The  instances  are  found  in  Pietersen 's  commission  ( Pratt,  op.  eU,,  p.  18)  and  in  the 
appointment  of  Hobocken  to  Stuyvesant's  Bouwery  (Dunshee,  op.  dt.,  p.  29). 

«  Eocl.  Rec.,  pp.  306, 326, 331, 338. 

*  They  have  already  been  brought  to  the  reader's  attention  on  pp.  60,62. 

>  See  p.  104  for  a  more  evident  Instance  at  Flatbuah. 
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entirely,  so  far  as  appears,  some  10  years  before  the  English  occupa- 
tion. It  may  be  remarked  that  this  connection  of  the  church  with 
the  school  through  the  church  masters,  was  at  all  times  more  nominal 
than  real,  since  the  church  masters  were  not  chosen  by  the  church, 
but  by  the  civic  authorities.  No  records  appear  prior  to  1656,  but 
after  that  time  the  burgomasters  nominated  a  double  number  of 
church  masters  from  whom  the  director  general  made  a  selection  of 
the  proper  number  satisfactory  to  himself.*  There  need  be  no  doubt 
that  some  such  plan  obtained  throughout  the  Dutch  period.  Even 
during  the  first  English  period  (1664-1673)  the  town  council  elected 
the  church  masters,  as  did  the  town  meeting  at  Flatbush.' 

The  consistory,  possibly,  was  more  closely  associated  with  the  school 
than  were  the  church  masters,  but  here  again  the  actual  connection 
appears  not  to  have  equalled  what  was  anticipated  by  the  builders 
of  church  poUty.  There  is  some  divergency  in  practice;  but  the 
tendency  in  New  Netherland,  as  in  Holland,  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  civic  authorities  to  take  increasing  control.  This  appeared  even 
more  distinctly  at  Flatbush.  (See  p.  196.)  In  New  Amsterdam  the 
overt  control  by  the  consistory  at  all  times  seems  sUght,  disappear- 
ing entirely  from  the  records  some  nine  years  before  the  English 
came.  Before  that  time  three  records  occur,  as  follows:  When 
Stevensen  was  leaving  in  1648,  Stujrvesant,  who  was  an  elder  in  the 
local  church,  wrote  to  the  classis  "at  the  request  of  the  joint  con- 
sistory''* for  "a  pious  and  diligent  schoolmaster  and  precentor." 
When  Vestensz  offered  his  resignation  to  the  council,  January  26, 
1665,  the  answer  was  that  his  petition  would  be  "communicated  to 
the  consistory  and  ministers.'*  *  Some  two  months  later  (Mar.  3) 
"  the  Noble  Lords  of  the  Supreme  Council  (i.  e.,  Stuyvesant  and  his 
council),  with  the  consent  of  the  respected  consistory  of  this  city, 
appointed  Harmanus  van  Hobocken  as  chorister  and  schoolmaster 
of  this  city.'*  *  With  this  reference,  the  recorded  connection  of  the 
consistory  with  the  city  school  of  New  Amsterdam  ends.  When 
Hobocken  left  and  Evert  Pietersen  was  elected,  although  every  other 
body  that  could  possibly  be  mentioned  (except  the  schepens)  was 
explicitly  connected  in  some  way  with  Pietersen's  coming,  the  con- 
sistory appear  to  have  had  no  part  in  it.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  with 
the  coming  of  a  stronger  local  secular  authority,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  consistory  waned. 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  part  taken  by  the  ministers  in  the 
control  of  the  school.  The  Synod  of  Dort  specifically  placed  upon 
them  the  visiting  of  *'all  schools,  private  as  well  as  public.'*    How 

i  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  ii,  50-1;  vii,  126, 132, 142, 17f^,  237.    The  fiist  instance,  however,  has  no  reference  to 
burgomasters. 
» im.,  vi,  18, 103, 145, 214 
*  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  261. 
<  Pratt,  op.  eit.,  p.  12. 
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much  was  actually  done  we  can  not  say.  Probably  the  ministers 
were  more  active  and  influential  than  would  be  inferred  from  our 
records,  which  come  mainly  from  the  civic  side.  Certainly  they 
werei  on  the  whole,  the  best  educated  men  of  the  colony;  and  their 
interest  in  the  public  catechizing  of  the  school  children,  which  took 
place  weekly  in  the  church,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  close  touch  with  the  school,  even  if  there  were  no  visiting.  There 
are  several  references  which  show  that  the  ministers  took  a  general 
interest  in  educational  affairs,  but  few  that  point  to  any  actual  con- 
nection with  the  school.*  The  only  reference  that  seems  to  imply 
certain  participation  in  school  control  is  that  given  just  above,  where 
Yestensz's  resignation  was  by  the  director  general  and  council 
''conmiunicated  to  the  consistory  and  ministers.^' 

The  discussion,  as  so  far  given,  of  local  ecclesiastical  control  has 
taken  no  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  official  schoolmaster  was  also 
voorlezer  and  voorsanger  in  the  official  church.'  No  pertinent  fact, 
however,  has  been  omitted,  except  the  doubtful  case  of  the  selection 
of  Pieter  van  der  Linde  to  succeed  Jan  Stevensen  as  voorsanger  and 
voorlezer,  and  this  we  have  already  discussed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter (p.  62).  But  as  Van  der  Linde  was  elected  by  the  director  gen- 
eral and  council  without  recorded  reference  to  the  consistory,  we 
have  either  one  additional  instance  of  a  schoolmaster  selected  with 
the  (apparent)  ignoring  of  the  consistory;  or  the  selection  by  the 
civic  authorities  of  the  exclusively  church  official  of  voorlezer  and 
voorsanger.  While  the  silence  of  the  records  is  not  proof  that  the 
consistory  and  minister  did  not  in  this  instance  express  some  wish 
or  approval,  we  certainly  seem  authorized  to  conclude  from  the 
general  discussion  that  only  a  slight  share  in  the  actual  control  of 
the  school  is  to  be  accorded  to  the  local  church  of  New  Amsterdam. 

But  if  small  actual  control  be  allowed  to  the  local  church,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  minister  and  consistory  were  interested 
especially  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school;  and  that  they  stood 
ready  to  interfere  by  appropriate  appeal  if  for  any  cause  the  proper 
reUgious  instruction  were  not  maintained.  The  nature  of  this  inter- 
est and  the  general  prominence  within  the  conmiunity  of  the  minister 
and  church  officials  would  give  to  them  an  influence  probably  quite 
commensurate  with  technical  power  of  control  in  determining  the 
actual  conduct  of  school  affairs. 

'  The  various  secular  or  civic  powers  which  had  part  in  the  control 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  school  were  the  States-General  of  the  United 

t  See  Eccl.  Rec.,  pp.  236-7,  250,  265,  331,  335.  Pratt,  op.  cU,,  pp.  19,  21,  34,  36.  In  connection,  we  may 
roiBr  to  the  fonnal  opinion  of  the  Classis  of  Drente  (1613)  that "  the  minister  should  visit  the  schools  every 
14  days  and  examine  pupik."   Reitsma  and  Van  Veen,  op.  eit.t  vili,  172. 

>  See  Chapter  XIV,  whisre  this  relationship  is  dicusBed  in  oonneotlon  with  the  general  religious  character 
Of  the  New  Netherland  schools. 
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Netherlands,  the  Lords  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  the 
director  general  and  council  in  New  Netherlands  the  nine  men,  the 
burgomasters  and  schepens  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  burgomas- 
ters of  New  Amsterdam.  The  functions  of  these  several  bodies  have 
already  been  given  in  general  terms.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  in  turn  their  particular  dealings  with  the  school  in  question. 
The  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  made  that  corporation 
almost  all  powerful  in  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland;  but  the  States- 
General,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  not  only  retained  a  general 
oversight  over  the  company^s  activity,  but  also  had  specific  voice 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX.  Two  suggested  and  two  actual  interfer^ 
ences  in  New  Netherland  school  affairs  by  the  States-General  demand 
our  attention:  First,  at  some  time  apparently  between  1630  and  1635 
there  was  proposed,  no  one  knows  by  whom,  a  ''charter  of  freedoms 
and  exemptions"  quite  similar  to  that  promulgated  by  the  company 
June  7,  1629,  but  with  the  important  exception  that  this  was  to  be 
"granted  by  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords  States-General,  ex  yleniiu^ 
diiu  poUstatis."  The  twenty-eighth  pi-ovision  of  this  charter  was 
almost  identical  with  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  1629  exemptions 
quoted  in  the  first  chapter.  This  has  been  quoted  by  writers  on 
the  subject  as  bearing  on  the  schools  of  New  Netherland,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  school  at  New  Amsterdam.  With  regard  to  this 
it  should  be  said  that  not  the  slightest  proof  is  available  that  the 
States-General  ever  adopted  these  **  freedoms  and  exemptions,"  and 
the  presumption  is  that  they  did  not  adopt  them.  Moreover,  while 
there  are  subsequently  specific  references  to  the  "freedoms"  of  1629, 
these  references  are  of  such  nature  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  the 
1630-1635  "freedoms"  were  ever  given  binding  force.^  Furthermore, 
as  for  any  bearing  of  this  item  on  the  school  at  New  Amsterdam,  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  by  number  five  of  these  proposed  articles  the 
'^  Island  of  Manhattes"  is  expressly  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  document. 

Second,  the  States-General,  in  1638,  reviewing  the  state  of  affairs 
in  New  Netherland  and  in  Brazil,  took  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  place  no  order  had  been  "taken  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  rising  youth,"  and  instructed  "their 
deputies  to  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX"  to  assist  in  arranging  for 
them.  The  concern  for  New  Netherland,  as  expressed  in  the  same 
paper,  is  "  that  the  population,  which  had  been  commenced,  is  decreas- 
ing and  appears  to  be  neglected  by  the  West  India  Company." 
This  action  of  the  States-General  shows  positively  a  disposition  on 
r  the  part  of  that  body  to  insist  upon  proper  schools  within  the  com- 

pany's territory,  and,  negatively,  that  the  educational  interests  of 
New  Netherland  were  at  that  time  not  neglected  by  the  company. 

1  8eo  N.  Y.  CoL  Doc.,  i,  83-88, 160,  IM,  261. 
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The  most  widely  quoted  connection  of  the  States-General  with  the 
New  Netherland  schools  concerns  the  question  of  a  public-school  tax. 
In  1638,  Johan  de  Laet,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  drew 
up  certain  ** Articles  and  conditions"  for  the  better  colonization  of 
New  Netherland  and  on  August  30  submitted  them  in  behalf  of  the 
company  to  the  States-General  for  their  approbation.  The  eighth 
of  these,  widely  quoted  as  "the  first  record  of  a  public  tax  for  school 
purposes,"  reads  as  follows: 

Each  householder  and  inhabitant  shall  bear  such  tax  and  public  charge  as  shall 
hereafter  be  considered  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  clergymen,  comforters  of  the 
sick,  schoolmasters,  and  suchlike  necessary  officers;  and  the  director  and  council 
there  shall  be  written  to  touching  the  form  hereof  in  order,  on  receiving  further  infor- 
mation hereux>on,  it  be  rendered  the  least  onerous  and  vexatious.' 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  ^'Articles  and  conditions"  were  rejected 
by  the  States-General.  The  record  is  clear.  They  were  ^'exhibited 
30th  of  August,  1638"  and  were  immediately  referred  to  a  certain- 
named  committee  *'to  view  and  examine  them  and  report."'  On 
September  2  this  committee  reported,  ''which  being  taken  into 
deliberation,  their  High  Mightinesses  have  resolved  and  concluded 
to  hereby  declare  that  the  aforesaid  articles,  drawn  up  by  the  Am- 
sterdam Chamber,  are,  in  their  present  form,  not  adapted  to  the 
service  and  promotion  of  tlie  colonies  of  New  Netherland."'  There- 
upon the  ''Articles  and  conditions"  were  "again  returned  to  Sieur 
Johan  de  Laet;"  wliich  ended  them  "in  their  present  form."  We 
may  anticipate  by  saying  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  any  such  tax  levied. 

The  last  known  reference  of  the  States-General  to  the  schools  of 
New  Netherland  was  after  the  "Great  Remonstrance"  in  1649. 
The  remonstrants  had  complained  of  the  need  of  a  schoolhouse,  of 
the  lack  of  a  settled  master,  and  of  an  inadequate  teaching  stafF.^ 
After  extended  consideration  by  the  States-General,  a  committee 
brought  in  a  "provisional  order  respecting  the  government,  preser- 
vation, and  peopling  of  New  Netherland."  The  sixth  article  of  this 
specified  that  "the  commonalty  shall  be  also  obliged  to  have  the 
youth  instructed  by  good  schoolmasters."*  Thia  "provisional 
order"  was  referred  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  which  on  April  11 
returned  it  with  various  remarks,  ignoring,  however,  the  reference 
to  schools;  and  this  ended  the  matter.  We  may  conclude,  then,  by 
saying  that  while  the  States-General  were  interested  in  New  Nether- 
land, and  even  in  its  school  affairs,  they  did  nothing  which  directly 
and  in  itself  influenced  any  of  the  New  Netherland  schools. 

» N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  i,  112.  *  See  above,  pp.  60.62. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  114.  *  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  i,  389.    The  date  seems  uncertain,  probably  aboat  the 

•  im,,  p.  m.  1st  of  AprU,  1650. 
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If  the  States-General  did  little  for  the  schools  of  Dutch  ^\jnerica, 
it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  next  highest  civil  authority,  the 
Lords  Directors  of  the  company.  While  these  worked  largely 
through  their  local  representatives,  the  director  general  and  council, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  New  Netherland  affairs  were  directed, 
often  in  minutest  detail,  by  the  Lords  Directors  of  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber.  The  school  affairs  of  New  Amsterdam  came  particularly 
before  them  for  consideration. 

First,  they  paid  the  salaries  of  the  New  Amsterdam  schoolmasters 
out  of  the  company's  general  funds.  We  have  already  seen  this 
in  the  estimate  of  colonial  expenses  of  December  15,  1644,  in  which 
was  the  item  ''  1  schoolmaster,  precentor  and  sexton  at  fl.  30,  360."  ^ 
We  saw  the  custom  further  in  the  power  of  attorney  given  by 
Jan  Stevensen  to  collect  for  him  from  the  company  some  seven 
hundred  and  odd  guilders  ''by  balance  and  settlement  of  his 
account  according  to  the  book  of  monthly  wages  No.  F  folio  34 
earned  from  their  honors  in  Netherland."*  Later  when  Stevensen 
was  leaving  and  Stuyvesant  had  charged  his  account  with  the 
passage  home,  D?  Backerus  asked  the  classis  ''please  to  assit  him 
with  the  directors,  that  he  may  be  exempted  from  this  hardship."' 
When  Pietersen  was  selected  by  the  Lords  Directors  in  1661  they 
named  his  "salary  of  g.  36  per  month,  and  g.  125  annually  for  his 
board."  *  On  October  11,1 664,  a  month  after  the  English  occupation — 
perhaps  an  empty  pay  day  had  rolled  around — "Mr.  Evert  Pietersen, 
schoolmaster  of  this  city"  appearing  before  the  city  court,  "repre- 
sents as  his  allowance  from  the  company  is  struck  off,  that  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  it  at  the  same 
allowance."^ 

From  some  data  yet  to  be  discussed  (see  p.  86  ff)  it  appears  pos- 
sible that  during  1654  the  municipality  paid  part  of  the  school- 
master's salary.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  city  regularly  furnished  the 
master  with  a  "free  house  for  school  and  residence."  With  this  modi- 
fication and  this  possible  temporary  exception,  it  seems  safe  to 
assert  that  the  company  paid  the  salaries  of  the  official  elementary 
school  at  New  Amsterdam.* 

The  "free  house  for  school  and  residence"  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  several  schoolmasters.  There  was 
found  no  evidence  that  the  company  ever  supplied  the  schoolhouse. 
On  the  contrary,  we  noted  uniformly  the  opinion  that  the  people 
must  furnish  that.    The  only  exception  was  the  offer  of  Stuyvesi^nt 

1 N.  Y.  Ool.  Doc,  1, 165.  «  Dunshee,  op,  eU.,  p.  28. 

»  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.  U,15e,  •Rec.ofN.A.,Y,137. 

*  Ecd.  Rec.,  p.  237,  f  A  ftirtber  apparent  e99ptlpn  is  dJacvoBed  on  p.  91. 
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in  1647  ''  to  bear  personally  and  in  behalf  of  the  company  a  reasonable 
proportion."  As  the  schoolhouse  was  never  built,  this  escception  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  In  connection  with  the  support  of  the 
New  Amsterdam  school  by  the  company  it  is  proper  to  consider  the 
so-caUed  charter  of  freedoms  and  exemptions  of  1640.  One  item  of 
this  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Reformed 
religion  ''as  it  is  at  present  preached  and  practiced  by  public  author- 
ity in  the  United  Netherlands,"  "the  company  shall  provide  and 
maintain  good  and  suitable  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  comforters 
of  the  sick.^  This  provision  has  been  used  from  time  to  time  in  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  New  Netherland  schools,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  New  Amsterdam  school.  The  company  appears  to 
bind  itself  to  support  ministers,  schoolmasters,  and  comforters  of  the 
sick  in  the  colonies.  However,  the  document  was  drawn  up  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  colonization  by  the  founding  of  new  colonies  or 
settlements,  and  as  again  the  company  especially  reserved  the  "  Island 
Manhattes  to  itself"  it  seems  unwarranted  to  apply  these  provisions 
to  New  Amsterdam.  While  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  its 
application  to  schools  elsewhere,  we  may  say,  first,  that  there  appears 
no  certainty  that  the  document  was  ever  adopted ;'  second,  that  there 
is  no  instance  where  the  company  did  help  with  a  school  off  Manhat- 
tan until  after  a  new  ''charter  of  freedoms  and  exemptions"  was 
issued  in  1650,  in  which  the  1640  school  provision  had  been  dropped 
and  the  provision  of  1629  (almost  identical)  put  in  instead.'  We 
may  accordingly  dismiss  from  any  serious  consideration  this  '^  charter' ' 
of  1640. 

The  control  of  the  school  by  the  Lords  Directors  was  at  times 
exercised  directly  and  at  times  left  to  the  director  general  and  council. 
In  general,  however,  the  Lords  Directors  kept  in  close  touch  with 
everything.  We  saw  above  that  the  salary  schedule  of  1644  was 
drawn  up  in  Holland.  We  noted  also  how  Stevensen's  passage 
money  was  charged  in  New  Netherland  to  be  finally  settled  in  Hoi- 
and.  We  saw  how  the  Lords  Directors  were  informed  by  Stuyvd- 
sant  of  the  need  of  a  schoolmaster  in  1648,  how  names  were  suggested 
by  him  to  them  and  by  them  referred  to  the  classis,  how  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  classis,  Vestensz  was  engaged  by  the  Lords 
Directors  and  sent  to  New  Amsterdam.  Vestensz,  it  is  true,  was 
given  up  and  Hobocken  was  elected  by  the  director  and  council. 
But  in  the  case  of  Pietersen,  the  Lords  Directors  specify  exact  details: 
"We  have  engaged,"  they  said,  "on  your  honor's  recommendation 

» N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  1, 123. 

>  O'Callaghan  (History  of  New  Netherland,  1, 218)  azid  Brodhead  (op.  eit. .  1, 311),  howeTer,  aooeptit.  But 
see  the  apparent  postponement  of  its  adoption  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  1, 118,  and  sufaaaqiient  nknaom  af>par- 
entlyignozingits  binding  effect,  ihid.,  pp.  150, 154, 251, 363. 

•  N.Y.  Col.  Doc.,  i,  40111. 
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and  that  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Evert 
Pietersen  as  schoolmaster  and  clerk  upon  a  salary  of  g.  36  per  month 
and  g.  125  annually  for  his  board.^  It  is  typical  of  their  general 
management  that  when  Curtius,  the  Latin  master,  wished  board 
money  in  addition  to  his  salary,  Stuyvesant  refers  the  request  to  the 
Lords  Directors  with  the  words:  ''Your  repeated  instructions  do  not 
allow  us  to  raise  anybody's  salary  without  your  knowledge."' 

That  the  Lords  Directors  should  concern  themselves  with  so  small 
a  matter  as  the  school  books  indicates  their  attention  even  to  the 
minutest  affairs  of  the  colony.  They  sent  the  books  over  to  the 
director  general  to  be  .sold  to  the  pupils.  On  one  such  occasion  he 
was  told:  ''After  the  school  books  and  stationery  to  be  used  for  the 
education  of  the  youths,  stated  in  the  inclosed  invoice,  you  will  please 
to  look  yourself."  ■  When  Pietersen  was  sent  over  the  Lords  Direc- 
tors gave  these  explicit  directions  to  Stuyvesant: 

And  whereas  he  solicited  to  be  supplied  with  some  books  and  statianery,  which 
would  be  of  service  to  him  in  that  station,  so  did  we  resolve  to  send  you  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  these  articles,  as  your  honor  may  see  from  the  invoice.  Your  honor 
ought  not  to  place  all  these  at  his  disposal  at  once,  but  from  lime  to  time,  when  he  may 
be  in  want  of  these,  when  his  account  ought  direcUy  to  be  charged  with  its  amount; 
so,  too,  he  must  be  charged  with  all  such  books  of  which  he  may  be  in  want  as  a  con- 
soler of  the  sick,  which  he  might  have  obtained  from  your  honor,  which  afterwaids, 
might  be  reimbursed  to  him,  whenever  he,  ceasing  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  mi^t 
return  these;  all  this  must  be  valued  at  the  invoice  priced 

We  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Lords  Directors  paid  the 
master's  salary  from  the  company's  treasury;*  that,  in  the  main, 
they  controlled  the  school  either  directly  by  their  own  action  or 
mediately  through  the  director  general  and  council ;  and  that  even 
the  small  details  passed  before  their  eyes  for  approval. 

In  discussing  the  part  played  by  the  director  general  and  coimcil 
in  the  support  and  control  of  the  New  Amsterdam  school,  we  are 
distinguishing  this  body  on  the  one  hand  from  their  superiors,  the 
Lords  Directors;  and  on  the  other,  from  their  inferiors,  the  bodies 
of  lesser  local  control,  the  nine  men,  the  burgomasters,  and  the  New 
Amsterdam  city  court  ("burgomasters  and  schepens").  The  only 
director  general  of  whose  school  relationship  we  have  record  is  the 
autocratic  Peter  Stuyvesant,  "our  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,"  as  one 
of  the  remonstrating  nine  men  called  him.  His  own  opinion  of  his 
relation  to  the  council  may  be  inferred  from  certain  of  his  words, 

1  Dunshee,  op.  cit.,  p.  28.  For  the  part  played  by  the  dliector  eeneral  aod  council  In  this,  see  next 
page. 

s  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  445.    See  also  Chapter  VI  below  for  the  management  of  the  Latin  school. 

»  N,  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  429. 

«  Dunsheo,  op.  d/.,  p.  28. 

*  The  sources  of  income  to  the  company  were  various.  It  was  a  trading  company,  and  aooordlDgly 
made  gain  In  that  manner.  It  levied  duties  on  exports  and  Imports,  collected  excise  on  liquors;  In  fMst, 
it  did  almost  everything  but  levy  a  direct  property  or  poll  tax. 
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apropos  of  an  adverse  vote:  ''I  condescend  to  acquiesce  in  the  ma- 
jority of  votes.* "  Generally,  therefore,  when  we  say  ''director  gen- 
eral and  council,"  we  really  mean  Stuyvesant,  whose  will  practically 
was  law. 

The  discussion  already  given  has  made  it  clear  that  with  respect 
to  the  Lords  Directors,  the  director  general  and  council  served 
merely  as  their  agents,  acting  always  for  them,  and  only  with  so 
much  power  as  prudence  prompted  the  Lords  Directors  to  confer  in 
order  to  secure  efficient  management  in  so  remote  a  situation.  When 
the  Lords  Directors  did  not  directly  choose  a  teacher,  the  director 
general  and  council  exercised  the  right.  This  they  did  in  two  or 
three  instances,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  Hobocken,  CJor- 
nelissen,  and  (if  he  were  schoolmaster)  Van  der  Linde.  Of  these 
Hobocken  is  the  only  certain  case. 

An  interesting  inquiry,  however,  arises  in  connection  with  Evert 
Pietersen's  election.  The  commission  of  Pietersen'  as  sent  by 
the  Lords  Directors  to  Stuyvesant,  when  read  in  its  entirety,  fairly 
rings  with  the  final  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Lords  Directors. 
Tet,  for  all  that,  the  burgomasters  evidently  considered  that  the 
director  general  and  council  must  in  some  way  approve  before  the 
appointment  could  become  final  or  at  least  effective,  as  we  see  from 
the  following  resolution  of  the  burgomasters  apropos  of  Stuyvesant's 
demand  for  a  schoolhouse  and  dwelling  for  Pietersen: 

As  soon  as  Master  Evert  Pietersen  has  been  appointed  schoolmaster,  etc. ,  by  the  direc- 
tor general  and  council  and  the  burgomasters  have  been  notified  of  it,  they  will  dispose 
of  the  matter.' 

It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however,  to  find  in  this  anything 
difficult  of  adjustment  with  what  has  been  said  above.  Quite  possi- 
bly the  burgomasters  were  not  fully  informed  of  the  situation,  or 
they  may  have  expected  Hobocken  to  fill  out  the  quarter.  Doubt- 
less, too,  Stuyvesant,  as  a  true  autocrat,  had  long  since  accustomed 
the  city  officials  to  consider  liis  approval  as  necessary  to  give  validity 
and  effectiveness  to  any  pubUc  measure. 

Instances  where  the  salary  question  came  before  the  director 
general  and  council  have  been  seen  in  the  question  of  Stevensen's 
passage  money,  in  the  case  of  Vestensz's  request  for  increased  salary 
as  told  us  by  D?  Megapolensis  and  in  the  fixing  of  Hobocken's  salary 
when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Vestensz. 

Small  matters  of  only  local  concern,  the  director  general  and  council 
managed  wholly  or  shared  with  bodies  of  local  control.  They  evi- 
dently fixed  for  Hobocken  the  rates  of  tuition  as  well  as  his  salary: 
''Said  schoolmaster  shall  communicate  to  burgomasters  and  schepens, 

>  Pratt,  pp.  ctt.,  p.  33.  *  Ibid,,  p.  IS.  » Minutes  of  the  Oiphan  ICasttfS,  U,  97, 
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what  he  is  allowed  for  each  child  per  quarter,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
'tions  from  the  director  general  and  council."*  The  '^instructions'' 
here  referred  to  are  almost  certainly  similar  to  those  which  we  saw 
issued  to  Evert  Pietersen.' 

The  Dutch  seem  to  have  been  partial  to  such  detailed  tables  of 
instructions.  Several  in  Holland  '  at  the  same  period  are  available. 
At  least  eight  are  found  in  the  Flatbush  records;  ^  another  relates  to  a 
Brooklyn  master;  and  a  number  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
school  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City.' 

The  '  instructions  and  rules  for  Schoolmaster  Evert  Pietersen  "  were 
''drawn  up  by  the  burgomasters  of  this  city  with  the  advice  of  the 
director  general  and  council."  This  "advice"  of  the  director  general 
and  council  eight  years  after  the  municipal  powers  had  been  granted 
to  the  city  shows  how  loath  Stuyvesant  was  to  give  up  his  immediate 
control.  But  the  city  increased  its  share  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs.  In  the  case  of  Hobocken,  Stuyvesant  appears  to  have  issued 
the  instructions  without  even  communicating  with  the  city  author- 
ities. With  Pietersen  we  may  suppose  that  Stuyvesant  told  the 
burgomasters  only  in  general  what  was  to  be  done,  although  he 
probably  passed  finally  upon  their  draft. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Dutch  r^ime  the  director  general  and 
council  passed  (March  17,  1664)  a  civil  ordinance  regulating  the 
public  catechizing  of  the  school  children.'  Just  why  this  act  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  was  considered  necessary  is  not  clear. 
But  we  see  in  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  director  general  and 
council  not  only  their  direct  participation  in  local  school  affairs,  but 
also  a  very  interesting  instance  of  the  close  connection  that  existed 
between  church  and  state. 

In  everything  the  director  general  and  council  appear  as  the  faith- 
ful agents  of  the  Lords  Directors.  They  struggled  to  keep  all  control 
in  the  company's  hand  and  to  keep  down  aU  expenses.  Stuyvesant, 
however — ^it  is  but  just  to  say — deserves  special  mention  for  bis 
individual  interest  in  education.  No  appeal  for  better  educational 
facilities  ever  met  refusal  from  him.'    • 

Of  the  nine  men,  or  tribunes,  we  know  so  little  that  it  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  mention  them  in  this  connection,  especially  as  every 
reference  to  them  save  one  has  already  been  utilized  in  other  con- 
nections. In  1647  the  council  referred  to  the  tribunes  the  building 
of  a  school.     Stuyvesant  wrote  them  about  it,  but  so  far  as  is  known 

iRec.ofN.  A.,li,39. 

I  See  p.  67. 

s  Beernlnk,  op,  cU.,  p.  113  fl.;  Dooma,  op.  eit.,  p.  02-3. 

«  Of  dates  16G0, 1663, 1666, 1670, 1680, 1681, 1682, 1773.    See  Chapten  Vm  and  XH. 

•  Eccl.  Rec,  pp.  2337  fl.,  2340  ff.,  2374  fl.,  2610  fl.,  2026-7, 2828  L,  4300  fl. 

•  CCallagban,  Laws  of  New  Netherland,  p.  461. 

1  See  Pratt,  op,  cU,,  pp.  8, 3»-4;  N.  Y.  CoL  Doe.,  ziv,  107, 123, 100, 232-1;  EocL  Rec,  pp.  247, 268. 
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nothing  was  done.  The  '* Great  Remonstrance"  of  1649  was  the 
work  of  the  nine  men.  They  complained  of  the  misappropriation 
of  the  funds  collected  by  public  subscription  for  a  schoolhouse  and 
of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  school  was  kept,  and  expressed 
opinion  that  two  masters  should  be  employed.  We  are  not  able  to 
say  that  anything  was  effected  for  the  school  by  their  complaints. 
In  1654  Stuyvesant  told  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  that  he  had 
**  repeatedly  reminded  the  former  nine  men  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  devise,  as  customary  in  other  countries  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Fatherland,  some  means  to  provide  revenue"^  for  the 
general  expenses,  including  the  school;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  nine  men  ever  did  anything  with  regard  to  Stuyvesant's  remind- 
ers, or  that  they  ever  really  accomplished  anything  for  the  school. 

Quite  otherwise,  however,  was  it  with  the  burgomasters.  For  about 
four  years  after  the  granting  of  municipal  powers  to  New  Amsterdam 
in  1653,  these  appear  to  have  met,  as  a  rule,  conjointly  with  the 
schepens.  For  this  period  the  city  support  and  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  this  joint  body.  After  March,  1657,  so  far  as  appears,  the 
burgomasters  alone  are  concerned  with  the  elementary  school.  As 
between  the  two  bodies,  then,  it  is  not  a  question  of  contemporaneous 
conflicting  or  contrasted  powers  of  support  and  control,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  the  separation  about  1657  of  the  more  purely  administrative 
from  the  other  functions  of  the  city  court.  In  other  words,  the  city 
control  of  the  elementary  school  is  but  one  continuous  story,  tho 
first  chapters  of  which  are  found  in  the  minutes  of  tho  joint  body, 
whUe  the  last  chapters  are  found  in  the  administrative  minutes  of 
the  burgomasters  alone. 

Beginning  in  November,  1653,  and  lasting  for  a  full  year,  the  city 
court  was  in  continual  dispute  with  the  director  general  and  council 
on  the  question  of  the  source  and  proper  expenditure  of  the  city's 
finances.  As  the  salary  of  ''one  precentor  being  at  the  same  time 
schoolmaster"  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  dispute,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  us  to  enter  somewhat  into  the  details  of  the  discussion  in 
order  to  decide  whether  during  this  period  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
or  the  West  India  Company  supported  the  schoolmaster.  Especially 
must  we  make  this  examination  since  the  question  of  local  support 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  school  has  been  much  beclouded  by  reckless 
assertions. 

The  New  Amsterdam  city  government  was  organized  February  2, 
1653.  The  powers  granted,  however,  were  small.  Later  in  the  year 
the  burgomasters  and  schepens  ''asked  the  community  to  provide 
means  for  paying  the  public  expenses  and  keeping  in  repair  the 
works;  and  were  answered,  "if  the  honorable  director  general  will 
allow  the  excise  to  be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  city  and  for  the 

■  I.I  II  — a^— ^.— ^1 — ^ 

iN.Y.CoLI>oc..xiv,282. 
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city's  benefit,  they  would  willingly  contribute.^  Accordingly,  on 
November  11,  ''some  of  the  most  influential  burghers  and  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city  having  been  lawfully  summoned,"  ''the  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  declare  that  they  have  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  honorable  director  general  to  have  henceforth  the  excise  on 
wine  and  beer  paid  into  the  office  of  the  burgomasters  and  schepens, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city,"  and  "the  magistrates  ask  the  community 
whether  they  wUl  submit  to  such  ordinances  and  taxes  as  the  magis- 
trates  may  consider  proper  and  necessary  for  the  government  of  this 
city."  Thereupon  the  burghers  and  inhabitants  "all  answered  'yes' 
and  pronused  lo  obey  th^honorable  magistrates  in  everything,  as 
good  inhabitants  are  in  duty  bound  to  dTconfirming  it^Tfheir 
signatures."^ 

A  little  later  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  applied  formally  to 
Stuyvesant  for  the  excise.  He  replied,  again  orally,  granting  their 
petition  for  "the  excise  of  the  beer  and  wines  consumed  here  (except 
what  is  exported)"  "provided  that  their  worships  of  the  court  will 
support  the  two  preachers,  the  schoolmasters,  and  secretary." 
These  salaries  amounted  to  3,200  g.  annually,  wlxich  was  more  than 
the  usual  income  from  the  excise.  The  burgomasters  and  schepens 
seeing  this,  "  unanimously  resolved  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  director 
general  and  demand  m  conformity  with  his  promise  the  grant  of  the 
entire  excise  as  received  at  the  company's  counting  house."  This 
effort  to  get  the  erUire  excise  failed.  Stuyvesant  had  meant  all  the 
time  only  the  tavern-keepers' excise,  but  not  the  citizens'  excise  as  well. 
The  following  week  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  presented  a 
petition  to  Stuyvesant,  asking  for  a  formal  transfer  of  the  excise. 
Stuyvesant's  reply  was  substantially  the  restatement  of  the  condi- 
tions above  given.  On  the  one  hand,  "the  common  (i.  e.,  the  tavern 
keepers')  excise  on  wine  and  beer  consumed  within  this  city;"  on  the 
other,  "  the  maintenance  of  the  public  works  in  the  city  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  ecclesiastical  officers."  ^  Upon  receipt  of  this  the  city 
advertised  the  excise.  But  a  month  later  we  find  them  writing  to  the 
Lords  Directors  in  Amsterdam,  asking  for  powers  "  not  so  extremely 
limited;"  saying  besides  that  "the  revenue  from  said  excise" 
amounted  "to  no  more  than  one-third"  of  the  annual  pay  roll, 
whereas  "the  maintenance  of  the  city  works  and  other  wants  of  the 
eity"  of  themselves  would  require  all  the  revenue;  and  asking  in 
view  thereof  that  the  excise  might  be  granted  "  without  any  limita- 
tion" and  that  they  might  furthermore  be  "authorized  to  levy  some 
new  imposts  and  other  small  fees,"  and  besides  might  have  "the 
farming  of  the  ferry  from  this  place  to  Breuckelen."  • 

Before  hearing  from  the  Lords  Directors  on  this  request  the  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  petitioned  the  director  general  and  council  for 

1  N.  Y,  Col.  Doo.,  xlv,  p.  220.  >  lUd.,  p.  221.  *  Bee.  of  N.  A.,  i,  144. 
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petition  to  "impose  provisionally  for  the  benefit  of  this  city"* 
certain  duties  on  imports  and  exports  and  a  certain  schedule  of  excise 
duties  additional  to  those  already  granted.  In  reply  (February  23, 
1654)  the  director  general  and  council  consented  to  the  ''proposed 
citizens'  excise"  on  the  same  terms  as ''the  tavern  keepers' excise" 
previously  allowed,  but  declined  to  allow  the  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  because  they  concerned  "the  country  at  large  and  not  any 
particular  city  or  place."' 

During  this  time  the  ministers  and  the  schoolmasters  were  depend- 
ent on  the  city  government  for  their  pay.  The  classis  received  a  letter 
(May  11,  1654)  from  Vestensz  complaining  of  "slow  payments."* 
On  June  1  the  ministers  petitioned  for  their  "half  year's  allowance;" 
and  the  director  general  and  council  ordered  the  burgomasters  and 
schepens  "  to  furnish  the  accrued  half  year's  salary  out  of  the  receipts 
according  to  promise."^  In  the  meanwhile  the  Lords  Directors 
wrote  (May  18,  1654),  declining  to  excuse  the  city  government  from 
the  salaries,  but  allowing  them  to  "  lay  any  new  small  excise  or  impost 
with  the  consent  of  the  commonalty"  unless  the  director  general  and 
council  should  "have  any  reasons  to  the  contrary."* 

Apparently  Stuyvesant's  order  of  June  1,  that  the  salaries  be  paid, 
was  not  obeyed,  for  it  was  repeated  on  June  8,  and  again  more 
emphatically  on  August  3.*  In  answer  to  the  last  demand,  the  bur- 
gomasters and  schepens  replied  that  of  the  16,000  guilders  expended 
in  military  defense,  which  was  a  part  of  Stuyvesant's  demand,  the 
share  of  New  Amsterdam  was  3,000  guilders;  and  to  meet  this  they 
requested  permission  "to  lay  a  tax  on  real  estate."  Accompanying 
this  petition  was  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  excise.  This 
showing  was  not  "acceptable"  to  Stuyvesant,  since  it  included, 
"for  instance,  a  certain  amount  of  money  paid"  to  Francis  le  Blue. 
(This  Blue  was  sent  to  Holland  as  the  city's  agent  to  plead  with  the 
Lords  Directors  for  more  power.)  While  "for  decency's  sake"  the 
director  general  and  council  passed  these  "over  in  silence,"  still 
"induced  by  those  and  other  reasons"  they  resolved  (August  13)  to 
take  back,  after  the  current  year,  the  excise  into  their  own 
management.' 

This  communication  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  resolved  to 
ignore,  relying  upon  the  previous  order  of  the  Lords  Directors  (May 
18) ;  and  they  accordingly  wrote  Stuyvesant,  August  24,  on  behalf  of 
this  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  offering  to  pay  "for  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  the  salaries  of  one  of  the  preachers,  one  precentor  who 
is  to  be  schoolmaster  at  the  same  time,  one  beadle."*  But  Stuy- 
vesant was  determined.     "The  accounts  submitted  [show]  that  the 

»  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  247.  *  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  i,  20C.  »  /Wd.,  p.  284. 

>  md.,  p.  248.  ft  im,y  p.  219.  ■  ttidu  V-  289. 

•  EocL  Rec.,  p.  323.  •  N.  Y.  Coi.  Doc.,  xiv,  sn,  282-3. 
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revenue  from  the  excise  was  not  employed  *  *  *  in  pajnng  the 
minister's  salary  *  *  *.  As  burgomasters  and  schepens  do  not 
fulfill  their  promise  ♦  ♦  *  the  director  general  and  council  are 
compelled  to  let  the  said  excise  to  the  highest  bidder  *  *  *  and  to 
employ  the  proceeds  in  promptly  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  By  these  plans  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  will  be  excused 
and  delivered  from  carrying  out  their  offer,  to  support  at  their 
expense,  one  clergyman,  one  schoolmaster,  and  one  beadle/'^ 

With  this  action  of  September  16  the  matter  rested  until  November 
23,  when  there  appeared  the  handbills  of  the  director  general  and 
council  announcing  the  public  auction  of  the  excise.  Then  the  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  again  protested,  quoting  the  order  of  the  Lords 
Directors;  but  Stuyvesant  considering  that  this  had  been  already 
''sufficiently  answered"  made  no  reply.'  Six  months  later  (May  26, 
1655)  the  Lords  Directors  wrote  to  the  city  court  accepting  Stuyve- 
sant's  view  of  the  situation,  saying  that  they  had  '*  resolved  to  have 
the  collection  of  this  (excise)  money  made  again  by  the  financial 
officer  of  the  company  there."* 

With  this  the  quarrel  ended.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  up  to 
September  16  not  all  of  the  salaries  due  the  clergymen  had  been  paid, 
and  quite  possibly  no  part  of  the  city's  revenue  had  gone  in  that 
direction.  As  the  schoolmaster  was  part  of  the  '^  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment," it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  he  likewise  had  been 
partly  or  wholly  deprived  of  his  salary.  What  had  taken  place  up 
to  September  16  remains  thus  partly  in  doubt.  What  took  place 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  is  wholly  unknown.  With  the  year  1655 
it  seems  clear  that  the  company  itself  reassumed  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing the  salaries.  Whether  the  past-due  salaries — if  such  there  were — 
were  then  paid,  can  not  now  be  said. 

What  revenues  the  city  had  after  this  controversy  and  what 
expenditures  it  was  responsible  for,  may  be  gathered  from  the  reply 
made  by  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  to  the  last-quoted  letter  of 
the  Lords  Directors. 

We  have,  moreover,  already  burdened  the  commonalty  with  one  stiver  in  the 
guilder  [5  per  cent]  on  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  city  besides  the  buigher  excise 
on  wine  and  beer  [Stuyvesant  had  taken  back  the  tavern-keepers*  excise],  the  income 
from  which  by  no  means  covers  the  repair  and  establisliments  of  the  city,  much  less 
what  is  most  urgent,  the  repairs  and  erection  of  the  city  walls  *  *  * ;  the  repair  of 
the  city  hall,  watch  houses,  the  building  of  schools,  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
and  other  similar  matters.* 

That  the  city  government  accepted  the  responsibility  of  providing 
a  schoolhouse  appears  in  the  letter  above  given,  where  "the  building 
of  schools"  is  apparently  included  among  the  things  "most  urgent." 
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That,  however,  nothing  was  done  before  November  4,  1656,  seems 
evident  from  the  following  court  minute: 

1656,  November  7. 

To  the  Honorable  Lords  Burgomastera  and  Schepens  of  the  City  of  New  AjoBterdam : 
Harmen  van  Hobocken,  schoolmaster  of  this  city,  respectfully  requests  that  your 
honors  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  the  hall  and  the  side  room  for  the  use  of  the 
school  and  as  a  dwelling,  inasmuch  as  he,  the  petitioner,  does  not  know  how  to  manage 
for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  children  during  winter,  for  they  much  require  a 
place  adapted  for  fire  and  to  be  warmed,  for  which  their  present  tenement  is  wholly 
unfit.  He,  the  petitioner,  burthened  with  a  wife  and  children,  is  greatly  in  need  of  a 
dwelling  for  them,  and  his  wife  is  expected  from  hour  to  hour  to  be  confined,  so  that  he 
anticipates  great  inconvenience,  not  knowing  how  to  manage  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  school  children;  and  if  your  honors  can  not  find  any,  he,  the  petitioner,  requests 
your  honors  to  be  pleased  to  allow  him  the  rent  of  the  back  room  which  Geurt  Coerten 
at  present  occupies,  which  he,  the  petitioner,  would  freely  accept  for  the  present,  as 
he  is  unable  to  pay  so  heavy  a  rent  as  a  whole  house  amounts  to.  He  therefore  appliea 
to  your  honors,  expecting  hereupon  your  honors'  favorable  endorsement. 

Was  subscribed, 

Your  honors'  servant, 

Habk.  van  Hobockbn. 

Dated  4  Nov.,  1656. 
Endorsement. 

Whereas  the  city  hall  of  this  city,  the  hall  and  the  little  room  whereof  the  petitioner 
now  requests  for  a  school  and  dwelling,  are  not  at  present  in  repair,  and  are,  moreover, 
required  for  other  purposes  the  same  can  not  be  allowed  him;  but  in  order  that  the 
youth,  who  are  here  quite  numerous,  may  have  the  means  of  instruction  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  city  permit,  the  petitioner,  for  want  of  other  lodg- 
ings, is  allowed  to  rent  the  said  house  for  a  school,  for  which  one  hundred  guilders 
shall  be  paid  him  yearly  on  account  of  the  city  for  the  present  and  until  further  order. 
Done  in  court  this  4th  of  November,  1656.    At  Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland.^ 

We  can  well  sympathize  with  Master  Hobocken.  In  the  winters 
of  New  Amsterdam  the  school  cliildren  would  indeed  "much  require 
a  place  adapted  for  fire  and  to  be  warmed."  To  see  winter  approach- 
ing in  a  '* tenement  wholly  unfit"  for  so  necessary  a  purpose  was  of 
itself  enough  to  make  the  poor  man  seek  '*  proper  accommodation." 
It  pleases  us  to  see  that  the  worthy  burgomasters  and  schepens  did 
not  turn  an  entirely  deaf  ear,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  city 
did  permit  its  schoolmaster  to  have  a  "whole  house."  Apparently, 
the  "back  room"  occupied  by  Guert  Coerten  contained  the  only  and 
much-desired  "place  adapted  for  fire."  With  that  room,  in  addition 
to  what  he  already  had,  every  need  could  be  met,  and  the  church 
records  duly  report  the  baptism  of  a  son  to  Master  Hobocken  on 
November  12,  1656. 

This  appropriation  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  rent  of  a  school 
is  quite  in  line  with  the  uniform  division  of  school  support.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  furnish  school  quarters  and  of  the  company  to 
provide  the  master's  salary.    With  this  act  appropriating  rent  for  the 
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schoolhouae,  the  bui^omasters  and  schepens  as  a  joint  body  disappear 
from  the  elementary  school  records.  In  a  few  months  the  burgomas- 
ters began  to  meet  separately,  and  to  their  records  we  now  go  as  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  present  account. 

The  first  reference  found  in  the  burgomasters'  minutes  is  difficult 
of  interpretation,  because  on  the  face  it  appears  to  contradict  flatly 
the  conclusion  tentatively  reached  above  that  the  schoolmaster's 
salary  came  only  from  the  company.  An  administrative  minute  of 
January  16,  1660,  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hermen  van  Hoobocke  requests  by  petition,  that  he  may  receive  an  allowance 
from  the  city,  as  he  is  behind  hand  with  the  building  of  the  school,  and  for  divers  other 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  petition;  on  which  petition  is  apostilled:  Petitioner  is  allowed 
to  receive  his  current  year's  salary ^  which  shall  be  paid  to  him  at  a  more  convenient 
season  on  an  order  of  the  buigomasters  on  the  treasurer,  and  his  allowance  henceforth 
is  abolished.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  it  agreed  with  other  references,  both 
preceding  and  succeeding,  to  understand  that  the  "allowance"  herein 
"abolished"  was  Hobocken's  ordinary  salary  paid  by  the  burgo^ 
masters  from  their  treasury,  the  minute  quoted  would  apparently 
afford  substantiating  evidence  of  such  a  customary  procedure.  But 
om*  tentative  conclusion  as  to  the  source  of  the  salary  is  directly 
opposed  to  this.  What  then  shall  we  say  as  to  this  minute  ?  Must 
we  modify  our  previous  opinion  ?  Might  it  not  be  that,  although  all 
tlie  preceding  evidence  has  pointed  in  the  one  direction,  neverthe- 
less the  city  had,  in  the  three  or  four  years  between  the  preceding 
references  and  this,  again  undertaken  to  pay  the  salaries  which 
Stuyvesant  resumed  in  September,  1664.  The  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation is  that  there  is  no  reference  other  than  the  one  under  con- 
sideration which  even  looks  in  that  direction,  while  others  contradict 
it.  We  have  already  seen  some  of  the  evidence.  When  Evert  Pieter- 
sen  was  elected,  the  Lords  Directors  specifically  fixed  Pietersen's 
salary.  This  would  hardly  have  been  done  if  the  salary  was  to  come 
from  another  treasury  than  their  own.  Of  the  free  schoolhouse  to 
be  furnished  by  the  city  the  Lords  Directors  properly  said  nothing. 
Again,  after  the  English  had  come,  Pietersen  told  the  burgomasters 
and  schepens  that  his  "allowance  from  the  company"  was  "struck 
off."  If  he  had  been  receiving  liis  salary  from  the  men  he  was  then 
addressing,  he  would  hardly  have  chosen  these  exact  words.  And  in 
a  subsequent  petition  (September  19,  1665)  to  the  reorganized  city 
court  he  said  "he  was  heretofore  paid  his  wages  by  the  honorable 
company."* 

In  the  face  of  such  direct  statements,  fitting,  as  they  do,  with  so 
piuch  of  indirect  evidence,  we  seem  compelled  to  reexamine  the 
minute  under  consideration  and  ask  whether  it  can  not  receive  an 
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interpretation  which  shall  a^ee  with  other  pertinent  evidence  and 
at  the  same  time  dp  no  violence  to  its  own  words.  And  may  we  not 
find  the  key  to  the  solution  in  the  annual  appropriation  of  100  guilders 
for  a  schoolhouse,  first  made  in  November  of  1656  ?  While  this  was 
not  a  salary  in  the  strict  sense,  it  was  an  aUovxince  '^paid  him  yearly 
on  account  of  the  city."  The  payment  of  this  allowance  may  have 
been  slow  (the  '' convenient  season"  suggests  as  much),  so  that 
Hobocken  may  have  asked  for  what  was  already  promised  with  pos- 
sibly an  increase.  The  answer  of  the  burgomasters,  as  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  can  easily  mean  that  they  were  willing  to  continue  the 
100  guilders  rent  allowance  for  the  year  1660,  but  for  no  longer. 
This  suggested  interpretation  of  the  minute  while  possibly  not  the 
one  that  would  ordinarily  present  itself  upon  a  first  reading,  nevei- 
theless  seems  the  only  one  that  fits  the  other  known  facts.  So  far, 
then,  it  still  seems  probable  that  the  schoolmaster's  salary  in  the 
proper  sense  came  from  the  company. 

In  the  administrative  minutes,  quoted  on  pages  67  and  84,  we  saw 
it  clearly  understood  between  the  director  general  and  council,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  burgomasters  on  the  other,  that  the  latter  should 
provide  *'a  proper  dwelling  and  schoolhouse."  The  only  question  in 
mind  then  was  when  such  a  house  would  be  needed.  It  appeared 
from  a  minute  a  few  days  later  ^  that  the  bui^omasters  decided  to 
proceed  inmiedlately  with  the  erection.  But  evidently  something 
stopped  them,  for  some  months  later  (February  2, 1662)  we  find  them 
addressing  a  petition  to  the  director  general  and  council  stating  that 
they  wished  to  erect  "a  suitable  school  (house),  for  which  is  required 
a  suitable  and  well-situated  lot."  Then  follow  the  request  for  a  lot 
on  Brouwer  Street  30  by  15  feet  and  the  declination  of  Stuyvesant 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  "more  convenient  that  the  school  (house) 
be  erected  on  a  part  of  the  present  graveyard."*  As  to  the  merits 
of  the  several  possible  locations  for  a  good  schoolhouse  we  can  of 
course  say  nothing.  The  lot  on  Brouwer  Street  may  have  been  "well 
situated;"  but  that  a  "suitable  school  (house),"  even  for  those  early 
times,  could  be  built  on  a  lot  only  30  by  15  feet  seems  inexplicable. 
If  Stuyvesant  liad  objected  to  the  proposed  lot  on  account  of  its  size, 
we  could  better  approve  his  action.  Wliether  his  refusal  to  grant 
the  petition  of  the  burgomasters  stopped  their  plans  for  building  can 
not  be  said;  but,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  evidence  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  house  was  never  built. 

That  the  burgomasters  controlled  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school 
(subject  to  the  "advice"  of  the  director  general  and  coimcil)  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  connection  with  the  "instructions  and  rules 
for  schoolmaster  Evert  Pietersen."  •     There  is  nothing  to  be  added 

>  Minutes  of  tho  Orphan  Masters,  etc.,  il.  103.  *  See  pp.  67. 85. 
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to  the  discussion  there  given.  It  thus  appears,  in  conclusion  of  this 
and  the  preceding  item,  that  the  school  in  New  Amsterdam  was 
looked  upon  as  the  city  school;  its  master  was  ''the  schoolmaster  of 
this  city/'  and  should  therefore  properly  receive  his  maintenance 
from  the  city,  and  that  this  was  ''customary  in  other  countries  and 
especially  in  the  Fatherland;'**  that,  however,  for  lack  of  sufficient 
revenue  the  city  could  not  provide  the  necessary  salary,  so  that  the 
company  had  to  resume  the  support  of  the  master.  The  city  did, 
nevertheless,  furnish  a  schoolhouse  and  dwelling  for  the  master  and 
made  the  regulations  under  which  he  taught. 

The  question  of  support  would  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  tuition  was  charged  or  whether  the 
salary  of  the  master  was  his  sole  remuneration. 

In  the  case  of  Pietersen,  we  saw  from  his  instructions  (p.  68) 
that  "besides  his  yearly  salary,"  he  was  "allowed  to  demand  and 
receive  from  every  pupil  quarterly"  tuition  graduated  according  to 
the  studies  taken;  but  "the  poor  and  needy,  who  asked  to  be  taught 
for  God's  sake,  he  shall  teach  for  nothing."  Such  an  explicit  state- 
ment is  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  other  masters,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  which  could  deny  the  prevalence  of  the  custom.  The  refer- 
ence already  given  in  the  case  of  Hobocken,  as  to  "what  he  is  allowed 
for  each  child  per  quarter  pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  general 
and  council"  can  only  refer,  it  appears,  to  tuition  charges  similar  to 
Pictcrsen's.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  universal  custom  in  Hol- 
land and  by  the  unvarying  practice  in  the  outlying  Dutch  villages, 
as  will  later  appear.  With  this  corroboration,  with  the  specific 
instances  quoted,  with  the  absolute  lack  of  any  contradictory  evi- 
dence, it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  conclude  that  the  regulations  in  the 
case  of  Pietersen  were  customary  at  New  Amsterdam.  Each  child 
paid  quarterly  30,  60,  or  60  stivers  tuition,  according  to  the  studies 
taken,  only  the  "poor  and  needy"  were  exempt,  and  this  as  a  charity. 
\Abrief  sunmiary  may  help^toJbind-tQgethcr  the  disconnected  dis- 
cussions  of  tliis  extended  chapter.  The  elementary  school  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  the  joint  concern  of  church  and  state.  The  church 
entered  as  a  copartner  in  the  school  in  the  fact  that,  among  the 
Dutch,  it  was  the  universally  accepted  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
teach  reUgion  through  the  catechism  and  other  church  formularies. 
As  theological  divergence  was  the  worst  of  all  errors,  and  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school  was  now  recognized  as  transcendently  great,  it 
had  become  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  church  to  safeguard  the  chair  of 
instruction.  Accordingly,  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam — in  special 
cases,  the  local  minister  and  consistory — examined  the  prospective 

New  Amsterdam  masters  as  to  their  fitness,  especially  for  their  reli- 
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gious  duties.     A  like  supervision,  the  church  exercised — ^in  theory  at 
least — over  the  actual  teaching  of  the  school. 

The  civil  authorities  conceived  their  interests  and  responsibilities 
in  a  manner  strikingly  similar  to  what  is  common  in  America  to-day. 
They  chose  the  masters — ^frequently  upon  ecclesiastical  recommenda- 
tion— ^paid  their  salaries,  furnished  the  schoolhouse,  and  gave  the 
directions  under  which  the  masters  taught.  In  the  division  of  civic 
function,  the  States-Cjeneral  exercised  only  a  broad  oversight,  serv- 
ing more  as  a  court  of  final  appeal  than  as  an  executive  or  legislative 
agency.  The  Lords  Directors  from  the  general  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany furnished  the  money  for  the  salaries,  directed  the  general  affairs 
of  the  school,  and  besides  held  tliemselves  free  to  control  even  its 
minutiae.  The  director  general  and  council  acted  only  as  the  agents 
of  the  company,  but  exercised  much  power  in  the  service  of  their  lords. 
The  city  authorities,  but  for  decaying  finances  and  an  autocratic 
director,  would  have  furnished  a  sufficient  support  and  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  city  school.  As  it  was,  their  financial  support  extended 
(apparently)  only  to  furnishing  the  schoolhouse,  while  the  control  was 
always  subject  to  Stuyvesant's  '^advice."  In  spite,  however,  of  any 
thwarting  of  purpose,  enough  was  done  by  the  secular  authorities  to 
present  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  American  public  school. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  LATIN  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM. 

In  seeking  the  earliest  suggestion  for  a  Latin  school  at  New  Amster- 
dam some  have  followed  Brodhead,  who  says  that  ''an  academy  was 
contemplated"  in  1650.^  This  idea  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
misconception  of  Van  Tienhoven's  reply  to  the  "Great  Remon- 
strance." As  ordinarily  translated  this  part  of  the  reply  reads, 
"  It  is  true  there  is  no  Latin  school  or  academy,  but  if  the  conmionalty 
desire  it,  they  can  furnish  the  means  and  attempt  it."'  The  word 
"academic"  of  the  original,  however,  should  be  translated  "univer- 
sity." Evidently  from  this  reply  and  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
Remonstrance,'  no  one  can  conclude  that  either  a  Latin  school  or  a 
university  in  New  Amsterdam  was  contemplated,  at  that  time. 

The  firat  certain  reference  to  a  Latin  school  appears  to  be  in  a  hith- 
erto unsuspected  place.  A  mistranslation  had  concealed  the  mean- 
ing. The  passage  which  we  give  below,  correctly  translated,  is 
from  a  letter  of  the  Lords  Directors  to  Stuyvesant,  of  date  April  4, 
1652: 

We  alfio  agree  with  your  proposition  to  establish  there  a  trivial  (triviale)  school  and 
believe  a  beginning  might  be  made  with  one  usher  (hypodidasculum)  who  could  be 
engaged  at  a  yearly  salary  of  200  to  250  guilders.  We  recommend  for  this  position 
Jan  de  la  Montague,  whom  we  have  provisionally  appointed  to  it;  and  you  may  use 
the  building  of  the  city  tavern  if  you  find  it  suitable.* 

Since  we  have  practically  no  other  knowledge  of  this  school,  the 
question  as  to  what  kind  of  school  it  was  turns  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  word  *' trivial."  The  student  of  the  history  of  education  will, 
of  course,  immediately  connect  the  word  *' trivial,"  as  here  used, 

1  Op.  eU.,  i,  516. 
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*  See  extracts,  pp.  60, 62. 

*  N.  Y.  CoL  Doc,  xiv,  169.  The  translation  here  given  is  O'CaUaghan's  except  that  we  have  put  "  triv- 
ial (triviale)"  in  the  place  of  "public,"  and  "usher"  inplaceof'schoohnaster."  Tha  word  kfpodidateulua 
was  a  common  term  to  denote  a  subordinate  master  in  a  Latin  schooL  Thus  in  1541  at  the  fefounding  of 
the  Canterbury  Grammar  School  there  were  provided  a  head  master  (Ardtididateoliu)  and  a  "nipodUa*" 
eolut  eive  secundarius  Informator. "  The  latter  must  be  "  Latine  ioctut"  and  must, "  «u6  A  reMdidateoio,  ** 
teach  the  boys  the  elements  of  the  Latin  grammar  (see  page  458  of  Leach,  EducatUmdl  Chartert,  Cambridge, 
191 1 ).  Similarly  of  the  Sherborne  ( Latin )  Grammar  School  in  1550,  we  read  "  de  uno  Ma(fittro  »eu  Pedagogo 
et  uno  tulfpedagogo  tive  MpodidoMeiUo"  (ib.,  p.  480).  Other  shnilar  instances  are  found  in  the  same  work, 
pages  502  (Westminster,  1560),  506,  508,  512.  The  latest  instance  noted  Is  in  the  published  "Charter  and 
Statutes  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia.  In  Latin  and  Englbh"  (Williamsburg,  1736), 
where  (pages  87, 91)  the  assistant  in  the  (Latin)  Grammar  School  Is  called  an  usher  In  English  and  hfpo- 
didasevius  in  Latin.    The  word  hypodidaactUiu  is  variously  spelled,  as  appears  above. 

The  Lords  Directors  in  the  letter  quoted  above  seem  to  think  that  an  usher  would  suffice  as  a  "  beginning. " 
Later,  if  the  school  grew,  a  rector  might  be  sent. 
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with  the  "trivium/'  which  together  with  the  "quadrivium"  made 
up  the  seven  liberal  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  trivium  consisted 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  Grammar  at  this  time,  when  all 
learning  was  in  Latin,  included  those  elementary  studies  of  the  school 
which  were  designed  to  give  a  mastery  of  that  language  for  the  sake 
of  subsequent  study.  Schools  in  which  such  language  study  was 
given  were  called  sometimes  grammar  schools,  sometimes  trivial 
schools. 

In  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  and  in 
the  early  EngUsh  colonies  of  America,  the  *' grammar  school"  was  con- 
ducted hi  the  Latin  tongue  (at  least  in  theory),  and  was  designed  to 
give  a  practical  mastery  of  the  Latin  language  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek.  At  the  present  time  in  America  the  expression  ''gram- 
mar school"  usually  means  a  school  above  the  primary  school  and 
below  the.  high  school,  in  which  no  language  other  than  English  is 
foimd,  and  the  grammar  of  that,  even,  need  not  be  stressed.  As  the 
term  grammar  school  has  thus,  in  America,  so  widely  departed  from 
its  original  meaning;  so  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  in  Austria  for 
example,  has  the  expression  *' trivial  school"  come  to  mean  not  a 
Latin  grammar  school,  but  theordinary  elementary  vernacular  school • 

If,  then,  the  "trivial  school"  has  anywhere  gone  the  way  of  the 
"grammar  school"  in  America,^  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  at 
hand  becomes  a  matter  of  nicer  study.  Before  we  can  say  what  Stuy- 
vesant  and  the  Lords  Directors  uitended,  we  must  ascertain  the  cur- 
rent meaning  of  the  expression  "trivial  school"  in  Holland  at  that 
time.  An  exhaustive  study  of  original  sources  alone  could  answer 
our  question  definitely  and  finally. 

We  shall  present  a  number  of  uidependent  references  m  the  en- 
deavor to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word,  (a)  In  a  dictionary  of  middle 
age  Latin'  under  the  word  trivium  we  read,  Triviales  dicuntur  qui 
docent,  vd  qui  student  in  Tnvio,  sicut  QuadrivialeSf  qui  in  Quadnvio. 
(They  are  called  "triviales"  who  either  teach  or  study  the  irimum, 
and  similarly  with  "quadriviales"  and  the  quadrivium,)  This  refer- 
ence does  nothing  more  than  tend  to  corroborate  what  is  undis- 
puted, that  the  name  of  the  trivial  school  is  derived  from  the  trivium. 
(6)  Foster  Watson  quotes  the  title  of  a  book  by  one  John  Stock- 
wood,  which  indicates  something  of  the  curriculum  of  the  trivial 
school  of  England  in  the  early  seventeenth  century:  Disputaituncu- 
larum  Grammaticalium  libeUus  ad  puerorum  in  scholis  irivialibus 
exa^cuenda  ingenia  pHmum  excogitatus,  1607.*  The  Latin  title  and  the 
use  of  the  disputation  show  that  "trivial  school"  was  still  for  Stock- 

>  See  p.  211  below  for  a  similar  change  in  meaning  of "  trivial  school"  in  America. 

>  Glossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis.    Editio  nora.    Basiliae,  MDCCLXn. 

•  The  £  nglish  G  rammar  Schools  to  1660,  p.  96.  Watson  elsewhere  (p.  xxii  of  Beginnings  of  Modeni  Scliool 
Subjects.  London,  1909)  quotee  a  1663  writer  who  calls  Eton,  WincbflBter,  and  Westminster  "trivial 
actiools.'! 
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wood  fairly  close  to  its  original  meaning,     (c)  Bishop  Hall  (1574- 
1656)  thus  uses  the  word  in  English: 

Whoee  deep  seen  skill 
Hath  three  times  construed  either  Flaccus  o*er, 
And  thrice  rehearsed  them  in  his  trivial  floor.* 

The  reference  to  construing  Horace  shows  unmistakably  that  the 
bishop's  idea  of  a  trivial  school  included  Latin,  (d)  The  Synod  of 
Dort  (1619)  presented  to  the  States  General  a  petition  that  ^^some 
general  rules  for  the  government''  of  the  *^  trivial  or  inferior  schools" 
might  be  drawn  tip  in  order  that  a  '' uniform  method  of  teaching  be 
established,  especially  in  the  principles  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
rhetoric."'  Here  we  have  the  three  studies  of  the  old  trivium  still 
holding  sway,  (e)  The  particular  Synod  of  South  Holland  meeting 
in  Dort,  1627,  discussed  whether  it  was  advisable  that  the  elements 
of  Hebrew  be  taught  in  the  trivial  schools  (in  scholia  trwiaiiJms 
fuTidamenta  Hebraicae  linguae)?  Evidently  no  one  would  think  of 
putting  Hebrew  into  anything  less  than  a  Latin  grammar  school. 
(/)  In  1634  the  same  synod  discussed  the  inquiry  of  a  rector  scholse 
trivialis  as  to  whether  the  pupils  should,  as  a  school  exercise,  present 
comedies.^  Here  two  things  indicate  a  Latin  school,  the  use  of  the 
word  rector  and  the  reference  to  the  presentation  of  the  classic 
comedies,  as  of  Terence,  for  example,  (g)  In  the  minutes  of  the 
same  synod  from  1634  to  1637  are  three  other  references  to  rector 
8cholse  trivialis^  and  one  to  rectoren  in  triviale  schoolen?  (A)  At 
Utrecht  from  a  very  early  date  was  a  city  school  called  the  St. 
Jerome  School.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  of  the  gym- 
nasium type,  being  sometimes  called  the  '' Jerome  Gymnasium."  It 
had  eight  classes,  and,  as  was  common  with  the  schools  of  the  kind, 
forbade  the  pupils  to  ''speak  Dutch."*  In  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  common  council  this  school  is  in  1634  referred  to  as  ''the 
aforesaid  trivial  school  called  the  Jerome  (Hieronimi)  School,"  and 
again  in  1640  as  "the  trivial  or  Jerome  (Hieronimi)  School."'  Two 
clear  cases  in  which  "trivial  school"  was  equivalent  to  "gynmasium." 
(i)  Douma,  writing  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  speaks  of 
"the  triviale  or  Latin  schools  (de  triviale  or  Laiynsche  scholen),  which 
were  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  cities"  of  Holland,  saying:  "These 
schools  were  not  always  higher  (hoven)  than  the  ordinary  elementary 

school,  but  for  the  most  part  stood  on  the  same  level  as  (juiaat)  the 

. _ ■  -  ■  ■ 

1  Satires  IV,  i,  173.    (Quoted  in  Century  Dictionary  under  TrivkH.^ 

*  Brandt,  History  of  the  Reformation,  iii,  32ti.    The  Dutch  original  nys  "dc  triviale  schoolen: "  quoted 
from  Wilten's  KerkeUJk  Ptakact  boek  (i,  144)  by  Woltjor,  op.  cU.,  p.  76. 

*  Acta,  etc.,  i,  220. 

*  Acla,  etc.,  ii,  32. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  30,  G5,  07, 132. 

*  Van  Flensburg,  op.  cit.,  vU,  370, 381, 383. 
T IM.,  pp.  368,  376. 
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latter  *  *  *.  The  pupils  were  often  admitted  in  their  eighth 
year."  He  refers  to  Leges  Scholse  Leovardiensis  (1638,  reprinted  1701) 
as  typical.  In  these  we  have:  ''On  the  whole  no  pupils  were  admit- 
ted who  did  not  know  how  to  read;  declining  and  conjugating  are 
the  chief  subjects,  and  then  come  explanations  of  passages  from 
Latin  and  Greek  authors." '  So  far  everything  seems  to  point  to  the 
use  of  the  word  trivial  to  indicate  a  Latin  school.' 

That  in  Holland  no  change  had  come  in  the  signification  of  the 
word  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  seems  to  be 
indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  read  in  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam  in  1751.  It  tells  of  the  education  of  an  applicant  for 
ordination  to  the  ministry. ' 

^'He  in  order  to  have  him  study  Latin  and  Greek,  had  placed  him  in  the  trivial 
school  at  Utrec'ht,  with  the  co-rector  there,  until  the  time  that  he  should  publicly 
graduate.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  at  the  house  of  Kev.  Peter  Wynstok  at  Hai^ 
derwyk,  in  September,  1736.**  • 

These  references  seem  to  show  clearly  that  the  seventeenth  century 
school  was  a  Latin  school,  probably  attended  not  only  by  boys  in 
their  teens,  as  in  our  present  American  Latin  schools,  but  quite  as 
Ukely  by  boys  from  8  years  of  age  and  upward.  This,  then,  is  what 
we  should  naturally  and  normally  understand  to  be  the  school  con- 
templated by  Stuyvesant  and  the  Lords  Directors  in  1652. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  general  situation  for  confirmation  or  contrar 
diction.  Even  a  casual  reading  of  the  letter  of  the  directors,  as  given 
above,  makes  it  clear  that  some  new  kind  of  school  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Stuyvesant  and  accepted  by  the  Lords  Directors.  It  was 
yet  to  be  ''established,"  and  "a  beginning  might  be  made  with  one 
schoolmaster. "  Clearly  the  elementary  school  of  which  Vestensz  had 
charge  was  not  a  triviale  school^  else  some  such  word  as  "other"  or 
"second"  would  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
school. 

Thus  since  the  original  trivial  school  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
imdoubtedly  conducted  in  Latin  exclusively  for  instruction  in  gram- 
mar, etc.,  since  all  the  accessible  contemporary  records  indicate  sub- 
stantially a  continuance  of  the  same  instruction,  since  the  eighteenth 
century  reference  expUcitly  asserts  that  Latin  was  then  taught  in  the 
Utrecht  trivial  school,  and  since  the  only  pertinent  document  is  other- 
wise unintelligible,  wo  seem  not  only  autliorized,  but  compelled,  with 
the  present  lights  before  us,  to  conclude  that  this  1652  school  in  New 
Amsterdam  was  an  elementary  Latin  school  designed  probably  to 

»  Op.  eit.,  pp.  94, 95. 

*  Other  references  pointing  in  the  same  direction  are  found  in  Buddingh,  op.  ct/.,  pp.  27, 37, 3S,  93;  Monu- 
menta  Oermanix  Pedagogicm,  vol.  2,  pp.  116,  374,  377,  381,  388,  021;  ibid.,  vol.  38,  pp.  68, 241;  JMd.,  vol.  41, 
pp.  34-^.    Reilsma  and  Van  Veen,  op.  at..  v\\,  237-238. 

*  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  3182.    This  is  almost  certainly  the  Jerome  School  above  referred  to 
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teach  the  rudiments  of  that  language  to  the  boys  of  the  more  aristo- 
cratically conditioned  of  the  New  Amsterdam  settlers. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  school  thus  provided  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  That  it  was  actually  established,  we  presume  from 
the  following  council  minute  of  date  December  9^  1652: 

On  the  petition  of  Jan  Monjoer  de  la  Montagnoi  director  general  and  council  order 
the  receiver  general,  Comelis  van  Tienhoven,  to  pay  the  petitioner  three  or  four 
monthB  wages.' 

Should  any  object  that  ''three  or  four  months"  is  not  enough  to 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  April  4th  (the  date  of  the  letter  author- 
izing the  school)  and  December  9th  (the  date  of  the  minute),  the 
answer  appears  easy.  The  letter  might  take  a  month  or  two,  or  even 
more  to  arrive.  Another  month  might  be  required  to  put  the  school 
into  operation.  The  indefiniteness  of  "three  or  four  months  wages" 
sounds  as  if  the  authorities  did  not  care  to  keep  exactly  abreast  of 
their  accounts.  In  short,  in  view  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  known  reason  why  the  younger  Montague 
should  receive  wages,  the  coincidences  are  so  great  as  practically  to 
compel  belief  that  the  school  was  begun  and  that  it  did  continue  for 
at  least  ''three  or  four  months."  How  much  longer  the  school  con- 
tinued can  not  be  stated.  As  Montague  left  for  Holland  in  the  summer 
of  1654'^,  wo  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  school  did  not 
last  longer  than  two  years,  at  the  most.' 

That  the  "city  tavern"  housed  this  school  may  well  be  true, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  other  than  the  letter  quoted.  Later,  this 
building  became  the  stadhuys  or  city  hall.  There  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  1652-53,  it  was  not  used  as  a  tavern,  but  had  become  a 
public  storehouse  for  old  lumber  and  a  lodging  house  for  chance  unfor- 
tunates.' Certainly  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  slur  sometimes 
cast  that  New  Amsterdam  schools  were  kept  in  taphouses. 

The  establishment  of  the  next  Latin  school  was  due  to  the  persist- 
ence of  one  of  the  ministers,  Domine  Drisius,  who — as  the  Lords 
Directors  wrote  to  Stuyvesant  (1658) — "has  repeatedly  expressed  to 
us  his  opinion  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  establish  there  a  Latin 
school."*  The  Lords  Directors  further  said  they  had  "no  objection 
to  this  project  *  "^  *  but  you  must  not  fail  to.  inform  us  how 
such  an  institution  can  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
community  and  kept  up  with  the  least  expense  to  the  company." 
(The  Lords  Directors  always  expected  Stuyvesant  to  report  on  details 
and  keep  down  expenses.) 

Domine  Drisius,  as  we  may  well  believe,  also  stirred  up  the  city 
fathers.     At  any  rate,  on  September  19  of  the  same  year,  the  burgo- 

I  N.  Y.  CoL  MSB.,  V,  «5.  'See  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  1, 146,  219,  291-2, 308. 

i  Biker's  History  of  Hartem.  p.  796,  <  n.  Y.  CoU  Poc.,  xXr,  419. 
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masters  and  schepens  petitioned  the  Lords  Dii-ectors  in  behalf  of  the 
proposed  school:  ''The  burghers  and  inhabitants  are  inclined  to  have 
their  children  instructed  in  the  useful  languages,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Latin  tongue."  The  nearest  such  school  is  ''at  Boston,  in  New 
England,  a  great  distance  from  here.  '^  The  petitioners  further  state 
their  belief  that  if  a  suitable  master  be  sent,  "many  of  the  neighboring 
places  would  send  their  children  hither  te  be  instructed."  They 
hoped  that  the  school  thus  established  "increasing  from  year  to  year" 
might  "finally  attain  te  an  academy  [university],  whereby  this  place 
arriving  at  great  splendor,  your  honors  shall  have  the  reward  and 
praise  next  to  God  the  Lord."  Th^  close  by  saying,  "on  your 
honors  sending  us  a  schoolmaster  we\  shall  endeavor  te  have  con- 
structed a  suitable  place  or  school. "  ^  Tnis  last  clause  fits  well  with  the 
practice  before  seen  of  the  city's  furnishing  the  school  building.  The 
Lords  Directors  wrote,  February  15,  1659,  that  "the  arguments 
brought  forward  *  *  *  have  induced  us  to  decide  "  that "  a fi t  and 
honest  man"  shall  be  sent  "  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  elements 
and  foundations  of  the  [Latin]  language,"  care  being  taken  that  he 
writes  a  good  hand,  te  teach  the  children  calligraphy."' 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber 
shows  in  detail  the  selection  of  the  rector  for  the  school,  his  salary,  the 
custem  of  furnishing  the  books,  the  "gratuity"  and  how  it  was  profit- 
ably invested,  and  permission  te  give  private  instructions.  The 
reference  to  the  garden  or  orchard  is  probably  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Ih  Curtius  was  a  physician,  and  needed  a  herbarimn. 

Thursday,  the  10th  of  April,  1659. 

Before  the  board  appeared  Aiexander  Caroliu  GurtiuB^  late  profesBor  in  Lithuania, 
mentioned  in  fonner  minutes,  who  offered  his  services.  After  a  vote  had  been  taken 
he  was  engaged  as  Latin  schoolmaster  in  New  Netherland  at  a  yearly  salary  of  500  fl.,  of 
which  one-quarter  shall  be  paid  to  him  in  advance,  that  he  may  procure  what  books 
he  requires.  The  board  further  grants  him  a  gratuity  of  100  fl.,  which  the  company 
will  lay  out  in  available  merchandise  to  be  used  by  him  upon  his  anival  in  New 
Netherland,  where  a  piece  of  land  convenient  for  a  garden  or  orchard  shall  be  aUotted 
to  him  by  the  director  general.  He  shall  also  be  allowed  to  give  private  instnictiona, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  duties  for  which  he  is  engaged.' 

The  new  master  sailed  in  the  Bever  on  April  25,  but  ''the  books 
required  by  the  schoolmaster  now  coming  over  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  people  in  Latin  could  not  be  procured  in  the  short  time 
before  the  sailing  of  these  ships.  They  will  be  sent  by  the  next 
opportunity."* 

Curtius  arrived,  opened  his  school,  and  afterwards  appeared  before 
the  burgomasters  on  July  4.  He  was  "informed  that  200  fl.  are 
allowed  him  as  a  yearly  present  from  the  city;  an  order  on  the  treas- 
urer is  also  handed  him  for  fl.  50,  over  and  above."  From  this  dis- 
tance the  court  seems  generous;  but  Curtius  was  not  easily  pleased. 

1  Reo.  of  N.  A.,  iU.  15-6.  >  N.  Y.  CoL  Doc..  xW,  430.  •  Ibid.,  p.  437. 
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''He  thankfully  accepts,  but  requests  as  he  has  but  few  scholars  as  yet 
that  his  salary  may  be  somewhat  mcreased,  as  the  b^mning  entails 
great  expense,  saying  whenever  he  gets  25  to  30  children  to  the  school 
he  shall  serve  for  less  salary."^ 

We  note  then  that  the  city  authorities  gave  a  part  of  the  salary, 
not  quite  half  as  much  as  the  company.  Curtius  was  evidently 
interested  in  the  financial  aspect  of  his  position.  Just  six  weeks 
later  Stuyvesant  writes  to  Holland  that  "Curtius  complains  of  his 
salary."  He  asks  "whether  a  reasonable  sum  may  not  be  granted 
to  him  for  board  money."  Stuyvesant  bears  cordial  testimony  to 
Curtius's  success;  "as  to  his  services  and  diligence  we  must  truly 
testify  that  his  industry  is  astonishing  and  the  progress  of  the  yoimg 
people  remarkable."  Stuyvesant  further  asks  "whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  receive  by  somebody's  recommendation  and  intervention 
from  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Leyden  some  medicinal  seeds  and 
plants."' 

The  Lords  Directors  promised  to  send  "the  medicinal  seeds,"  and 
the  following  April  (1660)  they  were  sent.  Their  purposes  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  following  extract: 

As  we  are  told  that  Rector  Curtius  practices  medicine  there,  and  therefore  asked 
to  have  a  herbarium  sent  to  him,  we  have  been  willing  to  provide  him  with  one  here- 
with. You  will  hand  it  to  him  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  not  cease  to  be 
property  of  the  company.' 

From  January  to  September  we  find  the  Domine  Rector  Alexander 
Carolus  Curtius  engaged  in  a  suit  at  law  about  the  piu^chase  price  of  a 
hog.  Neither  party  to  the  suit  had  been  present  at  the  sale,  each 
acting  through  an  agent.  On  January  13  the  case  was  called: 
"Defendant  Alexander  in  default.  Plaintiff  demands  benefit  of  the 
default."  The  court  overruled.  "Daniel  Toumeur  appearing, 
declares  to  have  sold  a  hog  for  Capt.  Jacob  to  Alexander  Carolus 
Cifftius  for  five  beavers — two  beavers  down  and  the  remaining  three 
at  the  end  of  the  month."  *  At  the  next  session,  January  20 : "  Defend- 
ant offers  an  exception  as  not  being  amenable  before  this  court,  but 
before  the  director  general  and  council."  The  court  overruled. 
The  domine's  agent,  Jan  Schryver,  then  testifies  that  the  hog  was 
purchased  for  "two  beavers  and  two  blankets."  The  court  orders 
"both  sides  to  summon  their  witnesses  against  the  next  court  to 
confront  them  with  each  other."* 

It  is  three  weeks  before  the  next  entry.  Curtius  appears  with  his 
witnesses.  Schryver  repeats  his  testimony,  "offering  to  confirm 
the  same  on  oath."  "Capt.  Jacob  is  ordered  to  summon  Daniel 
Toumeau  at  the  next  court  day."'  A  week  later  both  sides  are 
present.     "Daniel  Toumeau   declares   that   after  many   words   of 

1  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  vii,  223-4.  >  Ibid.,  p.  462.  » Ibid.,  p.  103. 

I N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv.,  445.  «  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  Ill,  08-0.  •  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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praising  and  bidding  the  hog  was  sold  to  Dom?  Rector  for  five  beavers, 
saying  that  Capt.  Jacob  would  not  sell  that  hog  for  less  than  five 
beavers,  which  was  told  to  the  rector;  to  which  the  rector  answered — 
saying,  in  God's  name  he  had  but  two  beavers  and  he  must  wait  for 
the  other  three,  to  which  Capt.  Jacob  would  hardly  agree;  finally, 
through  the  mediation  of  Joannes  van  der  Meulen,  he  let  himself  be 
persuaded,  offering  to  confirm  the  same  on  oath.  Jan  Schyver 
declares  that  Dom?  Rector  bought  the  hog  for  two  blankets  and  two 
beavers;  offering  also  to  confirm  the  same  on  oath.  The  court  gave 
parties  eight  days  respite  to  recollect  themselves,  and  if  they  have 
any  proof  to  bring  it  also  in."  ^  Af  tier  this  Curtius  seems  to  have 
avoided  the  issue,  and  apparently  the  case  was  allowed  to  '^rock 
along."  On  June  1,  and  again  on  August  24,  the  defendant  was  ''in 
default."  But  on  the  latter  date  both  witnesses  were  present  and 
both  offered  to  ''confirm  their  declaration  by  oath."  For  some 
reason  not  made  clear  the  court  tendered  the  oath  to  Daniel  Toumeur, 
who  having  taken  the  same,  "the  defendant  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  the  five  beavers,  which  he  promised  for  the  hog  in  ques- 
tion." Apparently  we  have  in  this  legal  proceeding  some  trace  of  the 
old  compurgation.  One  wonders  why  that  other  witness  was  not 
allowed  to  swear.  Possibly  he  "backed  down"  at  the  last  moment. 
On  the  7th  of  September  appears  the  closing  entry.  Curtius  acknowl- 
edged the  judgment,  "saying for  this  time  he  submits  to  the  same."' 

That  Curtius  was  "out  for  the  almighty  dollar,"  even  at  that  early 
day,  has  already  been  made  evident.  We  noted  that  when  an  out 
and  out  present  of  250  guilders  was  given  him,  he  asked  that  it  be 
made  larger.  We  saw  six  weeks  later  his  request  to  Stuyvesant  and 
tlie  directors  for  an  increased  salary  from  the  company.  Not  only 
did  he  ask  for  more  salary  from  his  school,  but  he  practiced  medicine 
on  the  side;  and  besides,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  court,  tried  to  cheat 
at  a  hog  trade.  And  even  more,  he  objected  to  paying  the  excise, 
claiming  that  "whereas  professors,  preachers,  and  rectors  are  exempt 
from  excise  in  Holland,"  he  should  be  exempt  here.  He  further 
claimed  that  "the  director  general  has  granted  him  free  excise." 
But  in  this  matter  again  he  lost;  "  the  court  decided  that  the  D?  Rector 
shall  pay  the  excise." ' 

Nor  was  this  all.  During  the  continuance  of  the  suit  about  the 
bog,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  burgomasters  "that  the  rector  of  his 
own  pleasure  takes  one  beaver  [eight  guilders]  per  quarter  from 
each  boy,  which  is  contrary  to  the  order"  "that  he  should  take  six 
guilders  per  quarter  school  money  for  each  boy."  The  burgomasters 
thereupon  gave  him  "warning  and  notice  not  to  take  any  more  than 
what  is  fixed  upon  by  the  honorable  director  general  and  burgomaa- 

1  Beo.  of  N.  A.,  Ill,  133.  *  iMd.,  p.  201.  •Jhii,  p.  368. 
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ters,  or  through  neglect  thereof  burgomasters  will  retain  liis  yearly 
stipend  which  the  rector  receives  from  this  city.''*  But  this  threat 
did  not  stop  the  practice.  Some  six  months  later  he  was  brought 
before  the  burgomasters  again  on  the  same  chaise.  This  time  he 
defended  himself,  saying  that  *^at  the  beginning  of  school  the  parents 
of  his  pupils  came  to  him  urging  him  to  teach  the  children  well, 
which  he  promised  to  do  and  has  done  more  than  usual,  but  he  must 
also  have  more  than  was  allowed,  for  which  they  have  promised  him 
one  beaver."'  What  the  court  this  time  decided,  we  do  not  know, 
but  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  give  up  his  place. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  the  rector's  income  from  the 
school  naturally  arises.  The  first  year,  exclusive  of  tuition,  he 
received  850  guilders  from  the  company  and  the  city  together.  Of 
this,  however,  only  700  guilders  continued  .to  succeeding  years. 
His  tuition  can  hardly  be  estimated  directly  with  any  certainty;  but 
a  court  record  of  July  12,  1661,  affords  an  indirect  basis  of  approxi- 
mation^ On  the  day  named  he  asked  the  burgomasters  and  schepens 
whether  the  city  would  "contribute  to  him  600  guilders  a  year  in 
beavers  on  condition  of  [his]  receiving  no  contribution  from  the 
youth."'  He  had  already  been  receiving  200  guilders  from  the 
city,  so  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  getting  more  than  400  guilders 
in  tuition  fees,  else  he  would  not  offer  for  600  guilders.  If  we  add 
400  guilders  tuition  money  to  the  salary  as  given  above,  we  have 
some  1,250  guilders  as  the  maximum  income  from  the  school.^  That 
this  is  considerably  more  than  the  elementary  master  received  need 
not  surprise  us.  The  rector  of  a  Latin  school  was  on  a  distinctly 
higher  plane,  much  more  nearly  equal  to  the  position  of  the  clergyman. 

This  tuition  income  enables  us  to  approximate  the  number  of 
pupils  in  average  attendance.  The  school,  we  may  believe,  was  in 
session  four  quarters.  This  would  mean  an  average  income  from 
tuition  fees  of  100  guilders  per  quarter,  which  at  the  legal  rate  of 
tuition  fees  would  have  meant  a  paying  average  of  some  17  pupUs. 
Evidently  Ws  expressed  hope  of  25  or  30  pupils  was  never  realized. 
Aegidius  Luyck,  who  succeeded  Curtius,  had  at  one  time  an  enroll- 
ment of  20,  with  10  or  12  more  expected.  We  may  conclude  that 
20  or  25  is  probably  as  high  a  figure  as  Curtius's  enrollment  ever 
attained. 

Concerning  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  Ih  Curtius, 
we  are  compelled  to  chronicle  an  apparent  decline  during  his  term 
of  service.    At  first  all  went  well.    Shortly  after  the  school  was 

»llec.ofN.A.,vII.257. 
>  Minutes  of  tbe  Orphan  Hasten,  etc.,  11, 76. 
*Rec.otN.A.,Ul,344. 

4  In  this  discussion,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  vexed  question  of  two  kinds  of  cuirancy,  provincial  and 
Hollands. 
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begun,  Stuyvesant  wrote:  '^As  to  his  services  and  diligence,  we  must 
truly  testify  that  his  industry  is  astonishing  and  the  progress  of  the 
young  people  remarkable."  Curtius  himself  told  the  burgomasters 
that  he  had  ''done  more  than  usual."  His  fame  seems  to  have 
spread  to  the  South  River  (Delaware),  for  the  vice-director  there 
wrote  (Mar.  15,  1660)  to  Stuyvesant:  '*I  kindly  request  that  your 
honor  will  permit  me,  when  an  opportunity  is  offered,  to  visit  the 
Manhattans  in  May  or  June.  I  intend  to  bring  my  two  oldest  boys 
to  school."^  But  this  early  success  was  not  maintained.  The 
burgomasters  were  informed  that  DtCXirtius  ''does  not  keep  strict 
discipline  over  the  boys  in  his  school,  who  fight  among  themselves 
and  tear  the  clothes  from  each  other's  bodies,  which  he  should  prevent 
or  punish."  His  reply,  it  must  be  confessed,  belongs  to  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  teachers:  "Concerning  the  discipline  he  says  his 
hands  are  bound,  as  some  people  do  not  wish  to  have  their  children 
punished,  and  he  requests  that  the  burgomasters  would  make  a  rule 
or  law  for  the  school."  ' 

The  career  of  Ourtius  in  New  Amsterdam  ended  a  few  months 
after  this  appearance  before  the  burgomasters.  The  Lords  Direc- 
tors took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  dismissed  him,  whether 
for  incompetence  or  on  account  of  his  contumacy  to  the  burgomasters 
does  not  appear.  That  he  did  not  leave  of  his  own  accord  seems 
evident  from  Stuyvesant's  letter:  "What  Alexander  Carolus  Curtius, 
the  rector  or  Latin  schoolmaster,  dismissed  by  your  honors,  has 
remonstrated  and  requested  of  us  on  his  departure,  your  honors  can 
deduce  from  his  annexed  petition."'  If  only  we  had  the  records 
of  the  West  India  Company  and  could  see  this  petition,  our  curi- 
osity as  to  what  he  remonstrated  might  be  satisfied;  but  as  matters 
now  are  this  is  the  last  known  of  D?  Curtius.  His  term  of  service 
extended,  apparently,  for  just  two  years,  from  July,  1659,  to  July, 
1661. 

We  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Latin  school  was  con- 
trolled and  supported  in  much  the  same  way  as  was  the  elementary 
school  of  New  Amsterdam.  The  company  paid  the  salary  for  the 
most  part^  while  the  burgomasters  supplemented  this  and  furnished 
the  schoolhouse.*  Tuition  was  charged  at  rates  "fixed  upon  by  the 
honorable  director  general  and  burgomasters."  In  general,  the 
school  was  looked  upon  as  a  city  school,  and  as  such  was  regulated 
by  the  burgomasters  of  the  city. 

1  Pratt,  op.  dt.,  p.  24.  Vice  Director  Beekman  could  not  have  wished  to  move  his  boys  from  Evert 
Pietersen's  elementary  school  in  order  to  place  them  under  Hobocken.  Pletersen  was  admittedly  Uie 
better  man. 

>  Administrate  Minutes,  Feb.  25, 1661.    (Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  il,.76.) 

•Pratt,  op.  ci/.,  p.  27. 

4  We  saw  that  tlie  city  promised  to  "endeavor  to  have  constructed  a  suitable  place  or  school."  That  it 
did  so  api^ears  from  Curtius's  statement  to  the  burgomasters,  when  his  discipUne  was  under  review,  that 
"It  is  also  necessary  that  his  school  (house)  should  be  enlarged." 
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After  the  diamissal  of  Curtius  the  Latin  school  lapsed  for  nearly  a 
year.  In  Febniaiy  of  1662,  Domine  Aegidius  Luyck,  ^'S.  S.  Minis- 
terii  Candidatus/'  aged  about  21,  sailed  from  New  Amstel,  "called 
for  the  private  instruction  of  the  director  general's  children."^  He 
proved  veiy  acceptable  to  Stuyvesant  on  account  of  his  "good 
method  of  inculcating  the  first  principles  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  as  in  writing,  arithmetic,  catechizing,  and  honorum 
morum  praxis.'^*  The  success  of  the  young  ministerial  student 
becoming  known,  plans  were  made  to  employ  "him  in  the  Redoraium 
of  this  city,"  the  place  previously  occupied  by  Curtius.  The  director 
general  and  council  recommended  the  scheme  to  the  Lords  Directors, 
and  the  burgomasters  likewise  wrote  requesting  that  it  be  carried  out. 
Relying  on  the  basis  of  the  precedent  set  by  the  Lords  Directors  in 
the  case  of  Curtius,  and  influenced  by  the  appeals  now  made,  Stuy- 
vesant "deemed  it  proper,*'  in  D?  Luyck's  own  words,  "to  employ 
me  for  this  end,  promising  that  he  would  advise  and  recommend  to 
the  Lords  Directors  that  a  salaiy  might  be  allowed  me."  Accord- 
ingly in  May,  1662,  the  provisionally  appointed  rector  took  up  the 
work  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Latin  School  laid  down  by  Curtius 
some  10  months  before.  Stuyvesant  said  of  Luyck's  efforts,  they 
"far  excel  the  instructions  of  the  late  rector,  Alexander  Carolus 
Curtius,  as  will  be  testified  by  the  ministers  of  the  holy  word  of  Grod 
and  other  competent  judges."  ' 

The  question  of  salary  was  to  be  determined  when  the  Lords 
Directors  should  announce  their  pleasure.^  "With  this  looking 
forward  I  remained  satisfied,"  says  Luyck,  "returned  to  my  school, 
and  exerted  every  nerve  so  that  the  number  of  my  pupils  was  in- 
creased to  twenty,  among  whom  were  two  from  Virginia  and  two 
from  Fort  Orange,  and  ten  or  twelve  more  from  the  two  aforesaid 
places  were  expected,  while  others  were  intending  to  board  with  me."^ 

When  the  Lords  Directors  neglected  to  make  known  their  decision, 
Luyck  petitioned  to  the  director  general  and  council,  July  30,  1663, 
for  a  salary.  Stuyvesant  favored  the  request,  but  for  some  reason 
the  council  declined  to  act,  stiD  referring  Luyck  to  the  Lords  Directors. 
The  young  domine  turned  in  distress  to  his  noble  patron,  from  whom 
he  received  a  most  characteristic  reply:  "My  advice  on  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Aegidius  Luyck  is  that  I  condescend  to  acquiesce  in  the 
majority  of  votes."  He  was  nevertheless  of  opinion  "  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  with  well-regulated  schools  is  not  less  serviceable 
or  less  required  than  even  church  service,"  and  closed  the  letter  by 
telling  Luyck  that  "he  ought  to  enjoy  the  quality  and  salary  which 


1  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  11, 469,  xU,  361;  Pratt,  op.  eU.,  p.  32. 
*  Pratt,  op.  eiU,  p.  33. 


« Ibid.,  p.  33-4. 

*  Ibid.    The  date  of  beginning  la  fixed  by  a  statement  of  Stuyvesant's  made  August  9,  1663,  that  the 
school  had  then  been  In  operation  ''during  five  quarters  of  a  year." 
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the  Lords  Directors  granted  to  the  first  Latin  master,  Alexander 
Carolus  Curtius."^  Shortly  after  this  Luyck  received  letters ''from 
his  father  and  mother,  showing  that  the  proposal  of  the  director 
general  should  be  answered,  and  that  the  transactions  of  the  director 
general  in  this  case  were  approved.'^  He  thereupon  renewed  ''his 
humble  request  that  it  may  please  your  honors  to  appoint  and  con- 
firm the  supphcant,  either  absolutely  or  provisionally,  in  the  soUcited 
Rectorate,  with  the  ordinary  salary."  If  they  were  not  willing  to  do 
this,  he  asked  permission  "to  go  with  the  vessels  now  lying  ready 
to  sail  on  a  short  trip,  under  God's  guidance,  to  the  Fatherland,  to 
solicit  there  in  person — the  desired  appointment  with  the  salary 
annexed  to  it.  As  the  common  proverb  says,  'No  better  messenger 
than  the  man  himself.'  "  ' 

A  petition  on  the  same  day  from  the  burgomasters  "to  the  noble, 
great,  and  respected  director  general  and  council  in  New  Netherland'' 
that  the  latter  should  grant  D?  Luyck  "such  a  salary  as  your  honors 
in  their  wisdom  and  discretion  shall  deem  proper,"  is  too  opportune 
to  be  accidental.  The  two  petitions  accomplished  the  dedred  end. 
The  action  of  the  council  and  the  accompanying  action  of  the  burgo- 
masters were  as  foUows: 

The  director  general  and  council  are,  with  the  supplicantB,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
continuation  and  encouragement  of  the  Latin  school  is  neceeaary — and,  aa  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  our  Fatherland,  that  such  persons  by  the  cities  which  make  use  of  them 
ore  engaged,  so  are  the  supplicants  authorized  by  this,  to  allow  such  a  salary  to  the 
aforesaid  Rev.  Luyck  as  they  shall  deem  reasonable — of  which  salary  director  general 
and  council  provisionally  upon  the  approbation  of  the  noble  directors  shall  pay  the 
half.    16th  August,  1663. 

NoTA. — In  virtue  of  this  authorization  the  biugomastera  agreed  with  the  Rev. 
Aegidius  Luyck  that  he  shall  receive  annually  in  seewant  (wampum)  at  8f.  for  a  et.,  a 
thousand  gl.,  of  which  the  company  shall  pay  the  half.' 

The  salary  here  voted  to  Luyck  is  not  quite  what  Curtius  had 
received.  Seewant  money  or  wampum  at  this  time  had  only  half 
the  value  of  coin,  so  the  "thousand  gl.''  thus  voted  was  only  500 
guilders,  Hollands.  Curtius,  we  saw,  received  500  guilders,  Hollands, 
from  the  company  and  200  guilders  from  the  city.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  latter  was  reckoned  in  wampum.  If  so,  Luyck's  500 
guilders,  Hollands,  is  to  be  compared  with  Curtius'  600  guilders  of  the 
same  basis.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  this  salary  was 
voted  provisionally  upon  ratification  of  the  Lords  Directors.  But 
since  the  company's  i^are  of  Luyck's  salary,  as  promised  by  Stuy- 
vesant,  was  only  250  guilders — ^just  half  what  Curtius  had  received 
from  that  source — ^we  need  not  doubt  that  the  Lords  Directors 
approved;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Curtius.    That  Luyck  charged 

1  Pratt,  op.  cU.,  p.  33-34.  >  /M.,  p.  34.  •  Ibfd,,  p.  36. 
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tuition  we  could  have  concluded  from  the  general  custom,  even  if 
we  had  no  explicit  statement  to  that  effect. 

Few  subsequent  records  of  Luyck's  work  in  the  Latin  school 
remain.  He  was  married  'Hhe  second  day  of  Christmas/'  1663,  to 
Judith  van  Isendoom.  Domine  Selyns,  on  the  occasion,  wrote 
two  poems,  the  title  of  one  of  which  shows  Luyck's  continued  service 
in  the  Latin  school.  **  Bridal  torch  for  Rev.  Aegidius  Luyck,  rector 
of  the  Latin  school  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  Judith  Van  Isendoom, 
Ughted  shortly  after  the  Esopus  murder  committed  at  Wiltwyck,  in 
New  Netherland,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1663."  ^  In  February  of 
the  succeeding  year  Luyck  contributed  200  florins  to  the  defense  of 
the  city.  Pietersen  contributed  100,  while  Stuyvesant  contributed 
1 ,000.  At  the  taking  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  English  in  September 
of  1664  Luyck  was  present  and  apparently  furnished  aid  in  defense 
of  the  city.'  A  month  later  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
EngUsh."  In  May,  1665,  he  left  with  Stuyvesant  for  the  Fatherland.* 
On  October  22,  1665,  he  signs  a  statement  as  '' Aegidius  Luyck,  late 
rector  of  the  Latin  school  in  New  Amsterdam."  *  It  seems  clear  that 
Luyck  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  school  until  the  English 
occupation.  Whether  he  continued  after  that,  as  did  Pietersen 
we  can  not  say.  Since  there  is  no  petition  on  his  part  for  a  salary 
from  the  city,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  Pietersen,  the  probabilities 
would  seem  to  be  against  it.  At  any  rate  his  teaching  career  in 
America  came  to  an  end  not  later  than  May  of  1665,  for  at  that  time 
he  departed  for  Holland.  Some,  indeed,  have  said  that  he  maintained 
his  school  continuously  until  the  second  English  occupation  in  1674, 
but  the  evidence  against  this  is  conclusive.  After  Luyck's  return 
to  Holland,  he  resumed  his  study  for  the  ministry,  and  was  in  Septem- 
ber of  1666  "received  as  recommended"  for  ordination  by  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam.*  About  a  year  later  (August,  1667)  he  expressed  to 
the  classis  his  intention  of  returning  to  New  York,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  be  ordained  Vin  that  land  if  opportunity  offered."  ^  He  did 
subsequently  come  to  New  York,  but  probably  not  until  after  June 
6,  1670,  for  at  that  time  we  find  our  old  friend.  Evert  Pietersen, 
reading  the  sermons  when  D?  Drisius  was  not  well  enough  to  preach." 
Since  D?  Luyck  served  in  1671-72  as  a  supply  for  D?  Drisius,  we  can 
then  feel  sure  that  Pietersen  would  not  have  acted  in  this  capacity 
had  Luyck  been  in  the  city  at  the  time. 

In  March  of  1G71  we  learn  that  *'  Domine  Luyck  by  reason  of  y* 
weakness  of  Domine  Drisius  now  several  tymes  hath  teached  y* 

1  For  both  poems  and  English  translations,  see  *  Ibid.^  11,  400. 

Murphy's  Anthology,  p.  137.  *  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  £82. 

>  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  U,  468.  1 1bid.,  p.  589. 

»/Mtf.,lii.76.       -  •/aW.^p.UO. 
*  Ibid.,  a,  470-1. 
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word  of  God,  with  good  satisfaction  to  this  Court  and  y*  Inhabitants 
of  this  City;"  and  it  was  ^'agreed  uppon  that  from  henceforth  on 
Sabbath  days  y*  Word  of  God  should  be  teached  in  y«  forenoon  by 
Domine  Drisius  and  in  y*  aftemoone  by  y*  said  Domine  Luyck."^ 

During  this  time  he  is  referred  to  as  '' Aegidius  Luyck,  Merchant/' 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  owned  '' one-sixteenth  part  of  the  ship  Good 
Fame  of  New  York."'  After  a  year  of  service  as  assistant  to 
D?  Drisius,  the  court  allowed  him  ''by  way  of  gratuity — the  sum  of 
400  guilders  seewant."'  A  reference  in  September,  1672,  shows  his 
continued  stay  in  the  city.^  In  1673,  when  the  Dutch  retook  New 
York,  he  was  nominated  as  schepen  of  the  city,  but  was  chosen  by 
Governor  Colve  as  burgomaster.*  In  this  capacity  he  served  on 
several  important  commissions,  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as 
captain  in  the  militia.*  During  this  brief  rule  of  the  Dutch  there 
was  compiled  ''a  valuation  of  the  best  and  most  afBuent  inhabitants 
of  this  city,"  62  names  in  aU.  The  average  wealth  of  these  was 
8,400  guilders,  Luyck  was  assessed  at  5,000  guilders,  and  Pietersen 
at  2,000.  The  median  of  list  was  between  4,000  and  5,000.^  Whether 
Luyck  attained  his  position  of  ''affluence"  by  inheritance,  by  mar- 
riage, from  his  Latin  school,  or  by  his  merchandise,  we  can  not  say. 
We  will  not  suggest  that  he  used  improperly  his  positions  as  "com- 
missary of  provisions"  and  "receiver  of  confiscated  property;" 
though  at  a  much  later  date  the  coincidence  of  wealth  and  two  such 
positions  in  the  case  of  a  whilom  schoolmaster,  might  lead  to  such 
suspicions. 

When  the  English  came  the  second  time,  "Mynheer  Domine, 
burgomaster  and  captain,"  got  into  trouble  over  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
and  apparently  his  property  was  in  turn  confiscated."  He  left  New 
York  in  May,*  1676,  and  his  name  no  more  appears  in  the  records. 

As  to  the  school  itself  thus  conducted  by  Curtius  and  Luyck  there 
is  little  to  add.  Internally  it  was  most  probably  as  exact  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  Fatherland  as  conditions  in  New  Netherland 
would  allow.  The  textbooks  used  may  be  assumed  with  some 
probability  from  the  following  Ust  sent  by  the  East  India  Company 
some  10  years  before  (1653)  to  a  similar  school  in  one  of  their  eastern 
possessions: 

>  Rec.  ofN.  A.,vl,  292. 

•  Seoond  Aimiial  Report  of  the  State  Historian  of  N.  Y.,  i>.  313. 
«  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  vl,  365. 

« Seoond  Annual  Report  of  State  Historian  ol  N.  Y.,  p.  361. 

•  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  vt,  396, 398. 

•  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  it,  602, 625, 631, 63S,  644, 670, 685. 
7 /Mf.,  pp.  699-700. 

I  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Historian  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  283, 1 35, 286, 344, 383, 386, 396-397, 401, 404, 
412, 430-431.  , 

•  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  666. 
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2  Calepini  dictionaiia  octo  linguarum;  12  Florilegia  Langii;  12  Apophthegmata  et 
Similia  Lycos thenis;  12  Progymnasmata  Aphthonii;  20  Prosodise  Smetii;  20  Thesauri 
poetici;  12  Psalterii  Buchanani.' 

The  support  and  control  of  this  school  was  much  the  same  as  of  the 
New  Amsterdam  elementary  school,  the  main  difference  being  that 
no  ecclesiastical  body  is  mentioned  so  much  as  once  in  connection 
with  the  selection  or  certification  of  either  Latin  master.  Another 
difference  was  that  while  the  city  seemed  not  to  give  the  elementary 
master  any  stipend  other  than  house  rent,  in  the  case  of  both  Curtius 
and  Luycl;,  the  burgomasters  furnished  a  good  portion  of  the  salary. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  in  the  records  references  to  the  '^renown  and 
glory"  which  should  come  to  the  city  from  the  possession  of  "well- 
regulated"  schools.  Stuyvesant  considered  these  "not  less  service- 
able or  less  required  than  even  church  service."  The  authorities 
had  high  hopes  for  their  Latin  school;  but  a  hostile  nation  intervened 
before  the  city  could  reach  "the  great  splendor"  of  seeing  the  Latin 
school  "attain  to  an  university." 

1  Acta  der  Part.  Synoden  vao  Zuld-HoUaod,  ill,  374.  From  a  footnote  on  the  page  noted  we  present  the 
following: 

The  first  book  on  the  list  had  originaUy  been  pabUahed  in  lfi02  at  Reggio.  The  edition  here  uaed  was 
probably  of  Paris  (1609)  or  of  Lyons  (1634).  The  eight  languages  were  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  EngUah.  The  full  title  of  the  second  was  Joseph  Langios,  AfUkoiogia  teu  florUegium 
looortim  eommunkkm.  The  third  on  the  list  was  Coiv  Lyoosthenes,  Aptwpkikegmala  ex  probatit  Qrxcm 
LaUnxqw  Ungux  acriptoribui,  Oadomi,  1610  (Ibr  a  description,  see  Foster  Watson,  English  Grammer  Schools, 
p.  42&-426).  The  next  was  published  in  Leiden  in  1628  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1642.  Of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
nothing  can  be  added.  The  full  title  of  the  last  was  Geoq^e  Bacbaaan,  ParapkratiM  Ptolnurum  DavUii 
poaka.    First  edition  Antwerp,  1582. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  NEW  NETHERLAND. 

Reserving  for  the  moment  the  discussion  of  the  formal  private 
schools,  attention  may  be  called  to  two  known  cases  of  private  tutors. 
One  of  these,  Aegidius  Luyck,  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  he  was  "called 
for  the  private  instruction  of  the  director  general's  children,"  and  that 
he  taught  them  '^  the  first  principles  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
writing,  arithmetic,  catechizing,  and  Tumorum  morum  praxis.^ ^ 

The  second  tutor,  Jacques  Cortelyou,  is  perhaps  a  more  important 
personage  than  Aegidius  Luyck.  He  was  the  first  settler  and  early 
patron  of  the  village  of  New  Utrecht  and  the  founder  of  the  weD-knowii 
Cortelyou  family  of  this  State.  Cortelyou  came  over  to  America  about 
1652,  apparently  in  order  to  serve  as  ''tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Werckhoven.'*  Unfortunately  we  know  nothing  of  his  teaching 
career  other  than  the  bare  facts  above  stated;  but  his  contemporaries 
have  left  numerous  comments  upon  the  man  himself.  D?  van 
Zuuren,  of  Long  Island,  for  instance,  submitted  a  disputed  salary  case 
to  Cortelyou  when  he  was  ''the  justice  of  New  Utrecht,"  remarking 
in  connection  that  "he,  although  not  of  our  religion,  is  a  man  of  good 
imderstanding,  especially  in  philosophy  and  in  the  mathematics  of 
Descartes,"*  Dankers  and  Sluyter,  those  eccentric  religious  enthusi- 
asts, say  of  him  "he  had  studied  philosophy  in  his  youth,  and  spoke 
Latin  and  good  French.  He  was  a  mathematician  and  sworn  land 
surveyor.  He  had  also  formerly  learned  several  sciences,  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  medicine.  The  woi-st  of  it  was  he  was  a  good 
Cartesian  and  not  a  good  Christian,  regulatmg  himself  and  all  exter- 
nals by  reason  and  justice  only."  '  Many  evidently  even  in  more 
favored  times  have  had  tutors  less  learned  and  less  capable  than  had 
Van  Werckhoven  in  this  Jacques  Cortelyou. 

The  fact  that  dame  schools  were  common  in  Holland  at  the  time  of 
American  colonization  should  lead  us  to  expect  their  presence  in  New 
Netherland,  and  they  may  have  been  here,  but  no  case  has  appeared 
during  the  Dutch  period,  and  very  few  among  the  Dutch  during  the 
English  rfigime.'  If  Stuyvesant  included  dame  schools  under  his 
regulations  governing  private  schools,  later  to  be  discussed,  we  might 

1  Eocl.  Reo.,  p.  718.  *  Long  Island  Hist  8oa  Pub.,  1, 128.  «  See  pp.  173, 187, 189. 
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say  that  the  silence  of  the  records  indicates  that  no  dame  taught 
school  in  New  Amsterdam.  However,  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
that  the  authorities  would  be  as  strict  with  an  old  woman  teaching 
in  her  kitchen — such  was  the  custom  with  school  dames — as  with  a 
more  pretentious  school.  This  consideration  and  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  council  records  forbid  one's  placing  much  reliance  Upon 
the  argument  from  silence.  A  confession  of  discreet  ignorance  seems 
the  wisest  course.  The  only  assertion  to  be  made  is  that,  if  there  were 
dame  schools  in  New  Netherland,  no  trace  of  them  has  come  down 
to  us. 

If  we  know  nothing  of  school  dames  in  New  Netherland,  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  private  schoolmasters.  There  is  no  probability  that 
all  who  taught  privately  have  left  traces  in  the  records;  but  enough 
is  known  of  a  few  to  add  an  interesting  if  short  chapter  to  the  history 
of  Dutch  education  in  America.*  The  first  certain  reference  is  of 
date  1649,  when  *Hhe  worthy  Adriaen  Jansen  van  Ilpendam,  at 
present  schoolmaster  here  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,"  executed  a 
legal  paper  before  the  official  notary.'  Since  there  is  no  evidence 
tending  to  connect  this  Van  Ilpendam  with  the  official  school  on  Man- 
hattan, we  infer  that  he  was  a  private  master,  and  suppose  that  he 
was  one  of  the  schoolmasters  mentioned  by  Tienhoven  in  his  rejoinder 
to  the  Remonstrance  (about  1649-1650):  *'The  other  schoolmasters 
keep  school  in  hired  houses,  so  that  the  youth,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  are  not  in  want  of  schools.'*^  Beyond 
this  wo  have  found  nothing  regarding  Upendam's  school  keeping  on 
Manhattan.  In  1651  he  had  a  school  in  Beverwyck  (Albany),  where 
his  further  career  will  be  treated.* 

David  Provoost,  sr.,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  Amsterdam, 
where  he  lived  from  about  1641  to  about  1656.  He  died  in  the  last- 
named  year,  apparently  on  Long  Island.  Quite  possibly  Provoost 
taught  for  many  years  on  Manhattan,  and  likely  enough  was  also  one 
of  Tienhoven's  masters  who  kept  school  in  ''hired  houses.''  The 
baptism  records  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Church  give  the  names  of 
children  of  ''Mr  David  Provoost"  baptized  in  1645  and  1646.^  The 
title  "Mr"  under  the  circumstances  almost  certainly  means  that  he 
was  teaching  as  early  as  1645.  Our  first  explicit  reference  to  his 
school,  however,  is  in  a  council  minute  of  February  12,  1652,  when  the 
heretical  Anna  Smits  was  directed  by  the  director  general  and  council 

1  A  good  r6saiii6  of  the  private  schoolmasters  oT  New  Netherland,  trustworthy  on  the  whole,  is  found  in 
Fratt's  Annals,  pp.  51-55.  Valentine's  discussion  in  the  Corporation  Manual  of  1SG3  is,  unfortunately,  not 
reliable. 

»N.Y.  Col.  MSS.,ui.60. 

s  Narratives  of  New  Netherland,  p.  362.  The  translation  here  used  is  Mr.  Van  Laer*s  amending  of  Prof. 
Jameson's. 

«8oep.iao. 

•  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Bia  Soa  OoH.,  U,  19,20. 
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to  "appear  on  the  following  Wednesday  at  the  school  of  David 
ProYoost^  where  the  nine  men  usually  met.''* 

Two  years  later  Provoost  brought  suit  against  Joost  Carelsen  for 
school  money,  the  record  of  which  we  give  in  full  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  for  himself  correct  an  error  of  O'Callaghan's  in  including 
Carelsen  among  the  private  schoolmasters  of  New  Amsterdam.' 

City  Hall,  Monday,  August  24, 1654. 

David  Provoofit,  pi  if.,  v/s.  Jooet  Carelsen,  deft.,  demands  payment  of  fl.  8  for  school 
money.  Deft,  confesses  the  debt,  but  says  that  Michael  Poulisen  deducted  the  same 
from  his  rent  and  he  thought  all  along  that  it  had  been  paid.  Parties  being  heard, 
deft,  is  condemned  to  pay  pltf.' 

City  Hall,  Monday,  August  31,  1654. 

Joost  Carelsen,  pltf.,  v/s.  Mary  d'Karman,  deft.,  demands  payment  of  fl.  8,  which 
he  is  condemned  to  pay  D.  Provoost  and  which  is  deducted  from  his  rent.  Deft, 
says  she  paid  pltf.  his  rent  in  full  according  to  receipt,  and  that  she  paid  D.  Provooet 
8  gl.  school  money  herself  in  the  presence  of  pltf.  The  court  orders  that  parties  shall 
appear  before  the  board  on  the  next  court  day,  with  D.  Provoost,  senior,  in  order  to 
be  heard  on  the  premises.* 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  that  Joost  Carelsen  was  a  patron  (deUn- 
quent  at  that),  and  not  a  schoolmaster.  As  no  other  reference 
connects  Carelsen  with  the  schoolroom,  wo  must  conclude  that  O'Cal- 
laghan  read  carelessly  the  records  of   the  case  in  court. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  8  fl.,  for  which  Provoost  sued,  repre- 
sented a  year's  tuition  for  one  child.  This  is  not  asserted  in  the 
records,  and  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  Reducing  this  to  the 
same  basis  as  Pietersen's  tuition  schedule,  fl.  8  a  year  would  mean 
only  40  stivers  a  quarter,  which  is  less  than  the  average  rate  allowed 
to  Pietersen,  who  had  besides  a  fixed  salary  that  probably  furnished 
much  the  larger  part  of  his  remuneration.  Furthermore,  at  Albany 
in  1660,  we  find  Van  Ilpendam  charging  "two  beavers  (i.  e.,  16  fl.) 
for  one  year's  school  money."  We  can  not  agree  then  that  we  have 
in  the  '^8  fl.  for  school  money"  any  information  as  to  the  rate  of 
tuition  charged  by  Provoost.  We  may  note  in  concluding  with 
Provoost  that  his  general  standing  in  the  community  speaks  rather 
well  for  the  position  of  private  master. 

In  the  council  minutes  of  September  2,  1652,  we  find: 

On  the  petition  of  Hans  Steyn,  soliciting  permission  to  teach  school — granted.' 

There  was  a  Hans  Steen,  a  corporal,  condemned  in  1630  for  improper 
conduct  '^to  ride  three  hours  on  the  wooden  horse  and  do  duty  as  a 
soldier  during  fourteen  days."  Another  Hans  Steyn  in  1638  was  a 
midshipman.  Probably  neither  of  these  was  the  teacher.  Appar- 
ently the  man  to  whom  the  Ucense  was  issued  continued  to  live  in 

1  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xlv,  156.  >  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  i,  230.  •  FrAtt,  op.  eft.,  p.  fiS, 

>  Register  of  New  Netherland,  p.  130.  «  Thid.,  pp.  234-6. 
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New  Amsterdam  until  about  1666.*     We  know  nothing  else  of  Iiis 
teaching. 

Andries  Hudde  held  many  offices  in  New  Netherland  during  nearly 
the  whole  Dutch  occupation.  His  request  for  license  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  answer  returned. 

Andriee  Hudde  appeared  before  the  director  general  and  council  and  solicited  a 
license  to  keep  school,  received  for  answer  that  the  council  shall  ask  upon  his  pro- 
posal the  opinion  of  the  minister  and  the  consistory.  Done  in  New  Amsterdam, 
31  December,  1664.» 

Just  why  the  opinion  of  the  minister  and  consistory  should  be 
asked  is  not  clear.  If  the  ministers  only  had  been  named,  we  could 
easily  suppose  that  they  had  been  appealed  to  as  expert  judges  of 
educational  qualifications.  But  the  opinion  of  the  consistory  in  this 
regard  could  add  nothing.  When  we  take  into  account  the  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  of  heretical  teachers  common  in  Holland,  and  Stuyves- 
ant's  fanatical  zeal  against  heretical  sects,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  suspicion  may  not  have  rested  on  Hudde's  orthodoxy. 
Some  such  question  as  this  seems  the  most  probable  consideration 
which  could  prompt  the  director  goneral  and  council  to  ask  the  opin- 
ion of  the  minister  and  consistory.  That  Hudde  should  have  wished 
to  teach  is  strange  considering  his  many  business  concerns.  Wliether 
his  request  was  granted  we  can  not  say,  as  this  is  the  only  known 
thing  connecting  him  also  with  school  keeping. 

The  basis  on  which  the  name  of  Frans  Claessen  is  included  among 
the  private  masters  has  not  liitherto  been  presented  to  the  reading 
public.  The  record  is  interesting  not  only  historically  but  also  as 
showing  that  even  a  Dutch  schoolmaster  had  a  very  hiunan  side. 

On  Monday,  June  26,  1656,  Jan  Vinje,  who  lived  apparently  next 
door  to  Claessen,  brough  suit  against  his  neighbor  for  damage  to  his 
growing  garden,  saying  that  he  '  'found  last  Saturday,  def t.'s  son  with 
three  or  four  other  school  boys  among  his  peas  and  corn,"  where 
'  'they  did  much  damage  *  *  *  by  their  footprints.*'  lie  further 
stated  that  he  had  spoken  to  Claessen  about  the  matter;  but  that 
the  latter  proved  "obstinate"  and  gave  him  "much  abusive  talk." 
Claessen  told  the  court  that  he  was  "ignorant  that  his  son  and  school 
mates  had  been  in  pltf.  com,  or  had  done  any  damage  there."  He 
further  stated  that  Vinje  had  "beat  his  son  with  a  stick  black  and 
blue."  Vinje  thereupon  proved  by  two  witnesses  "that  he  found 
def t.'s  son  and  boys  among  the  peas  and  hunted  them  away."  After 
hearing  this  the  court  appointed  two  neighbors  to  inspect  and  assess 
the  damage.*  When  the  parties  were  summoned  to  hear  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators,  Vinje  added  to  his  former  grievance  the  further 

1  N.  Y.  Gen  and  Rio.  Soc.  Coll.,  il,  32, 52, 65,  64,  73.  *  Bee.  of  N.  A.,  li,  122. 

«  Pratt,  op.  cU.,  p.  19. 
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complaint  that  Claessen's  "hens  and  pigs  still  daily  run  among  hia 
com;"  and  he  asked  authority  to  kill  them  if  they  were  not  kept  out. 
We  are  not  told  what  the  arbitrators  had  to  say,  but  Claessen  was 
evidently  by  this  time  much  excited.  He  declared  that  the  children 
had  not  "taken  or  injured  anything  to  the  value  of  a  pea's  pod;" 
that  "his  son  had  already  been  beaten  therefor  by  pltf.,  so  that  he 
came  home  black  and  blue;"  "that  many  other  children,  when  they 
came  out  of  school,  were  in  there;"  and  finally  closed  by  denying 
"that  his  hens  or  pigs  run  in  pltf/s  land  or  com."  Vinje  then 
acknowledged  "  to  have  struck  deft.'s  son  at  the  time.  He  could  not 
catch  any  other  but  him."  The  court  having  heard  both  decided, 
"since  pitf.  acknowledges  to  have  beaten  and  punished  deft.'s  son, 
that  he  has  destroyed  his  right;"  and  accordingly  dismissed  the  suit 
with  an  order  "that  deft,  shall  keep  his  hens  and  pigs  out  of  the 
com."* 

That  Frans  Claessen  was  the  master  of  these  "school  boys"  is 
evident  from  two  distinct  references  to  them  as  his  boys.  Vinje 
found  "deft's  son  and  boys  among  com  and  peas,"*  and  the  arbi- 
trators refer  to  the  damage  done  to  the  com  *'by  Frans  Jansen's 
boys."'  Valentine  says:  **In  1660  Frans  Claessen  kept  a  private 
school  in  this  city.  He  died  in  1662."*  The  second  date  is  wrong. 
So  far  as  appears  the  data  given  above  in  the  court  case  include 
all  that  is  known  of  his  school  keeping.  But  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1657,  there  was  baptized  in  New  Amsterdam  a  child  of  '*Mr. 
Frans  Claszeen"  and  "Immetje  Dircks."'  The  title  ''Mr."  fixes  the 
father  as  the  schoolmaster  xmder  consideration.  Four  years  later 
(Oct.  26)  appears  in  court  records  a  reference  to  ''Inmietje  Dircks, 
widow  of  Frans  Claessen.'' •  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  "Mr. 
Frans  Claessen"  who  was  teaching  in  1656  had  died  before  October 
26,  1660. 

In  connection  with  the  next  private  master.  Jacobus  van  Corlaer, 
we  have  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  requirement  that  one  must 
obtain  consent  from  the  director  general  and  council  before  imder- 
taking  to  teach  school  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Corlaer  had  been  in  the  colony  since  1633.^  Our  first  information 
connecting  him  with  the  schoolroom  is  of  February  19,  1658,  when 
Stuyvesant's  police  officer  ''was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  house  of 
Jacobus  van  Corlaer,  who  for  some  time  past  has  imdertaken  to  keep 
a  school  in  this  city    *    *    *     and  to  order  the  same  to  cease 

1  Reo.  of  N.  A.,  tl,  p.  137. 
s/Ud.,p.  122. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  134.    He  seems  to  have  been  called  indlflerantly  Frans  daessen  and  Frans  Jansssn.    See  Md^ 
p.  126. 

*  Coiporatlon  Manual,  1863,  p.  565. 

•  CoU.  of  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Bio.  Soc.,  11, 47. 

•  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  m,  235. 

'  Nanativef  of  New  NeUieriand,  p.  203,  note. 
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holding  school,  until  he  has  asked  for  and  obtained  the  consent  in 
proper  form.^  When  Corlaer  was  thus  compelled  to  close  school, 
his  patrons  becoming  '^ greatly  interested  thereby"  petitioned  the 
burgomasters  and  schepens  that  he  might  be  ''allowed  again  to  keep 
school;  inasmuch  as  their  children  forget  what  the  above  named 
Jacob  van  Corlaer  had  to  their  great  satisfaction  previously  taught 
them  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  which  was  much  more  than 
any  other  person,  no  one  excepted." ' 

Probably  it  was  bad  tactics  for  the  patrons  to  appeal  from  the 
action  of  the  high  and  mighty  director  general  and  coimcil  to  the 
less  high  or  mighty  burgomasters  and  schepens.  The  latter  could  do 
nothing  but  intercede  with  the  former.  They  first  spoke  ''verbally 
thereon;"  but  their  "honors  were  not  pleased  to  allow  it,  for  reasons 
thereunto  moving"  them.  Whereupon  the  worthy  burgomasters 
and  schepens  in  a  formal  address  "to  the  right  honorable  director 
general  and  councillors  of  New  Netherland"  represented  "with  all 
respect  that  some  burghers  and  inhabitants"  of  the  city  had  peti- 
tioned them  in  the  matter,  and  "they  therefore,  in  consequence  of 
the  humble  supplication  of  the  burghers  and  inhabitants  aforesaid, 
again  request  that  yoiu*  honors  may  be  pleased  to  permit  the  above- 
named  Corlaer  again  to  keep  school."'  But  Corlaer  himself  had  not 
yet  asked  for  consent  in  proper  form ;  clearly  he  was  stiff-necked  and 
needed  further  disciplining.  Moreover,  those  "burghers  and  inhabi- 
tants" who  had  been  so  ignorant  or  perverse  as  to  direct  their 
petition  to  the  wrong  body  needed  to  be  instructed,  while  the  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  needed  to  distinguish  more  clearly  the  confines 
of  their  prerogatives.  To  meet  this  situation  a  suitable  reply  suf- 
ficiently terse,  sufficiently  autocratic,  was  drafted  in  Stuyvesant's 
own  style: 

It  was  decreed:  To  keep  a  school  and  appoint  a  schoohnaster  depends  absolutely 
from  the  jiis  patrtmatus,  in  virtue  whereof  the  director  general  and  council  have  for 
good  reasons  forbidden  it  to  Jacobus  van  Corlaer,  who  arrogated  the  same  to  himself 
without  their  order;  and  they  persist  in  their  resolution  and  interdict.' 

This  not  only  made  clear  to  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  their 
impotence  in  the  matter,  but  also  brought  Van  Corlaer  to  a  proper 
state  of  submission.  Before  the  next  meeting  of  the  council  he 
presented  his  petition;  but,  alas,  he  had  already  gone  too  far  in  his 
perverseness.  "For  weighty  reasons  the  director  general  and 
coimcil  decree:  Nihil."'  Whether  "the  weighty  reasons"  included 
more  than  that  Corlaer  had  "presumed  to  take  such  on  himself 
without  their  order,"  we  can  not  say.  The  record  teUs  us  nothing 
more.  Apparently,  Corlaer's  teaching  career  was  finally  ended, 
however  much  he  and  his  patrons  may  have  objected  to  Stuyvesant's 

iN.Y.Col.Doc.,ziy,412.  «Reo.ofN.A.,U,348.  »N.  Y.Col.Doo.,zlv,413. 
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act.    But  we  are  thereby  the  gainers,  in  getting  so  clear  and  distinct 

a  statement  of  the  law  governing  the  licensing  of  private  masters. 

Of  Jan  Lubbertsen  our  knowledge  is  small  indeed,  being  little 

more  than  is  contained  in  the  council  minutes  of  August  13,  1658. 

August  13,  1658,  Tuesday. — Received  the  petition  of  Jan  Lubberts,  requesting 
consent  to  open  a  school  lor  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  was  answered: 

The  request  is  granted,  provided  he  behave  himself  as  such  a  person  ought  to 
behave.* 

Lubberts  married  the  following  June;  and  between  December  29, 
1660,  and  August  25, 1683,  the  baptisms  of  eight  children  are  recorded. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Lubberts,  as  well  as  Corlaer,  taught 
exactly  the  three  R's.  Also  that  the  director  general  and  council 
expected  good  behavior  of  schoolmasters. 

The  career  of  Jan  Juriaensen  Becker  was. so  checkered  that  we 
venture  to  present  in  formal  outline  those  events  of  his  life  which  took 
place  within  the  year  1660,  when  he  was  licensed. 

January  14.  Jan  Juriaensen  Becker  at  New  Amstel  reads  the  sermon  on  Sunda3rB. 
(Cal.  Dutch  MSS.,  p.  340.) 

April  1.    He  is  indicted  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians.    (Ibid.,  p.  209.) 

April  9.  Various  persons  testify  in  Becker's  behalf  that  brandy  is  openly  sold 
throughout  the  South  River.    {Ibid.) 

April  12.    Becker  makes  his  defense.    (Ibid.) 

April  26.  Jan  Juriaensen  Becker,  for  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  is  fined  500 
guilders,  degraded  from  his  office  as  clerk  of  the  church,  banished  from  the  South 
River,  and  required  t^)  pay  costs  of  the  case.    (Ibid.,  p.  210.). 

May  3.     Becker  petitions  for  pardon.    (Ibid.) 

May  3.    His  fine  is  remitted.    (Ibid.) 

August  19.    He  presents  the  following  petition  to  the  director  general  and  council: 

To  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Valiant  Director  General,  and  the  Honoiable  Council  of 
New  Netherland: 

Jan  Juriaensen  Becker,  with  due  reverence,  humbly  shows,  that  owing  to  recent 
changes  of  fortune,  he,  the  petitioner,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  has  engaged  in  the 
business  of  a  tapster,  in  which  he  has  invested  nearly  all  his  real  and  personal 
property  for  himself  and  his  family,  therefore,  the  petitioner  applies  to  your  honors, 
humbly  beseeching  and  praying  that  your  honors  may  please  to  look  with  compassion 
upon  your  petitioner  (being  a  former  employee  of  the  company)  and  employ  him  as  a 
clerk  in  the  service  of  the  company,  either  at  the  Esopus,  here,  or  elsewhere,  wherever 
your  honors  may  think  it  advisable;  or,  in  case  your  honors  for  the  present  can  not 
employ  him  in  the  service,  that  the  petitioner  may  then  be  permitted  to  keep  school, 
to  teach  the  youth  reading,  writing,  etc.,  upon  which  he  awaits  a  favorable  decision. 

Your  Honors'  willing  servant, 

(was  signed)  J:  Becker. 

Dcme  at  Amsterdam 

in  New  Netherland, 
this  day,  15  August,  1660. 

Voted  to  make  this  apostil: 
Fiat  schoolkeeping.    Done  at  Fort  Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland. 
Date  as  above.' 


» N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  p.  424.  «  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  vol.  9,  pp,  377-«. 
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August  31.  Becker  is  fined  thirty  guilders  because  ''he  entertained  people  [in  his 
tap  house]  after  nine  o'clock,  and  tapped  diuing  the  sermon";  also  ten  guilders  ''for 
having  behaved  offensively  to  the  officer."  * 

September  7.  "On  the  petition  of  Jan  Juriaensen  Becker  endorsed:  The  court  per- 
sist in  the  judgment  by  them  pronounced."  ' 

This  closed  his  career  so  far  as  we  know  it,  in  New  Amsterdam. 
Ten  years  later  we  learn  that  **Jan  Jeurians  Becker  had  a  Graunt  to 
keep  y*  Dutch  school  at  Albany  for  y*  teaching  of  youth  to  read  and 
to  wryte  y*  which  was  allowed  of  and  Confirmed"  by  Governor 
Nichols  (1664-8).  We  may  then  suppose  that  he  moved  to  Albany 
soon  after  1660  and  began  to  teach.  That  he  was  successful  in  his 
teaching  we  know,  because  Governor  Ijovelace  *' thought  fit  that  y* 
said  Jan  Jurians  Becker  who  is  esteemed  very  capable  that  way  shall 
be  y*  allowed  schoolmaster  for  y*  instructing  of  y*  youth  at  Albany 
and  partes  adjacent  he  followed  y*  said  Imployment  Constantly  & 
diligently  and  that  no  other  be  admitted  to  interrupt  him."  * 

In  the  case  of  Johannes  van  Gelder,  as  with  Steyn  and  Lubberts,  we 
have  only  his  license  to  bear  witness  to  his  teaching: 

To  the  Noble,  Great  and  Respected,  the  Director  General  and  Council  in  New  Nether-, 
land: 

Shows  reverently,  Johannes  van  Gelder,  a  citis&en  and  inhabitant  of  thais  city,  how 
that  he,  your  petitioner,  being  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  reading  and  writing,  it 
has  happened  that  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  this  city  have  advised  and 
likewise  encouraged  him  to  open  a  public  school,  and  consequently  have  induced  the 
petitioner,  who  looks  out  for  a  living  in  an  honorable  way,  to  adopt  their  advice,  in  the 
hope  that  he  shall  execute  this  task  to  their  satisfaction  who  shall  make  use  of  hia 
service.  But  as  this  is  not  allowed,  except  upon  peimission  previously  obtained,  so 
he  addresses  himself  to  your  hon'?,  requesting  their  permission  for  this  work,  viz.,  keep- 
ing a  public  school,  which  doing,  etc. 

Your  Honors'  subject  and  servant, 

Johannes  van  Gelder. 
The  apostell  was. 

Fiat  quod  petitur 

21  September,  1662.* 

The  expression  ''public  school,"  as  used  in  this  petition,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  a  school  open  to  the  public.  With  Van  Gelder 
ends  our  list  of  private  masters  at  New  Amsterdam.  Whether  there 
were  private  masters  elsewhere  in  New  Netherland  we  can  not  say. 
Certainly  there  were  few,  if  any. 

The  principal  things  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  are,  first,  the 
number  of  private  masters  in  addition  to  those  of  the  official  school. 
That  there  were  several  of  these  in  1649  must  be  inferred  from  Tien- 
hoven's  statement  about  the  masters  teaching  ''in  hired  houses." 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that  there  were  more  in  the  following 
decade,  when  the  town  had  doubled  in  size.     Unfortunately  we  have 

1  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  ill,  p.  103.  «  MunseU's  Annals  of  Albany,  Iv,  15. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  206.  «  Piatt,  op.  d(.,  p.  2L 
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no  means  of  knowing  how  long  any  of  these  private  masters  taught; 
so  that  we  can  judge  but  little  as  to  how  many  teachers  were  in  the 
city  at  any  one  time.  Of  the  nine  names  considered  in  this  chapter, 
four  certainly  taught  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time.  Of  the  five 
remaining  names,  Andreas  Hudde  may  never  have  taught;  since  we 
have  no  record  of  '*the  opinion  of  the  minister  and  consistory,"  which 
was  asked  on  his  application.  Jan  Juriaensen  Becker  quite  possibly 
never  taught  in  Manhattan.  Of  Steyn,  Lubbersten,  and  Van  Gelder 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  taught,  although  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  actual  fact.  Probably,  then,  at  least  seven  of  these 
named  men  conducted  private  schools  in  New  Amsterdam  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time;  and  quite  probably  there  were  also  other 
private  masters,  whose  connection  with  the  schoolroom  is  now  lost. 
All  in  all,  it  appears  that  more  instruction  was  given  by  private 
/masters  than  by  the  official  school. 

/      Second,  we  note  that  the  director  general  and  council  required  that 
/  their  permission  be  first  obtained  before  anyone  could  teach  in  New 
I   Amsterdam.     Whether  this  was  as  strictly  enforced  all  the  time  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Van  Corlaer,  we  can  not  say. 

It  is  an  enlightening  commentary  on  the  inadequacy  of  our  records 
that  in  no  instance  do  the  record  of  licensing  and  the  known  fact  of 
teaching  concur;  that  is,  of  those  known  to  have  been  licensed  we  do 
not  know  that  they  taught,  and  of  those  known  to  have  taught  we  do 
not  know  that  they  were  licensed.  But  this  need  not  make  us  con- 
clude that  the  requirement  in  Van  Corlaer's  case  was  exceptional. 
Van  Ilpendam  and  Provoost  quite  possibly  began  to  teach  under 
Kieft's  administration,  when  such  matters  were  probably  not  con- 
sidered. In  the  case  of  Frans  Claessen,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
record  of  his  licensing  has  been  lost.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while 
the  city  government  was  by  Holland  custom  quite  competent  to 
grant  licenses,  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  of  New  Amsterdam 
were  not  allowed  any  participation  in  the  matter.  That  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  ^ 'right  honorable  director  general  and  council.'*  * 

1  But  note  the  case  of  Carol  de  BeauTois,  p.  124. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   SCHOOLS   OF  THE   DUTCH  VH^LAGES   OF 

NEW  NETHERLAND. 

The  Dutch  villages  chartered  during  the  Dutch  period  were,  as 
heretofore  stated,  Beverwyck  (Albany),  Breuckelen  (Brooklyn),  Mid- 
woud  (Flatbush),  Amersfoort  (Flatlands),  New  Amstel  (New  Castle, 
Del.),  New  Haerlem  (Harlem),  Wiltwyck  (Kingston),  Bergen,  Bos- 
wyck  (Bushwick),  and  New  Utrecht.  For  our  present  purposes  we 
may  add  Stuyvesant's  Bouwery,  although  this  was  never  chartered.^ 

Beverwyck  (Albany)  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  about  1630 
by  KiliaenVan  Rensselaer,  whose  patroonship  included  a  considerable 
body  of  land  in  the  neighborhood.  Rensselaerwyck,  the  colony, 
grew  but  slowly;  Beverwyck,  the  village,  which  in  1643  was  ''com- 
posed of  about  one  hundred  persons,''  in  1646  had  no  more  than  ten 
houses.'  We  have  seen  above  that  in  the  case  of  these  patroonships, 
the  "patroons  and  colonists"  were  to  endeavor  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  find  some  means  whereby  they  might  support  a  minister  and  a 
schoolmaster,  and  "for  the  first  "they  should  procure  a  comforterof  the 
sick.  The  early  records  of  this  colony  are  fairly  adequate  and  give 
proof  that  no  comforter  of  the  sick  was  ever  sent  to  it.  It  was  1642 
before  a  minister  was  brought  over,  and  1648  before  we  hear  defi- 
nitely of  a  schoolmaster.  He,  it  appears,  kept  no  more  than  a  private 
school.  Evidently  this  item  of  the  ''freedoms,"  granted  in  1620, 
could  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 

The  first  known  reference  to  a  school  is  found  in  a  letter  of  the 
patroon  to  his  agent,  Arent  van  Curler,  March  16,  1643,  in  which  a 
temporary  church  is  under  consideration.  "This,"  Van  Rensselaer 
says,  "could  be  made  ready  quickly,  about  26  feet  wide  and  60  feet 
long,  but  the  location  must  remain  as  directed.  *  *  *  Next  to 
the  house  of  D?  Megapolensis  would  not  be  unsuitable,  and  later  it 
could  be  used  as  a  school.""  To  this  Van  Curler  replied  (16  June, 
1643):  "As  for  the  church  *  *  *  that  which  I  intend  to  build 
this  summer  in  the  pine  grove  will  be  34  feet  long  by  19  feet  wide. 
It  will  be  large  enough  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  to  preach  in, 
and  can  afterwards  always  serve  for  the  residence  of  the  sexton,  or 
for  a  school."* 

1  The  facts  of  general  history  that  may  be  needed  In  this  chapter  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  taken  from 
Brodhead's  New  York,  and  without  lurther  acknowledgment. 

*  O'CaUaghan,  History  of  New  Netherlands  t,  390. 

•  Van  Rensaelaer-Bowler  If  SS..  pp.  682-3. 
«  O'Callaghan,  New  Netherlaod,  1, 460. 
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While  patroon  and  colonists  appear  to  have  been  slow  in  school 
matters,  this  correspondence  shows  that  Van  Rensselaer  nevertheless 
felt  responsible  for  providing  a  schoolhouse  along  with  the  other 
necessary  public  buildings.  In  this  connection  we  may  point  out 
two  instances  where  the  duties  of  voorlezer  and  schoolmaster  were 
not  always  united.  When,  in  1632|  instructions  were  issued  by 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer  for  the  government  of  his  colonial  court, 
Brandt  Peelen  was  '^authorized  to  read  aloud  some  chapters  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  purpose  a  Bible  is  herewith  sent 
*  *  *  as  well  as  a  huys  postiUe  schuiUti  (Abraham  Schultetus, 
Huys  Postillen),  in  which  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year  has  its 
special  lesson  and  exposition  of  God's  word."*  This  Brandt  Peelen 
was  specifically  engaged  as  a  farmer  for  Van  Rensselaer,  and  there 
seems  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  gave  to  his  farm  his  entire 
time.  Certainly  he  did  not  teach  school.*  At  a  later  date  (1653) 
Antony  de  Hooges  was  for  a  while  voorlezer  during  the  time  he  was 
secretary  of  the  colony.  It  seems  practically  certain  that  he  was  not 
schoolmaster.' 

The  first  certain  reference  to  a  schoolmaster  in  the  colony  is  of 
date  April  30,  1648,  when  Evert  Nolden  was  permitted  by  resolution 
of  the  court  to  establish  himself  as  a  schoolmaster.  Some  three 
years  later  he  was  prosecuted  for  having  crushed  Adriaen  Dirchsz' 
nose  with  a  pair  of  fire  tongs.  Beyond  these  facts  we  can  say  little 
of  him.  He  seems  to  have  left  the  colony  in  1660.*  The  data  avail- 
able indicate  that  Nolden  was  a  private  master. 

The  first  definitely-known  action  of  the  authorities  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  pubUc  school  was  taken  September  9,  1650,  when 
the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  council  of  the  colony  for  a  competent 
schoolmaster.  In  response  the  council  appointed  Arent  van  Curler 
and  Goossen  Qerritz  trustees  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  building 
of  a  school.  Not  long  afterwards  Adriaen  Jansz  van  Ilpendam  camo 
up  from  New  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  been  a  private  master,  and 
took  chaise  of  the  public  school.  On  November  23,  1651,  the  court, 
upon  his  petition,  granted  him  50  florins  toward  the  payment  of  his 
house  rent.' 

There  is  a  dilBRculty  in  the  records  about  the  school  in  Beverwyck 
at  this  time.  Van  Ilpendam,  who  began  in  1651,  was  still  teaching 
in  1657*  and  apparently  in  1660.  But  in  1652,  when  D?  Schaats 
was  brought  over  as  minister,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  '*pay 

1  Von  Rensselaer-Bowfer  MSB.,  p.  208. 

*  Tbid.    See  index  under  Peelen,  Brandt. 
»/Wd.,p.825. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  SS8,   Nolden  was  later  at  Kingston.    See  p.  213n. 

*  Ibid.,  843.    The  suggested  identification  in  this  reference  of  Adriaen  Janss  van  Ilpendam  wlih  Adriaen 
Jansz  Croon  is  now  believed  hy  Mr.  Van  Laer  to  be  inoorreel. 
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attention  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  for  old  and  young.."  ^  Does 
"pay  attention  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster"  mean  that  the  domine 
was  to  teach  school  ?  This  seems  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessary, 
interpretation  and  all  the  writers  have  thus  accepted  the  words. 
But  certain  difficulties  attend  this  idea.  No  other  minister  in  charge 
of  a  chiu*ch  in  New  Netherland  is  known  to  have  taught  the  parochial 
school.  The  contrary  rule  would  seem — save  possibly  in  the  case 
under  discussion — to  have  held  without  exception.  The  Holland 
custom  and  even  church  ruling  were  against  the  minister's  serving 
as  schoolmaster.'  Furthermore,  why  should  this  most  unusual  duty 
be  forced  thus  uniquely  upon  the  domine  when  the  town  had  a 
schoolmaster  to  whom  the  town  made  official  contribution?  And 
still  further  why  does  the  contract  add  the  words  '*for  old  and 
young?"  Are  we  asked  to  suppose  that  the  old  attended  the  paro- 
chial school  ?  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  it  might  be  safer  to  doubt 
that  D?  Schaats  was  ever  the  master  of  the  village  school.  Perhaps 
he  was  to  be  spiritual  schoolmaster.  To  give  the  whole  record, 
however,  we  must  add  that  D?  Schaats  wrote  in  1657:  ''There  is  no 
prelector  nor  precentor  here,  which  duties  I  have  had  to  fill."* 
This  seems  to  mean  that  at  the  Sunday  chiu*ch  meeting  the  minister 
was  himself  to  perform  those  parts  of  the  service  which  usually  fell 
to  the  voorlezer:  and  this  would  fit  with  the  filling  of  this  office  by 
De  Hooges  in  1653,  as  above  noted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  D? 
Schaats  may  intend  by  precentor  to  include  also  schoolmaster.  So 
that  he  may  be  telling  us  that  he  had  to  teach  the  parish  school. 
Under  the  circumstances  an  entirely  satisfactory  conclusion  seems 
impossible. 

On  September  1,  1660,  Van  Ilpendam  brought  suits  against  two 
of  his  patrons  for  unpaid  tuition,  demanding  in  the  one  case  "pay- 
ment of  ten  and  a  half  beaver  and  two  shillings  for  school  money;" 
in  the  other,  "payment  of  two  beavers  for  one  year's  school  money." 
In  each  case  "the  defendant  acknowledges  the  debt,"  and  was  con- 
demned to  pay  the  master,  "  and  this  within  six  weeks."  *  We  may 
accept  the  valuation  of  the  beaver  at  8  guilders  Hollands,  so  that 
tuition  in  Van  Ilpendam's  school  seems  to  have  been  16  guilders  a 
year  or  4  guilders  a  quarter.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  for  saying 
that  the  same  rates  held  for  all  grades  of  pupils.  Since  these  rates 
are  a  good  deal  larger  than  those  allowed  to  Pietersen  at  New  Amster- 
dam in  1661,  it  is  an  easy  inference  that  Van  Ilpendam  had  to  make 
up  in  tuition  fees  for  a  small  guaranteed  salary.  How  long  after 
1660  Van  Ilpendam  remained  at  Beverwyck,  and  whether  he  was  the 
only  master,  we  can  not  say.     For  many  years  he  was  a  notary 

1  O'Callaghao,  History  of  N.  N.,  ii,  p.  567.  *  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  386. 

s  Acta  van  part.  syn.  van  Zoid-Holland,  i,  491.  *  Pratt,  op.  cU,,  p.  16. 
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public.  It  is  said  t;hat  he  committed  suicide  in  1686,  at  about  the 
age  of  67.* 

It  seems  possible  that  Jans  Juriaens  Becker  came  to  Albany  about 
1663  and  opened  a  school.  When  he  began  to  teach  is  not  clear,' 
but  probably  he  was  teaching  there  at  the  time  of  the  English  occu- 
pation. We  read  in  his  license,  issued  by  Governor  Lovelace  in  1670, 
that  ''Jans  Jeurians  Becker  had  a  Graunt  to  keep  y^  Dutch  school 
at  Albany  for  the  teaching  of  youth  to  read  &  to  wryte,  y®  which 
was  allowed  of  and  confirmed  to  him  by  my  predecessor,  Coll.  Richard 
Nichols.'*'  These  words  would  seem,  not  certainly,  but  probably, 
to  imply  that  Nichols  found  Becker  in  possession  of  a  "graunt  to 
keep  y«  Dutch  school  at  Albany,"  and  that  he  "allowed  and  con- 
firmed" this  "graunt"  to  Becker.  As  Nichols  immediately  followed 
the  Dutch  rule,  this  reasoning,  if  admitted,  would  fix  Becker  in 
charge  of  "y«  Dutch  school  at  Albany"  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 

It  is  probable  that  the  schoolmaster  was  on  the  regular  pay  roll 
of  the  town  before  the  end  of  the  Dutch  regime.  Article  five  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  of  the  town  of  Albany  to  the  English  (October  10, 
1664),  stipulated  "that  the  salary  to  the  Preacher,  Clarke,  Secretary, 
and  Boade  (messenger)  shall  be  continued  and  paid  as  formerly  till 
further  order."*  While  these  are  English  terms,  and  are  accordingly 
not  certainly  descriptive  of  the  Dutch  practice,  a  later  document 
makes  it  quite  possible  that  under  the  title  of  "clarke,"  reference 
is  had  to  a  voorlezer  and  schoolmaster.  In  1671,  in  a  report  to  Gov- 
ernor Lovelace,  the  statement  was  made  that — 


The  Charge  yearely  of  ye  Towne  of  Albany  to  the  Offic" 

To  y«  Minst' 125  Beav»»  at  f30  y*  Beav' 

To  y«  Secretary 600  guild"  Seaw* 

To  y  Boade 300  guild"  Seaw* 

To  y«  Reader 400  guild"  Seawt  • 

Here  are  named  the  same  four  officers  as  in  the  articles  of  sur- 
render, except  that  "clarke**  of  1664  appears  as  "reader"  in  1671. 
"Reader"  and  "clarke"  were  both  contemporaneous  renderings  of 
the  Dutch  voorlezer.  The  former  was  rather  the  translation  of  the 
term;  while  the  latter  was  the  name  of  an  analogous  officer  in  the 
English  church.  There  \a  then  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  "  clarke '^ 
in  1664  was  the  voorlezer  in  the  Dutch  church.  The  salary  of  400 
guilders  given  to  him  in  1671  is  identical  with  that  paid  for  the 
combined  services  of  schoolmaster  and  voorlezer  at  Bushwyck  in 
1662,  at  New  Haerlem  in  1670,  and  at  Flatbush  m  1676.«    The  pre- 

1  Pearaon's  Early  Records  of  Albany,  p.  Tel, 

<  But  see  Pratt,  p.  62. 

s  Mtmsell's  Annals  of  Albany,  iv,  16. 

«  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  650. 

*  ExecatiYe  Council  Minutes,  1, 82 

*  See  pages  138, 100, 170.    The  salary  hero  named  Is  greater  by  100  guilders  than  that  paid  at  Flatbush 
saobs  time  (1671)  lor  both  servioes  (see  j>.  168). 
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sumption  of  like  salary,  like  service  is  so  strong,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  almost  universal  custom  of  combining 
the  two  offices,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
"reader"  or  "clarke"  at  Beverwyck  was  also  the  schoolmaster,  who 
thus  was  on  the  payroll  of  that  town  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
Dutch  regime  as  well  as  afterwards. 

Breuckelen  (Brooklyn)  had  been  settled  but  a  very  few  years 
when  in  1646  it  was  granted  a  charter.  Its  growth  was,  however, 
slow.  It  was  1655  before  there  was  a  church  organization  and  regular 
preaching  services.  In  1660,  the  town  consisted  of  31  householders 
and  134  people.  It  is  1661  before  we  hear  of  a  school.  On  July  4  of 
that  year  the  Breuckelen  Court  reported  to  the  director  general  and 
council  that  they  found  it  necessary  that  a  court  messenger  be  "occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  viUage  of  Breuckelen  and  all  istround  where 
he  may  be  needed,  as  well  to  serve  summons,  as  also  to  conduct  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  to  sing  on  Sundays;  to  take  charge  of  the 
school,  dig  graves,  etc.,  ring  the  bell,  and  perform  whatever  else  may 
be  required."  They  had  found  "a  suitable  person  *  ♦  ♦  one 
Carl  van  Beauvois,  to  whom  they  have  hereby  appropriated  the  sum 
of  fl.  150,  besides  free  dwelling;"  but  they  were  "apprehensive  that 
the  said  C.  v.  Beauvois  would  not  and  can  not  do  the  work  for  the 
sum  aforesaid,  and  the  petitioners  are  not  able  to  promise  him  any 
more."  They  accordingly  "with  all  humble  and  proper  reference" 
requested  of  the  "honorable,  wise,  prudent,  and  most  discreet 
gentlemen,"  "the  right  hon'ble  director  general  and  council"  "to  be 
pleased  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand." 

In  answer  to  such  a  request  so  politely  urged,  the  director  general 
and  council  agreed  to  "pay  fifty  guilders  in  wampum,  annually,  for 
the  support  for  the  voorsanger  and  schoolmaster  in  the  yillage  of 
Breuckelen."^ 

According  to  Stiles,*  two  days  after  the  answer  of  Stuyvesant  the 
church  drew  up  the  regulations  governing  De  Beauvois  in  the  dis- 
chaige  of  his  duties  as  voorlezer,  schoolmaster,  and  sexton.  He 
was  to  set  forth  "on  the  psalm  board"  the  psalms  to  be  sung 
before  the  session.  "After  the  first  ringing  of  the  bell,"  he  should 
"place  the  stools  and  benches  in  the  church  or  meeting  house  in 
order,  and  read  a  chapter  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  twelve 
articles  of  the  Christian  belief."  (It  was  in  virtue  of  this  reoiZin^ 
hefore  the  sermon  that  such  an  officer  was  called  the  "voorlezer.") 
Immediately  on  the  third  ringing  of  the  bell  he  should  "begin  to 
sing  the  designated  psalm."  (Because  he  led  in  the  singing  he  was 
called  the  "  voorsanger.")  "  He  shall  properly,  diligently,  and  indus- 
triously attend  the  school,  instil  in  the  minds  jDf  the  young  the  fear 

1  Pratt,  op.  cU.,  p.  31  (a  very  different  translation  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  ziv,  pp.  BOO-Z),    Tlie  two  haop 
dred  guilders,  probably  all  in  wampum,  would  b«  100  gollden  in  coin  or  $40. 
>  History  of  BitwUyn,  i,  420. 
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of  the  Lord,  and  set  them  a  good  example;  to  open  the  school  with 
prayer  and  close  with  a  psalm,  also  to  exercise  the  scholars  in*  the 
questions  in  the  'groat  regulen'  of  the  reverend,  pious,  and  learned 
father  I>  Johannes  Megapolensis,  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Amster- 
dam in  New  Netherland."* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  consistory  was  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  schoolmaster.  ''The  said  precentor  in  addition  to 
the  salary  aUowed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  New  Netherland 
and  the  magistrates  of  Brooklyn,  will  be  furnished  by  the  consistory 
with  house  rent  and  entertainment  or  provisions."' 

Of  the  master  here  employed,  we  read  that  "there  appeared 
before  the  New  Amsterdam  court"  some  two  years  previously, 
"requesting  his  small  burgher-right,  Carel  Beauvois  of  Leiden, 
intending  to  keep  school."'  Quite  possibly  he  taught  privately  in 
New  Amsterdam  during  the  two  years  intervening  between  his 
appearance  at  the  court  and  his  position  at  Brooklyn. 

It  seems  probable  that  De  Beauvois  was  the  first  schoolmaster 
in  Brooklyn.  Four  years  before  there  was  none,  for  in  1657  the  min- 
isters at  New  Amsterdam,  writing  to  the  classis  about  ''the  condition 
of  the  church  in  our  Province,"  stated,  ''that  so  far  as  we  know,  not 
one  of  all  these  places,  Dutch  or  English,  has  a  schoolmaster,  except 
the  Manhattans,  Beverwyck,  and  now  also  Fort  Casimer  on  the  South 
River."*  The  difficulty  of  securing  capable  teachers  was  one  reason 
for  the  paucity  of  schools.  The  same  letter  said,  "There  are  few 
qualified  persons  here  or  can  or  will  teach."  The  necessary  means, 
too,  were  lacking,  "the  people  having  come  half  naked  and  poor  from 
Holland."  While  full  data  is  lacking,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  proba- 
ble that  tliis  school  of  De  Beauvois  was  the  begioning  of  formal  school 
keeping  in  Brooklyn. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  offices  this  one  man  filled — court 
messenger,  voorlezer,  voorsanger,  schoolmaster,  and  sexton.  Of  these, 
only  the  duties  of  court  messenger  could  interfere  with  school  keep- 
ing— unless  it  were  digging  graves.  Probably  the  interferences  of  both 
kinds  would  be  very  few,  for  courts  and  burials  were  alike  infrequent. 
It  is  said,  though  on  what  documentary  evidence  is  not  stated,  that 
De  Beauvois  continued  to  teach  at  Brooklyn  until  1669.^ 

Midwoud  (Flatbush)  was  first  formally  settled  about  1652.  It 
seems  to  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  some  of  the  other  Dutch 

t  This  reference  to  the  catechism  of  D*  Megapolensis  is  the  more  interesting  becaiLse  five  years  before 
tbe  Claasis  of  Amsterdam  had  deemed  it  "inadvisable  to  permit  the  printing,  much  more  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  same  for  the  instruction  of  youth;"  and  had  gone  so  far  in  their  objection  as  to  appeal  to  the 
Lords  Directors  in  the  matter.  The  making  of  individual  catechisms  would,  It  was  l^ared,  introduce 
"nd  disputes,  schisms,  and  all  manners  ofoonfuaton."    EccL  Rec.,  pp.  347, 34»-3fi0, 361-2. 

•  Stiles,  op.  eU.,  i,  429. 

■  RecofN.  A.,  vU,223. 
«  Ecd.  Rec.,  p.  396. 

•  stiles,  lyp.  df.,  i.  118. 
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villages  on  Long  Island,  being  chartered  just  two  years  after  settle- 
ment (1654).  In  1655,  when  plans  for  laying  out  the  village  were 
adopted,  it  was  **  provided  that  5  or  6  lots  be  secured  for  public  build- 
ings, such  as  for  the  sheriff,  the  minister,  the  secretary,  schoolmaster, 
village  tavern,  and  public  courthouse."*  Some  three  years  later  a 
plan  was  proposed  by  the  town  court  and  approved  by  the  director 
general  and  council  of  setting  aside  25  morgans  (50  acres)  of  land  to 
be  rented  out,  the  income  to  be  ''employed  to  repair  the  church  and 
keep  it  in  a  decent  order,"  while  the  rent  from  a  like  amount  was  to 
be  used  for  the  "maintenance  of  a  school,  church  services,  etc."* 

So  far  as  is  known  these  preparations  for  a  school  brought  no 
result  until  1659.  On  January  27  of  that  year  the  deacon's  book  at 
Flatbush  records  the  item:  "Given  to  Jan  Stryker  for  the  school  3  gl. 
4  st."'  That  the  school  was  in  actual  operation  is  evident  from  the 
next  reference  on  May  21  of  the  same  year:  "For  a  bucket  for  the 
school,  1  gl.  5  st."*  Who  the  teacher  was,  when  he  began  to  teach, 
under  what  management — these  are  questions  that  our  present  data 
do  not  allow  us  to  answer.  The  Jan  Stryker  here  mentioned  was  one 
of  the  church  masters.  The  management  of  the  school  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the  first  known  contract.  On 
June  9,  1660,  "the  schout  and  schepens,  with  the  cooperation  of 
minister  and  consistory"  engaged  the  "person  of  Reynier  Bastiaensen 
van  Giesen"  to  act  as  "process  server  for  the  schepens'  court,"  "also 
to  serve  the  church  in  leading  the  singing  and  in  reading,  to  arrange 
the  seats,  to  ring  the  bell,  and  furthermore  to  hold  school,  to  dig 
graves  and  to  look  after  everything  else  that  is  needful  thereto." 
They  "raised  therefore  the  sum  of  200  guilders  yearly,*  of  which  sum 
the  court  promises  160  guilders  yearly  and  60  guilders  for  the  church 
service.  "• 

This  contract  is  similar  to  the  Brooklyn  agreement  with  De  Beau- 
vois.  The  pay  is  the  same,  and  the  duties  are  practically  identical. 
While  the  Flatbush  people  did  not  petition  Stuyvesant  for  aid  in 
making  up  the  original  salary,  as  did  Brooklyn,  nevertheless  we  find 
them  the  next  spring  (March  29,  1661),  presenting  a  petition  to  the 

1  O'Callagban.  Laws  of  New  Netheriand,  p.  199.  In  the  Flatbush  town  records  (100: 6)  is  what  purports 
to  be  a  copy,  made  in  1670,  of  a  patent  given  to  the  village,  as  follows: 

«  The  director  general  and  council  of  Netherland  to  all  those  who  shall  see  or  hear  tiiese  presents,  greeting: 
Know  that  we,  for  the  advancement  and  maintenance  of  divine  worship  and  the  support  of  the  church, 
school,  and  school  service  in  the  town  of  Midwoud,  on  Long  Island,  to  the  said  town  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  who  are  already  there  or  shall  come  later,  have  allowed,  granted,  and  given  *  *  •  four  lots  of 
land  In  the  year  1651,  in  addition  to  the  other  lands  laid  out  for  the  aforesaid  purpose.    *    *    *" 

If  there  be  no  error  in  this  date  of  1651,  the  town  was  laid  out  earlier  than  has  been  generally  supposed; 
and  Stuyvesant  or  the  original  settlers  deserve  considerable  credit  for  their  early  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  church  and  school. 

>  Pratt,  op.  ctt.,  pp.  27-28. 
«  Loe.  eU.,  1, 98^. 
*/Wd.,i,99". 

s  Probably  in  seawant;  if  so,  at  the  rate  of  two  for  one,  this  would  be  equal  to  S40. 

>  Flatbosh  town  records,  103:  24}. 
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director  general  and  council,  begging  assistance  on  a  church  debt  of 
190  florins,  of  which  32  florins  is  for  ''our  schoolmaster  Reinier." 
The  response  was  favorable  to  the  extent  of  ''one-half  of  the  above 
amount/'  "when  the  treasury  has  sufficient  funds. "^ 

The  "cooperation"  which  the  minister  and  consistory  gave  to  the 
schout  and  schepens  seems  to  have  amounted  practically  to  a  copart- 
nership. The  church  paid  one-fourth  of  the  salary  and  the  court 
three-fourths.  The  wording  of  this  financial  clause  seems  slightly 
ambiguous,  but  the  church  did  pay  its  pro  rata  of  50  guilders  annu- 
ally, as  the  deacon's  accounts  show.^  It  were  much  to  be  desired 
that  we  knew  more  about  how  the  court  got  the  150  guilders  which  it 
was  to  give.  The  school  lands  as  yet  brought  in  no  revenue  (as  will 
presently  appear).  A  town  levy  was  regularly  made  for  the  ordinary 
village  expenses.'  In  these  villages  the  excise  usually  brought  con- 
siderable income.  Probably,  then,  these  two  sources  supplied  the 
town's  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  salary.  The  200  guilders  was  not 
the  whole  income  of  VanGiesen.  While  no  mention  is  made  of  tuition 
fees,  there  is  every  probability  that  each  child  paid  these  according  to 
the  scale  which  was  later  explicitly  fixed  in  the  contract  of  Van 
Giesen's  successor. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  read  in  the  deacons'  accounts  (p.  101^): 
"  1661 , 1st  of  January.  Given  to  Mr  Reinier  for  a  New  Year's  present, 
12  guilders." 

This  appears,  sad  to  relate,  to  be  the  unique  case  of  just  this  kind 
of  appreciation  found  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Dutch  schools.  In 
fact,  it  is  even  probable  that  Van  Giesen  himself  later  had  trouble  in 
collecting  his  salary.  The  records  show  that  the  deacons  continued 
to  send  him  small  sums  for  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  gone  to 
another  place.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  1663  the  town  built  a  schoolhouse.  The 
items  "expended  on  the  school  in  the  town"  as  found  in  the  deacons' 
book  (p.  102')  amount  to  173  guilders  and  2  stivers.  Such  a  sum 
seems  rather  too  small  to  represent  the  entire  cost  of  a  dwelling  for 
the  schoolmaster;  but  we  have  no  other  information  concerning  the 
matter.  This  interesting  note  appears  on  the  page  giving  the 
account  of  the  expenditure:  "These  above-mentioned  sums  shall  be 
paid  back  to  the  poor  fund  from  the  first  receipts  of  the  school  prop- 
erty." The  money  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons  was  for  church 
expenses  proper  not  for  building  a  schoolhouse.  To  provide  this 
was  an  obUgation  resting  on  the  secular  authorities. 

1  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xlv,  499. 

>  hoc*  eit.f  pp.  101  fl.    Public  collections  at  the  Sunday  services  formed  the  principal  source  of  income. 

*  O'Callaghan.  Laws  of  New  Netherland,  p.  184. 

4  Flatbush  deacons'  accounts,  i,  102f.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the 
total  sum  paid  to  the  total  amount  apparently  due.  If  we  calculate  Van  Oiesen's  salary  from  the  date 
of  his  contract  to  the  date  of  his  successor's  contract,  this  sum  falls  below  what  was  actually  paid  him 
(excluding  the  New  Year's  present).  Several  possible  explanations  present  themselves,  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  data  for  a  satisfoctory  decision. 
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The  reference  to  the  "first  receipts  of  the  school  property"  is 
apropos  of  a  lease  but  recently  effected  by  the  church  masters,  as 
follows: 

The  13th  of  August  in  the  year  1663. 

By  Jan  Stryker  and  Jan  Snedeker  there  was  leased  to  Jan  Buys  the  school  land 
with  its  dependencies  and  equity  for  the  six  next  ensuing  years  and  he  is  to  give  for  the 
first  year  two  hundred  guilders,  at  Christmas,  in  good  strong  seawant,  and  for  the  next 
five  ensuing  years  two  hundred  and  forty  guilders.  Furthermore  it  is  stipulated 
that  Jan  Bujrs  with  his  neighbors  shall  plant  and  improve  the  land,  manure  the  old 
land  and  make  good  fences  and  keep  them  in  repairs,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
aforesaid  years  deliver  up  the  land  in  good  conditions.* 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Van  Qiesen  remained  until 
his  successor  was  secured  (Oct.  26,  1663).  He  then  went  as  school- 
master to  Bergen,  where  his  further  career  will  be  followed.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  of  Van  Qiesen  does  not  appear  on 
Dr.  Strong's  list  of  Flatbush  schoolmasters.'  So  far  as  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  goes,  however,  Dr.  Strong's  Ust  of  early  schoolmasters  at 
Flatbush  was  made  so  carelessly  as  to  deserve  no  serious  considera- 
tion. He  puts  as  the  first  master,  Adriaen  Hegeman,  and  ascribes  to 
him  the  period  from  1659  to  1671.  No  evidence  has  yet  appeared 
which  would  tend  to  connect  this  Hegeman  with  the  Flatbush  school 
at  all;  and  ample  evidence  places  several  other  masters  in  the  period 
assigned  to  him  by  Dr.  Strong. 

Pelgrom  Clocq,  previously  of  New  Amsterdam,  succeeded  Van 
Qiesen  on  October  26,  1663.  His  contract  gives  us  a  little  more 
information  than  does  that  of  Mr  Reinier,  though  in  the  main  the 
two  are  identical.  The  compensation  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
court  and  church  duties  are  expressed  in  identical  words.  There  is  the 
same  ''cooperation  of  minister  and  consistory"  with  schout  and 
schepens.  Clocq  pledges  himself ''  to  care  for  and  fulfill  his  duties  as  an 
honorable  man  should."  He  is  "  to  hold  school  and  to  receive  therefor 
for  the  A  B  Cs,  2  guilders;  for  spelling  2  guilders  10;  for  reading,  3 
guilders;  for  writing,  5  guilders  each  quarter  year."  He  is  engaged 
''for  one  year  and  the  engagement  to  be  released  on  either  side  each 
year."* 

This  Clocq  had  been  for  quite  a  while  previously  a  notary  in  New 
Amsterdam.  He  had  not  always  met  with  commendation  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  dischai^ed  his  duties.  In  1661,  on  account 
of  gross  carelessness — ^if  not  worse — ^in  drawing  papers,  he  was  com- 
manded "not  to  draw  up  during  six  weeks  from  date  any  instru- 
ments appertaining  to  the  subaltern  court  of  this  city."*  Later 
(Apr.  8,  1664),  while  he  was  engaged  as  schoolmaster  at  Midwoud, 
one  Jacob  Vis  appeared  before  the  court  in  New  Amsterdam  and 

1  Flatbush  town  records,  106 :  262. 

I  Strong,  op.  cU.,  p.  109-110. 

*  Flatbush  town  records,  103:145. 

«  Records  of  N.  A.,  iU,  349.    Later  for  a  worse  case  he  was  fined.    JMtf.,  p.  417. 
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demanded  "attachment  against  Pelgrom  Clocq  and  imprisonment 

of  his  person,  whenever  found  here,  complaining  that  he  is  slandered 

by  him  in  the  highest  degree.    Burgomasters  and  schepens  granted 

the  request."*     Apparently  Clocq  took  care  not  to  be  found  in 

New  Amsterdam,  for  he  finished  out  his  year  in  Flatbush.*    The 

end  of  his  year  carries  the  account  beyond  the  close  of  the  Dutch 

period. 

In  this  Kttle  village  of  Flatbush,  numbering  at  this  time  probably 

about  40  famiUes  (54  some  10  years  later),'  we  have  possibly  the  best 
picture  of  the  Dutch  village  in  America.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
were  of  Dutch  stock,  or  at  least  spoke  the  Dutch  language.^  All 
attended  the  Dutch  church,  and  all  by  legal  requirement  contributed 
to  its  expenses,^  though  probably  not  all  were  members.*  The  min- 
ister was  D?  Theodorus  Polhemus,  who  had  previously  served  in 
Brazil.  The  officers  of  the  town  were  a  schout  and  three  schepens.' 
These  court  officers  were  chosen  by  the  director  general  and  council 
from  a  double  number  nominated  by  the  outgoing  officers.'  Besides 
the  officers  of  the  court  there  were  the  two  church  masters  and  the 
consistory  of  the  church.  The  former  were  also  selected  by  the 
director  general  and  council  from  a  double  nomination  made  by  the 
court."  The  latter  elected  their  own  successors.  The  consistorv, 
which  in  small  places  included  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons,  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  school,  "cooperating"  with  the  court  throughout 
this  period  and  long  into  the  next  (certainly  until  1682,  probably 
until  1711,  and  possibly  longer).  The  church  masters  rented  out 
the  land  belonging  to  church  and  school,  and  cared  for  the  church 
and  school  buildings.  The  close  interweaving  of  church  and  state  is 
evident  from  all  that  has  been  said.  It  was  made  closer  by  the  fact 
that  often  the  same  men  held  office  under  both.  Of  the  11  signatures 
to  Van  Giesen's  contract,  6  are  made  by  three  men,  each  of  the  three 
signed  thus  in  a  dual  capacity.  Jan  Snedeker  and  Jan  Stryker  each 
appear  to  have  held  at  one  time  the  three  offices  of  schepen,  church 
master,  and  member  of  the  consistory. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  in  this  Dutch 
village  no  democracy  so  far  as  governing  went.     But  probably  it 

'  Records  of  N.  A.,  v.  47. 

>  Ho  received  his  salary  for  exactly  one  year.    See  Flatbush  deacons'  accounts,  i,  102^;  and  Flatbush 
town  records,  106  :  252. 
»  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  Iv,  97. 

•  In  1606,  after  a  full  generation  of  English  rule,  otit  of  66  families  only  4  were  English.    Ibid.,  iii,  89. 

•  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  379. 

•  In  Brooklyn,  for  example,  in  1660,  there  were  134  persons  in  31  families,  but  only  24  church  membere, 
Eod.  Ree.,  p.  488. 

»  O'Callaghan,  Laws  of  N.  N.,  pp.  390-391. 

•  No  specific  reference  can  be  adduced  to  show  this  procedure  for  Flatbush;  but  its  probability  Is  floA- 
ciently  established  fh>m  the  custom  with  other  villages.    Cf.  New  Haerlem,  p.  131. 

•  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xvi,  520. 
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approached  more  nearly  an  equality  of  actual  life  conditions  with 
greater  xinity  of  interests  than  do  our  present-day  American  villages. 

Amersfoort,  now  called  Flatlands,  though  chartered  at  the  same 
time  with  Midwoud  (Flatbush),  was  of  slower  growth.  In  1663  the 
former  was  just  building  a  church,  falling  in  this  respect  about  five 
years  behind  the  latter.  In  1675  the  number  of  famiUes  in  the  one 
was  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  number  in  the  other.  So  far  no  refer- 
ence to  a  school  here  during  the  Dutch  period  has  been  found.  If  the 
organization  of  a  school  followed  the  building  of  a  church  by  as  much 
in  Flatlands  as  it  did  in  Flatbush,  it  was  not  until  after  the  EngUsh 
occupation  that  the  town  had  a  school.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
was  done  at  Bergen,  for  instance,  and  the  accidental  character  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  first  school  *  in  that  village  must  prevent  any 
certain  conclusion  that  Amersfoort  was  slow  in  organizing  its  school. 

New  Castle,  Del.,  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Amstel,  owes  its 
origin  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  to  promote 
the  colonization  of  New  Netherland.  The  city  bought  the  South 
(Delaware)  River  region  and  began  in  1656-57  the  settlement  of  the 
new  colony.  The  terms  offered  to  prospective  settlers  were  Hberal .  As 
fiirst  proposed  the  terms  were  somewhat  more  explicit  than  was  the  form 
finally  adopted.  In  the  first  draft  the  city  was  to  erect  **  about  the 
market,  or  in  a  more  convenient  place,  a  building  suitable  for  divine 
service:  item  a  house  for  a  school,  which  can  likewise  be  occupied 
by  the  person  what  will  hereafter  be  sexton,  psalmsetter,  and  school- 
master." It  should  also  "provisionally  provide  and  pay  the  salary 
of  a  minister  and  schoolmaster."'  The  second  draft  said  nothing 
of  a  house,  but  provided  ^*that  the  city  of  Amsterdam  shall  send 
thither  a  proper  person  for  schoolmaster,  who  shall  also  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  set  the  psalms."  The  city  should  also  '*pro- 
visionally  and  until  further  opportunity  provide  the  salary  of  said 
schoolmaster."* 

The  minister  was  not  to  be  sent  over  until  a  certain  greater  popu- 
lation was  attained.  We  notice  here  that  tliree  offices  were  united 
in  one,  voorlezer,  voorsanger,  and  schoolmaster.  '*The  commission- 
ers of  the  affairs  of  the  new  colony"  arranged  through  the  classis 
for  "a  schoolmaster,  who  will  also  visit  the  sick,  and  publicly  read 
God^s  word  and  sing  the  psalms,"*  thus  adding  tlie  office  of  siecken- 
trooster  to  the  three  previously  named.  If  only  the  position  of 
sexton  had  been  added,  as  the  first  draft  stipulated,  the  list  would 
have  been  complete.     Possibly  this  office  went  without  saying. 

The  classis  in  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  '^sought  out,  for  this 
purpose,  a  worthy  man  named  Evert  Pietersen."     They  examined 

I  See  p.  137.  >  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  i,  p.  02a  */Wd.,p.631.  «  Ecci.  Rec,  p.  378. 

28311**— 12 ^9 
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him  ''in  all  the  above-named  particulars/'  with  the  result  that  he 
was  considered  ''properly  qualified."  *  Pietersen  was  elected  for  four 
years,  the  term  of  service  to  exclude  the  time  spent  in  passage,  both 
going  and  returning.'  His  salary  was  "forty  guilders  per  month."' 
He  arrived  at  the  South  River  April  25,  1657,  and  shortly  after- 
wards began  his  work.^  On  August  12  he  wrote  back  to  Amsterdam: 
"I  am  engaged  in  keeping  school,  with  twenty-five  children  in  it; 
but  I  have  no  paper  nor  pens  for  the  use  of  the  children,  nor  slates  and 
pencils."  "I  must  also  respectfully  request  you  to  go  with  my  wife 
to  Van  Beeck,  and  ask  him  to  get  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders 
of  my  already  earned  wages  *  *  *  This  will  assist  her  in  making 
provision  for  the  winter,  by  buying  meats,  bacon,  turf,  and  wood."* 
Our  schoolmaster  felt  the  isolation  of  so  distant  a  post.  In  the  same 
letter  he  begs  his  friend,  "write  me  also  of  the  war  between  the 
Swedes  and  Danes,  and  send  a  part  of  the  Gazettes,  that  I  may  have 
something  else  to  read."  It  may  be  noted  that  this  letter  gives  the 
earliest  known  reference  to  the  use  of  slates  in  America. " 

The  probabilities  are  that  Pietersen  served  this  school  continuously 
until  the  fall  of  1660,  when  he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  leaving  the 
work,  apparently,  to  his  son  Arent.  The  formal  transfer  of  the 
position  trom.  father  to  son  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  made 
until  the  spring  of  1661.^ 

Just  one  month  after  Pietersen  received  his  last  salary  payment  for 
work  at  the  South  River,  "Arent  Evertsen,  comforter  of  the  sick, 
etc.,"  received  50  guilders.  On  the  22d  of  the  following  October  he 
received  100  guilders,*  again  as  "comforter  of  the  sick,  etc."  One 
might  doubt  whether  these  references  would  do  no  more  than  show 
that  the  son  succeeded  to  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  father.  But, 
fortunately,  a  more  specific  reference  is  available.  On  December 
10/20,  1664,  "the  worthy  Arent  Evers  Molenaer,  late  schoolmaster, 
precentor,  and  comforter  of  the  sick  at  New  Amstel,"  conveyed  to 
one  Couseau  "the  monthly  salary  and  board  wages  due  him  from  the 

1  Eod.  Rec.,  p.  378. 

t  O'Callaghan,  Laws  of  N.  N.,  p.  272. 

i  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  402. 

«N.Y.Col.  Doc.,li,17. 

•  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  402.  From  April  25  to  August  10  is  three  and  a  half  montlis  which  at  "forty  guilders 
per  month"  would  exactly  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders.  Evidently  Pietersen  received  board 
money  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

•  See  p.  223. 

» See  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  ii,  179-182;  Pratt,  op.  cU.,  pp.  18, 19. 

This  ftoilly  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  Dutch  system  of  names.  Evert  Pietersen's  son 
Arent  was  not  called  Arent  Pietersen,  as  would  now  be  done,  but  "Arent  Evertsan,"  that  is,  Arent  the 
son  of  Evert;  Just  as  the  ftetlier  was  Evert  the  son  of  Pieter.  Thus  Pietersen,  in  the  letter  above  referred 
to,  speaks  of  "my  son  Arent  Evertsen,  a  miller/'  and  of  "my  son  Jan  Evertsen."  Frequently  a  man's 
occupation  was  added  to  his  name,  from  which  practice  many  surnames  in  time  arose.  The  word  "miller" 
as  seen  above  is  Molenaer;  and  this  elder  son  is  generally  referred  to  thereafter  as  "Arent  Evertsen  Mole- 
naer," even  after  his  occupation  had  come  to  be  that  of  school  keeping.  After  the  English  came,  sur- 
names became  frequent.    Pietersen  and  his  sons  adopted  Keteltas  then  as  their  iamilj  name. 

•  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.|  il,  181.  Tbe  9am9  records,  however,8how  that  back  salary  was  paid  to  Pfeteivon  aftev 
bifrwiyiation. 
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worsHipful  burgomaster  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  Europe."*  As 
this  was  soon  after  the  English  occupation  (hence  the  doubly  ex- 
pressed date,  Dec.  10/20),  it  is  ]bo  be  inferred  that  Molenaer  remained 
as  schoolmaster  until  the  colony  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Dutch. 

The  record  of  New  Amstel  in  education  is  thus  in  many  respects  the 
best  among  the  Dutch  villages.  A  schoolmaster  sailed  with  the  first 
colonists  and  began  his  school  shortly  after  they  landed.  The  salary 
of  this  master  came  from  the  public  funds  and  was  possibly  the 
largest  given  to  any  elementary  master  in  New  Netherland.  The 
school  continued  without  interruption — so  we  may  suppose — until  a 
hostile  nation  changed  the  government.  As  this  colony  was  the  only 
one  in  New  Netherland  not  under  private  or  semiprivato  auspices,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  taken  as  the  one  which  most  fairly  represents 
the  general  attitude  of  the  Dutch  people  toward  education. 

New  Haerlem  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  procedure  of  the 
Dutch  in  settling  a  village.  The  director  general  and  council  in  1658 
announced  ''a  new  village  or  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  island"  of 
Manhattan.  In  order  to  encourage  '^lovers  of  agriculture/'  each 
settler  was  to  ''receive  by  lot  in  full  ownership  18,  20,  to  24  morgen  * 
of  arable  land;  6  to  8  morgen  of  meadows."  ''When  the  aforesaid 
village  has  20  to  25  families,  the  director  general  and  council  will 
favor  it  with  an  Inferior  Court  of  Justice;  and  for  that  purpose  a 
double  number  is  to  be  nominated  out  of  the  most  discrete  and  proper 
persons  for  the  first  time  by  the  inhabitants  and  afterwards  by  the 
magistrates  and  presented  annually  to  the  director  general  and 
council;  to  elect  a  single  nmnber  therefrom."  When  the  village 
should  be  ready  for  the  court  it  was  also  to  be  "accommodated  with  a 
good,  pious,  orthodox  minister,  toward  whose  maintenance  the 
director  general  and  council  promise  to  pay  half  the  salary,  the  other 
half  to  be  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  best  and  easiest  manner, 
with  the  advice  of  the  magistrates  of  the  aforesaid  village,  at  the  most 
convenient  time."'  It  is  disappointing  to  note  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  a  school.^ 

Two  years  later  the  required  number  of  famiUes  were  reported,  and 
Stuyvesant  authorized  the  Inferior  Court  of  Justice  to  consist  of  three 
commissaries,*  before  whom  should  be  brought  all  questions  arising  in 
the  said  village  between  master  and  servant,  neighbor  and  neighbor, 

1  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  li,  4. 

I  One  morgen  is  about  2  acres. 

•  Kiker's  (revised)  New  Harlem,  p.  170. 

« The  town  and  church  records  of  this  village  on.  no  longer  available;  but  Rlker  had  access  to  them  in 
the  preparation  of  the  history  of  New  Haerlem,  and  quoting  from  them  so  freely  that  thelossof  the  records 
is  in  great  degree  made  good  by  his  book.  We  shall,  in  treating  the  New  Haerlem  school,  both  here  and  in 
Chapter  XI,  use  Riker's  evident  quotations  as  so  much  primary  material.  Such  statements  of  his  as  do 
not  certainly  appear  to  be  based  specifloally  on  the  original  records  will  be  treated  as  seoondary-sourcQ 
material. 

» Qr,^  9f  tlie^e  was  Paniel  Tourn^or  who  disputed  witl)  CurtiQs  »boy  t  ^«  ho^  sale, 
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buyer  and  seller;  ''and  other  such  like;  also  all  criminal  actions  con- 
sisting of  misdeeds,  threats,  fighting,  or  wounding."  ''Any  party 
feeling  himself  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  director  general  and 
council"  '^from  all  judgments  exceeding  fifty  guilders."* 

By  the  close  of  1661  there  were  32  male  adults  in  the  village,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that  11  were  French,  4  Walloon,  7  Dutch,  4  Danish,  3  Swedish, 
and  3  German,'  truly  a  multinational  population  for  so  small  a  town. 
A  word  about  the  degree  of  ilUteracy  of  these  men  may  not  be 
amiss.  As  to  12  of  them,  no  data  have  been  found.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 20,  12  write  their  signatures,  while  8  made  their  marks.  If 
the  12  for  whom  there  are  no  data  preserved  the  same  proportion 
there  is  an  iUiteracy  of  40  per  cent,  which,  as  will  later  appear,  is 
higher  than  is  found  at  Albany  and  Flatbush.'  Even  if  it  be  supposed 
that  all  the  12  unknown  wrote  their  names,  which  is  not  probable, 
there  would  still  be  an  ilUteracy  of  25  per  cent. 

Riker  thinks  that  Michael  Ziperus  was  the  first  schoolmaster  at 
New  Haerlem,  though  no  certain  proof  is  given.*  The  suggestion  has, 
however,  much  probability.  This  D?  Ziperus  came  to  New  Neth- 
erland  in  1659,  '*in  the  hope  of  there  securing  a  call  in  one  place  or 
another."*  About  a  year  later  he  seems  to  have  been  called  to 
officiate  as  minister  at  New  Haerlem,  so  far  as  was  permitted  to  one 
who  had  not  been  ordained.  He  had  some  years  before  been  con- 
nected with  '*  the  school  at  Alckmaer,"  where  ''for  many  wicked  acts, 
such  as  obtaining  articles  from  stores  in  the  name  of  the  rector,  and 
taking  them  to  pawnshops,"  he  was  '^pubUcly  chastised  before  all 
the  scholars  as  an  example."  Afterwards  he  was  for  some  time  at 
Curasao  and  preached  there,  but  was  ''sent  away."*  Coming  to  the 
newly  settled  town  which  stood  in  need  of  both  minister  and  school- 
master, and  himself  compelled  to  make  a  Uving,  he  naturally  sought  to 
fill  these  positions.  But,  if  his  ecclesiastical  critics  are  further  to  be 
credited,  "he  behaved  most  shamefully  here,  drinking,  cheating, 
forging  other  people's  writings,  so  that  he  was  forbidden  not  only  to 
preach,  but  even  to  keep  school."^  This  last  statement  seems  to  cor- 
roborate the  supposition  that  he  did  teach  in  the  school  at  New 
Haerlem. 

Riker  supposes  that  Willem  de  la  Montague,  brother  of  Jan  de  la 
Montagne,  master  of  the  1652  "trivial  school"  at  New  Amsterdam, 
succeeded  Ziperus  early  in  1663;  but  offers  no  documentary  proof ,• 
and  apparently  feels  that  his  supposition  is  hardly  more  than  sugges- 
tion. The  records  of  December  of  that  year,  however,  afford  some 
definite  information.     The  inhabitants  of  the  little  village  "  having 


»  Riker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  176-7. 
« im.,  pp.  lS-23. 
»  See  pp.  197, 204. 

*  Riker's  New  Harlem,  p.  189. 

•  /Wd,  pp.  177-8. 


•  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  514.    Letter  of  the  dassis 

to  D«  Drislus,  Dec.  15, 1661. 
'  lUd.,  p.  555.    I>«  DrlalaB  to  the  claaaia, 
Aog.  5, 1664. 

•  Biker,  op.  ciL,  pp.  189, 378, 
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seen  from  Sabbath  day  to  Sabbath  day  the  small  and  insigniiicant  suc- 
cess of  the  pubKc  gatherings,  and  beUeving  confidently  that  every- 
thing relating  to  the  public  worship  may  be  brought  in  better  training 
and  all  be  more  properly  ordered  by  the  services  of  a  salaried  voorlezer 
and  schoolmaster,  to  read  God's  word  and  edifying  sermons,  keep 
school,  catechize  and  visit  the  sick,"  sought  ' '  to  persuade  Jan  de  la 
Montagne,  a  resident  of  the  said  place,  to  undertake  such  services 
provisionally  for  the  least  possible  salary."  Montagne,  whom  we 
have  met  before  as  the  rector  of  the  trivial  school,  was  inclined  to 
consider  the  request;  but  the  people  "perceiving  their  present 
inability  and  incapacity  to  give  in  the  aforesaid  case  a  full  and  proper 
salary,  and  not  having  been  able  to  collect  for  his  support  more  than 
24  schepels  of  grain,"  *  applied  on  December  25  to  the  director  gen- 
eral and  council  requesting  that  they  "  in  their  usual  noble  discre- 
tion" would  "contribute  something  towards  a  decent  salary."  The 
appeal  was  not  in  vain.  On  January  10,  1664,  the  director  general 
and  council  decided  to  '*  accept  and  appoint  thereto  the  proposed  per- 
son, Johannes  la  Montagne,  junior;  and  in  order  that  he  may  attend 
to  these  offices  with  greater  diligence,  to  him  shall  be  paid  annually 
on  account  of  the  company  the  sum  of  fifty  guilders."*  Montagne 
accepted  the  work  under  these  conditions  and  served  satisfactorily 
until  October  23,  1670.*  During  this  whole  time  he  acted  also  as 
secretary  to  the  village  court.  It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  a 
school  was  provided  before  the  church  was  fully  and  independently 
organized,  and  before  the  church  building  had  been  erected. 

What  is  now  called  Kingston  was  at  first  Esopus  and  later  Wilt- 
wyck.  In  the  fifties  a  good  many  families  moved  into  that  general 
region.  A  letter  to  the  classis  reported  in  1657  that  'Hhey  held  Sun- 
day meetings,  and  then  one  of  the  other  of  them  reads  from  the  Pos- 
tilla."  *  In  1658  Stuyvesant,  on  account  of  dangers  from  the  Indians, 
persuaded  the  '* sixty  or  seventy  Christians"  hving  scattered  about 
to  make  a  stockade  village  for  protection.  About  this  time  the 
Lords  t)irectors  appointed  Andries  Van  der  Sluys  voorlezer,  but 
Stuyvesant  held  up  the  appointment.  Accordingly,  Van  der  Sluys 
wrote  Stuyvesant  (Sept.  28,  1658)  to  learn  what  should  be  done.  '*I 
need  the  position  very  much,"  Van  der  Sluys  wrote,  "the  inhabitants 
here  would  Kke  to  keep  me  in  the  office,  to  proclaim  the  Lord's  gospel 
according  to  my  ability  and  catechize  the  children  and  teach  them 
reading  and  writing;  but  because  the  honorable  general  has  spoken 
to  them  about  a  preacher,  therefore  they  dare  not  and  can  not  engage 
me  for  several  years." ^  There  is  no  record  of  Stuyvesant's  reply; 
but  a  reference  in  the  Kingston  records  (Feb.  12,  1664)  to  Van  der 

1  About  18  btuhete.  « Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  308.    The  Postilla  was  a  book  of 

iRiker,  op.  d/.,  pp.  207-8.  sermonB  and  prepared  lesBOiu. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  269.  »  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xili,  91. 
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Sluys  as  the  former  ' '  voorlezer  "  ^  makes  it  reasonably  probable  that 
he  did  undertake  the  work  at  least  temporarily. 

The  next  man  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  school  is 
Jacob  Joosten,  later  to  be  met  at  Albany  and  Flatbush.  Whatever 
uncertainty  may  attach  to  Van  der  Sluys's  connection  with  the 
school,  there  can  be  none  as  to  Joosten's.  The  fifth  marriage  record 
(1662)  in  the  Kingston  church  records  is  as  follows: 

Jacob  Joosten,  j.  m.  [bachelor]  of  Raagh  on  the  Moesel  in  Duystant,  precentor  and 
schoolmaster  here,  and  Arriaentjen  Verscheur,  of  Welpe,  in  Gelderlant,  widow  of 
Marckes  Leendersen,  resid.  at  Fort  Orange.  Married  at  Fort  Orange.  Banns  published 
in  Wiltwyck:  first,  6  Aug.;  second,  13  Aug.;  third,  20  Aug.' 

Joosten  had  been  at  Wiltwyck  at  D?  Blom's  first  communion  service, 
December  25^  1660;'  it  accordingly  was  an  easy  inference  that  his 
service  as  master  had  begun  not  later  than  this  first  communion. 
Some  six  months  later,  when  the  village  court  was  organized^  Joosten 
waS|  at  the  first  meeting  (July  12, 1661),  appointed  messenger  for  the 
court  and  church  at  an  annual  salary  of  200  guilders  seawant,  the 
appointment  subject  to  Stuyvesant's  approval.*  The  conjunction  of 
court  and  church  duties  in  this  one  office,  especially  as  interpreted  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  record,  is  almost  proof  that  he  was  at  this 
time  also  schoolmaster. 

The  charter  of  Wiltwyck,  given  May  16, 1661,  contains  the  first  dis- 
tinctly educational  provision  noted  in  these  village  charters.  The 
court  was  empowered  to  adopt,  subject  to  approval  by  the  director 
general  and  council,  "orders,  respecting  pubUc  roads,  inclosure  of 
lands,  gardens,  or  orchards,  and  further,  what  might  concern  the 
country  and  agriculture;  so,  too,  relative  to  the  building  of  churches, 
schools,  and  other  similar  pubUc  works,  as  well  as  the  means  from 
which,  and  in  what  manner,  these  shall  be  regulated. '^^  One  of  the 
Wiltwyck  laws  promulgated  by  Stuyvesant  at  the  time  of  granting 
the  charter  contains  an  interesting  conmxentary  on  the  times:  '^No 
one  to  propose  a  religious  dispute  under  a  penalty  of  three  days  in  jail 
on  bread  and  water. "  • 

The  source  of  the  200  guilders  salary  paid  to  Jacob  Joosten  as 

messenger  of  the  court  and  church  is  probably  indicated  in  a  report 

made  in  1662  of  the  village  income,  which  (adapted)  reads  in  part  as 

follows: 

From  525  morgens  at  fl.  2.10  st.  per  morgen fl. .  1, 312. 10 

The  house  lots,  not  paying  land  tax 136 

The  excifle  on  wine  and  beer,  farmed  out 669.   5. 6 

Tha  revenue  ia  altogether 2, 117. 16. 6  ^ 

(Holland  Society  Year  Book,  1887,  p.  130. 

*  R.  R.  Hoes,  Baptism  and  Manias  Regtoter  of  the  Old  Duteh  Church  of  Kingston,  p.  50O. 

*  John  C.  F.  Hoes,  The  First  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston,  p.  2. 
«  Sohoonmaker'B  History  of  KJnflitoo,  p.  27. 

•N.Y.Col.  Doc.,xlii,lW. 

*  Sohoonmaker,  op.  eU,,  p.  27. 
t  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiii,  229. 
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On  April  25,  1664,  the  court  complained  that  the  requirement  that 
the  director  general  and  council  approve  its  ordinances  worked  hardly, 
"as  during  the  winter  season  no  news  can  be  obtained  from  here  for  4 
or  5  months;"  it  therefore  prayed  that  its  ordinances  might  without 
previous  executive  approval  be  provisionally  enforced  concerning, 
among  other  things,  "the  building  of  churches,  schools,  and  such  other 
public  works  and  the  finding  and  raising  the  means  thereto  required. '' 
The  petition  further  asked,  "as  it  has  been  found  that  the  school- 
master is  making  rather  absurd  demands  for  school  money  from  the 
children,  which  compels  many  people  to  keep  their  children  at  home, 
that  your  honorable  worship  will  grant  him  a  fair  salary.  "^ 

The  response  to  this  request  is  not  known.  Probably  Joosten  had 
found  the  200  guilders  insufficient  salary  and  had  sought  to  raise  the 
tuition  fees.  It  appears  that  he  continued  for  some  time  afterwards 
to  hold  the  school.  Pratt  quotes  a  secondary  authority  to  the  effect 
that  Joosten  taught  from  the  fall  of  1660  to  1665,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed for  disobedience.*  So  far  satisfactory  verification  has  not 
appeared.* 

An  instance  of  the  interest  of  the  West  India  Company  in  the  village 
appears  in  the  fact  that  when  Domines  Blom  and  Selyns  were  coming 
over  to  New  Netherland  in  1660,  the  Lord  Directors  wrote  Stuyve- 
sant:  "To  carry  on  the  service  some  books  are  sent  over,  which  your 
honors  will  hand  to  them,  besides  the  small  psalters,  prayers,  and 
catechisms  to  be  distributed  and  used  as  proper  under  the  community 
in  each  respective  place  for  teaching. "  *  Whether  this  means  that 
the  Lord  Directors  furnished  the  initial  supply  of  books  for  the  use  of 
the  minister  both  for  public  service  and  private  teaching;  or  whether 
the  school  children  used  these  "small  psalters,  prayers,  and  cate- 
chisms, ''  is  not  very  clear.     The  latter  view  seems  more  probable. 

Stuyvesant's  Bouwery,  the  country  seat  of  the  director  general, 
was  situated  within  the  present  city  of  New  York,  about  where  the 
church  of  St.  Marks-in-the-Bowery  is  now.  The  well-known  New 
York  street,  the  Bowery,  derives  its  name  from  the  name  applied 
to  the  little  village  which  sprung  up  around  Stuyvesant's  farm  or 
bouwery.  The  interest  of  the  gruff  old  governor  in  his  bouwery 
extended  both  to  church  and  school.  When  in  1660  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  collect  an  adequate  salary  for  D?  Selyns,  who  was  to 
preach  principally  at  Brooklyn,  Stuyvesant  offered  "to  pay  to  the 
company  two  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  yearly  towards  the  salary  of 
the  said  Domine  Selyns  on  condition  that  the  Domine  shall  preach 

»  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiii,  369-370. 

>  Op.  dt,  p.  51. 

*  That  Joosten  remained  in  Wfltwyck  aeema  Indicated  in  the  following  facts:  In  1802  he  partiefpsted  In  a 
land  drawing  (N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiii,  230);  in  1663  a  daagfater  was  baptized  in  the  Wntwyck  church  (Hoes, 
op.  cU.f  p.  3);  and  fai  1665  he  ww  appointed  guardian  at  Wfltwyck  of  a  child  left  an  ocphan  there  (Holland 
Society  yearbook,  1897,  p.  124). 

«  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  adli,  156. 
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at  his  Honor's  bouwery  on  Manhattan  Island  on  Sunday  eyenings/'^ 
There  is  extant  a  long  letter  from  D?  Selyns  about  his  new  work, 
telling  us  among  other  things  that ''  the  Bouwery  is  a  place  of  relaxa- 
tion and  pleasure  whither  people  go  from  Manhattan  for  the  evening 
service.  There  are  there  forty  negroes  *  *  *  besides  the 
household  families.  There  is  here  as  yet  no  consistory  *  *  *  at 
least  one  deacon  if  not  an  elder  ought  to  be  chosen.'' ' 

The  coming  of  Evert  Pietersen  to  the  New  Amsterdam  school 
and  the  consequent  displacement  of  Hobocken  gave  Stuyvesant  an 
opportunity  of  providing  his  bouwery  with  a  schoolmaster.  A 
council  minute  of  October  27,  1661,  recites  that  Hobocken  sought  to 
be  employed  again  in  one  or  another  manner  in  the  company's 
service,  and  he  was  accordingly  made  a  petty  officer  in  the  com- 
pany's troops,  and  allowed  "ten  guilders  per  month,  and  g.  175  for 
board,"  about  half  of  what  he  had  previously  received  from  the 
New  Amsterdam  school.  The  minute  further  states  that  ''whereas 
the  aforesaid  Harman  is  a  person  of  irreproachable  life  and  conduct, 
so  shall  he  be  employed  on  the  bouwery  for  the  director  general  as 
schoolmaster  and  voorlezer,  with  the  condition  that  the  director 
general,  whenever  his  service  might  be  wanted  for  the  company  as 
soldier,  shall  replace  him  by  another  expert  person."" 

Whether  we  are  to  conclude  that  Hobocken's  new  appointment 
under  the  company  was  purely  a  sinecure,  or  whether  Stuyvesant 
detailed  an  officer  of  the  company  to  act  as  schoolmaster  on  his 
private  place,  or  whether  some  more  favorable  explanation  is  to  be 
sought,  does  not  now  appear.  But  surely  the  terms  of  the  appoint- 
ment appear  odd. 

That  the  school  continued  under  Hobocken's  care  until  as  late  as 
April  28,  1663,  appears  probable  from  an  acknowledgment  before  a 
notary  of  that  date,  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to  "Master  Harmen 
van  Hobocken  as  deacon  at  the  bouwery  of  the  Hon'ble  Petrus  Stuyve- 
sant."* The  use  of  the  appellation  "master"  (three  times  repeated  in 
the  document),  undoubtedly  refers  to  Hobocken's  service  as  a  school- 
master, and  probably  to  contemporaneous  service.  Several  later 
references  showed  his  continued  presence  in  the  colony.  He  was 
either  witness  at  the  baptism  of  children  or  himself  had  children 
baptized  in  1663  (Dec.  16),  1664,  1666,  and  1668.»  In  the  first  and 
last  of  these  he  has  the  "M^"  prefixed  to  his  name,  which  would 
indicate  that  he  was  still  teaching.  We  may  then  easily  suppose  that 
he  continued  with  Stuyvesant  until  the  surrender,  and  possibly  for 
several  years  thereafter. 

One  wonders  whether  the  children  of  those  40  negroes  attended 
Hobocken's  school.     Some  have  supposed  that  they  did.    We  may 

1 N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv.  479.  <  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  ii,  44. 

•  Eccl.  Roc.,  pp.  488-4S9.  •  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Bio.  Soc.  CoU.,  \i,  71,  73,  83, 01. 

*  Piatt,  op,  cU.,  p.  17. 
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be  fairly  sure  that  Stuyvesant's  children  did  not  attend,  since  it  was 
about  this  time  that  A^idius  Luyck  was  brought  over  as  a  private 
master.  But,  however  it  may  have  been  as  to  Hobocken's  pupils, 
it  speaks  well  for  the  Dutch  in  general  and  for  Stuyvesant  in  particular 
that  so  small  a  place  should  have  a  regular  school. 

Bergen,  though  now  a  part  of  New  Jersey,  was  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment included  within  New  Netherland.  It  was  laid  out  in  1660  by 
Jacques  Cortelyou.  For  the  sake  of  protection  the  settlers  were 
required  to  concentrate  their  dwellings.  About  30  families  moved 
in  during  the  first  year.  On  September  5,  1661,  a  court  was  granted 
in  which  occurs  the  identical  provision  relating  to  churches  and 
schools  that  we  saw  in  the  Wiltwyck  charter. 

JaQ  Tibout  was  made  court  messenger  apparently  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  court.^  Since  this  service  was  frequently  joined  with  the 
office  of  schoolmaster,  and  since  Jan  Tibout  afterwards  taught  for 
many  years  at  Flatbush,  Harlem,  and  Bushwyck,  it  would  seem  on 
the  face  of  it  quite  possible  that  he  was  the  first  master  at  Bergen. 
As,  however,  there  is  no  known  corroboration,  the  suggestion  must 
remain  as  a  mere  possibility.  However  it  may  be  as*  to  Tibout, 
we  know  that  some  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of 
corporate  village  life,  one  of  the  schepens  had  appeared  before  the 
director  general  and  council  requesting  in  behalf  of  the  conmxunity 
that  "We  might  have  a  precentor,  who  could  also  keep  school  for  the 
instruction  and  education  of  our  young  children.' '  Their  honors 
favored  the  plan,  possibly  helping  with  the  salary,  and  proposed  "one 
Engelbert  Steenhuysen  as  a  suitable  person.' '  The  schout  and 
schepens  "repeated  this  proposition  *  *  *  to  the  conmxunity, 
which  resolved  to  employ  him  not  only  as  a  precentor,  but  also  tliis 
was  expressly  stipulated — to  keep  school.  The  said  Steenhuysen 
accepted  this  *  *  *  for  which  he  was  allowed  a  salary  of  250 
guilders  in  wampum'  annually  and  some  other  enrolments  besides 
the  school  fees,  considered  fair  and  proper." 

Were  it  not  that  a  dispute  soon  arose  over  the  right  of  the  vil- 
lage to  tax  the  schoolmaster,  we  shoidd  not  have  learned  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  school  during  those  early  days.  It  seems  that 
about  15  montlis  after  the  school  had  been  in  operation,  certain 
soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  town."  Each  family  was  to  maintain 
one.  Steenhuysen,  the  schoolmaster,  declined  to  receive  one,  whereat 
the  "majority  of  the  community"  complained,  feeling  that  since 
Steenhuysen  was  the  "owner  of  a  house  and  lot  and  of  a  double 
bouwery  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  village"  he  should  pay  his  part. 
"This,"  in  the  words  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit,  "has  aggrieved 
the  said  Englebert  Steenhuysen  so  much  that  he  has  resigned  his 

»  Winfleld's  Hudson  County,  p.  85. 

*  Worth  then  about  125  guilders  in  cohi,  or  50  dollars. 
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office,  asserting  that  a  schoolmaster  should  be  exempt  from  all 
village  taxes  and  burden,  as  it  is  customary,  he  says  everywhere  in 
Christendom."  The  schout  and  schepens  demurred  to  this  plea, 
thinking  that  it  might  be  valid,  ''when  the  precentor  has  only  the 
school  lot,  but  not  when  a  schoolmaster  owns  a  lot  and  double 
bouwery."  The  plaintiffs  further  urged  that  Steenhuysen  was 
obligated  ''also  to  select  himself  and  provide  a  fit  and  convenient 
place  to  keep  school  in",  which,  they  said,  "he  has  failed  to  do 
until  this  day,  pretending  the  community  must  designate  and  pro- 
vide such  a  place  fit  for  a  schoolhouse".  Lastly  the  petitioners 
were  of  the  opinion  that  Steenhuysen  could  "not  resign  his  office, 
without  giving  a  notice  of  six  months  of  intention  to  do  so."  The 
director  general  and  council  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to  settle 
these  questions.  All  parties  being  "sunmioned  before  the  council 
and  heard,  the  parties  were  made  to  agree  after  divers  debates 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Englebert  Steenhuysen  should  duly  serve 
the  rest  of  his  term  according  to  contract. "  ^  Whether  he  was  required 
to  quarter  the  soldier  in  his  house  or  furnish  the  schoolhouse  the 
records  do  not  state.  At  this  point  ends  our  knowledge  of  the 
Bergen  school  during  the  Dutch  period. 

The  town  of  Boswyck,  or  Bushwick,  is  now  a  part  of  Brooklyn. 
Stuyvesant  himself  in  1660  selected  the  site  for  the  village,  at  the 
request  of  several  French  families,  who  wished  to  settle  in  that 
general  region.  A  year  later,  when  the  town  contained  23  families, 
there  was  established  a  court  consisting  of  three  schepens.  Adriaen 
Hegeman  was  to  act  as  schout  for  this  as  well  as  for  the  other  Dutch 
towns  on  Long  Island.    In  the  same  year  the  church  was  organized.' 

On  December  28,  1662,  "the  schepens  of  Boswyck  came  before 
the  council  and  represented  that  they  required  in  their  village  a 
suitable  person  to  act  as  voorleser  and  schoolmaster  to  teach  the 
children."  Boudewyn  Manout  from  Crimpen  on  the  Leek  had  been 
proposed  as  such  a  person.  They  had  made  an  agreement  with 
him  that  he  should  act  as  voorleser  and  also  keep  a  school  for  the 
"instruction  of  the  children."  For  these  services  he  was  to  "receive 
a  year  scdary  of  four  hundred  florins  in  wampum  and  free  lodgings." 
They  asked  that  the  director  general  and  council  approve  their 
action  and  that  the  company  "contribute  something  towards  the 
salaiy  every  year."  By  vote,  the  director  general  and  council 
approved  "the  engagement  and  contract  made  with  said  Boudewyn 
Manout,  on  condition  that  the  same  be  first  examined  by  the 
reverend  clergy  of  this  city  and  declared  fit  for  the  performance 
of  the  said  duties."     It  was  further  agreed  to  pay  "on  behalf  of 

I  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiU,  81»-4). 

*  Corwin'8  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  In  Ameiioa  (4th  ed.),  p.  43. 
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the  company  twenty-five  florins,  heavy  money  *  *  *  to  said 
Boudewyn,  to  make  the  payment  of  the  salary  more  easy."^ 

Unfortunately,  the  Dutch  records  of  this  town  are  only  partially 
available,  so  that  little  can  be  added  to  this  meager  account.  Manout 
remained  for  a  full  year,  and  apparently  till  the  English  occupation. ' 
Two  things  are  worthy  of  note,  the  smallness  of  the  place  and  the 
promptness  with  which  they  established  a  school.  The  23  families 
of  1661  had  increased  by  1675  to  only  36  families.  The  school  was 
arranged  before  the  village  had  entered  the  second  year  of  its  corpor- 
ate existence. 

New  Utrecht,  another  Long  Island  village,  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out  in  1657  by  Jacques  Cortelyou.  It  did  not  prosper,  having 
only  12  houses  in  the  beginning  of  its  fourth  year,  when  a  charter 
was  granted.  For  many  years  it  was  smaller  than  Amersfoort  and 
about  the  size  of  Boswick.  No  deacon  or  elder  was  elected  for 
the  church  imtil  1677.'  Nothing  has  been  found  to  indicate  whether 
it  had  a  school  during  the  Dutch  period.  As  other  small  towns 
had  applied  to  the  director  general  and  council  for  help  with  their 
schools,  the  absence  of  any  such  petition  from  New  Utrecht  may 
indicate  that  there  was  no  effort  to  organize  a  school.  But  one 
can  not  be  sure  either  that  no  such  petition  was  made  or  that  an 
inference  therefrom  of  no  school  would  be  proper. 

This  ends  the  list  of  Dutch  towns  and  villages,  11  chartered  towns 
(including  New  Amsterdam)  and  one  not  chartered  (Stuyvesant's 
Bouwery  village).  Of  these  all  but  two,  Amersfoort  and  New 
Utrecht,  are  blown  to  have  had  schools  during  the  Dutch  rule. 
Whether  or  no  these  two  had  schools  then  can  not  now  be  said. 
The  argv/mentam  e  aUentio  must  be  allowed  some  weight,  but  it  does 
not  give  certainty. 

Below  appear  in  one  conspectus  the  facts  regarding  these  villages: 
the  date  of  settlement,  the  date  of  charter,  the  date  of  the  first  pub- 
lic school,  and  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this 
school.    Many  of  the  data  are  confessedly  uncertain. 

New  Amsterdam.  Settled  1625;  governed  from  the  first  directly  by  director  general 
and  council;  chartered  1652;  first  known  public  school,  1638;  population  at  that  time, 
possibly  about  400. 

Beverwyck  (Albany).  Settled  finally  about  1630;  governed  by  local  court  from 
1632;^  chartered  by  Stuyvesant,  1652;  first  public  school,  1650  or  1651;  population 
in  1643,  about  100.    (Grew  rapidly  after  1650.) 

Breuckelen.  Date  of  settlement  can  hardly  be  assigned;  chartered,  1646;  first 
public  school,  1661;  population  (1660),  31  householders,  134  people. 

»  N.  y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  619. 
s  Buahwkk  town  record  book  (1660-1824)  pasHm, 
•  Fbtbiuh  oonsifltory  minuteB,  p.  93. 
Van  Ranaaelaer-Bowier  MSS.,  pi  206 
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Midwovd  (Flatbush).  Settled  about  1652;  chartered,  1654;  fbrst  known  public 
school,  1659;  population  at  that  time  possibly  slightly  larger  than  Brooklyn.^ 

Amersfoort.  Settled  apparently  in  the  forties;  clustered  in  1654;  no  school  known 
until  after  the  English  occupation;  population  small,  in  1657  consisting  apparently  of 
17  families,^  in  1675  of  36  families.' 

New  Amatd.  Settled,  chartered,  provided  with  a  public  school  all  at  one  time 
(1656-7);  population,  about  200. 

New  Haerlem,  Settlement  begun,  1658;  chartered  1660;  first  school  possibly  by 
1660,  certainly  by  1664;  population  (1661),  32  male  adults;  remained  for  years  about 
the  same. 

WUtwyck,  Settled  (as  a  village),  1658;  chartered,  1661;  first  public  school  prob- 
ably in  1658,  almost  certainly,  1660;  certainly  by  1662;  population  difficult  to  estimate; 
D?  Blom's  membership  increased  in  three  years  (1660-3)  from  16  to  60.^  If  proportion 
of  members  to  families  was  same  at  Breuckelen,  this  would  mean  an  increase  from  21 
to  some  77  families. 

Bergen.  Settled,  1660;  chartered,  1661;  first  public  school,  possibly  1661,  certainly 
by  1662;  population  (1660), '' about  thirty  families,"  in  (1662)  apparently  38  families.' 

Boawydc.  Site  selected,  1660;  chartered,  1661;  first  public  sdiool,  1662-63;  popu- 
lation, in  1661,  23  families,  in  1675,  36  families. 

New  Utrecht,  Laid  out,  1657;  chartered,  1661;  no  school  known  to  have  been 
organized  during  the  Dutch  period;  population  in  1661,  "twelve  houses,"  in  1675, 
29  families.* 

StuyveaanVa  Bouwery,  Private  country  seat  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  bought  in  the 
late  forties;  never  chartered;  first  known  school  (whether  public  or  private  not  clear), 
1661 ;  population  (1660),  "  forty  negroes'  *    *    *    *    besides  the  household  families. ' ' ' 

The  schools  organized  in  the  chartered  villages  were  all  of  one 
type.  The  schoolmaster  was  also  voorlezer  and  sexton  (except  for 
a  time  at  Beverwyck),  and  was  besides  court  messenger  or  town 
clerk  (except  at  New  Amstel).  The  master  received  a  salary  and 
tuition  fees.  While  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated,  except  at  New 
Amsterdam,  we  may  believe  that  '*the  poor  and  needy  who  ask  to 
be  taught  for  God's  sake"  were  taught  ''for  nothing."  While  there 
were  no  rich,  there  were,  however,  few  poor  in  the  villages.  Besides 
the  salary,  a  free  dwelling  for  the  master  seems  to  have  been  well 
nigh  universal.  The  source  of  the  salary  varied.  At  Midwoud  the 
rent  from  certain  '* school  lots"  in  time  furnished  the  whole.  In 
early  days  there  and  at  other  places  throughout  the  period  quite 
likely  town  rates  or  subscriptions,  more  or  less  compulsory,  were 
arranged.  The  town  court,  if  the  village  were  autonomous,  felt 
itself  mainly  responsible.  No  instance  of  a  specific  school  levy  has 
appeared  during  the  t)utch  period,  though  several  cases  presented 
themselves  where  apparently  the  schoolmaster  received  part  of  a 
general  levy   (or  compulsory  subscription).     Quite  Ukely  a  town 

1  Compare  N.  Y.  CoL  I>oc.,  xiv,  379  f.  with  ibid.,  ii,  596. 
«  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  378  f.    Compare  also  ibid.,  ii,  606. 

•  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  iv,  100. 
4  £ccl.  Rec.,  p.  534. 

»N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiii,  232-^. 

•  Doe.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  iv,  102-3. 
>£oci.  Rec.,  p.  488.    « 
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excise  was  generally  utilized  in  making  up  the  total  village  revenue. 
In  three  cases  the  company,  through  the  director  general  and  council, 
assisted  the  village  with  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Control  seems  to  have  been  exercised  in  the  autonomous  villages 
jointly  by  church  and  local  court.  At  New  Amstel  we  may  believe 
that  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  furnished  the  salary,  also  directed 
the  aff  airs^f  the  school.  At  that  place  only  (excluding  New  Amster- 
dam), and  that  only  in  the  case  of  Pietersen,  did  the  classis  examine 
and  certificate  the  master.  At  Boswyck  the  master  was  examined 
by  the  ministers  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  a  prerequisite  to  receiving 
the  company's  bounty.  Where  no  money  was  received  from  the 
company,  no  sort  of  control  or  interference  was  exercised  by  the 
central  authorities. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  a  just  generalization  to  say  that  the  Dutch 
village  in  New  Netherland  reproduced  as  nearly  as  could  be  the 
parish  school  of  the  mother  country.  The  village  school  of  New 
Netherland  was  an  elementary  school,  open  aUke  to  girls  and  boys, 
and  giving  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  religion.^  Tuition 
was  charged,  the  master  receiving  in  addition  a  salary  from  the 
public.  Master  and  school  were  alike  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
local  magistracy  and  church. 

1  These  statements  as  to  coeducation  and  as  to  the  curriculum  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL,  1664-1674.* 

The  New  Amsterdam  city  school  was  continued  throughout  the 
first  English  occupation  unchanged,  except  in  respect  to  the  salaiy 
and  its  source.  Paucity  of  records  forbids  a  full  treatment;  the 
principal  information  chiefly  concerns  Evert  Pietersen  and  his  effort 
to  secure  a  salary  from  the  city. 

The  English  took  possession  on  September  8,  1664.'  The  terms  of 
capitulation  were  designed  to  make  the  transfer  as  easy  as  possible. 
All  pubUc  houses  should  continue  for  the  uses  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  existed.  The  Dutch  were  to  ''enjoy  the  liberty  of  their 
consciences  in  Divine  worship  and  church  discipline."  ''All inferior 
civil  officers  and  magistrates"  were  to  continue  m  office  "till  the 
customary  time  of  new  election.""  The  English  governor,  Richard 
Nichols  (1664-1668),  evidently  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  the  English 
yoke  as  light  as  possible  to  the  conquered  Dutch.  So  that  by  the 
terms  of  surrender  and  by  subsequent  governmental  policy  the  Dutch 
life  continued  much  as  before.  Their  church  was  subsidized,  and  was 
in  many  respects  the  established  religion  of  the  city.  We  shall  see 
that  the  same  was  substantially  true  of  the  school. 

On  October  11,  1664,  one  month  after  surrender,  "Mr.  Evert 
Pietersen,  schoolmaster  of  this  city"  came  before  the  city  court, 
asking,  "as  his  allowance  from  the  company  is  shut  off,  that  burgo- 
masters &  schepens  shall  be  pleased  to  keep  him  at  the  same  allow- 
ance." The  worthy  court  answered:  "Petitioner  shall  have  to  be 
patient  for  the  space  of  eight  days,  when  his  petition  shall  be  dis- 
posed of."*  At  the  next  weekly  session  of  the  court,  Pietersen 
attended  in  order  to  learn  the  result  of  his  petition;  but  was  told  "to 
wait  still  a  day  or  two."*  Pietersen,  however,  was  not  ruined  in 
pocket  by  the  failure  of  the  court  to  vote  him  a  salary,  as  a  contem- 
porary tax  Ust  shows.  Certain  soldiers  were  to  be  quartered  on  the 
city  by  assessment  of  the  burghers  and  inhabitants.  There  were 
254  names  in  all  on  the  rate  list.  The  highest  assessment  was  4  florins, 
paid  by  Hon.  Petrus  Stuyvesant  and  each  of  12  others.    Fifty-two 

>  The  title  of  this  chapter  is  slightly  inexact.  When  the  English  took  New  Amsterdam  (1664),  they 
changed  its  name  to  New  York.  When  the  Dutch  regained  the  city  (1673),  they  chose  for  It  the  name  of 
New  Orange.    The  chapter  title  ignores  the  use  of  the  name  New  Orange  d uring  1673-74, 

«  Eccl.  Rcc.,  p.  501 .  «  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  v,  137, 

■  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  U,  250-3.  »  /W.,  p.  142, 
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names  on  the  list  were  exempted  entirely.  '*Mr.  Evert  Pieterzen/' 
residing  on  Brewer  Street,  and  iBgidius  Luyck,  on  Winckel  Street, 
were  each  assessed  1  florin.  The  average  rate  was  about  H  florins, 
while  the  median  was  one  florin.^  Evidently  the  schoolmasters  were 
about  of  medium  wealth  and  income. 

Over  sue  months  after  Pietersen's  first  salaiy  petition  had  gone  in, 
he  appeared  before  the  court  (April  25, 1665)  to  know  what  had  been 
done;  'thereupon  he  was  informed  that  it  with  other  petitions  was 
shown  and  delivered  to  the  Hon.  Governor  Nichols,  who  has  post- 
poned the  matter  imtil  his  return.'''  More  patience  was  required. 
But  Pietersen  was  equal  to  the  demand.  This  time  he  waited  for  five 
months,  when  (September  19,  1665)  ''Mr.  Evert  Pietersen,  school- 
master and  precentor  of  this  dty"  presented  a  petition,  ''requesting 
that  he  may  have  some  proper  fixed  salariimi,  as  he  was  heretofore 
paid  his  wages  by  the  Hon^  Company,  and  has  been  continued  in  his 
emplojrment  from  that  time  to  the  present."  Qe  was  told  that  an 
order  was  shortly  to  be  made  "relative  to  the  salary  of  the  ministers 
of  this  city,  under  which  the  precentorship  also  comes;"  and  that 
proper  order  would  then  be  made  on  his  petition.' 

A  year  had  now  passed  since  the  English  came.  The  school  had 
been  continued  as  the  official  city  school  with  the  former  Dutch 
master  as  the  "schoolmaster  and  precentor  of  this  city."  The  Dutch 
church  was  now  recognized  as  an  official  chiurch;  its  ministers  and 
voorsanger  were  now  promised  grants  from  the  government.  But 
patience  was  yet  necessary.  This  time  Pietersen  waited  five  other 
months,  imtil  the  ministers  had  been  granted  their  salary;  then  he 
appeared  before  the  court  (Februaiy  20,  166|),  reminded  the  magis- 
trates of  their  promise  of  "the  19th  of  7^  last,"  and  requested  that 
a  "smtable  allowance  be  granted  to  him."  "The  w.  court  having 
heard  the  petition  decree  absolutely  that  he  shall  receive  some  satis- 
faction from  his  service.  But  whereas  the  city  treasury  is  at  present 
so  low,  that  the  said  daily  expenses  can  scarcely  be  met,  the  petitioner 
is  requested  to  wait  yet  a  while."* 

A  year  and  a  half  gone  and  nothing  but  promises  yet.  But  Pieter- 
sen was  not  the  only  sujfferer.  ''Att  a  Court  held  at  New  York"  May 
8,  1666,  "Casper  Steinmets  entering  demands  payment  of  a  year's 
rent  of  his  house  hired  to  the  city  as  a  city  school,  due  on  the  first  of 
this  month;  amounting  to  the  sum  of  fl.  260."  And  again  the  same 
old  response:  "Petitioner  is  requested  to  wait  yet  a  while,  as  there  is 
at  present  no  money  in  the  chest."' 

In  this  bill  for  rent  we  see  the  continuance  of  the  custom  begun 
with  Hobocken  in  1656  of  renting  at  the  expense  of  the  city  a  build- 
ing for  the  city  school.     Several  times  before  have  we  met  the 

>Rec.9fN.A.,T,2a-^,       «X(M.,P«23l.       •XtM.^p.SN.       *llfUfP-9¥>,       •mi.,vi,4, 
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expression  ''the  schoolmaster  of  this  city/'  but,  so  far  as  the  writer 
has  noted,  this  is  the  first  use  of  the  expression  "city  school." 

It  was  ahnost  two  years  before  Pietersen  again  brought  up  the 
salary  question.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  fullness  of  the  records,  but  the  records  for  this  period  are  appar- 
ently complete.  On  the  "28th  of  April  A**  1668  *  *  *  Mr. 
Evert  Pieters  appearing,  requests  the  W.  Court  to  allow  him  some- 
thing for  the  service  performed  by  him  as  precentor  to  this  date  and 
also  for  the  future.  The  W.  Court  promise  to  speak  hereof  to  the 
Hon**^*  Governor."*  Speaking  to  the  governor  apparently  did  no 
good.  Finances  were  at  low  ebb.  The  arrangements  made  about 
the  salaries  of  the  ministers,  previously  mentioned,  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  D?  Samuel  Megapolensis  wrote  a  friend  in  1668  that 
the  manner  in  which  these  were  collected  was  ''tmpleasant  and 
degrading,  and  altogether  unusual  in  our  Dutch  nation.  They  go 
around  from  house  to  house  to  collect  the  salary."* 

Four  years  after  his  first  appearance  Pietersen  came  again  before 
the  court  (Feb.  16,  1668-9,  delivered  an  account  of  his  earned  salary, 
and  requested  payment  for  the  past  '*and  further  allowance  for  his 
future  services:  If  not,  he  says  he  will  leave."  The  worm  had  turned 
at  last.  The  patience  of  even  Mr.  Evert  Pietersen  was  exhausted. 
We  hope  the  "Mayor's  Court"  was  duly  impressed,  and  we  should 
like  to  record  that  they  did  something.  But  no,  action  was  not  to 
be  expected  of  this  body.  Perhaps  resolving  was  all  they  could  do; 
at  any  rate,  they  "resolved  to  speak  to  the  Governor  hereupon."' 
YHiat  the  governor  did  we  can  not  say.  But  Pietersen  did  not,  at 
all  events,  leave  town.  On  the  contrary,  on  June  16,  1669,  he  got 
married.*  Perhaps  it  was  anticipation  of  increased  need  for  a  salary 
that  had  made  him  speak  so  insistently  to  the  court.  The  school, 
moreover,  was  continued,  for  the  next  year  (Apr.  20,  1670)  Casper 
Steinmets  again  appeared  in  court  asking  for  "payment  of  fl.  100 
seawant  balance  due  for  rent  of  the  city  school."  From  Steinmets' 
preceding  request  we  learn  that  this  annual  rent  was  due  on  May  1 . 
We  should  judge,  then,  that  the  school  had  continued  to  May  1, 
1669,  at  the  least.  We  may  add  that  the  treasurer  was  "ordered  to 
pay  Steinmets  out  of  the  first  incoming  monies."' 

That  Pietersen  continued  in  the  schoolroom  even  to  the  end  of 
the  period  is  made  probable  from  the  baptismal  records  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  York,  on  the  pages  of  which  "Mr. 
Evert  Pieterszen  Keteltas""  or  "Mr.  Evert  Keteltas"  appears  as 
witness  during  each  of  the  years  from  1667  to  1674,  with  the  single 

»  Reo.  of  N.  A.,  vi,  125.  *  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Bio.  Soc.  Col .,  1, 33. 

s  EccL  Rec.,  p.  595.  >  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  vi,  221. 

•Rec.ofN.A.,  vi,  168. 
9  With  the  coming  of  the  English,  surnames  became  more  common  among  the  Dutch, 
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(probably  accidental)  exception  of  1672.*  This  use  of  a  title  cus- 
tomary with  the  schoolmasters  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  Pietersen  was  serving  continuously  in 
the  schoolroom  during  the  time.  This  supposition  finds  apparent 
corroboration  in  a  letter  written  in  1670  by  the  New  York  church  to 
the  classis:  ''On  account  of  the  continued  incompacity  of  Domine 
Drisius  *  *  *  the  usual  prayers,  and  the  word  of  God  and  a 
sermon  are  read  by  the  chorister  Evert  Pieterse."^  Further  cor- 
roboration appears  in  a  minute  of  the  consistory: 

December  16,  1686.  In  consequence  of  the  advanced  age  of  Evert  Pietersen, 
Abraham  De  La  Noy  was  appointed  to  act  as  Clerk,  Chorister  and  Visitor  of  the 
Sick.» 

If,  now,  Pietorsen  continued  to  serve  as  voorsanger  (chorister) 
during  the  whole  period,  as  these  two  records  would  indicate,  it  is  a 
fair  inference — since  the  offices  were  closely  linked — that  he  con- 
tinued also  to  serve  as  schoolmaster.  The  mutual  corroboration  of 
this  consideration  and  that  derived  from  the  title  "Mr."  makes  it 
all  but  certain  that  Pietersen  did  in  fact  fill  the  office  of  parochial 
schoolmaster  during  the  whole  period  from  1664  to  1674. 

One  wonders  whether  Pietersen  ever  finally  secured  his  promised 
salary.  Unfortunately,  the  records  do  not  tell  us  definitely.  The 
following  minute  may  throw  light  upon  the  question: 

Att  a  Mayors  Court  held  att  New  York  the  17th  day  of  January  16|J    »    »    » 
Uppon  the  compP  of  Mr.  Evert  Pieters,  that  he  cannot  receive  the  money  fl. 
350  due  unto  him  from  Sto£fel  van  Laer  uppon  an  assignment  from  the  Late 
Mr.  Mayor;  The  Court  ordered  that  the  s^  van  Laer  should  make  paim^  of 
the  ^  assignm^  within  the  space  of  eight  days.** 

Why  the  "Late  Mr.  Mayor''  had  assigned  an  order  of  fl.  350  to 
"Mr.  Evert  Pieters"  save  on  account  of  his  teaching  does  not  appear. 
Of  course,  the  transaction  may  have  been  merely  one  of  private 
business  between  the  two  men;  but  the  more  one  thinks  of  it  the 
more  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  assignment  was  a  debt  of  the 
city  against  Stoffel  van  Laer,  and  that  it  was  given  to  Pietersen. as 
part  compensation  for  teaching  service.  In  this  matter,  also,  Pieter- 
sen was  called  upon  to  exercise  patience.  Stoffel  van  Laer  did  not 
heed  the  order  given  him.  He  paid  neither  in  eight  days  nor  yet  in 
eight  months.  "On  Xber  the  5th,  1671,"  we  find  that  ''Upon  the 
Complaint  of  Mr.  Evert  Pieters  Itt  is  'ordered  that  the  sherif  before 
the  next  court  day  shall  cause  the  execution  w^**  the  s**  Evert  Pieter- 
sen hath  ag**  Stoffel  van  Laer  to  be  Satisfyed  or  otherwise  that 

1  In  all,  Pietersen's  name  appears  25  times  in  these  records  during  a  period  extending  from  1661  to  1677. 
In  one  instance  he  is  "Evert  Pietaraen,  schoolmr."  (N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Bio.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  62.)  The  title 
"  Mr."  is  applied  23  times  (ibid.,  pp.  61, 64, 67, 70,  73  {bit),  75, 86, 87, 88,  02,  03,  06  (Mf),  07, 100  (bit),  104  (bU), 
105, 115, 126, 127).  In  one  instance  only  (1673)  is  there  nothing  to  Indicate  the  oiBce  of  schoobnaater.  (/Md., 
p.  106.)  "  Donshee,  op.  eit.,  p.  36. 

*  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  610.  *  Reo.  of  N.  A.,  vi,  278. 
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y«  Execution  shall  be  Issued  out  ag"*  the  Effects  of  the  Sherif  him- 
selfe."^  We  may  well  believe  that  when  the  "effects  of  the  Sherif 
himself e"  are  thus  jeopardized  the  execution  would  be  satisfied.  At 
any  rate,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Before  final  action  was  had  on  the  ''assignment''  just  discussed, 
steps  were  taken  by  the  church  which  seems  to  imply  the  promise  of 
a  regular  support  for  Pietersen.  In  1671  "y*  OflSc"  of  y*  Reformed 
Dutch  Church"  in  New  York  City  petitioned  Gov.  Lovelace  for  per- 
mission *'  to  make  a  Rate  or  Taxe  amongst  y*  Inhabitants,  and  those 
that  shall  frequent  the  Church  *  •*  *  for  y*  Maintenance  of 
their  Minister  or  Minist",  y*  Clarke,  or  other  OflBc"  of  y*  Poore,  As 
also  for  y*  reparaCon  of  y*  Church."  The  governor  approved  the 
plan  suggested  and  granted  (Sept.  26)  to  '*y*  p''sent  Elders  and  Dea- 
cons *  *  *  fuU  Power  and  Authority  to  make  such  a  Rate  or 
Tax,  and  to  Levy  the  same."  '  It  seems  accordingly  well-nigh 
certain  that  beginning  possibly  about  1672  a  rate  was  levied  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church,  including  the  support  of  ''j*  Clarke." 
This  ofiicer  we  must  understand  to  be  the  voorlezser,  who  was  of 
course  Evert  Pietiarsen.  Whether  the  rate  was  levied  upon  all  '*y* 
Inhabitants"  without  distinction,  or  only  upon  ' 'those  that  shall 
frequent  y*  Church,"  does  not  appear  certain,  but  probably  the 
latter.  We  seem  to  see  in  this  event  a  transition  from  city  support 
of  the  school  during  the  Dutch  regime  to  church  support  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  period. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  of  salary  collec- 
tion Pietersen  was  by  no  means  reduced  to  indigence.  In  1674  his 
name  appears  on  a  list  of  the  62  ''best  and  most  affluent  inhabitants " 
of  the  city,  with  2,000  guilders  to  his  credit.'  School-teaching  seems 
to  have  been  relatively  more  remunerative  then  than  now. 

In  as  exact  detail  as  the  records  would  permit  we  have  now  traced 
the  history  of  the  ''City  School"  of  New  York  during  the  period 
from  1664  to  1674.  We  saw  it  maintained  by  the  city  of  New  York 
under  Evert  Pietersen,  the  Dutch  master,  certainly  until  February, 
1669,  and  very  probably  until  the  end  of  second  Dutch  r^me.  We 
saw  that  as  late  as  April,  1670,  the  city  was  paying  "rent  for  the 
City  vSchool."  We  found  no  absolutely  certain  proof  that  the  city 
during  this  decade  ever  paid  its  schoolmaster  a  salary,  but  the  prob- 
abilities inclined  us  to  think  that  either  the  town  or  the  church  by 
assessment  did  pay  something.  We  seem,  in  conclusion,  warranted 
in  supposing  that  the  school  begun  apparently  by  Roelantsen  in 
1638  was  continued  without  serious  intermission  as  the  official  school 
of  the  town  from  that  early  beginning  to  1674. 

1  Reo.  of  N.  ▲.,  Tl,  847.  >  ExecotlTe  CooncU  Minutes,  ii,  617-8.  «  See  p.  108. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF  THE   REFORMED   DUTCH   CHURCH   OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  1674-1776. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  school  of  the  Refonned  Dutch  Church 
in  New  York  City  during  the  period  under  consideration  have  been 
80  fully  and — on  the  whole — so  fairly  given  by  Mr.  Dunshee*  that 
we  need  here  present  only  a  general  survey  of  the  period,  with  atten- 
tion to  certain  points  not  fully  discussed  in  that  work. 

The  support  of  the  Dutch  church  after  the  second  English  occu- 
pation was  no  longer  an  object  of  municipal  concern.  The  Dutch 
school;  which  from  the  days  of  Roelantsen  had  been  closely  connected 
with  the  church,  became— during  the  second  English  period — the  con- 
cern of  the  church  solely.  Whatever  salary  the  master  received  besides 
the  tuition  fees  must  have  come  from  the  church  treasury;  the  con- 
sistory now  formed  the  sole  board  of  control;  and  the  religious  pur- 
pose of  the  school  seems  to  have  been  even  more  strongly  emphasized. 

On  account  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  church  records 
for  the  first  half  of  the  period  under  consideration,  we  can  make  few 
specific  statements  covering  those  50  years.  Indeed,  what  has  just 
been  said  is  rather  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
from  specific  records. 

The  line  of  reasoning  used  in  the  preceding  chapter  would  seem  to 
show  that  Evert  Pietersen  continued  in  charge  of  the  parochial  school 
possibly  until  about  1687.  The  baptismal  records  give  him  the  title 
of  "Mr.''  as  late  as  1677.'  In  December  of  1686,  when  Pietersen's 
health  was  failing,  Abraham  De  Lanoy  was  appointed  to  act  in  his 
place  as  '* clerk,  chorister,  and  visitor  of  the  sick.''*  As  these 
offices  had,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  Dutch  custom,  been  filled 
by  Pietersen  while  he  was  acting  as  schoolmaster,  it  seems  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  he  retained  the  school  likewise  until  1686,  or  at  least 
so  long  as  his  health  permitted;  although  it  is  a  little  strange  that 
nothing  is  said  about  the  school  in  the  minute. 

Some  indication  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  church  to  supply 
the  salary  formerly  given  by  the  civil  authorities  is  seen  in  a  petition 
of  De  Lanoy,  soon  after  he  took  Pietersen's  place,  that  he  might 
have  the  ''fees  for  recording  baptisms."  The  consistory,  however, 
'^  resolved  that  the  yearly  allowance  of  60  guilders  for  baptism  as 

1  Op.  cU.,  pp.  3&-^9.        >  N.  Y.  Ocn.  and  Bio.  Soc  ColL,  ii,  126, 127.       *  Dunshee,  op.  cU.,  p.  36. 
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fees  shall  be  made  until  the  death  of  Evert  Pietersen,  but  when  he  dies 
the  fees  for  recording  baptism  shall  be  paid  to  petitioner."  ^ 

While  it  was  not  so  suggested  by  Mr.  Dunshee,  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  this  Abraham  De  Lanoy  succeeded  Pietersen  in  the 
schoolroom  and  continued  to  hold  the  position  until  his  death  in  1702. 
The  argument  for  this  opinion,  however,  is  rather  circumstantial 
than  direct.  In  1668  De  Lanoy  had  been  by  the  mayor  and  council, 
"admitted  as  schoolmaster  in  this  city."'  His  school  at  that  time 
was  supposedly  a  private  one.  Dankers  and  Sluyter  refer  in  their 
diary  to  a  visit  made  by  them  to  De  Lanoy 's  school  in  1679.  The 
quotation  may  prove  interesting  aside  from  the  point  at  issue. 

On  my  return  home,  the  son  of  our  old  people  asked  me  if  1  would  not  go  to  their 
usa&l  catechizing,  which  was  held  once  a  week  at  the  house  of  Abraham  De  Lanoy, 
schoolmaster  *  *  *.  I  accompanied  him  there  and  found  a  company  of  about 
25  persons,  male  and  female,  but  mostly  young  people.  It  looked  like  a  school, 
as  indeed  it  was,  more  than  an  assembly  of  persons  who  were  seeking  after  true 
godliness;  where  the  schoolmaster  who  instructed  them  handled  the  subject  more 
like  a  schoolmaster  in  the  midst  of  his  scholars  than  a  person  who  knew  and  loved 
God  «  *  *.  They  sang  some  verses  from  the  psalms,  made  a  prayer,  and  ques- 
tioned from  the  catechism,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they  prayed  and  sung  some  verses 
from  the  psalms  again.  It  was  all  performed  without  respect  or  reverence,  very  lit^ 
erally,  and  mixed  up  with  much  obscmrity  and  error." 

During  the  period  from  1681  to  1691,  the  baptismal  records  con- 
tain several  references  to  '*Mr.  Abraham  De  Lanoy."*  As  else- 
where in  like  connection  the  title  '*Mr."  can  hardly  mean  anything 
else  than  service  in  the  schoolroom.  Finally,  his  will  dated  August  3, 
1702,  begins  '*I,  Abraham  De  Lanoy,  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Schoolmaster.''*  If  De  Lanoy  taught  thus  continuously  in  the  city 
from  1668  to  1702,  if  he  was  in  1686  appointed  '*clerk,  chorister, 
and  comforter  of  sick'' — duties  almost  invariably  given  to  the  master 
of  the  school — if,  furthermore,  he  succeeded  the  schoolmaster  Evert 
Pietersen  in  these  offices,  the  conclusion  is  easy — if  not  necessary — 
that  he  succeeded  Pietersen  Ukewise  in  the  schoolroom.  If  De  Lanoy 
was  ever  placed  in  charge  of  the  parochial  school,  there  is  no  known 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  held  the  place  as  long  as  he  taught  at  all; 
that  is,  until  his  death  in  1702. 

Should  any  object  that  a  parochial  school  is  not  to  be  supposed  in 
the  absence  of  positive  record  showing  its  existence,  the  answer 
appears  clear.  As  the  Dutch  were  in  the  large  majority  during  this 
earlier  period,  as  they  held  tenaciously  to  their  language  well  into 

1  nunBhee,  op.  cU.f  p.  36. 

«  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  vl,  116. 

'  Long  Island  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  1,  134.  It  may  be  that  De  Lanoy  had  by  this  time  already  taken  over 
Pietersen's  school,  but  the  probabilities  point  to  the  contrary.  The  criticisms  here  directed  against  De 
Lanoy  must  l>e  taken  cum  grano  tdUa. 

*  N.  Y.  Gen.  &  Bio.  Soc.  Coll.,  il,  152,  176,  192,  204. 

B  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1892:  342.  On  page  225  appears  an  lnyent<ny  of  De  Lanoy's  sdiool  books 
mrde  Just  after  his  death  in  1702. 
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the  eighteenth  century,  as  custom  and  ecclesiastic  law  alike  required 
the  churches  to  provide  schools,  as  the  continuous  existence  of  the 
school  from  1726,  when  the  records  recommence,  is  abundantly 
shown  in  the  records — ^in  the  face  of  all  this  we  can  not  doubt  that 
during  the  whole  period  from  1674  to  the  Revolution  the  school  was 
kept  in  fairly  continuous  operation. 

Corroboration  of  the  opinion  just  expressed  is  found  in  the  charter 
granted  to  the  New  York  City  church  in  1696.*  In  this,  privilege 
was  granted  to  the  minister  and  elders  and  deacons  to  '^  nominate 
and  appoint  a  clerk,  schoolmaster,  bell  ringer  or  sexton,  and  such 
other  offices  as  they  shall  stand  in  need  of."  The  same  were  further 
^^  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  rates  and  assessments  upon 
all  and  every  one  of  the  members  in  communion  of  the  said  church 
for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  yearly  stipends  and 
salaries  of  the  aforesaid  officers  of  the  said  school.''  The  domine 
wrote  the  classis  shortly  thereafter  that  the  contents  of  the  instru- 
ment''in  respect  to  the  power  *  *  *  of  choosing  elders,  deacons, 
chorister,  sexton,  etc.,  and  of  keeping  Dutch  schools,  [were]  all  in 
conformity  to  the  Church-Order  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Anno,  1619."' 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  something  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  catechetical  instruction  of  this  period.  D?  Selyns,  in  1698,  sent 
to  the  clafisis  a  list  of  44  boys  and  21  girls  who  ''had  learned  and 
repeated,  or  were  ready  to  repeat,  publicly,  freely,  and  without 
missing,  all  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  prayers  in  rhyme,  in  the  presence 
of"  the  "consistory  and  of  many  church  members."  Apparently 
there  was  a  contest,  for  D?  Selyns  reports  that  "the  girls,  although 
fewer  in  number,  had  learned  and  recited  more,  in  proportion,  than 
the  boys."  The  average  age  of  the  children  was  10  years,  ranging 
from  7  to  14.  The  "regular  Sunday  prayer,  which  is  made  before 
the  sermon,  was  recited  without  any  mistake,  and  with  eneigy  and 
manly  {sic)  confidence,  by  Marycken  Popinga,  a  child  of  five  years." 
We  need  not  be  surprised  that  when  the  congregation  repeated  the 
prayer  after  the  little  girl,  it  was  "not  without  tears."  The  cate- 
chumens were  evidently  pleased  by  their  feat,  for  they  had  a  detailed 
report  sent,  not  only  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  but  also  to  the 
Dutch  church  of  London.' 

The  disproportion  in  niunber  of  boys  to  girls  in  this  contest  quite 
possibly  is  indicative  of  a  similar  disproportion  in  the  numbers  that 
attended  school.  We  sha]l  see  later  that  the  proportion  of  marks 
made  by  women  to  men  in  affixing  names  to  legal  documents  is  in 
somewhat  greater  disparity  than  would  be  the  school  attendance 
indicated  by  these  figures. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  colonial  governor. 
Lord  Cbmbury  (1702-1708),  "insisted  that  neither  the  ministers  or 

>  Gael.  Rec.,  pp.  113&-1165.  >  Ibtd.,  p.  1172.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  1233-1240. 
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schoolma49ter3  of  the  Dutch,  although  the  most  numerous  persuasion 
in  the  Province,  had  a  right  to  preach  or  instruct  without  his  guber- 
natorial license."  ^ 

At  this  time  (1706)  the  Dutch  church  of  New  York  City  had  no 
schoolmaster.  Two  Dutch  masters,  Goelet  and  Kerfbyl,  who  had 
**by  personal  petition"  sought  in  vain  for  a  license  from  Combury, 
now  turned  to  the  church,  urging  upon  it  the  charter  privilege  of 
conducting  a  school.' 

There  was  but  one  Dutch  schoolmaster  in  the  city  of  New  York 
at  the  time,  and  the  church  felt  the  need  of  '^another  and  still  more 
of  greater  qualifications."  **Our  Voorlezer,"  so  we  read,  **has  made 
request  twice  in  writing  for  this  addition;  and  others  with  great 
urgency  have  insisted  on  it;  but  they  were  not  able  to  secure  any- 
thing." Combury,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  church  charter, 
declined  their  petition  *  Ho  be  allowed  to  have  one  more  schoolmaster." 
The  church,  in  apprehension  that  the  congregation  might  grow  less 
^'from  the  decline  of  nurturing  schools,"  made  an  earnest  appeal 
**for  the  help  and  intercession  of  the  rev.  classis.""  Nothing,  of 
course,  coidd  come  from  that  source,  but  Combury's  administration 
ended  shortly  thereafter;  and  no  succeeding  governor  saw  fit  to 
repeat  his  oppressive  measures. 

In  1726  the  records  begin  at  length  to  give  tolerably  full  accounts 
of  the  school.  On  January  6,  1725-6,  Mr.  Barend  de  Forest  was 
appointed  schoolmaster  imder  the  supervision  of  the  consistory. 
The  school  by  this  time  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  significance, 
principally,  in  training  the  children  to  take  part  in  the  church  service. 
Although  English  was  at  the  time  recognized  as  ''the  common 
language"  of  the  Province,  and  although  the  publication  of  De  For- 
est's appointment  before  the  congregation  stated  in  so  many  words 
that  ''there  can  not  but  be  a  general  agreement  by  each  and  all  of 
us  that  it  is  veiy  necessary  to  be  versed  in  this  common  language, 
in  order  properly  to  carry  on  one's  temporal  calling;"  still  it  was 
urged  that  * '  all  who  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  have 
any  regard  for  God,  and  prefer  the  worship  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  can  not  but  see  and  acknowledge  that  *  *  *  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  them  to  be  versed  in  the  language  in  which  God's  wor- 
ship is  conducted  and  exercised." 

De  Forest's  contract  stipulated  that  the  master  was  'Ho  obey 
strictly  all  such  orders  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  youth  in  the  Netherlandish  tongue,  and  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion."  The  children,  "according  to 
their  ability ,"  were  "to  be  taught  to  spell,  read,  write,  and  cipher; 
and  also  the  usual  prayers  in  the  catechism."  "Every  Monday"  he 
was  to  appear  "with  all  the  children,  at  the  public  catechizing  to 

1  Smith's  New  York,  p.  172.  >  Eoci.  Rec.,  p.  1584.  >  Md.,  pp.  1654, 1700. 
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test  their  ability  and  their  diligence/'  On  Wednesdays  likewise, 
when  there  was  preaching,  he  was  to  ''attend  the  service  with  all 
the  children."  The  school  was  in  operation  the  year  round,  except 
on  * 'Festival  days"  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  The 
hours  were,  "in  summer,  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m. 
In  winter,  from  9 J  to  12^  a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m."  "None  but 
edifying  and  orthodox  books, "  such  as  the  consistory  might  approve, 
should  be  used.  The  consistoiy  paid  for  the  teaching  of  "the  chil- 
dren of  indigent  parents"  at  the  rate  of  "nine  pounds  for  ten  chil- 
dren.''* Only  children  above  7  years  of  age  might  take  advantage 
of  this  free  tuition.* 

De  Forest  continued  in  charge  until  December  3,  1732,  when  mis- 
fortune came  upon  him.  We  read  that, on  that  date  "there  was 
presented  to  the  consistory  a  vrritten  request  from  Mr.  Barend  de 
Forest,  clerk  in  the  old  church,  now  a  prisoner  for  debt,  that  the 
consistory  would  please  become  responsible  for  £50  or  £60,  and 
continue  him  in  his  office,  and  *  *  *  take  one-half  of  his  salary 
for  debt  and  pay  him  the  other  half  for  his  support."  But  after 
much  consideration,  the  consistory  declined  the  petition;  and  placed 
Mr.  Isaac  Stoutenburg,  the  assistant,  in  temporary  charge  "at  the 
rate  of  £15  per  year. ' ' 

A  few  months  later  (March  21)  "Mr.  Gerrit  van  .Wagenen  (at 
present  Foresinger  in  the  Low  Dutch  Reformed  Congregation  at 
Kingstowne) "  was  named  as  "clerk  and  Foresinger''  in  the  "so-called 
old  church  *  *  *  and  also  to  be  the  visitor  of  the  sick  for  the 
whole  congregation,  and  to  keep  school  in  the  Dutch  language,  and 
finally  to  keep  the  books"  of  the  church.  Of  these  duties  Van  Wag- 
enen's  predecessors  in  office  had  apparently  found  that  of  visitor  of 
the  sick  burdensome,  for  the  third  article  of  the  contract  sets  out  that, 
"as  each  one  of  the  schoolmasters  has  had  the  duty  of  visitor  of  the 
sick,  so  you  are  to  make  no  piteous  scruples  concerning  the  service 
(however  weighty  in  itself),  but  render  it  as  the  ministers  shall  orally 
direct  you."  His  salary  is  stated  more  explicitly  than  was  De  Forest 's. 
As  vooisonger  and  sieckentrooster  he  was  to  receive  £15;  "for  the 
school  teaching  of  twelve  of  the  children  of  the  poor  "£10;"  for  keeping 
the  books  of  consistory"  £9;  "four  cords  of  wood  "for  use  in  the  school 
room;  for  recording  baptisms,  "at  least  a  half  quarter,  and  as  much 
more  as  the  parties  shall  present  you";  "for  the  first  two  years  (and 
no  longer),  six  pounds,  yearly.  New  York  currency,  for  his  house 
rent."  Besides  all  this,  the  consistory  thought  if  he  carried  on  his 
school  "industriously,"  the  citizens  would  send  him  "such  a  number 
of  children"  that  altogether  his  salary  would  furnish  "all  adequate 
support"  for  his  family." 

1  **A  pound  here  is  equivalent  to  eight  Holland  guOden''  (13.20).    /Ml.,  p.  2S00. 
*  IlM,f  pp.  2337-2343.  •  Dunsbee,  op.  cU.,  pp.  43-4. 
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The  announcement  before  the  congregation  concerning  the  new 
regime  at  school  expressed  the  hope  ^'that  the  Christian  congregation 
will  be  pleased  to  support  the  same  for  the  general  good  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  by  assiduously  and  in  good  number  sending 
scholars  to  Mr.  van  Wagenen's  school  of  orthodoxy/'  The  religious 
function  of  the  school,  as  expressed  in  the  case  of  De  Forest,  was 
repeated  here.  The  school  was  considered  "absolutely  necessary, 
useful,  and  salutary  for  the  Christian  rearing,  teaching,  and  training 
of  our  youth,  in  order  to  gain  them,  from  the  earliest  period,  to  the 
language  of  our  church,  and  to  a  love  for  the  Dutch  reformed 
worship.'** 

It  is  almost  pitiable  to  see  the  blind  zeal  of  the  church  leaders  in 
resisting  the  spread  of  the  English  language.  The  closer  the  touch 
with  Holland  the  blinder  and  more  vehement  the  zeal.  If  there  had 
been  an  early  willingness  to  accept  the  inevitable,  to  translate  the 
church  service  into  English,  and  to  effect  ecclesiastical  independence 
from  Holland,  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  this  church  at  the  present 
time  would  be  Vastly  greater.  But  all  the  strength  of  the  Dutch 
character  seemed  rooted  in  opposition. 

In  a  ''further  explanation''  of  Van  Wagenen's  duties,  made  just 
before  he  took  up  the  duties  of  schoolmaster,  occurs  the  first  certain 
specific  reference  to  girls  that  the  writer  has  found  in  connection  with 
the  Dutch  schools  of  America.  Certain  catechism  recitations  were 
to  be  required  of  'Hhe  school  children,  both  boys  and  girls."  It 
seems  reasonably  sure  that  girls  had  been  in  school  all  the  while.' 
That  no  earlier  reference  has  been  found  is,  however,  certainly 
remarkable.  In  this  * 'further  explanation,"  it  was  provided  that 
the  master  should  *'set  none  of  the  children  of  the  poor  to  writing 
or  cyphering,  without  the  consent  of  one  of  the  ministers."*  Why 
this  should  have  been  stipulated  is  hard  to  understand.  It  would 
seem  that  the  poor  were  not  to  be  encouraged  to  go  further  than 
reading. 

Gerrit  van  Wagenen  remained  in  charge  for  just  10  years.  Upon 
his  death  Isaac  Stoutenburg  was  appointed  provisionally  as  derk 
and  recorder  of  baptisms.  Possibly  Stoutenburg  was  also  school- 
master; but  this  seems  hardly  probable,  as  in  three  months  we  find 
Huybert  van  Wagenen,  the  son  of  the  former  master,  already  for 
some  time  installed  in  his  father's  place  as  schoolmaster. 

On  November  21,  1743,  it  was  decided  to  provide  "another  Dutch 
school."  Mr.  Abraham  de  Lanoy,  second  of  the  name,^  was  to  be 
paid  for  teaching  "ten  children  of  poor  parents  in  our  congregation, 
who  live  too  far,  especially  in  winter,  to  come  to  the  school  of  Mr. 
Huybert  van  Wagenen."     Mr.  de  Lanoy  was  to  "catechize  the  chil- 

1  Duoshee,  op.  eit.,  p.  46.  t  gee  p.  217.  >  Eocl.  Reo.,  p.  2626.  *  See  p.  147. 
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dren  in  the  new  church,  and  Mr.  van  Wagenen  in  the  old  church/'* 
Abraham  de  Lanoy  continued  to  teach  from  1743  to  1747,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  William  van  Dalsem,  who  taught  until  1757.  Upon 
his  death  in  that  year  this  second  school  closed.'  Mr.  Huybert  van 
Wagenen  continued  to  serve  as  schoolmaster  at  the  old  church  appar- 
ently until  1749,  when  Daniel  Bratt  was  called  from  a  similar  position 
at  Catskill  to  be  chorister  and  schoolmaster. 

Master  Bratt 's  contract  was  for  five  years.  As  chorister  he  was  to 
receive  * 'twelve  pounds,  ten  shillings,  New  York  money,"  besides  the 
baptismal  fees.  As  schoolmaster  he  was  to  have  a  dwelling  house 
and  school,  and  £12  10s.  for  teaching  'Hwelve  free  scholars,  six 
in  reading  and  six  in  writing.''  For  each  scholar  he  was  to 
receive  a  load  of  wood,  "half  nut  and  half  oak."'  Later  the  number 
of  "free  scholars"  was  increased  to  a  maximum  of  20.  Apparently 
Mr.  Bratt  was  not  successfid,  for  we  find  the  consistory  notifying  Hitti 
13  months  in  advance  that  he  must  retire  when  his  five  years  should 
expire.'*  Some  of  this  haste  may  have  been  due  to  the  resentment 
felt  by  the  consistory  that  Mr.  Bratt  should  have  rented  out  a  portion 
of  his  house,  an  act  felt  by  them  to  be  "to  the  prejudice  of  the  church."* 

At  this  point  the  school  history  must  take  account  of  a  long  and 
bitter  ecclesiastical  struggle  within  the  Dutch  churches  of  America. 
One  party  was  anxious  to  adapt  the  church  more  fully  to  American 
conditions,  desiring  in  particular  to  secure  ecclesiastical  independence 
of  Holland  and  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  English  language  into  the 
church  services.  The  other  party  opposed  both  innovations  with  a 
zeal  as  determined  as  it  now  appears  bUnd.  Interestingly  enough  the 
reactionary  party  was  strongest  in  New  York  City,  with  D?  Ritzema 
of  the  old  church  as  its  admitted  leader.  In  connection  we  may 
quote  Hamilton,  who  says,  in  his  famous  Itinerarium  (p.  107),  of  the 
Dutch  of  New  York  City  in  1744:  "Now  their  language  and  customs 
begin  pretty  much  to  wear  out,  and  would  very  soon  die  were  it  not 
for  a  parcel  of  Dutch  domines  here  who,  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, endeavor  to  preserve  the  Dutch  customs  as  much  as  possible." 

We  have  already  noted  that  25  year»  before  the  English  language 
had  been  publicly  admitted  to  be  necessary  for  commercial  purposes, 
although  the  Dutch  language  had  been  counted  '*  absolutely  neces- 
sary" for  the  church  service.  Evidently  this  dualistic  arrangement 
could  not  be  permanent  in  a  cotmtry  where  the  English  language  was 
ofiicially  established  and  the  English-speaking  population  was  being 

so  rapidly  recruited.     The  older  members  of  the  church,  however, 

.^ —  I  '■         «>■  ,,,     ■.■■-.. 

1  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  2829.  It  may  ho  noted  that  about  this  thne  the  church  owned  considerable  property 
at  the  Manor  of  Fordham,  including  a  schoolhouse,  which  the  consistory  felt  bound  to  keep  in  repair. 
No  reference,  however,  appears  to  oversight  by  the  consistory  of  a  school  kept  there.    Ibid.,  p.  3969. 

« Dunshee,  op.  eit. ,  pp.  xvi,  61.  </Wd.,  p.  3337. 

s  Eocl.  Reo.,  p.  302&  ^Ihid.,  p.  3357. 
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could  not  recognize  the  inevitable.  Knowing  the  Dutch  language 
themselves,  they  could  not  see  why  the  young  people  should  not 
continue  in  the  old  paths.  Many  of  the  younger  Dutch  people,  on 
their  part,  not  understanding  the  public  services  as  conducted  in 
Dutch,  united  with  English-speaking  congregations  to  the  '' visible 
decay"  of  the  Dutch  churches. 

In  1754  William  Livingston  issued  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title 
of  the  '' Independent  Keflector,"  in  which  he  especially  opposed  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Episcopal  party.  In  the  first  number  in 
order  to  rouse  the  Dutch  he  discussed  the  ''visible  decay"  of  the 
Dutch  churches,  and  attributed  it  to  ' '  the  too  long  continued  use  of 
the  Dutch  language."  ''The  Dutch  tongue,  once  the  common  dialect 
of  this  province,  is  now  scarcely  understood,  except  by  its  more 
ancient  inhabitants."  "The  churches  have  kept  exact  pace  with  the 
language  in  its  retrograde  state."  To  prevent  this  he  admits  that  the 
greatest  pains  had  not  been  wanting.  "They  have  had  well-regu- 
lated free  schools  richly  supported  by  their  churches,  and  yet  maugre 
their  utmost  efforts  parents  have  found  it  in  a  degree  impossible  to 
transmit"  the  language  to  their  children.  "To  prevent,  therefore, 
the  ruin  of  the  old  Dutch  churches,  common  sense  pointed  out  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  disuniting  them  from  the  language"  that  was 
dragging  them  down.^ 

However  strongly  such  a  statement  might  appeal  to  the  unpreju- 
diced, it  could  only  arouse  to  more  determined  opposition  such  a 
reactionary  as  D?  Ritzema.  The  schools,  he  admitted,  had  failed  to 
preserve  the  old  state  of  affairs;  but  that  was  because  they  had  failed 
to  do  their  duty.  The  fault  was  with  them ;  they  must  be  made  better. 
We  accordingly  find  Df  Ritzema  writing  to  Holland  in  behalf  of  his 
consistory,  saying  that  they  had  "long  lacked  a  suitable  schoolmaster 
and  chorister  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  youth  as  well  as  of 
worship."  The  church  had  accordingly  "finally  resolved  to  incur  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  sending  for  one  to  Holland."' 

This  plan  of  bringing  over  a  Holland  master  would  not  only  have 
the  merit  of  adding  prestige  to  the  school — ^no  recalcitrant  parent 
among  the  Dutch  need  hereafter  claim  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
patronize  the  church  school,  "to  the  injury"  of  his  children;  but 
besides  it  would  secure  an  ally  to  the  Dutch  party.  A  man  who 
knew  no  English  would  not  surreptitiously  spread  that  conmiercial 
language,  and  certainly  he  would  not  favor  loosening  church  ties 
with  Holland.  So  determined  was  Ritzema's  party  for  the  plan 
to  succeed  that  they  offered  "such  compensation  as  almost  doubles 
what  any  one  in  this  service  has  ever  before  enjoyed." 

I  Independent  Reflector,  Janiuuy,  1754.  In  view  of  these  undoubted  flacts  it  is  interesting  to  see  an  adver- 
tlaement  in  the  New  York  Gasette  Post-Boy  (Apr.  1, 1751)  by  one  Kkwkhofl,  offering  to  teach  ''reading 
and  writing  in  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin." 

•  Bed.  Rec.,  p.  3530. 
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''The  qualificatioiis  demanded  in  such  a  person"  were  that  as  a 
chorister  he  should  understand  the  art  of  singing,  have  a  voice  to  be 
heard,  and  have  ''the  gifts  to  instruct  others  in  the  art;"  as  a  school- 
master he  should  be  ''a  good  reader,  writer,  and  cypherer,"  and  he 
was  to  be  *'not  under  twenty-five  nor  above  thirty-five  years  of  age. " 
''The  emoluments  offered  to  such  a  person"  were  "a  free  dwelling, 
new  and  commodious."  In  which  "besides  the  large  school  room 
there  is  a  small  parlor,  a  large  kitchen,  two  chambers  above,  a  cellar 
under  the  house,  and  behind  the  house  a  kitchen  garden,  a  well 
with  a*  piunp,  and  many  other  conveniences.  This  house  would 
bring  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  pounds.  New  York  currency. "  *  In 
addition,  he  should  receive  fifteen  pounds  annually  for  leading  the 
singing;  twenty-four  pounds  for  instructing  "twenty  poor  children  in 
reading,  writing,  and  cyphering;"  "fire  wood  for  these  children,  six 
pounds  yearly;"  for  keeping  the  church  books,  eight  pounds;  bap- 
tismal fees,  at  least  seven  pounds;  and  "besides  these  an  annual 
salary  of  twenty  pounds."  "To  this  may  be  added  that  the  school 
is  open  for  the  children  of  all  the  citizens."  "As  there  is  no  other 
suitable  school  of  the  Holland  Dutch  in  the  city,"  the  master  might 
expect  from  this  source  "at  least  forty  pounds  more."*  The  com- 
bined income  from  all  these  sources,  including  house  rent,  would  be 
£140,  New  York  currency,  or  $350,  which  was  much  above  what  most 
schoolmasters  received  at  the  time.  We  may  note  that  the  total 
number  of  pupils  contemplated  would  be  about  45,  as  we  may 
reckon  from  the  scale  of  tuition  fees  fixed  by  the  consistory.' 

It  took  nine  months  to  get  such  a  master,  but  on  November  9, 
1755,  "Mr.  Johan  Nicolas  Welp,  with  his  wife  and  children,  all  in  good 
health"  arrived  from  Amsterdam.  The  consistory  was  pleased  with 
his  testimonials  and  "resolved  to  pay  him  eight  pounds. for  his 
freight  and  waste  of  goods  from  New  London  here,  besides  the  fifteen 
pounds  promised  for  the  expenses  of  his  voyage."^  Nor  was  this 
all.  "Considering  the  loss  which  Mr.  Welp  suffered  in  the  sale  of 
his  goods,  in  consequence  of  his  removing  from  Amsterdam  at  short 
notice,  the  consistory  made  up  among  themselves  a  present  of  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  very  gladly  received."* 

In  spite  of  all  this  lavisbness  the  effort  to  stem  the  oncoming  tide 
of  Americanizing  influence  was  in  vain.  From  1743  there  had  been 
two  Dutch  schools,  but  two  years  after  Mr.  Welp  came,  the  "ten 
children  taught  by  the  late  Mr.  van  Dalsem  were  allowed  to  Mr. 

1 "  One  pound  New  York  currency  is  a  little  more  than  six  guilders  and  twelve  stivers,"  that  is,  about 
12.1)0(1756).    Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  3531. 

•/Md.,p.3530fl. 

>  "Mr.  Welp  was  allowed  to  dalm  for  his  instruction  of  the  children  per  quarter:  For  reading  only,  five 
shillings;  for  reading  and  writing,  eight  shillings,  and  six  pence  for  pen  and  ink;  and  ten  shillings  for  cjrpher- 
ing;  and  six  shillings  for  those  who  learn  singing."  Consistory  minutes,  Nov.  16, 1755.  Eccl.  Rec., p.  383L 

«  Consistory  minutes.    /6M.,  pp.  3614, 3641. 

•  Letter  of  D«  RlUsema  Dec. »,  1755.    Eccl.  Rec. ,  p.  3642. 
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Welp  provisionally/'*  Provisional  as  this  was,  it  marked  the  last 
of  the  second  school.  Later  Mr.  Welp's  salary  was  reduced  to  "£16 
above  his  income"  from  tuition  and  other  fees.^  In  the  meanwhile 
agitation  for  an  Englishnapeaking  minister  had  been  successfully 
made,  though  only  against  determined  opposition.' 

In  a  letter  of  January  10,  1763,  written  by  the  consistory  to  Hol- 
land asking  for  an  English-speaking  minister,  the  decay  of  the  Dutch 
language  is  pathetically  set  forth:  '^We  have  daily  the  mortification 
to  see  the  offspring  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  our  congregation 
leave  our  divineVorship,  not  being  able  to  apprehend  what  is  taught.'^ 
'  'There  is  scarce  a  principal  family  in  this  dty  and  even  in  our  own 
church  whose  children  clearly  understand  the  Dutch  language."* 
In  1765  Mr.  Welp  came  before  the  consistory  and  '*  stated  that 
the  deacons  had  decided  that  they  could  not  continue  him  on  the 
same  footing  upon  which  he  had  before  stood — receiving  from  them 
£16  above  his  income.  He  therefore  humbly  asked,  inasmuch  as 
the  Dutch  school  was  so  poor,  and  his  recording  the  names  of  bap- 
tized children  had  also  greatly  diminished,  that  the  consistory  would 
please  to  provide  some  other  way.  This  the  consistory  considered 
favorably,  and  ordered  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  appointed  cat- 
echist  and  consoler  of  the  sick,  the  £16  should  on  this  account  be 
allowed  him.''  ^  Even  if  we  do  not  here  admit  that  the  baptisms  had 
in  fact  fallen  off,  evidently  the  Dutch  school  was  such  a  failure  that 
Welp  had  to  take  up  the  offices  of  catechist  and  siecken-trooster  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Not  only  did  the  Dutch  school  fail  of  its  purpose  to  keep  aUve  the 
Dutch  language,  but  there  was  strong  effort  to  organize  an  English 
school,  of  higher  grade.  '^A  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Jacobus  van 
Zant  to  establish  a  Latin  and  English  grammar  school  under  the 
direction  of.  our  consistory.  *  *  *  This  was  agreed  to  by  the 
majority."*  A  subscription  was  begun  ''to  build  or  hire  a  suitable 
schoolhouse,"  but  "for  important  reasons" — unknown  to  us  now — 
the  matter  was  delayed,  and  apparently  came  to  nothing. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  opponents  of  English  preaching  had  not 
been  reconciled.  In  1767  they  made  a  lengthy  appeal  to  the  colonial 
governor  to  redress  their  alleged  wrongs.  (Among  the  petitioners  was 
Huybert  van  Wagenen  who  had  previously  served  as  schoolmaster.) 
The  seventh  grievance  alleged  in  the  appeal  was  ''that  the  Dutch 
school  is  not  taken  care  of  by  the  rulers  to  the  total  ruin  of  the 

1  Consistoiy  minutes,  Aug.  22,  1757.— Dunahee.  op.  eit.,  p.  51. 

>  Bed.  Rec.,  p.  3983. 

I  It  was  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  English  party  that  "even  Rev.  Rltiema  onoe  avowed  that 
rather  than  allow  an  English  minister  to  speak  In  our  church  he  would  lay  his  head  upon  the  block  and  say 
'Cut  It  off.'"    Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  3880. 

« Ibid,,  p.  3854. 

» Consistory  minutes,  Mar.  21, 17G5.    Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  3963. 

•  Consistory  minutes,  July  29, 1765.    Ibid.,  p.  3990. 
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Dutch  education."^  The  answer  made  by  the  school  authorities  to 
this  seventh  alleged  grievance  was  '^that  we  have  at  present  and  for 
twelve  years  past  have  employed  Mr,  Welp,  who  was  sent  for  to 
HoUand  as  a  schoolmaster  and  catechist;  he  keeps  a  school  con- 
stantly open,  receives  payment  from  us  for  teaching  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  congregation  to  the  number  of  thirty,  which  number 
never  was  completed;  he  is  a  person  very  well  quaMed  to  catechise 
and  teach  school,  and  we  pay  him  a  very  handsome  salary  for  his 
service,  insomuch  that  his  place  is  coveted  by  others." ' 

That  not  30  poor  children  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  free 
education  in  the  Dutch  language  is  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
folly  of  trying  longer  to  keep  up  a  school  exclusively  in  that  tongue. 
The  deacons  seem  to  have  accepted  this  view;  for  we  find  them 
requesting  that  the  catechists  be  discharged  because  their  salaries 
could  not  be  raised  "without  injury  to  the  poor."  The  consistory, 
however,  would  not  agree  to  the  plan.  But  later  they  withdrew 
from  Mr.  Welp  the  £16  allowed  him  as  a  catechist  and  as  visitor  of 
the  sick;  '^for  he  is  not  in  a  condition,  owing  to  bodily  infirmity,  to 
bear  the  burden"  of  these  offices.^  This  action  in  the  case  of  an  ill 
man  seems  a  little  hard;  but  perhaps  we  do  not  know  enough  to 
judge.  When  Mr.  Welp  died,  some  three  years  later,  the  church  was 
more  liberal.  They  canceled  a  debt  against  his  estate  of  £5,  paid 
his  funeral  expenses,  allowed  the  family  to  continue  in  the  church 
house  for  some  months  without  charge,  and  gave  the  widow  an  annual 
pension  of  20  pounds.* 

In  1772  there  was  contributed  '*a  sum  of  five  and  seventy  pounds, 
eight  shillings,  as  the  beginning  of  a  fund  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  a  public  school,  to  be  set  up  by  the  consistory."*  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  this  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Quite  likely  the 
example  of  the  Trinity  Church  School,  which  was  now  receiving 
many  bequests,  incited  these  members  of  the  Dutch  church  to  like 
activity. 

When  the  consistory  came  to  elect  a  successor  to  Mr.  Welp,  they 
recognized,  as  we  have  it  in  their  own  words,  that  "the  Dutch  lan- 
guage is  constantly  diminishing  and  is  going  out  of  use."  They 
therefore  '^deemed  it  proper  to  call  a  person  who  is  qualified  to 
instruct  and  educate  the  children  in  the  English  as  well  as  the  Dutch 
language."  The  person  selected  for  this  was  **Mr.  Peter  van  Steen- 
bergh,  at  present  schoolmaster  at  Flatbush  on  Long  Island."  The 
instructions  given  are  quite  similar  to  those  that  we  have  previously 
examined.  "For  the  instruction  of  30  poor  children"  he  was  to 
receive  £60;  ^  ^firewood  for  one  year,  £8;"  '  'books,  paper,  ink,  quills, 
etc.,  for  one  year,  £5;  for  the  care  of  certain  church  chambers,  £8." 

I  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  iil,  p.  309.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  4399,  4262. 

s  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  4106.  >  CoDfllstory  minutes,  Apr.  23, 1772.    IMd.,  p.  4240. 

I  Consistory  minutes,  Apr.  30, 1770.    Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  4184. 
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'*For  your  encouragement,  you  shall  have  a  dwellmg  house  and  gar- 
den free;  and  also  a  good  room  for  the  school."  ''It  shall  be  allowed 
you  to  instruct  as  many  other  children  as  may  offer  themselves  to 
yoUy  but  not  beyond  the  number  of  30,  and  also  to  keep  an  evening 
school."^  Mr.  Steenbergh  accepted  the  proffered  place  and  con- 
tinued in  charge  as  ''the  public  schoolmaster  of  this  congregation'' 
until  ''the  commencement  of  the  war/'  when  the  school  suspended 
operations.' 

The  consistory  at  this  time  decided  to  build  a  schoolhouse  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  £400.*  "With  its  dependencies,  however,  the  final 
cost  was  £856:15:1^."*  When  the  house  was  finished,  the  con- 
sistory adopted  some  rather  interesting  rules  regarding  the  free 
scholars: 

1.  No  boy  shall  be  received  under  nine,  and  no  girl  under  eight  yean  of  age. 

2.  No  child  80  received  shall  remain  in  the  school  longer  than  three  yean,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  new  ones;  yet  if  no  new  ones  be  hindered  thereby  they  may  remain. 

Children  of  the  church  members  were  to  be  given  preference.  The 
consistory  should  make  a  public  visitation  to  the  school  every  quarter, 
wliile  the  elders  and  deacons  should  go  monthly  "  to  see  what  progress 
the  scholars  are  making."* 

The  last  school  reference  prior  to  the  Revolution  is  in  a  consistory 
minute  of  March  6,  1774,  which  states  that  the  deacons  were  ap- 
pointed a  standing  committee  in  relation  to  the  poor  children  who  are 
now  maintained  in  the  school."'  Mr.  Dunshee  states  (p.  94)  that 
the  school  from  its  origin  to  1808  was  "under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  deacons."  One  hesitates  to  differ  from  Mr.  Dunshee  on  a 
point  which  would  seem  to  lie  so  peculiarly  within  the  scope  of  his 
knowledge,  but  the  evidence  hardly  bears  out  the  assertion.  The 
reference  just  above  given  is  an  ilhistration  to  the  point.  The  con- 
sistoiy,  not  the  deacons — so  far  as  appears  from  the  records — 
settled  every  question  relating  to  the  school  from  1674  to  the  date  of 
the  last-quoted  reference.  It  is  true  that  the  deacons  seem  to  have 
been  peculiarly  charged  with  the  care  of  the  church  finances,  and  in 
tliis  capacity  we  find  them  making  recommendations  to  the  consistory 
touching  the  school.  In  only  one  instance — ^when  De  Lanoy  was  asked 
to  teach  10  poor  children — does  it  appear  that  the  deacons  first 
acted  without  a  special  authorization.  But  in  this  case  they  "took 
the  first  opportunity  to  make  this  known  to  the  meeting  (of  the  con- 
sistory), expecting  that  it  would  be  approved."^ 

I  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  4261. 

s  CoDflifltory  minutes,  Sept.  7, 1784.    Duiuhee,  op,  eit.t  p.  65. 

»EccLBee.,p.4262. 

4/Mtf.,p.4272. 

t  ConsLstoiy  minutes,  Aug.  6, 1773.    Ibid,,  4264-42S5. 

•^(f.,p.427C 

'/Md.,  Not.  21, 1743.    im.,2R20. 
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We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  this  the  oldest  school  in  New 
York  from  1638  to  the  Revolution.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  at  any  time  within  this  period  was  the  continuity  of  existence 
broken.  While  it  ceased  in  1674  to  be  the  official  city  school,  it 
nevertheless  retained  throughout  the  whole  colonial  period  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  its  connection  with  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church 
of  the  city. 

We  may  suppose,  though  the  evidence  is  not  abundant,  that  until 
the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  school  remained 
uniquely  the  established  elementary  school  for  the  Dutch-speaking 
population.  With  the  spread  of  the  English  language  the  usefulness 
of  the  school  evidently  declined  and  became  more  an4  more  a  charity 
school,  although  that  name  was  not  applied  until  after  the  Revolution.^ 

We  noted  the  ineffectual  effort  to  use  the  school  to  perpetuate  the 
Dutch  language.  The  presence  of  the  two  languages  in  New  York  City 
must  have  operated  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  education  within  the 
city.  For  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  under  consideration  the 
inhabitants  of  Dutch  descent  were  in  the  majority.  Their  whole 
previous  history  both  in  Old  and  New  Netherlands  had  made  the 
church  and  the  municipality,  conjointly,  the  proper  guardians  and 
support  of  public  education.  In  colonial  New  York,  however,  these 
two  worked  at  cross  purposes.  If  the  municipality  was  to  support 
any  school,  it  must  be  for  the  teaching  of  English.  The  church,  how- 
ever, would  support  only  Dutch  schools.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Dutch  population  could  not  give  exclusive  support  to  an  education 
which  served  one  day  of  the  week  only,  ignoring  the'economic  demands 
of  the  other  six.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  could  they,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  ministers,  feel  cordial  interest  in  a  municipal  school 
which  would  not  merely  ignore  the  church  but  would  apparently 
wean  the  youth  away  from  its  influence.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
flicting interests  the  English  apathy  toward  public  support  of  educa- 
tion, instead  of  the  Dutch  custom  of  municipal  schools,  became  the 
established  policy  of  New  York  City  during  the  colonial  period. 

We  can  never  cease  to  regret  that  the  splendid  interest  of  the  Dutch 
in  education  and  the  powerful  force  of  their  customary  support  of 
municipal  schools  should  have  been  to  so  great  a  degree  lost  through 
the  inabihty  of  their  religious  leaders  to  accept  the  English  language 
as  an  inevitable  necessity.  Had  the  system  of  municipal  schools  been 
retained  after  1674,  giving  instruction,  however,  in  both  languages^ 
the  transition  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English  language  could  have 
been  made  with  greater  ease  and  with  far  less  hurt  to  the  Dutch 
church;  and  New  York  City  would  have  gained  a  full  hundred  years 
in  the  development  of  its  school  system. 

i  Dunaliee,  op.  dL,  p.  tt. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  HAERLEM  AFTER  1664. 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  YIII,  Jan  de  la  Montagne  was  schoolmaster 
in  New  Haerlem  at  the  beginning  of  the  English  occupation.  This 
position  he  held  until  October  23,  1670/  when  he  resigned.  What 
his  salary  was  under  the  new  regime,  or  how  it  was  collected,  does 
not  appear.  To  judge  from  what  happened  later,  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  salary.  The  village  was 
still  small,  the  church  in  1665  consisting  of  only  23  resident  members. 

In  1667  was  erected  a  building  primarily  for  church  purposes  but 
used  also  as  a  schoolhouse,  having,  moreover,  a  loft  from  which 
rent  was  sometimes  collected.  This  seems  so  remarkable  a  com- 
pound of  church,  school,  and  finance,  that  we  should  doubt  the 
statement  did  not  the  records  plainly  assert  that  the  deacons,  with 
the  consent  of  the  magistrates  and  community,  let  at  public  auction 
'*the  loft  over  the  church  or  schoolhouse."^  This  seems  to  be  one 
case  where  the  schoolmaster  did  not  live  in  the  schoolhouse.' 

We  have  said  above  that  Montagne  resigned  October  23,  1670. 
To  be  exact,  this  was  the  date  when  his  successor,  Hendrick  Jansen 
Van  der  Vin,  was  elected.*  The  term  of  Van  der  Vin's  service  was 
fixed  at  three  years.  His  salary  for  services  as  schoolmaster  and 
voorlezer  was  '*f.  400  yearly  in  seawant  or  in  grain  at  seawant  price," 
and  also  a  dwelling  house,  with  60  loads  of  firewood.  This  last  was 
furnished  by  the  inhabitants,  three  furnishing  12  loads  each,  and 
four,  6  loads  each.  The  salary  was  made  up  principally  by  sub- 
scription, Montagne,  the  outgoing  master,  subscribing  10  florins,  7 
stivers.  In  order  to  help  with  the  salary  the  town  lot,  garden,  and 
meadow  were  leased  for  six  years  at  120  florins  a  year,  in  seawant 
or  grain  at  seawant  price.' 

After  one  year's  trial  of  the  subscription  plan,  a  tax  was  authorized 
to  raise  Van  der  Vin's  salary,  ''calculated  2/3  on  the  lands  and  1/3 
on  the  erven  (town  residence  lots) ;  amounting  for  each  morgen  to 
f.  1:  12:  6,  and  for  each  erf.  f.  6:  7."  But,  notes  Montagne  on  the 
margin  of  the  court  record,  ''It  came  to  nothing.''    As  yet  the 

I  Riker,  History  of  Harlem,  p.  269. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  285.    The  quotation  marks  here  are  Rfker's,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  quotation  Itself  was 
taken  from  the  now  hidden  town  records. 

•^utseep.  162. 

*  Riker  surmises  (p.  277)  that  Arent  Evertson  Molenaer  may  have  served  temporarily  between  Mon- 
tagne and  Van  der  Vln.    Apparently  there  is  no  documentary  proof  of  this. 

ft  Hid.,  p.  260.    This  salary  (f.  400  seawant)  was  about  equal  to  40  doUacs. 
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people  were  not  ready  for  school  or  church  taxes.*  Nor  were  they 
entirely  willing  to  pay  the  voluntary  subscriptions.  We  find  in  1673 
the  court,  at  the  request  of  the  voorlezer,  directing  the  sheriff  to 
collect  the  salary  as  per  list  of  ''free-will  contributors."*  What 
success  the  sheriff  found  in  collecting  the  salary  we  do  not  know. 

On  November  1,  1673,  Van  der  Vin  was  reelected  for  another  three 
years  on  the  same  terms  as  before,  with  the  additional  stipulation 
that  the  people  should  keep  the  house  and  garden  fence  in  repair. 
The  salary  was  to  be  paid  half-yearly  in  grain  at  market  value,  and 
''according  to  the  old  list  of  free-will  contributors."  This  list  has 
been  preserved.  On  it  are  18  names,  of  whom,  however,  only  14 
actually  subscribed  for  the  1673-1676  term.  The  subscriptions 
range  from  4  to  30  florins,  and  average  about  16  florins.  Besides 
subscriptions,  ''the  town  allotment"  was  rented  for  120  florins 
annually,  and  "the  meadows"  at  35  florins,  1  stiver.  The  total 
amounted  to  406  florins. 

This  second  contract  with  Van  der  Yin  was  signed  during  the 
short  return  of  the  Dutch  to  power  in  1673-74.  The  transition  of 
government  had  been  made  easily.  The  Dutch  governor  sent  the 
village  a  new  charter,  bringing  back  the  old  court  of  schout  and 
schepens  selected  by  the  double  nomination  system  conunon  among 
the  Dutch.  The  ninth  section  of  the  charter  authorized  the  schout 
and  schepens,  "for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  in 
their  district,  to  make  any  orders"  (subject  to  proper  approval) 
respecting  highways,  etc.,  "also  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
respecting  the  building  of  churches,  of  schools,  and  similar  public 
works."'  A  report  made  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  this  time  states 
that  New  Haerlem  contained  16  householders,  22  males  between  16 
and  60  years  of  age,  and  a  few  males  above  60.  Of  the  22  males  of 
military  age,  3  were  Englishmen  and  8  were  "young  men"  (i.  e., 
unmarried)«^ 

When  the  Dutch  gave  back  the  colony  (Nov.  10,  1674),  it  was 
apparently  judged  necessaiy  to  renew  the  contract  with  Van  der  Yin. 
The  terms  were  the  same  -as  previously.  This  time  18  people  sub- 
scribed, of  their  free  will,  sums  ranging  from  3  to  38  florins,  the 
average  being  about  15  florins.  Two  declined  to  subscribe,  claim- 
ing exemption  on  account  of  difference  of  religion. 

In  October,  1676,  Van  der  Vin  complained  that  his  house  was  no 
longer  fit  to  Hve  in.  Accordingly  the  town  decided  that  for  the 
winter  they  would  move  him  into  the  schoolhouse  or  church  after  it 

1  Riker,  History  of  Harlem,  p.  276. 
*7&tf.,  p.287. 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  305-6.    The  same  charter  was  sent  simultaneously  to  some  29  other  villages  in  New  Nethei^ 
land.    O'Callaghan,  Laws  of  Netherland,  p.  476  fl. 
«  Riker,  op.  cU.,  pp.  286, 301-902. 
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should  be  repaired  and  adapted  to  his  purposes,  by  putting  in  a  bed- 
stead,^ chimney  and  mantel,  and  making  the  door  and  windows  tight. 
It  was  further  decided  *'to  repair  (vermaeken)  the  old  house  the  fol- 
lowing spring/' » 

We  have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  "free  will  contribu- 
tions" by  which  the  voorlezer  was  paid.  It  appears  that  there  was 
in  this  practice  a  considerable  element  of  compulsion  in  spite  of  the 
descriptive  adjective.  In  1676  two  of  the  French  inhabitants  per- 
sisted in  a  course  of  not  subscribing  to  the  voorlezer's  salary ;  one 
had  failed  to  subscribe  for  three  years  and  the  other  for  two  years. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  mayor's  court  at  New  York,  which  had 
jurisdiction,  and  on  November  7  an  order  was  passed  that  "the  Clerk 
of  the  Parish  be  continued  in  his  place,  and  have  his  pay  what  is 
behind,  and  for  the  future  as  formerly.'''  There  is  so  much  indefi- 
niteness  in  this  order  as  to  cause  no  surprise  that  the  delinquents  still 
held  out  in  spite  of  many  formal  demands  on  the  part  of  the  local 
court.  As  the  constables  hesitated  to  use  force,  the  matter  again 
came  before  the  mayor's  court,  which  on  March  6,  1677,  issued  the 
following  order: 

From  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  Town  of  Harlem: 

The  Court  order,  that  Hendrick  Jansen  Vander  Vin,  the  clerk  of  the  said  town  be 
continued  in  his  place  according  to  former  order,  and  have  his  pay,  what  is  behind 
and  for  the  future  as  formerly  by  the  inhabitants;  and  if  they  or  any  of  them  refuse  to 
pay  what  is  due  from  them  for  the  time  past,  and  for  the  time  to  come,  then  the  con- 
stable is  hereby  ordered  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goodsi  for  satis- 
faction of  what  is  or  shall  hereafter  become  due  to  the  said  clerk.^ 

From  this  distance,  even  this  second  order  seems  vague  as  to  the  pre- 
cise question  at  issue.  We  might  even  suppose  that  the  city  court 
meant  to  rule  solely  as  to  the  salary  due  Van  der  Yin  in  his  capacity 
as  town^derk,  leaving  out  of  account  his  work  as  voorlezer  .and  school- 
master. The  local  court,  however,  did  not  take  this  view  of  the 
decision;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  defendants  to 
escape  by  that  precise  plea.  When  the  sununons  for  payment  was 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  court  ruling,  the  answer  was  returned 
that  Gov.  Lovelace  had  said,  *'the  French  of  the  Town  of  New  Har- 
lem should  be  free  as  to  contributing  to  the  Dutch  Voorlezer,"  now 
that  they  had  a  French  minister.  The  local  court  would  not  accept 
this  plea  and  directed  execution  against  the  defendants  for  the 
amounts  due  and  the  costs.  After  further  efforts,  one  of  the  defend- 
ants paid  up ;  but  the  other  proved  obdurate.  Apparently  nothing 
further  was  done  to  enforce  payment.* 

To  use  the  term  ''free-will  contributions"  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  forced  collection  of  subscriptions  already  made,  but  even  in 

1  Riker  says  "bedroom,"  but  puts  in  parentheses  "bedst«dc/'  which  in  Dutch  means  bedstead. 

»  Riker,  op.  cit.,  p.  333.  *  Ibid.,  p.  335. 

» Ibid.,  p.  334.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  334-^-6. 
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connection  with  compulsory  subscriptions,  seems  at  this  day  entirely 
anomalous  and  self-contradictory.  But  one  famiUar  with  the  period 
under  consideration  will  recognize  in  the  incident  and  in  the  terms 
used  a  normal  stage  in  the  development  of  public  rate  support  of 
church,  school,  or  poor  out  of  a  preexisting  true  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. The  evolution  has  typically  gone  through  three  stages,  first,  a 
voluntary  contribution,  second,  a  contribution  freely  made  if  possible, 
forced  if  necessary,  and  third,  a  formal  rate  levied  equitably  upon  all 
by  the  duly  constituted  public  authorities.*  New  Haerlem  at  the 
time  under  consideration  was  evidently  in  the  second  period  of  the 
evolution.  If  events  should  proceed  normally,  a  purely  rate-supported 
school  would  result. 

On  February  7,  1678,  the  question  of  salary  a^ain  came  before  the 
court.     We  read: 

Is  further  resolved  and  concluded  that  the  magistrates  shall  go  about  among  the 
common  inhabitants  and  see  how  much  each  is  willing  to  contribute  yearly,  to  the 
maintenanceAnd  salary  of  the  voorlezcr,  beginning  the  23rd  of  October  of  the  previous 
year,  1677,  and  following.  The  voorlezer  must  have  yearly  for  salary,  according  to 
agreement  entered  into  the  23rd  of  October,  1670,  the  sum  of  400  guilders;  the  magis- 
trates remain  held  to  furnish  the  money.' 

There  seems  a  Uttle  suggestion  of  threat  in  the  closing  clause  of  the 
resolution:  If  the  money  were  not  subscribed  a  tax  levy  might  be 
made.  As  a  result  of  the  canvas  ^' among  the  common  inhabitants" 
20  subscribe,  not  including  the  two  recalcitrants.  The  amounts  are 
much  as  formerly,  varying  from  6  to  40  guilders,  with  an  average  of 
about  13  guilders.  The  rents,  however,  are  hardly  more  than  half, 
so  that  only  342  guilders  were  avivilable.  When  this  deficiency  was 
duly  considered.  Van  der  Vin  agreed  (May  8,  1678)  *'to  the  constable 
and  magistrates"  to  be  content  with  the  sum  available  for  that  one 
year,  provided  that  ''the  constable  and  magistrates  shall  then  make 
a  new  and  reUable  assessment  for  the  full  sum  of  400  guilders  yearly 
as  salary,  according  to  the  first  accord  of  23d  of  October,  1670."* 
The  word  ''assessment"  in  the  resolution  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
evolution  of  a  tax  rate  was  progressing  rapidly,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
the  court. 

Probably  part  of  Van  der  Vin's  willingness  to  take  the  reduced  sal- 
ary was  due  to  a  promise  of  the  court  to  provide  a  new  house.  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  "also  taken  into  consideration  about  the 
rebuilding  of  the  town's  house  for  the  voorlezer;  it  is  found  good  to 
take  the  work  in  hand  by  the  first  opportunity,  as  the  most  necessary 
work  to  be  done  by  the  inhabitants,  and  they  having  leisure  to  prop- 
erly hew  and  make  ready  the  timber  for  the  same."     The  court  im- 

1  For  the  evolation  of  poor  support  in  England,  and  of  chorcb  and  school  support  in  colonial  Massachu- 
setts see  Jackson,  Development  of  ^ool  Support  in  Colonial  Massachusetts,  pp.  10-11, 18, 20, 73,  et  pauim. 
*  Riker,  op.  eit.,  p.  348. 
a/Md.,  p.350. 
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mediately  called  into  the  meeting  a  carpenter  and  asked  of  him  an 
estimate.  ^'Demands  200  guilders;  whereupon  it  was  not  ordered, 
but  the  magistrates  said  they  would  think  upon  it  and  inform  him 
when  they  should  be  able  to  have  him  do  it."  Four  months  later 
(September  7),  'Hhe  constable  and  magistrates,  with  the  advice  of  the 
whole  conwnunity''  contracted  for  the  necessary  timber  for  130 
guilders;  *'to  wit:  6  beams  twenty  feet  long,  broad  in  proportion; 
12  posts  ten  feet  long;  4  sills  twenty-two  and  twenty  feet  long,  2  raf- 
ters, 2  girders,  1  other  spar,  all  twenty-two  feet;  also  split  shingles 
for  the  roof;  all  finished  to  deliver  at  the  stump.''*  Apparently  it 
took  three  or  four  years  to  finish  the  house.  There  is  still  in  existence 
a  detailed  account  giving  many  of  the  expenses,  and  the  rate  list  by 
which  the  necessary  funds  were  raised.'  Twenty-six  landowners  were 
assessed  amounts  varying  from  5  guilders  8  stivers  to  104  guilders 
and  19  stivers,  the  average  being  about  31  guilders.  The  800  guilders 
so  raised  does  not,  apparently,  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the  house. 
After  this,  our  records  grow  less  definite.  Van  der  Vin  died  about 
the  first  of  1685  at  the  age  of  70.    Says  Riker: 

As  he  lives  in  Uie  work  of  his  pen,  Van  der  Vin  shows  his  cultiire,  and  incidentally  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Spanish.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  accurary,  very  method- 
ical and  precise  in  small  as  well  as  greater  matters,  clerk  of  the  court,  both  drafter  and 
registrar  of  deeds,  wills  and  contracts,  accountant  for  the  town  and  church;  all  these 
added  to  his  specific  duties  as  voorlezer  and  schoolmaster,  it  is  amusing  to  find  minuted 
in  his  clear,  neat  hand,  "set  hen  to  brood,  15th  July,  1675.  "• 

In  the  early  part  of  January,  1685,  Jan  Tibout,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  Flatbush  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  voorlezer  and  school- 
master (p.  173),  was  invited  to  succeed  Van  der  Vin  in  these  offices. 
But  by  the  ecclesiastical  comity  (if  not  more  positive  regulation),  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  proffered  place  until  he  had  been  re- 
lieved of  the  censure  laid  upon  him  by  the  Flatbush  church.  Thither 
he  accordingly  sent  his  request  with  a  testimonial  from  I>  Selyns 
"minister  of  N.  York  and  N.  Haerlem  aforesaid,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  during  the  two  years  that  Jan  Thibald  had  passed  under  the 
ministry  of  N.  York,  nothing  was  heard  of  him  except  what  beseemed 
an  honorable  man."  Upon  this  showing,  the  Flatbush  consistory  was 
prevailed  upon  (Jan.  16)  "to  remove  the  said  Jan  Thibald  from  cen- 
sure *  *  *  that  he  may  enter  upon  the  service  to  which  he  has 
been  called.' '* 

On  January  20,  Tibout  accordingly  entered  upon  the  duties  re- 
cently laid  aside  by  Van  der  Vin.  His  salary  was  300  guilders;  he 
and  his  family  were  to  occupy  "the  town's  house.''*  The  collection 
of  Tibout 's  salary  again  raised  the  question  of  forcing  citizens  of  an- 
other faith  to  support  the  Dutch  voorlezer."  In  1686,  one  John  Dela- 
vall,  a  Quaker,  was  indebted  to  the  town  "for  stone,  timber,  lime,  and 

1  Rlker,  op.  cU.,  p.  351.  <  Ibid.,  pp.  392-^.  *  Riker,  op.  eft.,  p.  308. 

*  JW;  pp.  373^.  *  Flatbush  oonaiitory  minutes,  p.  62. 
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morgen  money,  236  florins  (for  the  new  church) ;  for  two  years  salary 
of  voorlezer,  95  florins;  for  quit  rents,  32  florins.'*  Being  a  Quaker 
he  had  conscientious  scruples  against  supporting  the  faith  of  the 
Dutch,  so  the  town  levied  on  61  schepels  of  wheat  belonging  to  him. 
An  early  American  example  of  '^passive  resistance.''  * 

On  April  23,  1690,  Tibout  yielded  his  position  to  Guilliam  Bertholf, 
who  in  turn  served  only  about  a  year  and  a  half,  leaving  September 
13,  1691.*  Tibout  then  returned  and  stayed,  so  it  appears,  for  six 
or  eight  years,  after  which  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Bushwick.'  His 
successor  was  Adriaen  Vermeule,  from  Vlissingen,  Zeeland,  who  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  November  4,  1699.  Riker  says,  ''judging  from 
his  penmanship,  he  was  a  scholar."  Upon  the  coming  of  Vermeule 
the  town  built  "  a  new  house,  as  a  dwelling  for  the  voorlezer,  and  as  a 
school  and  a  town  house."*  Vermuele  remained  for  eight  years, 
when  he  was  ''requested  to  be  voorlezer  at  Bergen,"  and  was  dis- 
missed with  commendation  on  Januaiy  1,  1708. 

Following  this  there  is  a  break  in  the  records  of  a  few  years,  after 
which  Johannes  Amsterdam  van  Harlingen,  was  chosen  to  act  as 
voorlezer,  and  with  his  service  end  our  records.  He  stayed  appar- 
ently for  several  years.* 

We  have  now  traced  the  school  at  New  Haerlem  for  a  period  of  over 
60  years.  From  1664  to  1708  there  was  no  serious  break  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  master  aU  this  time  was  supported  in  major  part  by  means 
of  "freewiQ  contribution,"  which  approximated  rate  assessments. < 
We  need  not  doubt  that  tuition  was  also  charged.  The  town  fur- 
nished a  school  house  and  a  dwelling  for  the  master.  Part  of  the  time 
the  master  lived  and  taught  in  separate  houses,  and  part  in  the  same 
house.  During  the  whole  period  •  the  schoolmaster  was  voorlezer  in 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  as  well  as  schoolmaster,  and  besides 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  town  court.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  any  one  of  the  schoolmasters  unless 
we  except  Jan  Tibout,  and  he  was  said  to  have  reformed.  The  record 
of  New  Haerlem,  as  here  given,  provokes  praise.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  under  review  the  village  numbered  less  than  a  score 
of  families.  But  this  smaU  group,  out  of  its  limited  means,  moved 
by  no  external  pressure,  maintained  a  village  school  with  unfailing 
regularity,  paid  the  schoolmaster  a  fair  salary,  and  furnished  him 
with  a  free  dwelling.  In  no  other  instance  did  the  Dutch  interest  in 
education  manifest  itself  more  strikingly. 

1  Riker,  op.  ett.,  p.  406. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  407  n.    Bertholf  had  prerioualy  been  a  cooi)er,  and  later  became  a  minister.    Eocl.  Rec.,  1051, 
1073. 

>  Riker,  op,  cU.,  p.  408  n.  Cf.  Bushwick  town  record  book  (1660-1825),  pp.  113-9. 
« Riker,  op.  eit.,  p.  407  n. 
B/5id.,p.  408n. 

*  Except  possibly  the  break  at  1711-12,  when  Morria  was  trying  to  introduce  Epiaoopalianfam.    EocL 
Rec.,  pp.  1743, 1949.    Diz,  op.  cU.,  i,  176-7. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FLATBUSH  AFTER  1664. 

The  records  available  for  Flatbush  are  fuller  than  for  any  other  of 
the  Dutch  %nJlages,  affording  accordingly  the  best  account  that  we 
have  of  any  of  the  \illage  schools. 

The  Flatbush  school  was  opened,  as  we  saw,  not  later  than  January 
of  1659.  The  first  master  is  not  knowTi.  In  1660  Reynier  Bastiaeu- 
sen  van  Giesen  was  elected,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Pelgrom  Clocq, 
who  was  appointed  schoolmaster  October  26,  1663,  '*for  one  year  and 
the  engagement  to  be  released  on  either  side  each  year."  The 
English  came  in  September  of  1664,  some  time  before  Clocq 's  first 
and  only  year  had  expired.* 

Clocq's  successor  was  ''the  worthj'  Arent  Evers  Molenaer,  late 
schoolmaster,  precentor,  and  comforter  of  the  sick  at  New  Amstel," 
although  it  appears  that  a  slight  mterim  came  between  the  two. 
Since  Clocq's  salary  was  paid  for  exactly  one  year,  it  seems  probable 
that  his  time  expired  October  26,  1664,  one  year  after  his  contract. 
Molenaer  seems  to  have  been  in  New  Amsterdam  after  this  time, 
since  he  had  a  child  baptized  there  on  November  9,'  and  he  sold 
there,  on  December  10/20,  liis  account  against  the  city  of  old  Amster- 
dam for  services  at  New  Amstel.'  We  should  probably  not  go  far 
wrong  to  place  January  1,  1665,  as  the  beginning  of  his  service  at 
Midwoud.  In  March  of  1665,  ''Mr.  Arent  Molenaer"  bought  a  farm 
*'in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Midwoud.''*  On  April  3  "Arent 
Evert  Molenaer'*  witnessed  a  paper.*  On  August  16  of  the  same 
year  the  deacons  paid  to  "Aerent  Aeeversen"  their  share  of  his  first 
year's  salary,  50  guilders.*  In  June  of  the  succeeding  year  the  church 
paid  its  part  of  the  second  year's  salary  to  "Aert  Evers.'''    From 

1  strong  (History  of  Flatbush,  p.  109-1 10)  gives  a  continuous  list  of  masters  from  1050  to  1802.  The  names 
that  he  assigns  to  the  seventeenth  century  are  as  follows:  Adrian  Hegemen,  1669-71;  Jacob  Joosten,  1671-73; 
Francays  De  Druynne,  167^74;  Michael  Halnelle,  1G74-75;  Jan  GerritvanMarckye,  1675-80;  DerickStonn, 
1680-81;  Jan  Tilx>ut,  1681-82;  Johannes  van  EckkeUen,  1682-1700.  It  will  be  observed  that  neither  Van 
Giesen  nor  Clocq  appear  on  Strong's  list,  while  no  evidence  is  available  that  even  tends  to  coonect 
Hegemen  with  the  school.  On  account  of  further  inaccuracies  in  the  list,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  names  and  dates  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable;  our  resulting  list  will  be  very  different,  so  1^ 
as  concerns  the  seventeenth  century. 

« N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Bio.  Soc.  Coll..  11,  75. 

t  Minutes  of  the  orphan  masters,  etc.,  li,  4. 

•  Flatbush  town  records,  105:  21. 

•  Ibid,  p.  25. 

•  Flatbush  deacons'  accounts,  1, 13  ^.    It  is  assumed  that  his  contract  was  the  same  as  Clocq'a. 

'  Ibid,  i,  14  ^.  See  also  Flatbush  town  records,  IOC:  252,  259,  for  payments  made  by  the  church  masters 
from  the  rent  of  the  school  land. 
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these  two  pajnaients  of  exactly  50  guilders  each  from  the  church,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  his  term  of  service  extended  over  exactly 
two  years.  This  finds  corroboration  in  the  salary  payments  of  his 
successor. 

As  Molenaer's  term  was  closing  (Dec.  15, 1666),  the  church  masters 
paid  out  "for  jilastering  the  chinmey  in  the  school  and  the  covering 
11  gl.,  p.  10  st."*  As  this  house  was  built  only  three  years  before 
(see  p.  126),  it  may  excite  some  surprise  that  it  needed  covering  so 
soon.  The  use  ol  thatch  rather  than  shingles  is  probably  the  explana- 
tion. 

Molenaer's  successor  was  elan  Tibout,  whom  we  have  already  met  at 
Bergen  (p.  137)  and  in  New  Haerlem  (page  164)  and  shall  meet  several 
times  in  other  connections.  His  contract  is  the  first  one  found  at  Flat- 
bush  after  the  English  occupation.  Ilis  duties,  while  more  nicely  speci- 
fied than  were  those  of  Van  Giesen  and  Clocq,  are  almost  the  same.  He 
was  schoolmaster,  voorlezer,  voorsanger,  sexton,  and  court  messenger. 
Tuition  charges  were  f or  A,  B,  C,  and  spelling,  2  guilders  per  quarter ;  for 
reading  and  writing,  2  guilders,  and  for  both  togetlier,  2  guilders  and 
10  stivers.  His  salary  was  300  guilders,'  seawant,  in  grain,  together 
with  a  free  house,  garden,  and  house  lot  belonging  to  the  school.  The 
service  was  to  begin  on  December  25,  1666,  o.  s.,  and  last  for  one  year; 
though  it  was  in  fact  continued  for  about  four  years.  Interestingly 
enough  this  contract  was  signed  by  the  court  officials  only,  not  by 
the  consistory.*  What  makes  this  change  in  the  contracting  parties 
the  more  interesting  is  that  the  schoolmaster's  church  duties  are 
minutely  prescribed,  and  that  the  deacons  continued  all  diuing  his 
term  of  office  to  pay  the  50  guilders  annually  on  his  salary,  just  as 
had  been  done  when  theyVere  parties  to  the  contract.  The  regular 
salary  payments  made  by  the  deacons  and  churchmasters  of  50 
guilders  and  250  guilders,  respectively,*  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that 
Tibout  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  until  his  successor  came, 
November  1,  1670. 

The  successor  to  Tibout  was  Jacob  Joosten,  whom  we  have 
previously  seen  at  Kingston  (pp.  134-5).  His  contract  was  drawn 
up  on  August  8,  some  months  in  advance  of  the  commencement  of 
actual  service.  It  is  one  of  those  long  itemized  school  contracts 
which  seemed  to  delight  the  Dutch  sense  of  order  and  form. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  contracts  we  have,  as  it  gives 
many  minute  details.  Joosten,  as  contracting  master,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  consistory  and  the  town  court,  on  the  other^  were 
parties  to  the  contract.    There  are  12  articles,  fixing  among  other 

^  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  259. 
>  Some  t30  or  136  of  our  money. 
1  Flatbush  town  records,  105:  87-88. 

«  Flatbush  deacons'  aoooimts,  1, 15^,  I?'*  2^;  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  279;  Flatbush  churchmasters' 
aooounts,  pp.  4, 12. 
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things  the  school  hours,  the  religious  services  of  the  school,  the 
catechizing,  the  master's  duties  as  voorlezer,  as  Toorsanger,  as 
sexton,  and  as  messenger  of  the  church  and  court.  He  was  required 
by  the  sixth  article  '^  to  be  modest  in  his  demeanor  and  diligent  and 
patient  with  the  children;  also  always  calm  and  friendly  to  them." 
His  remuneration  came  from  several  sources:  For  providing  the 
bowl  of  water  at  baptisms  "  12st.  from  the  parents  or  the  witnesses/' 
for  inviting  to  funerals,  preparing  the  grave,  and  tolling  the  bell, 
"for  persons  16  years  old  or  upward,  12  gl.;  and  under,  8  gl./'  with 
more  if  he  went  out  of  the  town  to  extend  the  invitations.  As  court 
messenger  there  was  a  regular  schedule  of  charges.  ^  The  seventh 
item  fixed  the  tuition  charges:  "To  receive  in  payment  of  A.  B.  and 
spelling,  2  gl. ;  of  reading  and  writing  together,  2  gl.,  10  st. ;  for  evening 
school,  reading  and  writing,  3  gl.*'  He  was  "to  receive,  in  addition 
an  annual  salary  of  300  gl.  in  wampum,  or  grain,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
ferry;  in  addition  a  house  free  of  rent,  with  a  garden  and  use  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  school,  and  annually  from  each  farm  one  load  of 
manure  and  one  load  of  firewood  or  the  value  thereof,  and  next 
summer  a  new  and  proper  dwelling  house  on  the  school  lot."  The 
time  of  service  was  for  one  year  beginning  November  1,  1670.  "All 
done  in  the  meeting  of  constables  and  overseers  and  consistory  of  the 
town  of  Midwoud.''* 

Although  the  English  had  been  masters  of  New  Netherland  for 
six  years,  this  contract  shows  almost  identically  the  same  conditions 
as  were  found  in  the  Dutch  days.  In  certain  respects  more  nearly 
the  same  than  was  seen  in  Tibout's  contract  of  1666. 

The  promise  to  provide  "next  summer  a  new  and  proper  dwelling 
house  on  the  school  lot"  bore  fruit.  The  church  masters  contracted 
with  one  Auke  Jansz  to  build  "a  house  according  to  plan  thereof  and 
conditions  thereof  at  his  own  board  expense"  for  the  sum  of  600 
guilders.'  Either  the  old  schoolhouse  received  at  the  same  time  new 
roofing,  or  the  roof  for  the  new  house  had  not  been  included  in  Auke 
Jansz'  contract,  for  30  gilders  were  paid  out  for  this  purpose  with 
15  guilders  besides  to  the  hod  carrier.*  Either  the  work  on  the 
schoolhouse  progressed  slowly,  or  some  accident  befeU;  for  on  January 
30,  1672,  the  church  masters  spent  15  guilders  "for  one  half  barrell 
good  beer  for  setting  the  school  to  rights."*  The  Dutch,  as  well  as 
other  of  the  early  colonists,  performed  such  public  works  more 
wiUingly,  if  not  more  effectively,  with  the  aid  of  plenty  of  "good 
beer."  A  year  later  some  repairing  was  necessary,  for  there  were 
bought  "50  nails  for  the  schoolhouse"  at  15  stivers  and  the  roof 
again  needed  attention,  as  roofs  do.* 

1  Flatbush  town  records,  105: 207. 

s  Flatbush  church  masters'  records,  p.  14.  On  p.  19  of  the  same  this  was  called  the  ''schoolhouse." 

•  /Md.,p.  15. 

«  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  283.  •  Flatbush  church  masters'  records,  pp.  21, 22. 
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The  question  of  side  occupations  of  schoolmasters  was,  as  we  saw 
in  Chapter  II,  a  matter  of  some  concern  in  Holland.  In  America 
little  was  heard  of  the  question.  However,  one  of  the  items  in  the 
deacons'  accounts  seems  to  indicate  that  Master  Joosten  had  a  side 
occupation  somewhat  unusual.  Just  after  he  had  given  up  his 
position  in  Flatbush  the  deacons  bought  for  35  guilders  "that  Uttle 
brew  house  of  Jacob  Joosten  next  to  the  schoolhouse."  *  Ownership 
and  proxiriuty  to  his  dwelling  would  seem  to  substantiate  the  sugges- 
tion that  Joosten  added  to  his  income  by  brewing,  perhaps,  that  same 
"good  beer." 

How  Joosten  received  his  pay  as  schoolmaster  will  appear  from  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  church  masters'  report.  The  reader  will 
note  the  variant  spellings  of  proper  names. 

Year  1673,  credit- 
Jan  Burensen  has  delivered  to  Jackop  Joosten  19  schepels  peas gl.  76  -0 

also  delivered  to  Jackop  Yooeten  9  schepels  rye gl.  36  -0 

also  to  Yackop  Yoosten  2  schepels  wheat gl.  12  -0 

Van  Beren  has  also  delivered  to  Yacop  Yoosten  3  schepels  rye gl.  12  -0 " 

It  was  about  this  time  that  we  have  the  first  extant  census  of  Flat- 
bush.  In  1673  there  were  73  men  in  the  village;'  but  ''men''  here 
means  apparently  males  of  16  and  over.  Two  years  later  there  were 
54  heads  of  families.*  This  number  fell  the  next  y6ar  to  47;'  in  1683 
it  was  48,"  in  1698, 66,'  while  in  1706Hhere  were  52  landholders.  The 
total  population  can  only  be  estimated.  In  1738  there  was  a  white 
population  of  406  in  76  families,'  or  about  5J  persons  to  the  family. 
The  same  ratio  would  give  a  population  of  251  in  1676,  256  in  1683, 
and  352  in  1698 — a  relatively  fixed  population  for  a  village  in  a  new 
and  growing  country. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  VIII  how  certain  lands  were  set  aside 
during  the  Dutch  period  for  the  use  of  the  Flatbush  church  and  school. 
This  was  done  several  times  again  during  the  English  period.  In  1668 
there  was  a  division  of  the  Canaryse  Valley  into  eight  divisions  of  six 
lots  each.  One  lot  each  was  reserved  for  the  church,  school,  parson- 
age, and  town.^°  In  1701  there  was  a  similar  drawing,  where  the  school 
got  two  lots.**  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  distinction  between  church 
and  school  lots.  While  we  read  at  times  of  the  ''church  lots*'  and  the 
"school  lots,'*  as  if  they  were  separate,  quite  as  often  they  are  all 
included  together  under  the  head  of  ''church  lots, "  and  even  where  a 
distinction  of  term  is  made,  we  find  rent  from  both  going  to  the  school- 
master or  to  the  schoolhouse.^^    Both  were  equally  in  the  charge  of  the 

1  Flatbush  church  masters'  records,  p.  3S.  >  King's  County  conveyances,  liber  3,  p.  105. 

«  Flatbush  town  records,  100: 295.  •  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  iv,  120.    Besides  the  white pop- 

I  New  York  Col.  Doc.,  11,  fi96.  tUation  there  were  134  negroes. 

*  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  iv,  9711.  i«  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  141. 

»  JM.,  il,  2e0fl.  "  Ibid.,  100: 252  ff . 

0  /Mf .,  ii,  293-4.  u  /Mf.,  106: 81 ,  249, 252. 

f^/Ud.,iii,89. 
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churchmasters.  It  may  be  added  that  according  to  the  1706  assess- 
ment, the  church  lots  then  included  262  acres,  while  the  largest  single 
private  holding  was  159  acres,  the  median  holding  being  63.  In  1663, 
the  church  and  school  lands  were  rented  out  for  six  years  at  400 
guilders  the  first  years,  and  440  guilders  each  succeeding  year.*  In 
1668  and  1669  they  were  again  rented  out  at  about  the  same  rates.^ 
Apparently  this  was  the  somrce  of  the  schoolmaster's  salary. 

In  1676,  on  the  same  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  case  of  Joosten, 
"  constable  and  overseers  with  the  consent  of  the  people,"  engaged  Jan 
Gerritsz  Van  Marken  "  in  the  place  of  Jacob  Joosten.''  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  terms  was  that  Van  Marken  should  receive  no  wood  and 
manure,  but  should  "  receive  therefor  the  sum  of  one  hundred  guldens, 
making  the  entire  about  four  hundred  guldens  in  grain  at  seawant 
price."  The  service  was  to  commence  May  1,  1676,  and  last  "for 
the  time  of  one  year  or  longer,  as  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties."* 

Van  Marken  was  evidently  not  an  exemplary  character.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  expelled  from  Fort  Casimir  whither  he  had  gone  as  a 
merchant.*  He  went  thence  to  Beverwyck  and  bought  the  excise 
right.*  After  becoming  schoolmaster  at  Flatbush  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  paying  "more  attention  to  the  tavern  than  to  the  school."  • 
Finally,  a  quarrel  with  D?  Van  Zuuren  of  the  Flatbush  church  proved 
his  undoing.  The  domine,  being  for  no  sufficient  (apparent)  cause 
"most  irreverently  and  slanderously  abused  by  the  schoolmaster,"  he 
"called  together  our  consistory  and,  as  is  usual  here,  invited  the  mi^- 
istrates  to  meet  with  them."  These  "all  declared  that  they  had 
long  wished  for  some  opportunity  to  discharge  this  schoolmaster,"  ^ 
and  thereupon,  after  due  deliberation,  "the  honorable  consistory,  in 
the  presence  of  the  worthy  constable  and  overseers,"  decided  that  Van 
Marken  was  "unsuitable  and  unfit  to  have  charge  of  the  service  of 
churcli  or  school  in  any  Christian  congregation,"  and  accordingly 
discharged  him,  ordering  him  "  to  surrender  the  schoolhouse  and  all 
other  privileges"  of  his  office  "before  the  1st  of  May."  ■  The  school- 
master was  much  incensed  at  the  treatment  accorded  him  and  fought 
back;  "with  the  uttermost  shamelessness,  summoning  those  who 
had  condemned  his  conduct,  before  the  English  court  at  Gravesend 
*  *  *  accusing  them  of  perfidy  and  injustice.'  '•  D?  Zuuren's 
party  retaliated  with  threat  of  a  slander  suit.  In  fear,  however,  that 
the  Englisli  courts  might  abridge  the  rights  of  the  Dutch  church,  both 
sides  were  prevailed  upon  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  Van  Marken,  as  a 
result,  was  put  imder  bond  to  keep  the  peace;  but  he  forfeited  this  and 

1  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  pp.249, 252.  >  Flatbash  consistory  minutes,  p.  30. 

3  Ibid.,  105: 117-S.  '  I^etter  of  Dt  Van  Zuuren  to  the  claasia,  June  2S, 

«/Wd.,p.208.  1081.    Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  773  fl. 

*  Pearson,  First  Settlers  of  Albany,  p.  128.  >  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  30. 

B  Bergen,  Kings  County,  p.  345.  *  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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was  afterwards  "  imprisoned  for  his  overbearing  conduct."  *  He  did 
not  long  survive  the  contest,  dying  in  February  of  1683,  whether  of 
choler  or  of  excessive  indulgence  in  drink  is  not  stated.* 

Van  Marken's  salary  presents  a  problem.  His  contract,  as  we  saw, 
was  for  400  guilders  a  year.  But  the  account  show  that  the  deacons 
paid  him  on  January  29,  1677,  "for  his  year's  salary"  50  guilders. 
This  was  their  pro  rata  according  to  what  had  been  done  since  1660.' 
Besides  this  the  churchraasters  paid  him  the  same  year  500  guilders.* 
The  next  year,  the  deacons  (apparently)  nothing,  while  the  church- 
masters  again  paid  500  guilders;*  while  for  the  third  year  (1678)  he 
received  only  400  guilders  "for  one  yearns  salary."  •  The  only  explana- 
tion that  at  present  suggests  itself  is  this:  That  about  the  time  Van 
Marken  undertook  the  work,  Dom?  Polheihus,  the  aged  minister  at 
Flatbush,  became  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  work  and  shortly  there- 
after died.  It  was  practically  a  year  and  a  half  that  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor.'  During  this  time  Van  Marken,  as  voorlezer,  would 
almost  certainly  be  called  upon  to  take  chaise  of  the  church  services. 
As  this  coincided  with  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  his  school  service, 
we  can  easily  believe  that  the  extra  150  guilders  his  first  year  and  the 
extra  100  guilders  the  second  year  were  paid  him  for  this  extra  work. 

Tlie  relation  of  the  church  and  the  village  municipal  authorities  in  the 
control  of  the  village  school  has  all  the  while  been  an  inviting  problem. 
Van  Marken's  career  presents  several  most  interesting  phases.  Van 
Giesen  and  Clocq  were  each  engaged  by  the  *  'schout  and  schepens  with 
the  cooperation  of  minister  and  consistory."  *  Tibout's,  so  far  as  form 
went,  was  entirely  a  matter  of  the  court,  the  consistory  being  ignored.' 
Jacob  Joosten's  contract  was  arranged  in  '*a  meeting  of  constable 
and  overseers  and  consistorj^  of  the  town  of  Midwoud."*®  But  when 
Van  Marken  was  elected  in  place  of  Joosten,  it  was  by  the  ''constable 
and  overseers  with  the  consent  of  the  people."  **  The  consistory  again 
was  (apparently)  ignored,  though  probably  it  was  consulted,  if  not 
formally,  at  least  informally.  Wlien  now  D?  Zuuren  was  wisliing  to 
get  rid  of  Van  Marken,  he  faced  for  the  first  time  since  coming  to 
America  the  fact  of  the  joint  control  of  the  school  by  the  court  and 
consistory,  with  the. power  of  the  court  increasing.  He  seems  then 
to  have  protested  to  the  consistorj'  that  this  was  contrary  to  the 

»  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  780. 

•  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  174;  deacons'  accounts,  1,  57*. 

»  Flatbush  deacons'  accounts,  1, 101*,  101^,  102*,  102^,  13*,  14*,  15*,  n'",  22^,  28^,  32»,  33". 

*  Flatbush  churchmastera'  accounts,  pp.  36, 39. 
'/6W.,p.39. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  49.    After  the  50  guilders  paid  by  the  deacons  on  Jan.  29,  1677,  we  find  no  more  record  of 
their  paying  anything  on  the  schoolmaster's  salary  (until  1711  possibly). 

'  Eccl.  Rec.,  pp.  688,  699. 

I  Flatbush  town  records,  103:  24^,  145. 

•  Ibid.,  105:  87f. 
w  Ibid..  105:  207. 
"  Ibid.,  105:  208. 
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liberty  of  the  Dutch  church.    We  find  in  the  consistory  minutes 
(Feb.  16,  1680)  a  formal  paper  in  the  domine's  own  hand: 

Since  the  church  order  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  held  in  the  year  1618  Ac, 
enjoins  that  the  consistories  shall  have  control  over  the  schoolmasters,  as  is  seen  in 
article  21,'  the  minister  desired  earnestly  that  they  should  govern  themselves  thereby, 
«  «  «  r^]^Q  Dutch  congregation  ought  not  so  to  neglect  their  liberty.  But  in 
case  they  do  not  assert  themselves  he  protested  that  he  should  have  no  part  or  guilt 
in  these  things  or  their  complications.' 

When  a  month  later  (March  21)  Van  Marken  was  dismissed  from 
the  school  service  the  ^^  action  was  taken  in  the  church  assembly  of 
Midwoud  in  the  presence  of  the  honorable  magistrates,  constable,  and 
overseers;'*  and  similarly  the  resolution  dismissing  him  was  passed 
by  *  ^  the  honorable  consistory  in  the  presence  of  the  worthy  constable 
and  overseers."'  Van  Zuuren  in  writing  the  account  of  this  meeting 
to  the  classis  said,  *^I  therefore  called  together  our  consistory,  and 
as  is  usual  here,  invited  the  magistrates  to  meet  with  them.''^  It  is 
evident  from  all  this  that  Van  Zuuren  himself  was  accustomed  in  the 
Netherlands  to  seeing  the  consistory  control  exclusively  in  such  mat- 
ters.^ Further,  being  a  strong  fighter,  a  pronounced  churchman,  and 
being,  moreover,  ready  to  despise  American  customs,'  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  things  in  the  hands  of  his  consistory  as  far  as  possible/ 
This  decade  marks  the  height  of  the  power  of  the  consistory  in 
copartnership  with  the  court.  The  tendency  to  democracy  in 
America  was  yet  to  prove  too  strong  even  for  such  as  Dom^  Van 
Zuuren. 

On  the  1st  of  November  following  Van  Marken^s  dismissal  the  con- 
sistory and  magistrates  in  meeting  assembled  were  called  upon  to 
consider  'Hhat  since  the  position  of  voorlezer  and  schoolmaster  has 
now  been  vacant  for  more  tiian  half  a  year  and  no  one  has  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  this  service,  whether  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  increase  the  compensation  a  httle.*'  The  proposition  met 
with  approval,  and  the  salary  was  raised  from  350  to  400  gulden  of 
grain  at  seawant  value.  'Thereupon,  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month 
Jan  Thibald  [Tibout]  was  accepted  for  this  service."  This  is  the 
same  Jan  Tibout  who  had  previously  taught  at  Flatbush  (1667- 
1670).  Ilis  service  this  time  began  on  December  18,  1681."  The 
terms  of  contract  were  quite  similar  to  those  already  noticed  in  the 
case  of  Jacob  Joosten.     In  particular,  wliile  the  contract  was  signed 

» For  this  article,  see  Eccl.  Kec..  p.  4220. 

*  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  16. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  30.    The  words  are  Van  Zuuren's  own;  italics,  the  writer's. 

*  Eccl.  Rec,  p.  774. 

*  See  pp.  23  tl,  where  it  Is  shown  that  such  was  not  universal  and  probably  not  feneral  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

■  See  his  letters  to  the  classis,  Eocl.  Rec.,  pp.  699-840,  pauim. 

'  We  shall  later  see  (p.  194  n)  a  similar  position  taken  by  Dom?  Van  Zuuren  on  the  election  of  church- 
masters  by  the  town. 

*  Flatbush  oonsistory  minutes,  p.  39.    This  statement  of  the  site  of  the  former  salaryis  irreooncilabia 
with  the  kndwn  facts.    It  Is  possible  that  this  action  merely  rescinds  a  proposed  redaction. 
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by  both  consistory  and  court,  the  latter  under  the  former,  Van 
Zuuren's  previous  phraseology  is  used:  **Done  in  our  assembly  of 
Midwoud  in  the  presence  of  the  honorable  constable  and  overseers."* 
His  school  calendar,  however,  introduced  several  features  not  hereto- 
fore seen  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  schools.  Item  4  of  the  contract 
presents  them,  reading  as  follows: 

He  shall  be  bound  to  hold  school  nine  months  in  succession,  from  September  to  Jime, 
in  case  16  children  come  to  the  school.  He  must  be  present  in  person  and  instruct 
the  children  and  keep  them  in  order.  So  far  as  the  three  summer  months  are  con- 
cerned, he  shall  be  excused  from  keeping  school  himself,  if  the  number  of  school 
children  does  not  reach  twenty,  in  which  case  his  wife  may  ke<)p  the  school.  Also  in 
the  event  that  ten  children  come  or  less  than  ten,  these  shall  make  up  the  school 
money  nevertheless  to  ten.' 

This  is  the  first  reference  to  school  keeping  by  a  woman  found  so 
far  in  our  study  among  the  American  Dutch.'  The  bearing  of  these 
figures  on  the  question  of  the  customary  attendance  at  the  Flatbush 
school  is  quite  interesting.  Apparently  we  are  to  judge  that  during 
the  major  portion  of  the  year  above  16  might  be  expected,  while  in 
the  summer  the  attendance  might  fall  even  below  10,  and  probably 
would  not  go  above  20.  The  division  of  the  year  into  these  two 
parts  seems  to  anticipate  the  present  American  custom,  though  not 
till  long  afterwards  did  our  summer  vacation  become  established. 

Jan  Tibout  proved  no  more  acceptable  than  had  Van  Marken. 
Before  the  first  half  year  was  quite  passed  (June  16)  a  meeting  of 
the  consistory  was  called  ^'to  ascertain  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
rumors  which  have  been  spread  abroad  for  some  time  past  concern- 
ing the  deportment  of  our  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Jan  Thibaud."  The 
women  ''concerning  whom  the  said  schoohnaster  is  said  to  have 
behaved  himself  unseemly"  were  invited  to  testify.*  They  severally 
accused  him  of  ''very  scandalous  and  entirely  indecent  deeds,  viz, 
that  Jan  Thibaud  had  approached  them  with  dishonorable  words 
and  acts  and  that  they  in  self  defense  had  pursued  him  with  blows," 
He,  in  his  turn,  attempted  a  denial,  but  his  admissions  and  explana- 
tions only  served  to  fasten  his  guilt  upon  him.  The  authorities  were 
disposed  to  treat  him  with  consideration,  and  gave  him  "one  month 
to  investigate  his  case  and  search  his  heart  to  find  out  the  truth,  and 
to  give  God  the  praise."  In  the  meantime,  by  unanimous  vote  of 
court  and  consistory,  he  was  '  'suspended  from  service  in  the  church 
and  deprived  of  the  participation  in  our  Lord's  holy  supper." 
Whether  this  carried  with  it  suspension  from  the  school  service  is  not 
clear;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  month  (July  30),  nothing  more 
being  brought  forward  in  his  behalf,  "it  was  decided  to  remove  liim 

1  Flatbtuh  consistory  minutes,  p.  41.    The  actual  handwriting  la  Van  Zuuren's ;  the  italics  again  the 
writer's. 

>  im.,  p.  40. 

a  A  similar  referenoe  at  the  Now  Lotts  of  slightly  earlier  date  will  be  prossnted  on  p.  187. 
*  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  pp.  6311. 
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at  once  from  his  school  and  church  service,  and  he  was  enjoined  to 
prepare  himself  at  once  to  put  his  affairs  in  order  and  to  leave  his 
house  at  an  early  date."*  There  can  be  no  question  that  Tibout 
deserved  to  be  dismissed.  By  his  own  confession  he  was  grossly 
obscene  in  addressing  the  women,  and  was  besides  too  intoxicated  at 
times  to  know  what  he  was  doing  or  saying.  By  the  explicit  testi- 
mony of  several  women  he  had  made  most  improper  advances  upon 
their  persons,  and  according  to  one  he  had  been  in  her  presence 
inexpressibly  indecent.' 

Tibout*s  successor  was  Johannes  van  Ekelen,  of  Albany,  the  term 
of  service  beginning  October  1,  1682.  It  is  liis  contract  that  has 
been  so  widely  published.*  By  this  time  the  schoolmaster  was  no 
longer  court  messenger,  but  instead  was  usually  town  clerk.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  matter  of  the  school  contract.  Van  Ekelen  was 
to  be  voorlezer,  voorsanger,  and  sexton.  The  provision  for  dividing 
the  school  year  into  two  parts,  wliich  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Tibout, 
was  repeated.  It  was  stipulated  that  when  the  minister  preached 
elsewhere  than  at  Flatbush  the  master  must  "read  twice  before  the 
congregation,  from  the  book  commonly  used  for  the  purpose."  "The 
children  as  usual  shall  recite  their  questions  and  answers  out  of  the 
catechism  on  Sunday"  "before  afternoon  service."  Tuition  fees 
were  exacted  "  from  those  who  attended  the  day  school  for  a  speller 
or  reader,  tliree  guilders  a  quarter,  and  for  a  writer,  four  guilders. 
From  those  who  attended  evening  school,  for  a  speller  or  reader,  four 
guilders,  and  for  a  writer,  six  guilders  shall  be  given."  For  baptisms 
and  funerals  the  charges  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Joosten. 
"In  addition  to  the  above,  liis  salary  shall  consist  of  four  hundred 
guilders,  in  grain,  valued  in  seawant,  to  be  delivered  at  Brooklyn 
Ferry  *  *  *  with  the  dwelling  house,  bam,  pasture  lot,  and 
meadows  to  the  school  appertaining."*  This  is  substantially  the 
same  salary  as  Van  Markcn  and  Tibout  received. 

The  rclationsliip  between  court  and  consistory  is  the  same  as  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  Tibout.  The  contract  which  was  written 
by  Van  Zuuren  was  "  agreed  upon  in  the  consistory  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  honorable  constable  and  overseers."  The  preamble  states 
that  the  master  was  "called  and  accepted  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  honorable  magistrates."  It  is  evident  that  Van  Zuuren 
was  trying  to  minimize  tlie  part  played  by  the  court,  wliile  the 
members  of  this,  on  tlieir  part,  were  not  willing  to  give  up  active 
participation  in  the  control. 

1  Flatbush  oonMstory  minutes,  pp.  53  ff. 

s  See  p.  1G4,  where  the  consistory  removed  the  ecclesiastical  oenmire  from  Tibout. 

>The  original  la  In  the  Flatbush  oonaistory  minutes,  pp.  57->59.  It  was  first  publiahed  in  tnnalation 
by  Strong  (^op  eit,,  p.  110  ff),  and  may  l>e  seen  in  Pratt  (op.  eit,  p.  65  ff)  and  in  Dexter  (op  d<.,  p.  581  ff). 

*  The  rate  (^vcming  wampum  at  this  time  was  about  Ave  to  one.  This  400  guilders  wampam  would 
then  be  al)out  SO  guil'Iers  Hollanin,  or  $32  (Eocl.  Rec.,  702).  It  would  be,  in  grain,  50  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  75  bushels  of  rye.  Peas  were  valued  at  the  same  rate  as  rye.~Uiker,  New  Harlem,  p.  372,  Fkitbush 
town  records,  106:  285. 
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Van  Ekelen's  contract  was  at  first  for  only  seven  months,  and 
accordingly  was  due  to  expire  on  May  1,  1683.  Before  that  time 
"it  was  decided  to  renew  the  contract  with  the  aforesaid  Van  Eck- 
kelen/'  but  with  certain  expressed  conditions.  "In  particular,  that 
regarding  the  school  service  he  shotdd  regulate  himself  according  to 
the  articles  of  his  predecessor,  Jan  Thibaud,  especially  in  accordance 
with  the  fourth  article,  which  treats  of  the  time  of  holding  school." 
It  is  interesting  that  Van  Ekelen  at  this  time  had  no  wife  to  whom 
he  could  entrust  the  summer  school  if  the  attendance  should  be  less 
than  20.*  Are  we  to  infer  that  so  small  an  attendance  was  improb- 
able ?  The  emoluments  of  the  master,  except  the  fixed  salary,  were 
increased.  The  burial  fees  were  practically  doubled,  and  the  tuition 
fees  for  the  day  school  were  advanced  to  equal  those  of  the  night 
school:  "For  a  reader  or  speller,  4  guilders  per  quarter,  and  for  a 
writer,  6  guilders." ' 

Johannes  van  Ekelen,  thus  established  as  schoolmaster  in  1682, 
continued  for  some  years  in  the  service.  During  the  Lcisler  rebel- 
lion the  Dutch  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  were  much  disturbed. 
"The  furor  of  the  common  people,"  says  D?  Varick,  of  the  Flatbush 
Church,  "ran  very  high,  so  that  everybody  who  did  not  escape  was 
taken  by  the  tliroat,  or  on  feigned  pretexts  tlirown  into  prison.  I 
was  imprisoned  and  declared  guilty  of  liigh  treason." '  Schoolmas- 
ter Johannes  van  Ekelen  was  a  leader  in  tliis  uprising.  When  order 
was  restored  and  D?  Varick  released,  he  felt  that  Van  Ekelen  must 
be  dismissed.  In  a  complaint  made  to  Gov.  Ingoldsby  D?  Varick 
says: 

That  in  the  late  Rebellion  Joannes  Van  Ecklen,  the  then  clerk  and  schoolmaster 
of  Flatbush  hath  always  bin  a  very  great  zealot  for  the  faction  of  Leisler,  *  *  * 
especially  the  afore'sd  Joanes  Van  Ekelen  hath  bin  always  opposing  the  minister 
and  church  councel  *  *  ♦  publicly  defaming  the  afores'd  minister,  setting  the 
common  people  against  him,  offering  his  service  to  drag  him  out  of  his  house  by 
violence  to  a  pretended  court.  *  *  *  Upon  these  considerations  and  others  too 
long  to  rehearse,  besides  other  complaints  as  to  his  service  in  the  afors'd  ofTice,  the 
i  church  councel  did  dismiss  the  afore'd  Joanes  Van  Ekelen  and  did  forbid  him  more 

to  officiate,  but  choose  in  his  place  one  Joannes  Schenck  a  fitter  person  and  well 
affected  to  the  present  government. 

But  "s**  Joanes  Van  Ekelen"  did  not  mean  to  let  the  action  of  the 
^  minister  and  "church  councel"  stop  him  from  tcacliing.     On  the 

contrary,  he  "clandestinely  without  any  of  their  knowledge  procured 
.  a  license"  from  the  provincial  governor;  and  "in  defyanco  of  their 

chiu'ch  and  accustomed  priviledges,"  he  again  set  up  school.     Where- 
fore, continues  the  domine  and  his  elder,  "since  it  hath  not  bin 
accustomed  to  have  two  schoolmasters  in  that  small  town  heretofore 
I  y'  petitioners  humbly  pray  y'  honor  that  s**  Joanes  Van  Ekelen  may 

•  1  He  was  married  on  Sept.  3  following  this  contract.— FlatbUBh  coDnlstory  minutes,  p.  115. 


c 


*  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  61. 


^  <  Letter  to  the  claasis,  Apr.  9, 1693.    £ccl.  Rec.,  p.  1048  ff. 
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be  forbid  farther  to  teach  school  in  Flatbush  and  that  y'  honour  would 
please  to  authorize  Joanes  Schenck  to  be  the  only  schoolmaster 
there.'' ' 

Whether  it  was  the  concluding  prayer  "for  y'  hon'rs  health  and 
happiness,"  or  the  loyalty  of  the  petitioners,  or  the  necessity  of 
restoring  order  that  availed  with  the  governor,  does  not  now  appear; 
but  on  September  26,  1691,  it  was  ordered  that  "s**  Schenck  be 
admitted  the  only  schoolmaster  of  Flatbush  any  former  ord'r  or 
warrant  to  any  oy*"  [other]  person  whatsoever  notwithstanding."' 

Van  Ekelen's  party,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  yield.  Being  in 
the  numerical  majority,  they  took  the  matter  to  the  town  meeting  and 
had  Auke  Jans  and  Englebert  Lott  appointed  a  committee  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  town  in  the  matter.  This  committee,  being 
specifically  instructed  to  choose  a  schoolmaster,  selected,  of  course, 
Johannes  Van  Ekelen.  Thus  the  village  had  two  masters,  one  chosen 
by  the  consistory  and  authorized  by  the  governor;  the  other  chosen 
by  the  town  and  accordingly  representative  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Van  Ekelen  had  retained  the  key  of  the  schoolhouse,  and 
this  gave  him  an  advantage.  Justice  Joseph  Hegeman,  who  had 
from  the  first  sided  with  D?Varick  against  the  Leislerians,  issued  a 
warrant  to  the  constable  directing  him  to  get  the  key  from  Van 
Ekelen.  Wlien  the  constable  went  to  deliver  the  warrant,  others 
accompanied,  including  Jan  Jansen  van  Ditmarse,  a  strong  Van 
Ekelen  partisan.  Van  Ekelen  upon  reading  the  warrant,  "delivered 
the  key  upon  the  table,  whereupon  John  Jolmson  van  Ditmarae  tooke 
up  the  key  &  askt  if  that  was  not  the  key  of  the  school,  and  was 
answered  yes,  then  he  said  he  would  keep  it  for  the  people;"*  which 
he  did. 

Justice  Hegemen  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  fashion.  "John 
Johnson  van  Ditmarse"  was  clearly  guilty  of  "contempt  of  their 
Maj"®*  authority,"  and  was  accordingly  haled  before  the  court  of 
sessions  (12  March  1692)  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Upon  being 
examined,  he  acknowledged  that  "he  took  away  the  key  of  y*  school- 
house  of  Flatbush  from  the  table  and  that  he  still  had  it  and  that  he 
was  advized  to  doe  (so)  by  Ouchy  Johnson  (Auke  Jans),  &  Englebert 
Lott  and  the  people,  and  the  said  Ouchy  and  Englebert  would  Justify 
his  doing  of  it  being  for  the  privilege  of  the  people."^  When  "the 
said  Ouchy  and  Englebert "  were  examined,  they  told  of  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  people  "to  choose  a  schoolmaster,"  complained  that 
"the  minister  and  Justice  did  w'  (what)  they  pleased  i^gainst  the 
privileges  of  the  town"  and  that  "there  was  another  school  M"".  put 
upon  them  by  the  Command""  in  Chief  and  Coimcil."  The  court 
having  heard  tliem  bound  them  over  to  answer  to  the  next  session 

1  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  xxxvill,  4  (quoted  In  Pratt,  op.  cU.,  p.  72'-3.) 

«  Coimcil  Minutes,  vi,  55  (quoted  in  Pratt,  op.  cti.,  p.  74.) 

>  Minutes  of  tbe  court  of  senions.    Kings  County  court  and  roa4nQQCdS|lt9-6*  .— 
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under  a  bond  of  £100.  At  the  next  session  Van  Ditmarse  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined.  The  case  against  the  others  was  continued 
several  times,  but  finally  coming  to  trial,  both  men  were  found  guilty 
(1693  May  9)  and  fined.^ 

This  contest  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the  Flatbush  school. 
Although  the  minister  and  church  were  victorious  in  the  immediate 
issue,  the  victory  was  deariy  bought.  The  spirit  of  democracy  which 
apparently  had  already  set  in  before  D?  Van  Zuuren's  time  could  not 
be  permanently  suppressed.  Whatever  else  may  be  true  of  Leisler's 
"rebellion,"  on  Long  Island  it  was  largely  an  uprising  of  the  people 
against  the  more  centralized  management  of  public  affairs  which 
had  previously  prevailed.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  incomplete 
records,  the  participation  of  minister  and  consistory  in  the  school 
decreased  sensibly  from  this  time  imtil  the  Revolution.  The  town 
meeting,  "the  people,"  took  over  increasingly  the  direct  management 
of  all  public  affairs,  pushing  court  and  consistory  alike  aside. 

The  service  of  Johannes  Schenck  so  elected  is  given  exactly  in  the 
records.  The  Flatbush  churchmasters'  accoimts  contain  records  of 
annual  salaries  of  400  florins  paid  to  Schenck  for  each  of  the  years 
from  1691  to  1694  inclusive.^  On  April  2  of  the  last-named  year 
he  is  paid  besides  '*for  a  month's  salary"  36  florins  6  stivers.' 
Following  this,  Schenck's  name  appears  no  more  for  six  years.  We 
conclude  accordingly  that  his  first  term  ends  about  the  2d  of  April, 
1694.* 

Whether  Schenck  gave  up  his  position  voluntarily  or  whether  the 
Van  Ekelen  party  had  by  this  time  returned  to  power  can  not  now 
be  said;  but  the  succeeding  schoolmaster  was  none  other  than 
Johannes  van  Ekelen  himself.  The  churchmasters'  records  show 
that  he  was  paid  annually  400  guilders  for  church  service  from 
August  1,  1694,  to  December  27,  1699.*  The  size  of  the  salary 
taken  in  connection  with  all  the  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  "church  service"  is  the  customary  combination  of  voorlezer- 
voorsanger-schoolmaster  duties  we  have  all  the  while  found  in  the 
Dutch  villages.  The  deacons'  accounts  contain  the  following  item 
under  date  of  December,  1699:  *'For  a  shroud,  Johannes  V.  Ekelen, 
6  gl."  •  Similarly  the  churchmasters'  account  gives,  under  December 
27,  1699,  the  following:     ''Paid  to  Tryntie  Van  Ekelen  for  nine 

1  Hizrates  of  the  ooart  of  seflBlons.    Kings  County  oonrt  and  roads  reoords,  pp.  8, 15, 17. 

s  Op.  eit.,  pp.  121, 129, 134. 

s/Nd.,  p.  134. 

« It  Is  stated  (P.  L.  Schenck,  Memoirs  of  Johaimes  Schenck,  p.  3)  that  Schenck  taught  In  New  York 
City  during  the  period  1G9&-1700.  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  1608  granted  the  rights  of  a  freeman  in  New  York 
City  with  privilege  of  keeping  school  (N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1885:  71),  and  he  had  a  son  baptised  in  the 
church  there  on  Jan.  31, 1607,  and  on  March  20, 1608,  he  was  witness  to  a  baptism  there  (N.  Y.  Qen.  and 
Bio.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  242,  250). 

*  Loc.  eit.,  pp.  137, 147, 149, 150.    The  first  of  these  references  is  a  little  doubtftil. 

•  Loe.  dr,  1, 107^. 

SSSll'— 12 12 
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months'  salary,  300  guilders.''*  Evidently,  Van  Ekelen  had  died 
during  the  last  year  of  service.  The  salary  payments  for  1695,  1696, 
and  1697  had  each  read  ''for  a  year's  salary  ending  August  1st." 
That  for  1698  had  simply  been  silent  as  to  when  the  year  ended. 
Each  of  these  payments  was  for  400  guilders.  Nine  months,  counting 
from  August  1,  1698,  would  bring  us  to  May  1,  as  the  time  of  his 
death.  Whether  to  accept  this  reckoning  or  to  accept  the  repeated 
Decembers  of  the  two  quotations  as  the  proper  date  we  seem  now  to 
have  no  way  of  deciding. 

When  Van  Ekelen  died,  Mr.  Johannes  Schenck  was  recalled.  The 
first  payment  in  the  records  is  of  date  April  18,  1700.  His  salary 
was  436  guilders  a  year.^  How  this  odd-looking  aniount  came  to 
be  fixed  does  not  appear.  Payments  of  salary  are  made  to  Schenck 
at  intervals  until  May  3,  1711,'  after  which  his  name  no  more  appears 
in  the  records.  The  following  town  meeting  minute  belongs  appar^ 
ently  here: 

The  people 'of  Midwoud  assembled  together  by  a  warrant  from  Justice  Polhemua 
upon  a  petition  of  the  consistory  to  choose  two  men  to  call  a  school  master — 
Vote  for  the  two  men  to  call  a  schoolmaster: 

JanComeliec lllIlUllllll  [13] 

Rych  Hendrickse 111111  [6] 

Comelis  Cornel 1111111111  [10] 

Jacob  Hendrickse Ill 

Philippus  Nagel 11111111  [8] 

Johannes  Synions 1 

Mr.  Peter  Stirker 1111  [4] 

Daniel  Remse 1 

Jan  Cornells 

Comelis  Cornell 


'  [being  chosen.* 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  parties  engaged  in  securing  a 
new  master.  The  consistory,  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  peti- 
tioned for  a  town  meeting;  the  justice  of  the  peace  approved;  the 
town  in  public  meeting  selected  a  committee,  and  this  in  turn  called 
the  schoolmaster.  The  struggle  of  the  people  over  Van  Ekelen  seems 
to  have  fixed  the  authority  of  choosing  a  master  within  the  town 
meeting. 

Who  was  chosen  schoolmaster  to  succeed  Schenck  does  not  appear. 
Strong  says  it  was  Jan  Gancel.*  But  the  first  reference  to  Gancel 
in  any  of  the  records  is  of  date  March  28,  1715,  leaving  thus  a  break 
of  about  four  years.  It  may  be  questioned  if  any  one  was  eflFectively 
called.  Three  suggestions,  however,  may  be  made  for  filling  this  gap, 
Jan  Suydam,  Isaac  Selover,  and  Daniel  Martineau.  The  first  of 
these  got  an  annual  salary  of  90  guilders  for  "  church  service"  paid  by 

1  Loe,  cU.,  p.  150.  «  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  104.    This  mlnato 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  154, 158, 160.  may  possibly  be  of  a  later  date, 

«  /Nd.,  p.  168.  ft  Op,  eU„  p.  109. 
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the  churchmasteTS  for  a  period  extending  from  July  23,  1711,  to 
March  28,  1715.'  Except  for  the  small  salary  one  would  natundly 
say  that  he  filled  the  interim  between  Schenck  and  Gancel.  Isaac 
Selover,  however,  received  from  the  deacons  as  voorlezer  an  annual 
salary  of  (apparently)  120  guilders  for  the  same  four  years.*  Again, 
if  the  salary  were  larger  and  if  one  knew  nothing  of  the  other  pay- 
ments to  Jan  Suydam,  one  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Isaac 
Selover  filled  the  interim  in  question.  That  he  had  previously  taught 
at  Flatlands  (see  page  208)  would  help  one  to  accept  tliis.  As  for 
Martineau,  no  one  paid  him  a  salary,  so  far  as  is  known;  but  the  fol- 
lowing court  minute  seems  to  show  that  he  actually  taught  in  Flat- 
bush  in  1711: 

Court  of  Bessions  held  at  fflatbnsh,  8  May,  1711 .  M'  Daniel  Martineau  has  requested 
of  the  Court  that  he  may  have  the  liberty  of  keeping  school  in  the  county  hall  in  the 
outermost  room  for  the  Education  dc  Instruction  of  Children;  granted;  with  this 
proviso  that  any  time  the  Justices  sheriff  or  supervisors  have  the  privilege  of  s^  county 
house  upon  any  publique  business.^ 

That  Martineau  had  already  taught  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
New  Lotts  (see  page  189),  that  he  arranged  thus  to  teach  in  Flat- 
bush  in  1711,  and  that  he  was  in  Flatbush  continuously  until  1715* 
would  make  it  easy  to  suppose  that  he  filled  the  interim  imder 
discussion. 

The  explanation  of  the  two  voorlezers  is  evidently  found  in  the 
fact  that  during  these  years  the  church  was  rent  in  twain,  one  party 
including  the  old  consistory,  favored  D?  Antonides  for  minister; 
the  other,  which  had  the  town  meeting  on  its  side  (and  consequently 
the  churchmasters)  favored  D?  Freeman.*  The  deacons  and  church- 
masters  with  their  respective  funds  were,  accordingly,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  controversy;  and  each  party  chose  its  own  voorlezer. 
Whether  either  or  neither  or  both  taught  school  can  not  be  decided 
with  the  information  at  hand.  From  the  fact  that  neither  Suydam 
nor  Selover  is  given  the  title  of  "Mf"  in  the  records,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  either  had  a  school.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  easier 
to  understand  that  Martineau  should  set  up  as  a  private  master  in 
the  courthouse,  and  depend  solely  on  tuition  fees  for  his  salary. 

The  breach  was  healed  at  the  close  of  1714.®  Selover  then  with- 
drew, and  Suydam  was  accordingly  made  voorlezer  of  the  united 
church  at  a  salary  of  160  guilders,  which  position  he  held  for  the  next 
four  years.^ 

I  Flatbosh  churchmasters'  accounts,  pp.  109, 171. 172, 173.    The  first  reference  sajrs  "far  a  year's  aerrioe" 
in  Midwoud.    The  last  says  "for  nine  months'  church  service"  as  if  the  term  ended  on  Mar.  28. 

*  Flatbush  deacons'  accounts,  ll^fiB,  3B,  4B,  5B. 
s  Kings  County  court  and  road  records,  i,  165. 

*  Flatbush  churchmasters'  accounts,  pp.  166-176,  psMlm. 

*  Eod.  Rec.,  pp.  1038  IS.,  1973  fT. 

*  Eccl.  Reo.,  p.  2083  ft.    Flatbush  town  records,  106:   106, 103. 

'  Flatbush  churchmastets'  aoooonts,  p.  176;  deacons'  aooocmts,  ii,  9B,  lOB. 
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This  factional  fight  within  the  church  had  the  effect  of  causing  the 
village  to  change  the  schoolmaster's  salary  and  the  manner  of  paying 
it.  In  the  beginning  the  deacons  had  paid  a  portion  of  the  master's 
salary  out  of  the  weekly  church  collection  account,  although  this  was 
primarily  for  the  poor.  The  remainder  came  from  the  regular  funds 
of  the  village  municipal  authorities.  When  the  school  and  church 
lands  came  to  bring  in  sufficient  income,  this  second  part  of  the  school- 
master's salary  was  paid  from  the  rents  through  the  churchmasters; 
but  the  deacons  continued  to  pay  50  guilders  annually  from  their 
funds.  This  continued  until  1678;  after  which  the  churchmasters 
paid  the  whole  amount.  The  contracts  specified  the  several  duties  of 
the  person  paid  as  schoolmaster,  as  sexton,  as  voorlezer,  as  voor- 
Sanger,  as  errand  man  for  the  consistory,  and  as  grave-digger,^  but 
the  salary  (i.  e.,  exclusive  of  the  fees  incident)  was  not  apportioned 
out  among  these  several  duties.  Indeed,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
anyone  concerned  could  have  distinguished  exactly  where  one  set  of 
duties  ended  and  another  began.  The  payment  of  one  salary  for  all 
the  combined  duties  continued  until  this  factional  disturbance  arose 
and  showed  the  people  by  actual  experience  what  ** church  service" 
was  when  separated  from  the  ''school  service. ''  The  customs  of  their 
English  neighbors  doubtless  had  its  effect  too.  It  accordingly  appears 
that  from  1716  to  the  end  of  the  period  the  deacons  paid  to  the  voor- 
lezer and  voorsanger  for  ''church  services''  a  fixed  salary  of  160 
guilders,  or  (after  1725)  its  equivalent,  £4  currency,  equal  to  about 
10  or  12  dollars.  The  churchmasters  likewise  in  1715  began  a  rule 
which  they  also  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  simply  fur- 
nishing the  schoolmaster  with  the  schoolhouse  (which  was  also  his 
dwelling),  the  school  lot  of  some  8  acres,'  some  wood  land,  and  a 
meadow.  Originally  a  pasture  had  gone  along  with  the  other  school 
lands,  but  when,  after  the  reconcihation,  the  ministers  of  both  factions 
were  retained,  tliis  pasture  land  (so  we  may  believe)  was  taken  from 
the  schoolmaster  and  given  to  one  of  the  ministers.  And  the  church- 
masters by  way  of  recompense  paid  the  schoolmaster  annually  the 
sum  of  120  guilders,  or  (after  1725)  £3  for  pasturage,  the  amount  being 
unchanged  until  1762  (apparently)  when  it  was  raised  to  £4.  In  1771 , 
it  was  further  raised  to  £4  and  8  slullings.' 

The  schoolmaster  might  be  appointed  voorlezer  and  voorsanger  and 
so  receive  the  160  guilders  "church  service,"  or  he  might  not,  accord- 
ing to  conditions  easUy  surmised,  but  not  stated  to  us  in  the  records. 
From  1715  to  1719  the  schoolmaster  did  not  receive  the  salaiy  from 
the  deacons.  From  1719  to  1755  and  possibly  to  1758,  he  acted  as 
voorlezer,  etc.,  and  accordingly  received  this  salary.     From  1758  to 

1 CL  Jan  Tiboat's  oontract  of  1681. 

a  Doc  Hist  of  N.  Y.,  iil,  113. 

•  Fktbosli  chan^imastera'  aooounts,  pp.  174, 189,  ao2, 206, 230, 230, 258, 280, 286, 306, 300,  312. 
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1773  one  other  than  the  schoolmaster  was  voorlezer;  after  which  time 
the  positions  were  again  united  in  the  same  man.^ 

Jan  Oancel  is  the  first  schoobnaster  after  the  factional  division 
within  the  town  of  1711-1715.  Strong,  indeed,  assigns  Oancel  to  this 
period  as  well,  saying  that  his  term  extended  from  1711  to  1715;*  but 
no  evidence  whatever  has  appeared  to  support  the  contention  so  far 
as  the  period  of  1711-1715  is  concerned.  The  first  reference  found  in 
the  records  is  dated  March  28,  1715,  when  the  churchmasters  paid 
"60  guilders  for  pasturage  for  M'.  Genseling's  cattle.*"  A  similar 
payment  on  January  18,  1716,  of  **60  guilders  for  half  of  the  pastur- 
age of  M''.  Genseling's  cattle,^"  fixes  the  annual  payment  made  for 
this  purpose  at  the  figures  stated  in  the  discussion  made  above,  and 
probably  fixes  the  beginning  of  GanceFs  term  of  service  as  close  to 
January  18, 1715.  The  vm  of  the  title  "M'. ''  and  the  120  guilders  a 
year  for  pasturage  make  it  practicaUy  certain  that  Jan  Gancel  was 
m  fact  schoolmSer  for  a  term  be^nning  in  1715.  The  end  of 
Gaif eel's  service  is  pretty  well  fixed  by  the  fact  that  on  April  1,  1718, 
a  town  meeting  met  to  choose  two  men  '^  to  call  a  schoolmaster  and  to 
make  terms  with  him  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  town  according  to 
their  best  j  udgment .* "  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  before  the  transfer  was  actually  made;  for  the  church- 
masters  show  on  November  5th  that  they  paid  5  guilders  and  5  stivers 
"to  M'.  Gancel  for  the  writing  of  the  contract  of  the  schoolmaster.*" 
It  is  probably  no  accident  that  the  consistory  is  not  mentioned  even 
in  the  calling  of  the  town  meeting  to  select  the  committee  for  securing 
a  schoolmaster.  The  separation  of  function  seems  now  complete 
between  the  consistory  and  the  town  authorities  in  the  control  of  the 
school.  Everything  points  to  more  direct  management  of  affairs  by 
the  people  themselves  in  town  meetings  a  marked  change  truly  from 
the  New  Netherland  days. 

Adriaen  liegeman,  second  of  the  name  in  Flatbush,  was  Gancel's 
successor.  His  precise  contract  is  not  known.  That  he  served  under 
the  same  conditions  as  Gancel  is  wholly  probable.  The  first  salary 
payment  to  him  noted  in  the  records  was  on  April  27,  1719,  when 
there  was  '*paid  to  Adriaen  the  schoolmaster  for  pasturage  for  his 
cattle  120  guilders."  The  next  item  gives  the  rest  of  his  ntoie  and 
indicates  an  auxiliary  occupation:  '*also  paid  to  A.  Hegeman  for 
writing  in  the  town  meeting  15  :0  :0."'  Tho  deacons  also  con- 
tracted with  Hegeman  for  the  ''church  service,"  paying  him  160 

I  These  statements  wlU  be  Justified  in  the  subaequent  detailed  study  of  the  several  masters. 

>  Flatbush  churchmasters'  accounts,  p.  109. 

>  Op.  cU.,  p.  173. 

4  Ibid. ,  p.  174.  The  wrong  spelling  of  the  name  is  but  an  instance  of  what  one  finds  all  through  the  records, 
ft  Flatbush  town  records,  100: 136. 
•  Op,  eU,,  p.  187. 

>  FlBtbuSh  cfauxohBiaster'9  veoocds,  p.  180.    This  15  guilders  would  be  about  11.20  of  our  money. 
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guilders  annually.^  Occasionally,  the  payment  is  made  to  the 
Yoorlezer;'  showing  his  title  in  church  circles.  During  Hegeman's 
long  career,  in  about  1725,  the  use  of  the  Dutch  money,  guilders  and 
stivers,  finally  gave  way  in  the  records  to  the  English  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  ratio  at  the  last  was  40  guilders  to  the 
pound.*  The  pound  here  used  was  the  New  York  colonial  currency, 
worth  at  that  time  about  S3  of  present  American  currency,^  The 
ratio  of  '^seawant"  to  '^solid"  money  had  been  about  the  same  since 
1679,  when  D?  Van  Zuuren  fought  so  vigorously  over  the  relation  of 
the  ratio  to  his  salary.' 

Hegeman  remained  probably  until  1741,  some  23  years  in  all,  much 
the  longest  continuous  term  of  service  found  at  Flatbush.*  His 
successor  was  Jores  Remsen,  who  served  also  as  voorlezer  and  town 
clerk.^  His  contract  seems  to  have  beoiip^tlie  same  as  Hegeman's. 
There  was  from  the  churchmasters  the  siine  £3  (the  equivalent  of 
the  original  120  guilders)  '*for  the  field,"*  wliich  began  wth  Jan 
Gancel;  and  from  the  deacons  the  same  £4  for  '^church  service."* 

Wliether  Remsen  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  that  the  contract  needed  renewal  or  clianging,  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  from  the  following  town  meeting  minute  of  1750: 

We,  the  people  of  Midwoud,  have  assembled  together  by  a  warrant  from  a  justice, 
Jan  Verkerek,  esq.;  and  we,  the  people,  have  deemed  it  good  that  these  two  men, 
namely,  Abraham  Lot  and  Phillipus  Nagel,  should  make  an  agreement  with  Jores 
Remsen  how  he  shall  keep  school,  or  with  some  one  else.*** 

Since  we  find  references  as  late  as  April  20,  1755,  of  the  £3  '*paid 
Jores  Remsen  for  the  field,"  "  it  seems  clear  that  Ijot  and  Nagel  made 
a  satisfactory  agreement  with  him.  In  1755  there  was  a  '*vote  for 
two  men  to  engage  a  schoolmaster  in  accordance  with  the  old  cus- 
tom."" As  Remsen,  who  had  previously  been  town  clerk,  was  no 
longer  serving,  and  as  his  name  appears  no  more  in  the  salary 
accounts,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  now  finally  gave  up  the  school. 
It  is  possible  that  ho  did  this  on  account  of  failing  health;  for  we  find 
his  will  made  in  1758  and  probated  in  1759." 

I  FlaUnuh  deacons'  accounts,  11, 13^  ff. 

« im.,  pp.  23»,  2C». 

s  Flatbushchnrchmasters'  records,  p.  204. 

*  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  2590. 
ft /Wd.,  p.  711  IT. 

■  Strong  (op.  cU.,  p.  110)  gives  this  date  as  the  time  when  Hegeman  left  The  last  noted  specific  mfer> 
ence  to  his  service  was  on  Apr.  13, 1740  (Flatbush  churohmasters'  records,  p.  235).  The  first  specific  men- 
tion of  his  successor  was  two  years  lat^r  (Apr.  23,  1742,  ibid.,  p.  239).  Abundant  refsrenoBS  testify  to  tbe 
continuity  of  Hegeman's  service. 

'  Ibid,,  pp.  241, 264;  Flatbush  deacons'  accounts,  ii,  44*^,  56^,  Ol'". 

*  Flatbush  churchmasters'  record,  276,  279,  2S0,  282,  etc. 

*  Loe.  dtf  ii,  44°,  et  passim. 

to  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  204. 

"  Flatbush  churchmasters'  accounts,  pp.  276,  282. 

u  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  216. 

u  «lt  is  my  wiU  that  after  my  decease  my  two  children,  John  and  Elisabeth  RemseD,  tfiall  be  taaUied 
at  school  to  lam' to  read,  write  and  syfer  at  the  chaige  of  my  whole  estate."  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Pab.»  1806: 
S20t 
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Who  was  chosen  to  succeed  Remsen  can  not  now  be  stated.  It 
may  have  been  David  Sprong,  who  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  Jores 
Remsen  as  town  clerk,^  and  who  was  yoorlezer  from  about  1759  to 
1773.'  There  was  a  schoolmaster,  as  the  churclmiaster's  accounts 
show  the  regular  annual  payment ' '  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  field 
3  pounds."  • 

On  April  17, 1758,  the  following  newspaper  advertisement  appeared: 

WANTED. 

A  Person  qualified  to  teach  Dtitch  and  Englidi,  both  Reading  and  Writing: 
Any  such  Person  inclining  to  keep  School  may  meet  with  good  Encouragement 
by  applying  to  PhilipuB  Nagel,  and  Englcbert  Lott  at  Flatbush. 

And  also  such  another  Person  wanted  for  the  New  Jx)tts  in  the  Township  of 
Flatbush;  but,  if  this  last  })e  well  qualified  to  teach  Reading  and  Writing 
Engliflh  only,  he  may  have  good  Encouragement  by  applying  to  John  Vander- 
veer,  and  Johannes  Lott,  living  in  the  aforesaid  Precinct  of  Flatbush.'* 

Probably  this  marks  the  introduction  of  English  into  the  Flatbush 
school,  hitherto  exclusively  Dutch.  To  carry  both  languages  side  by 
side  was  certainly  a  wise  course  during  the  transition  period.  That 
such  a  course  was  adopted  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  town 
and  not  the  church  controlled  the  school.  It  took  the  church  nearly 
40  years  longer  to  reach  a  similar  conclusion  in  regard  to  its  own 
services. 

Again  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  chosen  schoolmaster.  The 
churchmasters  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  payments  "for  the 
field"  between  1758  and  1762.  The  deacon's  accounts  are,  if  possi- 
ble, more  puzzling.  No  payments  appear  for  1758  and  1759,  but  on 
May  26,  1760,  they  paid  ''Jan  Lefferts  'for  church  service,  £7  17s,'"* 
and  a  month  later  '*  David  Sprong  for  church  service  to  April,  1760, 
the  sum  of  £6."  *  Since  the  annual  salary  for  "church  service"  was 
£4,  it  may  merely  be  that  Lefferts  was  late  in  receiving  his  salary. 
The  town  records  show  that  Jeremyas  Vanderbilt  was  town  clerk  from 
1755  to  1761,  in  which  year  Petrus  Van  Steenbergh  was  chosen.* 

It  may  be  accordingly  that  Van  Steenbergh  was  chosen  in  answer 
to  this  1758  advertisement,  although  the  first  certain  reference  to  his 
service  is  of  later  date.  He  is  referred  to  as  the  schoolmaster  of 
Flatbush,  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  at  intervals  from  1765  to 
1773.^    He  was,  however,  never  the  voorlezer. 

So  far  at  Flatbush  there  has  appeared  no  reference  to  free  schooling, 
even  of  the  poor.     We  saw  in  Cliaptcr  II  that  the  Holland  custom 

>  Flatbush  town  recorda,  106:  214. 

*  Flatbuah  deaoona'  accoanta,  ii,  64  fl. 

*  Loe,  eU,t  pp.  384,  ff. 

*  N.  Y.  Gaiette  or  Weekly  Port-Boy. 
»  Loc.  ctt.,  U,  64". 

i  Loc,  eU.,  106:  214  fl,  V6, 237. 

'  N.  Y.  HJat.  Soc.  Pub.,  1808:  350,  396;  ilM.,  1809:  260;  Flatbush  town  rocords,  107: 61;  Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  4261; 
Flatbush  chmoh  master'a  reoords,  p.  301  (Steenbergh  was  town  clerk  at  this  time),  300, 310, 311. 
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required  the  poor  to  be  taught  for  nothing  by  the  parochial  school- 
master, and  if  the  number  were  excessive  the  deacons  should  bear 
the  expense.^  The  same  thing  appeared  in  Evert  Pietersen's  con- 
tract at  New  Amsterdam  in  1661,  where  it  was  required  that  'Hhe 
poor  and  needy,  who  ask  to  be  taught  for  God's  sake,  he  shall  teach 
for  nothing."  Possibly,  the  Flatbush  masters  taught  ''the  poor  and 
nee^y  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  nothing,"  and  let  not  the  left  hand  know  what 
the  right  did,  that  is,  left  us  no  record  of  it.  Certainly,  the  number 
of  the  poor  was  small.  But  quite  likely  after  1711,  when  the  salary 
was  in  great  measure  withdrawn,  and  tuition  fees  accordingly  loomed 
bigger  before  the  schoolmaster's  eyes,  that  worthy  was  not  so  much 
inclined  to  leave  the  door  open  for  any  who  might  claim  exemption. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  1773  before  any  explicit  record  appears  on  the 
subject.  The  deacons'  accounts,  from  first  to  last,  are  full  of  refer- 
ences of  alms  freely  bestowed,  and  most  are  recorded  in  such  general 
terms  that  payment  of  the  tuition  of  the  poor  might  be  included; 
but  the  following  school  bill  tendered  by  Van  Steenbergh  is  the  first 
case  noted : 

The  deacons  of  Flatbush  Church  for  John  Hegeman  D' 

To  P:  V:  Steenbergh 

s. 

1772  December  6  To  2}  Quarters  schooling  for  Catharine  a  4/0 10//  0 

1773  March      llTo4    Ditto  for  Rem  a  4/0 16,/ 0 


Xl,/  6,/  0 
Received  the  above  Contents  ^  me 

P:  V:  Steenbeigh.* 

The  deacons^  accounts  duly  recorded  on  May  10,  1773,  '^pwd  for 
a  poor  man  for  schooling  £1  Gs.  Od."'  Following  this  case  many 
instances  of  the  same  thing  are  noted  in  the  records,  the  custom 
lasting  apparently  until  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

During  Van  Steenbergh's  term  of  service  are  found  evidences  of  the 
extension  of  popular  government  in  the  school  legislation  passed  by 
the  town  meeting.  Thus,  in  1767,  '4t  was  determined  by  the  people 
of  Midwoud  (in  town  meeting  assembled)  that  there  should  be  brought 
for  the  school  for  each  three  quarters  of  year  for  each  child  one  load 
of  wood  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time."*  More 
to  the  point,  however,  are  the  instructions  given  to  the  committee 
appointed  in  1773  to  secure  a  successor  to  Van  Steenbergh.  The 
town  meeting  was  not  willing  to  allow  the  committee  *'  to  call  a  school- 
master and  to  make  terms  with  him  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  town 

1  Bee  page  27.  that  any  reader  wiU  feel  himself  drawn  iiMeiMlbly  to 

•  Flatbtuh  deacons'  accounts,  it,  87.    This  bill,  the  old  master  now  so  long  gona. 

attached  to  the  page  as  fljven,is  theorlglnal,  written  >  Loe,  eit.,  ii,  87^. 

by  Van  Steenbergh  himselt    It  is  so  neatly  dona  « Flatbush  town  zeoordfl^  107: 17. 
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according  to  their  best  judgment/'  as  had  been  done  in  1718.  On  the 
contrary,  the  town  gave  the  committee  most  minute  directions  ^Ho 
call  the  present  schoolmaster  of  Bedfort  and  to  make  him  the  follow- 
ing offer,  viz.,  5,  6,  and  7  shillings  per  quarter.  That  is  to  say,  5  shil- 
lings for  each  Dutch  pupil,  6  shillings  for  each  English  pupil,  and  7 
shillings  for  each  pupil  who  is  instructed  in  arithmetic  or  the  science 
of  numbers.  The  church  service  as  voorsanger,  for  which  service  he 
is  to  have  £4  per  year.  The  burial  of  the  dead,  for  which  he  is  to 
have  as  is  at  present  customary.  Likewise  the  rent  of  the  Domine's 
field,  being  £4-8-0,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  house,  meadow  and 
woodland.  And  if  they  should  not  succeed  with  the  above-named 
schoolmaster,  then  the  said  Trustees  (i.  e.,  committee)  shall  advertise 
in  the  newspaper.''  * 

Evidently  the  master  of  Bedfort  could  not  be  obtained,  for  the 
New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury  of  July  26, 1773,  contains  an 
advertisement  for  a  schoolmaster  at  Flatbush  ^'who  is  capable  of 
teaching  the  Dutch  and  English  languages."  Van  Steenbergh,  whose 
departiure  was  thus  anticipated,  taught  until  August  5,  1773,*  when 
he  left  to  take  charge  of  the  school  of  the  New  York  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.'  His  successor  was  Anthony  Welp,  son  of  Johan  Nicholas 
Welp,  who,  as  we  saw,  was  called  from  Holland  to  the  New  York 
school  in  1755. 

The  contract  with  Anthony  Welp  is  the  only  one  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  Flatbush.  It  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  1681-82  contract  of  Jan  Tibout,  though  there 
are  differences.  The  school  hours  and  the  devotional  exercises  are 
identical.  To  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  former  curriculum  is 
now  added  ^'also  arithmetic  so  far  as  is  possible  for  him,  in  case  such 
is  desired  of  him."  As  to  terms,  ^Hhe  said  schoolmaster  shall  receive 
for  the  instruction  of  each  child  or  person  in  the  Low  Dutch  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing  the  sum  of  four  shillings,  and  for  teaching  English 
spelling,  reading,  and  writing  the  sum  of  five  shillings;  and  for  teaching 
arithmetic  the  sum  of  six  shillings;  these  amounts  for  every  three 
months'  instruction."  The  Heidelberg  catecliism  is  to  be  taught  to 
the  pupils  or  not  *'as  those  placed  over  them  shall  desire."  The 
salary  seems  to  have  been  considerably  reduced  from  what  it  was  in 

1  Flatbush  town  records,  107:  59. 

>  The  following  school  bill,  taken  from  Vanderbilt's  Social  Histary  of  Flatbtuh  (p.  51),  fixes  the  date: 
Evert  Hegeman,  Dr. 

To  P.  v.  Steenbergh 
1773  August  5th 

To  schooling  from  the  15th  March  to  this  day 9s  9d 

For  half  a  load  of  wood 2   6 


£0  11  11 
Received  the  full  contents: 

P.  v.  Steenbergh. 
>  Eocl.  Ree.,  p.  4365. 
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1682.  In  addition  to  ^'the  schoolhouse,  with  the  land,  woodland, 
and  meadow  thereunto  belonging/'  he  should  receive  ^'four  pounds 
and  eight  shillings  for  the  rent  of  the  school  field/'  ''  The  said  school- 
master shall  also  be  paid  yearly  by  the  worthy  consistory  the  sum 
of  four  pounds  for  taking  charge  of  the  church  service  as  voorlezer 
and  voorsanger/'  "For  the  burial  of  the  dead  *  *  *  as  much 
as  is  customary  in  the  said  town."  In  place  then  of  the  400  guilders, 
wampum  (worth  $32),  which  Jan  Tibout  had  been  promised  in  1681, 
Welp  was  now  promised  8  pounds  and  8  shillings,  New  York  currency 
($21).  On  the  other  hand  the  later  tuition  rates  are  somewhat 
higher  than  the  earlier.  An  enrollment  of  36  pupils  would,  together 
with  the  salary,  have  brought  in  almost  identically  the  same  annual 
income,  namely,  about  $75.  The  consistory  was  not  a  party  to  this 
agreement.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  committee  had  the 
consistory's  approval  in  some  form,  else  the  contract  could  not  so 
certainly  say,  "The  said  schoolmaster  shall  also  be  paid  yearly  by  the 
worthy  consistory  the  sum  of  four  pounds,  etc."  On  the  whole, 
inunediate  direct  control  by  the  people  even  in  detail  is  everywhere 
evident.  The  church  as  well  as  the  school  committee  appear  to  be 
instructed  by  the  town  meeting. 

Anthony  Welp,  thus  elected,  remained  in  charge  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  thus  finishing  the  Ust  of  Flatbush  masters  so  far 
as  this  account  is  concerned.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
school  had  been  kept  continuously  from  1659. 

So  far  reference  has  been  had  only  to  the  village  of  Midwoud  proper. 
Within  the  township  was  a  subordinate  village  called  Oostwoud,  or 
the  Now  Lotts,  which  was  laid  out  in  1677.  Separate  population 
returns  are  not  given;  but  D?  Van  Zuuren's  church  membership  list 
of  1680^  shows  that  then  about  one-fifth  of  all  were  living  in  the  new 
settlement.  The  rate  list  of  1683  shows  48  heads  of  families  in  the 
whole  town.'  There  would  be  then  in  the  New  Lotts  some  10  families. 
But  true  to  the  Dutch  tradition  they  must  have  a  school.  Indeed, 
in  the  very  patent  itself  of  1677  one  lot  of  land  was  given  to  Rem 
Remsen,  *' schoolmaster  of  the  town  for  the  time  being."'  Probably, 
however,  this  was  hardly  more  than  a  legal  device  to  set  aside  a  lot 
permanently  for  school  purposes. 

The  first  definite  move  for  a  school  was  in  1680.  In  a  meeting  of 
the  consistory  it  was  decided  that  since  the  people  of  Oostwoud  had 
increased  both  in  families  and  children,  it  was  * 'necessary  that  such 
means  be  adopted  there  for  their  instruction  and  education  as  are 
elsewhere  made  use  of."     The  consistory  therefore  "at  the  request  of 

1  Flatbush  consistory-  minutes,  p.  1G5 II. 

«  Doc  hist,  of  N.Y.,  ii,  293-1. 

*  This  patent  is  in  the  Kings  County  Hall  of  Records  Division  of  Old  Towns  Reoorda. 
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.  the  people  of  that  place,  decided  that  there  shall  be  chosen  there  a 
regular  public  schoolmaster"  ''and  accordingly  on  December  14, 
1680,  in  the  presence  of  the  Magistrates,  there  was  chosen  therefor  the 
person  of  Dirk  Storm."  * 

The  contract  made  then  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  Jan  Tibout^s 
of  the  succeeding  year.  The  school  year  was  similarly  divided  into 
two  parts.  From  November  to  May,  Storm  himself  must  be  present 
in  person  to  give  instruction;  and  similarly  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  '4f  ten  or  more  children  come,  or  if  those  who  do  come  shall 
make  up  the  tuition  fees  of  ten."  But  if  from  May  to  November 
"six  or  more  children  come"  his  wife  was  to  give  the  instruction. 
The  hours  were  the  same  as  Tibout's;  ''and  at  each  session  before  the 
beginning  of  the  same,  the  sign  shall  be  given  with  the  horn  or  drum." 
The  compensation  was  to  consist  of  "one  hundred  and  forty  gulden 
in  grain  at  market  price,  yearly."  "The  people  shall  also  furnish 
the  schoolmaster  with  a  suitable  dwelling-house  with  a  well,  and 
convenient  for  holding  school  therein."  The  school  fees  were  the 
same  as  Tibout's  and  there  was  the  same  provision  for  evening  school. 
The  frontier  character  of  the  place  is  weU  shown  in  the  13th  article: 
"above  all  this  the  people  of  Oostwoud  promise  in  particular  that 
they  will  each  year  clear  one  morgen  [two  acres]  of  land  *  *  * 
and  root  out  the  stumps  and  plough  the  ground  *  *  *."  The 
term  of  service  was  to  begin  January  5,  1681,  and  last  for  three  years. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  the  left  side  by  the  consistory,  on  the 
right  by  the  magistrates,  below  by  the  deputies  of  Oostwout,  and  "on 
the  other  side  by  the  schoolmaster."* 

The  proper  relationships  between  the  two  parts  of  the  township  in 
the  payment  of  the  school  expenses  came  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute. 
On  the  4th  of  March  succeeding  the  signing  of  this  contract,  the  con- 
stable of  the  town  brought  suit  against  certain  representatives  of 
Oostwoud  charging  "that  the  people  of  Oostwoud  are  unwilling  to 
pay  town  charges."  The  defendants  answered  "that  certain  of  the 
magistrates  in  conjunction  with  the  church  consistory  have  made  a 
contract  for  a  schoolmaster  and  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  and 
that  they  are  wilUng  to  contribute  therefor,  in  case  the  old  town  also 
helped  to  bear  their  burdens."  In  rendering  the  decision  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  asserted  that  "the  contract  was  proper  to  be  car- 
ried out  and  that  all  common  expenses  which  are  authorized  and 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  must  also  be  paid  by  the  people  in 
common,  each  according  to  his  circumstances."' 

>  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  49.    The  italics  in  the  last  sentence  are  used  to  coll  attention  to 
De  Van  Zuuren's  wish  and  theory  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  magistrates  in  makjng  the  contract. 
sJM(f.,p.  49ff. 
a  Flatbush  town  records,  107: 18. 
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This  is  a  clear  case  of  town  charges  for  school  purposes,  for  building 
the  schoolhouse,  and  also  apparently  for  the  salary,  as  no  reference 
to  paying  Storm's  salary  is  found  in  either  the  deacon's  accounts  or 
the  church  master's  accounts.  The  question  of  paying  the  charges, 
however,  was  not  yet  settled.  The  following  November  (24)  it  was 
''voted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Midwoud  and  Oostwoud  and  approved 
by  the  constable  and  overseers  that  the  old  town  of  Middewoud  shall 
be  held  to  pay  its  portion  of  the  town's  expenses  and  the  salary  of 
the  minister;  likewise  Oostwoud:  the  latter  promises  to  build  a  par- 
sonage and  school  house  and  keep  same  in  repairs;  and  to  pay  the 
teacher's  salary  (one  hundred  and  forty  guilders  a  year)."* 

When  Storm's  contract  expired  it  was  renewed  on  much  the  same 
terms.  Only  he  was  not  to  demand  ''any  salary  in  particular  *  *  * 
Nevertheless,  all  who  have  plow  and  draught  animals  at  Oostwoud, 
shall  be  bound  to  plow  one  day  for  him  *  *  *  or  harrow  or  draw 
loads  or  work  in  some  other  way  with  horses  and  draught  beasts." 
The  contract  was  to  continue  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  either  to 
give  the  other  a  quarter's  notice  before  a  change.' 

Either  Storm  never  received  the  salary  on  his  original  contract  or 
he  was  disposed  to  claim  a  salary  in  spite  of  the  renewal  contract,  for 
the  minutes  of  the  court  of  sessions  (1685)  recite  that — 

an  agreement  [was]  read  between  Derick  [Dirk]  Storm  and  Joseph  Hegeman,  Cor- 
nelius Berrien,  John  Stryker,  William  Guilliamse,  and  others  in  behalf  of  y*  town  of 
Flatbufih,  uppon  which  Storm  prayed  a  sallary  may  be  allowed  him  for  serving  the  town 
as  schoolmaster  to  their  children.  Court  Stephens  and  Symon  Jansen  to  examine  y* 
accounts  and  agreement  between  them,  and  these  partys  to  stuid  to  their  determina- 
tion.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  case  was  brought  against  these  men 
as  agents  acting  *'in  behalf  of  y*  town  of  Flatbush,"  no  mention  being 
made  of  the  church's  connection.  The  same  thing  is  apparent  in  the 
statement  that  Storm  had  been  ''serving  the  town  as  schoolmaster  to 
their  children."  This  may  be  taken  as  settling  the  question — if 
indeed  it  were  a  question — as  to  whether  the  school  was  a  town  or  a 
church  school.  Ijegally,  Storm  was  a  public  schoolmaster  in  the 
employ  of  the  town.  How  the  suit  was  decided  by  the  commis- 
sioners does  not  appear. 

This  school  at  New  Ix>tts  was  maintained  continuously  from  its 
inception  in  1680.  Wliile  the  information  regarding  it  is  not  as  full 
as  is  that  respecting  the  school  at  Flatbush  proper,  there  seems  abund- 
ant justification  for  the  assertion  made.  The  list  of  schoolmasters  can 
not  be  made  out  with  any  fullness.     Storm  probably  taught  through 

1686.    Jores  Van  Spyk,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known,  was  in 

» 

>  Flatbush  town  reoords,  104: 200-1. 
•  Flattnuh  ooDBistory  minutes,  p.  52. 

■  Strong,  op.  eU;  p.  87.    Both  oontiaots  must  have  been  raftd;  shiM  some  of  thsM  uunm  anon  oom  and 
aoma  on  th«  otbtr  pftper. 
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charge  in  1687  and  1688,  and  possibly  a  part  of  1689.^     Following  him 
was  a  man  whose  full  name  is  not  even  known : 

M'  Davit  was  Voorlezer  and  schoolmaster  of  Ooetwoud  for  ten  months  service  in  the 
year  16({  according  to  the  statement  of  M'  Johannis  Mortier's  book  and  amounts  to 
f20a-0.» 

This  is  significant  as  showing  not  only  this  otherwise  unknown 
service,  but  as  indicating  that  the  churchmasters  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  this  M""  David  at  the  rate  of  250  guilders  a  year.  There  was 
a  schoolmaster  the  next  year,  though  we  do  not  know  his  name.* 
Possibly  it  was  Daniel  Martineau,  who  was  the  incumbent  from  1692 
to  1700,  at  a  salary  for  part  of  the  time  of  200  guilders  annually  and 
afterwards  at  250  guilders.* 

So  far  as  appears,  the  immediate  successor  of  Martineau  was  Jan 
Langestraat,  who  was  paid  a  salary  of  260  florins  a  year  from  1701  to 
1706,  inclusive.*  After  this  our  records  are  very  scattered,  being 
mostly  confined  to  repairs  made  by  the  churchmasters.  In  1712 
the  schoolhouse  was  rented  out."  This  could  easily  mean  that  some 
resident  householder  was  schoolmaster  and  taught  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing. Jan  Suydam  was  apparently  living  in  the  house  in  ''17{f," 
for  we  find  in  that  year  a  payment  made  by  the  churchmasters  "  to 
Jan  Suydam  for  two  hinged  for  a  door  on  the  schoolhouse  at  New 
Lotts."  '  As  he  was  afterwards  voorlezer  and  probably  schoolmaster 
at  Flatlands,"  and  was  at  this  time  voorlezer  at  Flatbush,^  it  may  be 
that  he  was  schoolmaster  at  the  time  that  these  and  other  repairs 
were  made  on  the  New  Lotts  schoolhouse. 

But  if  Suydam  was  schoolmaster  at  the  New  Lotts  he  did  not  hold 
the  position  after  1719,  for  on  September  22  of  that  year  the  follow- 
ing interesting  item  appears  in  the  churchmasters'  accounts:  "Paid 
to  the  school  dame  at  Oostwoud  for  a  bottle  of  rum  when  the  well  was 
made,  3  guilders.''  • 

To  us  the  school  dame  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  scene; 
for,  apart  from  the  possible  summer  teaching  of  the  wives  of  Tibout, 
Storm,  and  Van  Ekelen,  this  is  the  first  and  only  instance  noted  of  a 
school  dame  among  the  American  Dutch.  Their  wish  to  find  a 
voorlezer  and  voorsanger  in  the  schoolmaster  undoubtedly  had 
marked  eflfect  in  making  them  prefer  a  master  to  a  mistress.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  this  dame,  not  even  her  name.  The  bottle  of 
rum  evidently  meant  that  the  neighbors  were  called  in  to  help  with 
the  well,  and  some  "good  cheer"  was  useful  in  helping  the  cause  along. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  the  churchmasters  were  making 
repairs  on  this  schoolhouse.     In  1736  in  particular  they  seem  to  have 

1  Flatbash  deacons'  aoootmU,  1,  70^,  75".  t  /Md.,  pp.  154, 158, 162. 

>  Flatbash  churchmasters'  accounts,  p.  122.  •  Ibid,,  p.  169. 

■  Flatbush  deacons'  accounts,  i,  80  *.  t  IMtf.,  p.  185. 

*  Flatbush  ohurehmMtexa'  accounts,  pp.  118,  •  See  p.  208. 

125, 128, 138, 147, 140, 150.  •  Loe.  d<.,  p.  192. 
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refitted  the  schoolroom;  planks  for  a  table,  glass  for  the  windows, 
"an  hourglass  for  the  schoolmaster."  ^  What  a  vivid  reminder  of 
the  past  is  this  hourglass,  a  past  that  seema  entirely  gone.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  is  "  for  the  schoolmaster."  The  dame  was  not 
a  permanent  institution. 

After  Langestraat  in  1706,  neither  deacons  nor  churchmasters  of 
Flatbush  seem  to  have  concerned  themselves  with  financial  remunera- 
tion for  either  voorlezer  or  master  for  the  New  Lotts.  Probably 
they  felt  that  the  schoolhouse  and  lot  was  sufficient  pay.  Quite  pos> 
sibly,  if  we  had  fuller  information,  some  compensating  consideration 
would  appear.  The  public  interest  is  shown  in  the  action  of  a  town 
meeting  in  1740  when  it  was  decided  that  the  surplusage  from  the 
**  interest  of  the  bonds  which  the  church  masters  have  in  their  posses- 
sion *  *  *  shall  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  school 
(that  is,  the  Low  Dutch  schoolhouse  in  Midwoud)  and  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  New  Lands."  ^  The  next  and  last  reference  so  far  foimd  has 
already  been  seen  in  the  newspaper  advertisement  of  1758: 

Also  such  another  person  wanted  for  the  New  Lotts;  but  if  this  last  be  well  qualified 
to  teach  reading  and  writing  English  only,  he  may  have  good  encouragement  by 
applying  to  John  Vandeveer  and  Johannes  Lott  living  in  the  aforesaid  precinct  of 
Flatbush.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Flatbush  proper  was  willing  to 
have  the  English  language  alongside  of  the  Dutch*,  the  people  of  the 
New  Lotts  were  willing  to  have  English  alone.  It  may  be  that  these 
lived  more  in  touch  with  their  English  neighbors;  and  it  may  be  that 
one  who  had  command  of  both  languages  was  harder  to  find.  The 
absence  of  arithmetic  from  the  curriculum  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  evening  school  must,  it  seems,  be  taken  as  a  regular  institution 
at  Flatbush  and  probably  throughout  the  American  Dutch.  Jacob 
Joos ten's  contract  of  1670  included  in  the  schedule  of  school  fees, 
*'for  evening  school,  reading,  and  writing,  3  gl.''*  In  1678  Jaa 
Emant,  apprenticing  his  son  to  learn  the  smith's  trade,  stipulated 
that  the  boy  should  receive  his  board,  clothing,  and  instruction  in 
the  evening  school  in  winter.*  Dirk  Storm's  contract  at  the  New  Lotts 
in  1681,  Tibout's  contract  at  Flatbush  in  1681,  and  Van  Ekelen's  at 
Flatbush  in  1682,  its  renewal  of  1683,  all  contrast  in  the  schedule  of 
tuition  charges  the  rates  for  day  school  with  those  for  evening  school; 
Van  Ekelen's  of  1682,  saying,  **He  shall  receive  from  those  who 
attend  the  day  school,  for  a  speller  or  reader,  three  guilders  a  quarter, 
and  for  a  writer,  four  guilders.  From  those  who  attend  evening 
school,  for  a  speller  or  reader,  four  guilders,  and  for  a  writer,  six  guilders 
shall  be  given."* 

In  another  Flatbush  apprenticeship  (1695),  the  master  agreed  to 
furnish  ** washing,  sleeping,  victuals,  and  drink    *    *    *    also  (to) 

1  Loc.  cit.,  p.  229.  s  See  p.  183.  *  Flatbush  town  reoordq,  101:  32. 

I  Flatbuah  town  records,  106: 113.  <  See  p.  168.  *  Strong,  op.  elt^  p.  113. 
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endeavor  to  instruct  said  Jonathan  in  said  art  and  trade  of  a  smith 
*  *  *  also  that  said  Jonathan  may  have  the  liberty  to  go  in  night 
school  in  the  winter/'^  It  is  worth  noting  that  both  apprentices 
were  expected  to  attend  night  school  in  the  winter. 

In  order  to  present  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  other  references 
to  evening  schools  may  be  added.  Evert  Pietersen,  at  New  Amster- 
dam in  1661,  was  specifically  allowed  to  charge  more  tuition  in  the 
case  of  pupifs  coming  at  night.  An  evening  school  was  kept  at  King- 
ston certainly  in  1668,  and  apparently  as  a  regular  custom.'  An 
apprenticeship  arranged  by  the  Flatlands  deacons  in  1765  provided 
that  the  master  should  ''teach  and  Instruct  or  Cause  to  be  taught  or 
Instructed"  the  apprentice  **to  Read,  write,  and  two  Quarters  night 
schooling  of  Syphering.'''  When  Petrus  van  Steenbergh  took 
charge  of  the  school  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York 
City  in  1773  he  was  allowed  to  ''keep  an  evening  school."*  Taking 
all  these  references  together,  and  considering  that  they  are  widely 
separated  in  time  and  place,  and  that  nearly  every  one  refers  to  the 
evening  school  as  if  it  were  an  established  custom,  we  seem  authorized 
to  consider  that  the  Dutch  of  America  from  the  first  considered  tlie 
evening  school  as  a  normal  and  proper  feature  of  the  vUlago  school. 

The  schoolhouse  has  been  constantly  referred  to;  and  it  has  been 
all  the  while  evident  that  it  was  built,  owned,  and  repaired  by  the 
pubhc;  that  one  building  served  as  a  dwelling  for  the  master  and  as 
a  house  for  the  school  has  not  been  so  expHcit.  We  may  therefore 
bring  together  the  references  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  1670  Joosten 
was  promised  that  he  should  have  "  the  next  summer  a  new  and  proper 
dwelling  on  the  school  lot.'^^  The  contract  for  erecting  this  build- 
ing the  next  year  describes  it  as  "the  schoolhouse.""  Apparently, 
then,  the  two  terms  are  used  interchangeably.  In  Storm's  contract 
at  the  New  Lotts  in  1681  it  was  stipulated  that  the  people  should 
furnish  "the  schoolmaster  with  a  dweUing  house  *  *  *  con- 
venient for  holding  school  therein." '  Bricks  for  an  oven  for  the  New 
Lotts  schoolhouse  in  "17||"  show  that  the  schoolhouse  was  then  a 
dwelling.*  The  house  at  New  Lotts  might,  of  course,  be  of  differ- 
ent style  from  that  at  Flatbush;  but  the  custom  is  almost  certainly 
shown.  When  Van  Marken  was  dismissed,  he  was  ordered  to  "sur- 
render the  schoolhouse."  •  In  a  similar  situation,  Tibout  was  ordered 
"to  put  his  affairs  in  order  and  to  leave  his  house  at  an  early 
date."***  Both  orders  evidently  contemplated  the  same  situation 
and  the  same  response.  So  always  there  is  reference  to  but  one 
house;  sometimes  it  is  called  the  schoolhouse;  sometimes  it  is  tho 


1  Vanderbilt,  op  eU.,  p.  261. 

*  See  p.  212. 

*  Flatlanda  church  reoorda. 

*  Eccl.  Rec.,  p.  4261. 

i  Flatbosh  town  records,  105:  207. 


*  Flatbush  churchmasters'  aooounts,  pp.  14, 19. 
1  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  50. 

*  Flatbush  churchmasters'  aooounts,  p  IS/S. 

*  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  CO. 
!•  Ibid.,  p.  M. 
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dwellirLg  house  of  the  master.  Both  terms  are  evidently  used  inter- 
changeably. Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  single  reference  to  show 
that  at  Flatbush  there  was  only  one  house,  which  consequently  was 
used  both  as  a  dwelling  and  as  a  school,  is  found  in  an  itemized 
Ust  of  the  school  property  included  in  a  petition  for  a  charter  of  the 
church  in  1711.  In  this  list  the  various  lots  of  land  are  mentioned 
in  aU  the  detail  which  legal  exactness  could  require,  ''allso  one 
howse  &  Lott  of  ground  in  the  said  Town  called  the  School  howse 
containing  Eight  acres.*' ^  Here  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
there  is  no  omission.  There  was  *'one  house  *  *  *  called  the 
schoolhouse." '  Evidently,  then,  from  a  very  early  date  and 
throughout  the  period  there  was  at  Flatbush  a  schoolhouse  in 
which  the  master  also  Uved.  The  lot  wherein  this  stood  contained 
In  1711  about  8  acres,  and  upon  it,  besides  the  dwelling  house,  stood 
a  bam  (at  least  part  of  the  time),  and  there  went  along  with  this  a 
suitable  pasture  lot  (rented  to  the  domine  after  1715),  woodland, 
and  salt  meadow.  As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  schoolhouse,  we  have 
no  knowledge. 

As  to  the  school  furniture  and  supplies,  there  are  few  references. 
Tables  are  a  number  of  times  referred  to;  on  one  occasion  (1694) 
three  were  bought  at  once.^  Probably  these  were  used  for  the  writ- 
ing pupils.  Benches,  of  course,  were  used,  and  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  them  are  found.*  In  1736  an  hourglass  was  bought  for  the 
schoolmaster  at  Now  Letts.*  For  calling  the  pupils  into  school  a 
bell  was  used  at  Flatbush — possibly  the  churdb  bell;'  at  the  New 
Lotts  (1681)  a  ''horn  or  drum.'*'  Apparently,  the  small  schoolboy 
with  stones  to  throw  was  as  omnipresent  then  as  at  some  later  per- 
iods, for  putting  in  glass  for  the  school  was  one  of  the  conmionest 
expenses  from  1670  to  the  close  of  the  period.'  Of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  schoolhouse,  the  most  remarkable  purchase  or  repair 
was  in  1681,  when  the  churchmastors  paid  12  guilders  ''for  toes  and 
teeth  made  in  the  schoolhouse.'' "    One  stands  amazed! 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  management  of  public  affairs  may  serve 
to  show  more  exactly  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  general  scheme  of 
public  administration.  The  Dutch  had  a  village  court  of  schout  and 
schepens  as  the  only  body  of  local  control,  and  in  the  selection  of 
these  officials  the  public  had  no  voice.     This  body  united  with  the 

1  Doc.  nist.  of  N.  Y.,  ill,  113. 

>  Further  references  bearing  on  the  point  are  found  in  the  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  113;  HM,,  107: 
59,61(860.  5). 

>  Flatbush  ehurchmasters'  accounts,  pp.  137, 181, 229, 238. 
«JU<2.,  pp.  147,148,238. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  229. 

•  Flatbush  consistory  minutes,  p.  39. 
» Ibid.,  p.  49. 

>  Flatbush  churchmasters'  accounts,  pp.  6, 125, 149,  etc. 

•  Tbid.,  p.  66.   The  Dutch  words  are  "teen  en  tander."   Host  probably  it  was  •  ooUoquial  phiaae  In  use 
among  the  carpenters. 
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consistory  to  control  school  affairs.  When  the  Duke's  laws  were  put 
into  operation  with  the  coming  of  the  English,  this  court  was  con- 
tinued with  the  officers  called  by  their  English  names  of  constable 
and  overseers,  and  elected  by  the  people  in  town  meeting  assembled. 
For  many  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Dutch  regime  this  village 
court  continued  to  be  the  principal  body  of  local  control,  looking 
after  the  school  as  had  been  done  during  the  Dutch  period.  All  the 
contracts  up  to  and  including  Van  Ekelen's  in  1682  were  signed  con- 
jointly by  it  and  the  consistory.  With  the  Liesler  insurrection  a 
strong  democratic  movement  set  in  which  seems  to  have  lessened 
materially  the  influence  of  the  village  coiui;. 

The  town  meeting,  which  from  this  tune  becomes  more  important 
in  public  affairs,  was  composed  of  all  householders,  including  even 
women  who  were  heads  of  families.^  The  meeting  had  to  be  sum- 
moned by  ^'a  warrant  from  a  justice,"  and  apparently  the  piu^ose  of 
the  meeting  had  to  be  stated  in  the  call.  We  give  a  specimen  of 
such  a  summons  in  the  original  English,  which  was  then  used  in 
higher  legal  processes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  schoolhouse  as 
the  place  of  gathering: 

Kings  1^ 
Countyr* 

To  the  Constable  of  Flatbiuh:  Thete. 

You  are  hereby  in  his  Majesties  name  required  and  commanded  to  give 
warning  to  all  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Flatbush  afore- 
said to  appear  at  the  schoolhouse  at  Flatbush  aforesaid  on  Wednesday  next 
ensuing  the  date  thereof,  at  tenn  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day 
to  conclude  with  one  another  about  the  places  and  especially  concerning  the 
charges  as  the  church  masters  has  ben  at  for  getting  a  new  cover  upon  the 
church  of  Flatbush  aforesaid,  etc.    Hereof  you  are  not  to  taH. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  February,  in  the  sixth 

year  of  his  Majesties  Reign,  A.  D.  173}. 

Rych  Suydam.' 

A  town  meeting  so  sunmioned  took  care  of  the  general  welfare;  it 
could  sell  the  public  land,'  levy  taxes,^  and  make  regulations  regard- 
ing public  fencing.^  It  had  considerable  authority  in  what  we  should 
now  call  church  matters.  In  1701,  for  example,  it  selected  ''four 
men  from  the  people  in  cooperation  with  four  from  the  consistory  to 
prepare  such  articles  (concerning  the  church  of  Midwoud)  as  they 
shall  find  good  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  the  people  and  that 
the  same  shall  take  effect  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
one."  •  It  had  the  legal  right  of  electing  the  minister,  and  it  exer- 
cised the  right  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  minister's  salary,  and 
the  manner  of  raising  it,  were  also  decided  by  town  meeting,^  as  was 


>  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  36  fl. 

*/bM.,p.l78. 

a/5irf.,p.l67. 

«/Md.,p.208. 


»/Md.,p.35fl. 
•  /Mi.,  p.  3. 
T/Md.,  pp.  26,  U3. 
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the  question  of  selling  or  renting  the  church  lots.^  After  1711  it 
elected  the  church  masters  and  prescribed  their  duties.  Thus  in 
that  year  it  required  of  the  churchmasters  that — 

they  ehall  with  all  vigilance  and  diligence  give  their  attention  to  the  lands  over 
which  they  have  jurisdiction  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  leased  in  good  order 
and  form  and  the  rent  guaranteed;  furthermore  to  have  the  same  oversight  over  the 
schoolhouse  and  over  the  church,  which  is  now  in  bad  condition,  that  suitable  repain 
may  be  made  therein,  and  whatever  other  property  may  belong  to  the  people.' 

The  churchmasters  so  chosen  were  conmianded  at  the  close  of  the 
year  to  "render  an  accounting  of  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the 
entire  body." ' 

The  most  interesting  function  of  the  town  meeting,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns our  present  inquiry,  was  their  selection  of  a  conmiittee  to 
choose  a  schoolmaster.  In  all,  six  instances  appear  where  this  was 
done,  beginning  in  1691  and  extending  to  1773.^ 

The  churchmasters  and  consistory  were  important  factors  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  The  former  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
distinctly  the  servants  of  the  town.  To  the  quotation  from  the 
town  meeting  minutes  given  above  may  be  added  another  excerpt  to 
show  how  the  church  and  school  funds  were  public  fimds  and  subject 
to  explicit  direction  from  the  town  meeting.  The  town  meeting  in 
question  (6  May,  1740)  had  been  called  "to  decide  with  another 
regarding  the  calling  of  minister,  how  and  what  he  shall  be  paid.'' 

We,  the  people  of  Midwoud  above  mentioned,  have  reached  a  complete  agreement 
regarding  the  payment  of  our  ministers  *  *  *  they  shall  be  paid  from  the  interest 
of  the  bonds  which  the  churchmasters  have  in  their  possession;  and  also  from  the  rent 
of  the  church  lots;  *  *  *  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  surplus  money  from  the 
interest  of  aforesaid  shall  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  school  (Uiat  is,  the 
Low  Dutch  schoolhouse  in  Midwoud)  and  the  schoolhouse  in  New  Lands.  And  in 
case  there  shall  still  be  a  surplus  remaining  of  the  aforesaid  money,  the  chuichmastera 
shall  have  the  power  to  use  the  same  and  to  spend  it  for  the  best  advantage  of  the 
town  of  Midwoud.  And  the  church  wardens  shall  be  bound  each  and  every  year  to 
render  an  accounting  to  the  next  chosen  church  .wardens  *  *  *  or  to  the  jpeople 
or  otherwise,  as  the  people  shall  deem  good/ 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  churchmasters  got  their 
name  from  the  principal  object  of  their  care,  and  in  no  true  sense 
are  to  be  conceived  of  as  servants  of  the  church.  '  In  Flatbush, 

1  FUtbndi  town  records,  105:  150. 
s/Md.,p.81. 

*  md,  Appsrantly  before  1711  the  TtUase  coort  had  choeen  the  ehoichmasten.  At  tny  i»te  that  wis 
the  custom  in  1679.  At  that  time  D«  Van  Zauren  was  trying  to  enlarge  the  powen  of  the  oonalstaiy.  In 
response  to  his  prodding,  the  consistory  "decreed  that  the  management  and  lands  of  the  Low  Datdi 
Chnrch  ought  to  he  entrusted  to  the  consistory  of  the  same/'  and  aooonUngly  requested  "the  right  of 
choosing  the  churchmasters  in  ooi^unction  with  their  Honors  the  Constable  and  Oveiaeers."  The  request 
was  granted  for  the  election  at  hand.  The  next  succeeding  cfaurchmaster,  however,  "was  chosen  by  the 
magistrates  without  the  consistory."  For  a  short  time  this  alternation  seems  to  have  prevailed.  (Flat- 
bush  consistory  minutes,  pp.  17,  41.) 

<  Flatbush  town  records,  106:  104, 136,  204,  216;  ibid,,  107:  50;  Kings  County  oourt  and  roads  leooi^y 
1,6-6. 

•  Ftetbush  town  records,  106: 113« 
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after  1711,  they  were  virtually  a  standing  committee  of  the  people 
(town  meeting),  charged  with  the  care  of  public  property.  As  such 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  and  had  to  report  annuaUy  to  the 
people. 

The  consistory,  unlike  the  churchmasters,  were  the  real  servants 
of  the  church.  The  place  of  the  consistory  in  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  had  been  fixed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  democratic  influences  which  in  time  changed  so 
much  of  Dutch  life  in  America.^  In  accordance  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  synod  that  the  consistory  ''see  to  it  that  everywhere 
there  were  good  schoolmasters/''  we  find  that  during  the  Dutch 
period  and  for  many  years  thereafter  the  consistory  conjointly  with 
the  local  civil  authorities  made  contracts  with  schoolmasters.  This 
was  done  uniformly,  it  appears,  in  the  seventeenth  century.'  Fur- 
thermore the  consistory  thus  took  part  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
the  schoolmaster,  but  in  discharging  him  from  lus  oifice.  In  the 
cases  of  Van  Marken  (1680)  and  Tibout  (1682),  it  did  this  in  con- 
junction with  the  magistrates,  but  in  the  case  of  Van  Ekelen,  dis- 
charged in  1691,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  ''the  church  councel  did 
dismiss  the  aforesaid  Joanes  Van  Ekelen."^  This  act  of  dismissing 
Van  Ekelen  (1691)  seems  to  have  marked  the  climax  of  power 
reached  by  the  consistory.  Probably  too  it  hastened  the  decline 
of  that  same  power.  A  very  strong  democratic  spirit  had  by  this 
time  set  in,  in  which  the  "common  people"*  were  arrayed  against 
what  had  hitherto  been  a  ruling  clique.  The  people  distinctly 
resented  this  action  of  the  consistory  in  displacing  Van  Ekelen  with 
Schenck.  YTliile  the  paucity  of  available  records  forbids  a  final 
generalization,  it  seems  certain  that  the  school  passed  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  town  meeting.  The  last  expUcit  record 
found  of  participation  by  the  consistory  in  school  affairs  is  the  case 
where  a  town  meeting  in  1711  to  choose  two  men  to  secure  a  school- 
master was  called  "upon  the  petition  of  the  consistory."  Appar- 
ently the  consistory  lost  ground  because  it  was  too  far  removed  from 
popular  opinion  to  make  its  activity  acceptable  to  the  "conmion 
people."  Doubtless,  too,  the  unfortunate  dissensions  within  the 
Dutch  churches  beginning  about  1691  tended  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  church  authorities.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  in  several  of  these  Long  Island  Dutch  churches 
two  rival  consistories,  each  claiming  to  have  .the  only  legal  existence.* 

1  Eod.  Bee.,  pp.  4220-1, 4338. 
•iM<.,p.4220. 

a  In  tbls  oozmBctton  attention  should  be  called  to  Van  Zuoren's  protest.  In  1000,  to  hb  consistory  tbat 
the  dTil  aathoiitles  of  right  should  have  so  part  in  the  control  of  the  school.   (See  p.  171.) 
«  Pages  172, 173, 175. 

•  To  use  D«Vailck's  phrase,  Pratt,  op,  eU,,  p.  72;  Eocl.  Bee.,  p.  1048  Cf. 

•  Eod.  Bee.,  pp.  1943, 1044, 2Q64, 
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Under  such  conditions^  control  of  the  school  must  inevitably  fall 
into  other  hands. 

One  further  reference  to  the  pubUc  consideration  of  the  schools 
must  be  presented,  even  though  there  is  nothing  available  to  throw 
light  on  an  otherwise  wholly  unexpected  phase  of  school  supervision. 
In  the  minutes  of  the  court  of  sessions  of  the  ''West  Biding  of  York- 
shire'**  held  at  Gravesend  on  December  21,  1676,  is  found  the 
foUovdng  item: 

The  church  affaire  as  to  ministere  or  readere  &  Bchools  for  children  moved  to  be 
considered.    Gravesend  noted  to  be  most  remiss  herein.' 

One  would  certainly  infer  from  this  that  the  court  of  sessions 
felt  duty  bound  to  pass  in  review,  possibly  at  stated  intervals,  the 
various  villages  within  its  jurisdiction  to  see  whether  they  were 
maintaining  a  certain  standard  in  their  support  of  churches  and 
schools.  But  such  an  inference,  however  much  warranted  in  the 
wording  of  the  minute  quoted,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  every- 
thing that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  English 
control  of  colony.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  subsequent  study 
of  this  period  may  throw  light  upon  this  act  of  the  court. 

The  records  of  Flatbush  furnish  excellent  data  for  a  study  of  the 
illiteracy  of  the  Dutch  in  that  village.  Seven  full  lists  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  available,  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  town  for  1675,  1676, 
1683,  and  1706;  the  roll  of  those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
1P87,  and  two  census  lists  for  1698  and  1738.'  The  first  three  assess- 
ment rolls  give  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families,  the  number  of 
polk  in  each  family  (males  above  16),  the  number  of  cattle  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  number  of  morgens  of  land  that  each  owned.  As 
many  are  included  who  pay  simply  on  their  own  polls,  we  seem 
warranted  in  supposing  that  these  three  rolls  contain  complete  lists  of 
the  male  adulte.  The  1706  assessment  roU  includes  only  land- 
holders. The  two  census  lists  appear  to  be  complete.  The  roU 
of  those  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  seems  to  include  all  male 
Dutch  inhabitants  above  16.  For  the  specific  purpose  at  hand 
aU  women  (widows,  heads  of  famihes)  and  all  men  of  non-Dutch 
stock  are  excluded;  the  latter  (English,  etc.)  are  excluded  because 
they  probably  did  not  attend  the  Dutch  schools;  the  women  are 
considered  separately. 

The  standard  of  iUiteracy  taken  was  the  inability  to  write  one's 
name  to  formal  papers,  or — to  state  it  positively — the  making  of 
one's  mark  in  signing  such  papers.    The  procedure  was  to  hunt 

1  Yorkshire  was  the  name  given  by  Qov.  Nichob  to  the  region  composed  of  Long  Island,  Weetcheater, 
and  Staten  Island.  The  West  Riding  of  this  included  Staten  Island,  Kings  County,  and  the  town  of 
Newtown.    Brodhead,  op.  eit,,  iX,  63. 

•  Kings  Comity  oonveyanoes,  i,  14. 

a  Found  respectively  in  the  Doc.  hist  of  N.  Y.,  iv,  97-0,  ii;  26d-272;  <Md.,  U,  293-4;  Kings  County  ooDvey- 
anoes,  Uber  3,  p.  105;  Doc.  hist,  of  N.  Y.,  i,  429;  itrid.,  ill,  80;  ibid.,  Iv,  122-4.  The  datesof  the  two  lait^iained 
are  not  certainly  those  here  assigned;  hut  the  variation  can  not  he  great. 
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through  the  available  records  for  the  names  on  the  lists  described 
above,  and  note  whether  or  not  the  several  individuals  wrote  their 
names  or  made  their  marks.  Most  of  this  information  was  got 
either  from  the  original  records  or  from  certified  copies.  In  some 
instances  Bergen's  statements  ^  as  to  how  the  various  persons  signed 
their  names  have  been  taken.  Bergen  is  far  from  being  infallible;  but 
it  is  believed  that  any  error  introduced  in  tins  way  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.  Unfortunately  not  every  name  could,  in  the  time  avail- 
able, be  found.  After  the  illiteracy  had  been  determined  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  foregoing  plan,  the  next  step  was  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  each  individual  had  passed  the  usual  school  period  in  Holland 
or  in  America.  With  the  scanty  data  available,  it  is  evident  that 
only  approximate  accuracy  was  here  possible.  It  was  necessary 
in  this  search  to  use  a  variety  of  sources,  conclusions  being  drawn  in 
many  instances  from  relatively  slight  preponderance  of  probability. 
Very  likely  the  conclusions  in  not  a  few  particular  cases  are  incorrect, 
so  that  specific  figures  here  found  need  not  be  accepted  as  final, 
but  it  is  beUeved  that  the  general  tendencies  are  correctly  shown. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  both  studies: 

Illiteracy  at  Flatbtuh,  1675-1738. 


Com- 
bined 
lists.1 


1.  Number  of  male  Dutch  on  the  several  lists 

2.  Number  of  written  signatures 

3.  Number  of  marks  made 

4.  Number  whose  manner  of  signing  was  not  found . 
6.  Per  cent  of  marks  to  total  known  ways  of  signing. 

6.  Number   of   indiyiduals  probably  trained  m 

Holland 

7.  Number  of  these  who  made  their  marks 

8.  Number  of  individuals  probably   trained   in 

America 

9.  Number  of  these  who  made  their  marks 

10.  Per  cent  of  Holland  trahied  who  made  marks 

11.  Per  cent  of  American  trained  who  made  marks. . 


1676 

1676 

1683 

1687 

1608 

1706 

• 

1738 

52 

■47 

45 

60 

67 

42 

61 

29 

30 

31 

52 

48 

36 

52 

17 

13 

14 

13 

7 

4 

3 

6 

«  4 

0 

4 

2 

2 

6 

37 

30 

31 

20 

13 

10 

5 

31 

27 

94 

23 

18 

f 
i 

2 

9 

6 

6 

2 

3 

1 

0 

9 

10 

15 

41 

30 

28 

53 

6 

5 

5 

U 

4 

2 

3 

29 

22 

25 

9 

17 

14 

(«) 

67 

50 

33 

27 

13 

7 

6 

274 

205 

48 

21 

10 

90 
23 

130 
17 
26 
13 


1  Including  some  68  other  Flatbush  inhabitants  not  found  on  the  several  lists. 

s  Including  one  undecipherable  name. 

>  Number  too  small  to  make  the  per  cent  significant. 

The  higher  figures  of  1687  are  due  to  the  fact  that  (apparently) 
all  males  above  16  took  the  oath  of  allegiance;  whereas,  on  the  other 
rolls,  youths  over  16  living  with  their  parents  were  not  separately 
returned.  In  the  1706  assessment  list,  only  landholders  were  in- 
cluded. The  last  column  contains  some  few  names  that  do  not 
appear  on  any  of  the  preceding  published  lists.  The  significant 
results  are  contained  in  items  5,  10,  and  11.  The  most  interesting 
and  gratifying  result  is  seen  in  item  11,  showing  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  American-bred  population  as  time  went  on.  This 
improvement  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  generation 


1  Op.  cit.,  poMtm. 
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of  children  to  grow  up  after  the  principal  immigration  found  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  attend  school,  whereas  succeeding  generations 
of  children  found  well-established  schools.  Just  why  the  Holland 
bred  also  should  have  made  an  increasingly  better  showing  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  Possibly,  the  earlier  immigrants  were  of  a  slightly 
lower  grade  of  society  than  the  later  ones,  so  that  the  illiterates  in 
1675  were  on  the  whole  older  and  so  died  out  earlier.  The  relatively 
better  showing  of  the  aggregate  American  bred  (13  per  cent)  as 
compared  with  the  aggregate  Holland  bred  (26  per  cent)  is  most 
striking.  Evidently  Flatbush  presents  an  educational  experience 
directly  counter  to  that  seen  in  some  of  the  other  American  colonies 
where  succeeding  generations  were  less  literate  than  the  original 
stock. 

The  study  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  Flatbush  women  is  not  so  gratify- 
ing,  nor  is  the  same  detailed  discussion  possible.  Not  only  were 
fewer  names  secured,  but  it  did  not  prove  feasible  to  distinguish 
these  as  Holland  bred  and  American  bred.  Of  the  56  names  secured, 
24  wrote  their  names  and  32  made  their  marks,  which  gives  an 
illiteracy  for  the  women  of  57  per  cent.  With  numbers  so  small  as 
these,  the  result  is  uncertain;  but  the  names  found  probably  represent 
not  far  from  an  ''average  sampling.''  Almost  the  same  per  cent  was 
found  from  33  names  of  Albany,  idthough  from  the  rest  of  the  colony 
a  larger  per  cent  of  illiteracy  was  obtained — about  66  per  cent.* 
It,  however,  would  not  be  correct  to  conclude  that  only  44  per  cent 
of  the  women  went  to  school.  The  tuition  charges,  as  we  have  seen, 
distinguished  between  those  who  learned  to  read  and  those  who 
learned  also  to  write.  Quite  likely  it  was  frequently  counted  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  daughter  ''as  much  education  as  to  enable  her  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures." '  Writing,  except  in  business  affairs,  was 
but  little  needed. 

The  transition  from  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  to  English  may 
properly  receive  some  attention.  With  the  coming  into  power  of 
the  English,  the  higher  court  proceedings  were  conducted  in  English, 
as  were  most  of  the  communications  with  the  provincial  authorities. 
In  many  ways,  conmiercial  interests  demanded  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, and  the  evergrowing  ratio  of  EngUsh  to  Dutch  in  the  Province 
accelerated  the  movement.  Nevertheless  the  Dutch  were  tenacious 
of  their  customs,  especially  where  their  religious  interests  were 
involved.  The  ministers  in  the  Dutch  churches  during  colonial  days 
were  almost  exclusively  natives  of  the  mother  country,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  Dutch  universities,  and  had  come  to  New  Netherland 
and  colonial  New  York  in  the  prime  of  life.  With  her  ministers 
steeped  thus  in  Holland  tradition,  with  her  formularies  existing  only 

>  See  p.  229. 

•Words  taken  from  a  Dutch  wUl  of  Ulster  County,  1770.    N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  1900: 2S8. 
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in  the  Dutch  language/  with  that  strong  conservatism  which  univer- 
sally surrounds  religious  practice,  the  church  became  the  center  of 
opposition  to  the  alien  influence  which  was  to  supplant  the  old 
language  and  modify  the  old  custom.  The  school,  filling  as  it  did 
the  double  function  of  preparing  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  and 
of  fitting  for  intelligent  and  appreciative  participation  in  church 
service,  found  itself  drawn  in  both  directions.  Its  double  system  of 
control  at  Flatbush  gave  opportunity  for  the  two  tendencies  to  ex- 
press themselves.  Accordingly  was  found  in  1758,  the  demand  for 
a  ^'person  qualified  to  teach  Dutch  and  English.''  It  was  at  this 
very  time  that  the  reactionary  D?  Ritzema  of  New  York  in  a  supreme 
effort  to  stem  the  oncoming  tide  was  importing  a  schoolmaster  from 
the  old  country.  In  Flatbush,  however,  where  there  were  no  private 
schools,  one  school  must  do  all  the  teaching,  and  meet  all  the  demands. 
Hence  the  presence  of  both  languages  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 
The.  town  meeting  even  followed  much  later  in  the  use  of  English, 
its  last  record  in  Dutch  being  of  date  April  4, 1775,'  the  first  in  English 
a  year  later. 

The  church,  as  was  to  be  expected,  held  longer  to  the  Dutch.  Dr. 
Strong  states,'  and  there  appears  no  reason  to  question  the  statement, 
that  services  in  English  were  not  introduced  until  1792,  and  even  then 
were  confined  to  the  afternoon  service.^  Not  until  1805  was  English 
the  exclusive  language  of  church  service.  For  still  many  years  Dutch 
was  used  in  the  privacy  of  many  of  the  old  families.^ 

We  gather,  then,  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  the  Dutch 
village  of  Flatbush  kept  in  continuous  operation  an  elementary 
school  from  at  least  as  early  a  date  as  1659,  while  its  subordinate 
village  of  New  Lotts  maintained  one  from  1681.  These  schools  were 
under  the  joint  control  of  church  and  civil  authority,  with  the  people 
in  town  meeting  gradually  assuming  more  and  more  of  direct  control. 
It  seems  proper  to  call  such  an  institution  a  public  school,  because 
its  master  was  chosen  and  his  work  directed  by  the  public,  partly 
through  the  town  meeting  or  its  committee,  partly  through  the  village 
magistracy,  partly  through  the  church,  which  was  in  great  measure 
a  constituent  member  of  the  body  politic.  The  school  was  public, 
fiui;hermore,  in  that  the  master  received  his  salary  and  the  school- 
house  was  kept  in  repair  by  the  income  from  lands  set  aside  by  the 
public  for  these  and  other  purposes,  which  properties  in  turn  were 
administered  by  public  ofiicials  (churchmasters)  elected  by  the  people, 
and  answerable  to  the  people.    It  appears  probable,  too,  that,  if 

>  They  existed  also  In  Wallooo  French,  bat  this  would  be  no  faotor  in  the  sitoation  under  dfaouarion. 

>  Flatbush  town  records,  107:  65,  M. 

>  Op.  eft.,  p.  94. 

*  lir.  John  H.  Ditntas,  at  present  living  in  Flatbush,  has  told  the  writer  that  Dutch  was  spoken  in  hJs 
father's  family  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
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necessary,  a  town  rate  was  laid  to  supply  the  necessary  school  build- 
ings.^ 

If  this  scnool  was  public,  it  none  the  less  had  peculiar  relations 
with  the  church.  The  consistory  of  the  church,  during  the  Dutch 
period,  and  in  the  early  years  of  English  control,  was  conjointly  with 
the  civil  authorities  charged  with  the  care  of  the  school  and  the  selec- 
tion of  masters;  although  later  the  power  of  the  consistory  declined. 
A  further  connection  of  church  with  school  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  period,  the  schoolmaster  was  (quasi  ex  officio)  voor- 
lezer  and  voorsanger  in  the  Dutch  church.  As  such  not  only  had  he 
a  definite  part  in  the  public  worship,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  min- 
ister he  took  charge  of  the  service  and  read  a  sermon.  The  most 
intimate  phase  of  this  church  and  school  relationship,  however,  lay 
in  the  master's  duty  to  teach  religion  by  having  the  pupils  learn 
prayers,  church  hymns,  the  church  formulations,  and  the  Heidelberg 
catechism,  which  they  recited  publicly  before  the  congregation. 
Doubtiess  many,  perhaps  most,  felt  that  the  school  was  principally 
a  subordinate  agency  of  the  church  for  giving  religious  instruction. 

In  considering  this  relationship  of  church  and  school,  however,  it 
ever  needs  emphasis  to  the  present-day  American  mind  that  the 
church  during  this  whole  period  was  among  the  Dutch  not  conceived 
of  as  separate  from  and  opposed  to  the  civil  authorities.  Rather  was 
it  an  integral  part  of  a  general  and  closely  coordinated  institutional 
scheme  which  in  its  totality  contemplated  the  whole  of  life.  Under 
the  English  system  there  was  developed  an  even  more  intimate  inter- 
action among  the  several  parts  of  this  general  institutional  scheme 
than  had  obtained  under  the  Dutch  regime.  The  town  meeting  in 
accordance  with  the  Duke's  laws  elected  the  churchmasters,  and 
fixed  a  rate  on  all  for  the  support  of  the  minister.  In  time  it  took 
over  practically  all  direction  of  the  school.  Thus  by  controlling  the 
financial  support  of  the  church  and  by  electing  the  minister  the 
people  in  town  meeting,  whether  church  members  or  not,  exercised 
all  but  absolilte  control  over  the  church.' 

Under  these  extreme  conditions  of  democratic  control,  hardly 
equaled  and  certainly  not  surpassed  elsewhere  in  the  colonies,  the 
little  township  of  Flatbush  maintained  its  two  village  schools.  In 
the  support  of  these  schools  were  united  the  Dutch  interest  in  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  now  growing  spirit  of  American  democ- 
racy. Both  influences  agreed  in  an  education  of  all  the  children  ■  in 
the  same  school  under  public  auspices.  The  spirit  here  seen,  multi- 
plied many  times  in  other  similar  villages,  must  in  laigepartbethe 
explanation  of  the  early  interest  of  New  York  State  in  general  public 
education. 

1  Flatbush  town  records,  107:  12. 

t  Col.  Laws  of  N.  Y.,  i,  26,  M;  Flatbush  town  records,  104:  IW,  252-4;  100:  16, 26. 81, 113, 150;  Eccl.  R«c^ 
pp.  794, 1503, 1802, 1040, 1044. 
■  For  the  education  or  the  girls  ai  wbU  ai  the  boys  see  p.  217. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  OTHER  DUTCH  VH^LAGES  AFTER  1664.' 

The  accounts  already  given  of  the  Harlem  and  Flatbush  schools 
have  shown  in  some  detail  how  typical  Dutch  villages  managed 
their  school  affairs.  It  appears  more  or  less  certain  that  Albany, 
Bergen,  Bushwyck,  Brooklyn,  Flatlands,  Kingston,  New  Utrecht, 
Schenectady,  and  probably  many  other  villages  more  or  less  exclu- 
sively Dutch  in  stock  and  language  kept  up  schools  similar  to  the 
two  already  studied.  It  is  quite  possible  that  wherever  was  found  a 
village  predominantly  Dutch  in  language  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
maintain  a  church  (but  not  necessarily  a  pastor),  there — ^had  we  the 
data — one  would  find  almost  invariably  a  school,  public  in  some 
sense,  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  consistoiy  and  taught  by  the 
yoorlezer  of  the  Dutch  church. 

In  1664  Jans  Jurians  Becker  had,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  VIU,  a 
"Graunt  to  keep  y*  Dutch  school  at  Albany  for  y*  teaching  of  youth 
to  read  and  to  write.''  This  was  ^^  allowed  and  confirmed  to  him" 
by  the  &ist  English  governor,  who  remained  in  charge  until  1668. 
In  1670  (May  16)  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Gov.  Lovelace 
that  ''several  others  not  so  capable  do  undertake  y*  like  some  par- 
ticular tymes  and  seasons  of  y'  yeare  when  they  have  no  other  Im- 
ployment."  The  result  of  this  irregular  competition  proved  to  be 
that  "Y»  scholars  removing  from  schools  to  another  not  only  give 
a  great  discouragement  to  y*  maister  who  makes  it  his  business  all 
y*  yeare  but  also  are  hindred  and  become  y'  more  backwards  in  their 
learning."  **For  the  reasons  aforesaid,"  Gov.  Lovelace  ''thought 
fitt  that  y  said  Jan  Jurians  Beecker  who  is  esteemed  very  capable 
that  way  shall  be  allowed  schoolmaster  for  y"  instructing  of  y* 
youth  at  Albany  and  partes  adjacent  he  following  y"  said  Imploy- 
ment  constantly  and  diligently."  It  was  besides  further  allowed 
to  Beecker  that  "no  other  be  admitted  to  interrupt  him  it  being  to 
be  presumed  that  y"  said  Beecker  for  y"  youth  and  Jacob  Joosten 
who  is  allowed  of  for  the  teaching  of  y  younger  children  are  sufficient 
for  that  place."' 

1  The  reoorda  of  the  Dutch  viUages  have  been  made  available  only  in  a  moet  fhigmentary  manner.  In 
greater  part  these  reoorda  have  either  been  lost  or  remain  as  yet  hid  in  the  original  Dutch  MSS.  Where 
feirly  oomplete  reoorda  exiat  In  tranalation  they  have  not  aa  yet  been  printed.  So  that  the  adequate  treat* 
ment  of  the  achoola  of  the  many  Dutch  viUagea  during  the  English  period  ia  at  present  impossible. 

t  MmiaeU'a  Annals  of  Albany,  iv,  15f. 
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Here  then  we  see  two  teachers  at  Albany,  one  for  **j*  younger 
children"  and  the  other  for  *'y*  youth."  Whether  they  taught  in 
one  school  does  not  appear;  quite  possibly  they  did.  They  charged 
tuition  we  know,  not  only  from  the  general  customs,  but  also  from 
the  permission  granted  (1665)  to  John  Shutte  to  ''bee  the  only 
EngUsh  schoolmaster  at  Albany  upon  condition  that  the  said 
John  Shutte  shall  not  demand  any  more  wages  than  is  given  by  the 
Dutch  to  their  schoolmasters."^  Probably  Becker  received  a  salary 
from  the  municipality  for  serving  as  voorlezer  and  schoolmaster, 
since  we  find  that,  during  his  term  of  office,  ''the  Charge  yearly  of 
y»  Towne  of  Albany"  included  the  item:  "To  y*  Reader  400  guild" 
Zeaw*."« 

Becker  and  two  others  were  chosen  in  1676  to  be  the  only  school- 
masters at  Albany.  How  long  thereafter  he  continued  to  teach  is 
not  certain;  until  1686  according  to  Pearson.  He  died  about  1697.' 
Jacob  Joosten  was,  as  we  saw,  at  Flatbush  on  November  1,  1670. 
So  that  he  used  the  permission  here  granted  for  only  about  six 
months.  He  had  probably  come  to  Albany  upon  leaving  Wiltwyck 
in  1665. 

Gerrit  Swart  and  Adrian  Janse  Appel  are  named  by  Pearson  as 
the  other  masters  appointed  along  with  Becker  in  1676.  In  spite  of 
the  permission  for  these  three  to  be  the  only  schoolmasters,  there 
was  appointed  during  the  same  year  a  baker,  Luykas  Gerritse  (Win- 
gaard),  "  because  he  was  impotent  in  his  hand."  * 

The  following  council  meeting  explains  itself.  Its  old  English 
style  perhaps  makes  worth  while  its  full  reproduction: 

Att  a  meeting  of  y*  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Gominon  Council  held  in  y* 
City  Hall  of  Albany,  Ye  23d  of  January  lff{- 

The  request  of  Cornelia  Bogardua  by  y*  mouth  of  Mr.  Will  de  Meyer  to  be 
admitted  a  Bchoolmaster  for  y*  City  ia  taken  into  conaideration  and  unani- 
moualy  doe  graunt  y*  same,  aa  alao  a  freeman  of  thia  Citty  upon  hia  arrivall.* 

This  teacher  was  the  son  of  I>  Bogardus,  the  second  minister  of 
New  Amsterdam.  He  stayed  at  Albany,  it  is  said,  only  a  short  while. 
In  1703  "Evert  Ridder  of  the  City  of  Albany"  made  an  ''humble 
application  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Assistance  to  be  permitted 
to  teach  school  in  the  City  aforesaid,"  which  was  granted.* 

1  HuhbbU'i  Amialfl  of  Albany,  p.  16. 

>  Ezecative  Councfl  lOnates,  i,  82.  (See  p.  122,  wliere  this  matter  is  dinuflBed.)  It  appem  tlutt  thie 
pablio  Bapport  ot  the  voorlezer  (and  poaubly  the  achoolmaater)  oontinaed  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1005,"  Hend.  Roseboom,  sen.,  voorleser  In  y«  church  of  y*  citty  of  Albany"  appeared  befimthe  mayors 
ooort  asking  for  the  payment  of  his  salary  (Munsell,  op.  dt.,  ill,  9).  The  support  of  Roaeboom  was  divided 
equally  between  dty  and  county  in  ITOf ,  when  it  was  noted  in  the  minutes  of  tha  oonit  of  Boasiona  that 
"  y  County  (excepting  y«  citty  and  Colony  RensBelaerswyck)  must  be  credited  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Gilders  wampum  value,  being  half  of  Roeeboom's  sallary  and  Repairing  y*  church  yard,  which  was  cfaaifed 
in  y*  General  County  aoct"  (iMtf.,  iv,  124;  see  also  ibid.,  pp.  161, 187). 

•  Pratt,  op.  cU.,  p.  62. 

«/Wd.,pp.62-3. 

ft  Munsell,  op.  eiL,  Iv,  106. 

•/Wd.,p.  177. 
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The  spirit  of  religious  proselyting  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
period  under  consideration.  The  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Albany  writes,  in  1710;  that  his  ''weak 
endeavors"  have  been  so  blessed  that  '^ a  great  many  Dutch  children" 
who  at  his  coming  were  "altogether  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue, 
were  now  able  to  distinctly  say  our  catechism  and  make  the  responses 
at  prayers."  ''I  have  used/'  he  writes,  ''all  possible  methods  to 
engage  the  children  to  their  duty  by  giving  small  presents  to  the 
most  forward  and  diligent,  and  by  frequently  visiting  their  schools; 
and  for  encouraging  the  schoolmasters  I  give  them  what  charity 
is  collected  in  our  churches,  obliging  them  to  bring  their  scholars 
to  public  prayers. "  ^  We  pass  with  a  smile  the  partial  notion  of 
the  children's  ''duty"  and  the  unusual  direction  of  the  "charity" 
collection;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  continued  use  of  Dutch 
and  the  existence  of  several  schools. 

'  When  the  Albany  church  was  chartered,  in  1720,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  "it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  consistory 
of  the  said  church  to  nominate  and  appoint  a  clerk  or  precentor, 
schoolmaster,  sexton,  bellringer,  and  such  and  so  many  other  officers 
and  servants  of  the  same  church  as  they  shall  think  convenient 
and  necessary."'  The  natural  interpretation  of  this  stipulation  is, 
of  course,  that  in  it  an  old  custom  is  given  the  sanction  of  law.  It 
were  to  be  desired  that  we  had  more  data  of  the  relation  of  the 
church  and  city  in  Albany  school  matters.  Everything  we  have 
that  is  very  definite  is  on  the  side  of  the  city's  interest. 

The  common  council  in  1721  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  "very  requisite  and  necessary  that  a  fit  and  able  schoolmaster 
settle  in  this  city  for  teaching  and  instructing  of  the  youth  in  spelling, 
reading,  writeing,  and  cyffering,"  and  in  consideration  of  the  further 
fact  that  Mr.  Johannis  Glandorf  had  "offered  his  services  to  settle 
here  and  keep  a  school  if  reasonably  encouraged  by  the  corporation, 
it  is  therefore  Resolved  by  this  commonalty,  and  they  do  hereby 
oblige  themselves  and  successors,  to  give  and  procure  unto  y^  said 
Johannis  Glandorf  free  house  rent  for  the  term  of  seaven  years 
next  ensueing. " '  That  this  man  was  Dutch  and  the  school  was 
Dutch  may  be  accepted  as  practically  certain  from  the  fact  that 
the  Dutch  were  so  largely  in  the  majority  at  this  time.  His  name 
furnishes  some  corroboration.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  salary 
other  than  house  rent  is  suggested,  and  also  that  the  church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Hamilton,  in  his  trip  of  1744,  says  of  Albany:  "I  went  to  see  the 
school  in  this  city,  in  which  are  about  200  scholars,  boys  and  girls. "  ^ 
This  number  is  siurprising,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  school 

1  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  ill,  540.  •  W«laer,  Hist,  of  Albany,  p.  287. 

*  Eod.  Rec.,  p.  2165.  *  Itinanrium,  p.  78. 
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known  to  us  among  the  American  Dutch.  The  coeducation  is  an 
interesting  corroboration  of  the  opinion  elsewhere  discussed.^  That 
these  200  pupils  were  Dutch  is  altogether  probable.  For  example, 
Hamilton  elsewhere  says  of  his  same  trip  to  Albany:  ''At  ten  o'clock 
we  went  to  the  English  church,  where  was  the  meanest  congr^ation 
ever  I  beheld,  there  not  being  above  fifteen  or  twenty  in  church, 
besides  the  soldiers  of  the  fort  who  sat  in  a  gallery. " '  The  size 
of  this  congr^ation  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  English  in  the  city. 

With  this  ends  the  specific  information  so  far  collected  that 
certainly  concerns  Dutch  education  at  Albany,  except  that  in  1789 
it  was  stated  that  some  seven  or  eight  years  previously  '*a  competent 
English  teacher  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Albany.*'  ■  We  infer 
from  this  that  the  Dutch  language,  until  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  retained  its  hold  so  strongly  as  to  prevent  the  earlier 
establishment  of  vigorous  or  well  patronized  English  schools.  It  is 
stated  that  the  first  English  preaching  in  the  Dutch  church  was 
in  1776  and  the  first  regularly  settled  English  pastor  was  some 
six  years  later.* 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  writer  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
illiteracy  of  the  early  Albany  inhabitants,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner followed  at  Flatbush.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  similar  census 
rolls,  the  study  at  Albany  could  not  be  so  satisfactorily  done.  The 
procedure  accordingly  was  slightly  different.  Pearson's  '*  Early- 
Records  of  the  City  and  County  of  Albany  and  Colony  of  Rensselaer- 
syck  (1656-1675)"  was  used  as  a  basis  of  study.  All  the  names 
of  those  whose  manner  of  signing  was  given  were  utilized.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  such  names  were  listed,  of  which  77  or  21  per  cent 
made  their  marks.  The  corresponding  result  at  Flatbush  we  found 
to  be  19  per  cent.  Effort  was  also  made  to  separate  the  names 
according  as  the  school  period  had  been  passed  in  Holland  or  in 
America,  but  with  less  satisfactory  results  than  were  obtained  in 
the  case  of  Flatbush.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  number  could  not 
be  assigned  even  probably  to  one  place  rather  than  to  the  other. 
As  far  as  the  ascertainable  records  go,  the  results  are  similar  to 
those  got  in  the  previous  study.  Of  the  231  assigned,  certunly  or 
probably  to  Holland,  50,  or  22  per  cent,  made  their  marks;  while 
of  the  35  assigned  similarly  to  America,  only  4,  or  11  per  cent  made 
their  marks.  The  corresponding  per  cents  at  Flatbush  were  26 
and  13,  respectively.  The  same  tendencies  then  that  were  seen 
at  Flatbush  appear  here  independently  and  with  striking  agreement. 
The  results  at  each  place  give  additional  weight  to  those  of  the 
other,  although  the  Flatbush  figures  appear  on  the  whole  to  be 
much  more  reliable. 

1  See  p.  217.  >  Welaer,  op.  cii.,  p.  405.    The  quotatJon  Is  fiPDm  Mone'a  Ouetteer. 

s  Itinenrium,  p.  82.  «  Munaell,  op,  cU.,  i,  121. 
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In  the  village  of  Bei^n  at  the  close  of  the  Dutch  period  Engelbert 
Steenhuysen  was  serving  as  schoolmaster.  His  successor  appears  to 
have  been  Beynier  Bastiaensen  van  Giesen,  whom  he  saw  at  Flatbush 
from  1660  to  1663.  At  any  rate  Bastiaensen  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  at  Bergen  in  1665  ^  and  began  teaching  about  that  time. 
His  term  of  service  is  unique  among  the  American  Dutch,  as  the 
Bergen  church  records  show:  ''Reynier  Bastiaensen  van  Giesen 
buried  May  15,  1707,  after  having  filled  the  office  of  voorlezer  for 
about  42  years  at  Bergen.'' ' 

That  service  as  voorlezer  implies  service  as  schoolmaster  hardly 
needs  proof  in  the  case  of  so  small  a  vUlage  as  Bergen.  But  if  any 
were  needed  there  is  available  fairly  satisfactory  evidence.  In  1673, 
as  we  see  in  the  law  case  given  just  below,  '  'precentor  and  school- 
master'' and  ' 'schoolmaster"  are  used  interchangeably  as  referring 
to  one  and  the  same  person  then  serving  at  Bergen.  Moreover,  the 
records  of  the  New  York  City  Reformed  Dutch  Church  show  that 
''Mr.  Reynier  van  Giesen"  was  witness  at  baptisms  in  1673,  1691, 
and  1694.'  The  title  "Mr."  considered  m  the  light  of  the  Dutch 
custom,  of  Van  Giesen's  Flatbush  school  service  and  of  his  known 
connection  with  the  Bergen  school  in  1673  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  meaning  that  voorlezer  Van  Giesen  was  acting  also 
as  schoolmaster  Van  Giesen  certainly  as  late  as  1691  and  1694;  and 
if  he  were  schoolmaster  so  late  as  this  we  may  easily  suppose  that 
he  continued  to  teach  as  long  as  he  acted  as  voorlezer. 

In  1668  a  new  charter  was  given  the  town.  In  Uus  "all  freehold- 
ers" were  "deemed  and  accompted  Free  men"  with  "a  free  voice 
in  elections."  They  were  to  "choose  their  own  magistrates"  and 
"their  own  minister  for  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God."  "All 
persons,  as  well  the  freeholders  as  the  inhabitants"  were  to  "con- 
tribute according  to  their  estates  and  7)roportion  of  lands  for  his 
maintenance,  or  lay  out  such  a  proportion  of  land  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  keeping  of  a  Free  school  for  the  education  of  Youth,  as  they 
shall  think  fit."* 

Evidently  the  town  chose  to  levy  the  vote  rather  than  "lay  out" 
the  necessary  land;  for  on  the  "18th  X^,  1672,"  the  "Magistrates 
of  the  town  of  Bergen"  by  resolution  decreed  that  "all  the  said 
inhabitants,  without  any  exception"  shall  pay  "their  share  towards 
the  support  of  the  Precentor  and  Schoolmaster."'  This  action  of 
the  magistrates  was  deemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  ce^ain  dependent 
villages  to  bear  hardly  on  them,  particularly  as  it  appeeo^  that  some 
of  them  were  of  a  different '  'religious  persuasion."     In  the  meanwhile 

1  Winfleld,  History  of  Hudson  County,  p.  103. 

s  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Daniel  van  WinUe,  of  Jeney  City,  tor  this  and  the  two  other  qaotations 
fipom  the  Bergen  ehorch  records  used  below, 
i  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Biog.  Soc  Coll.,  ii,  120, 904, 223. 
4  Wbifield,  op,  dL,  pp.  107-^. 
»  N.  Y.  CoL  Doc,  U,  C72. 
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the  Dutch  had  again  united  Bergen  with  New  Netherland.  The 
schout  and  schepens  of  Bergen  accordingly  appealed  to  Gov.  Ck>Ive 
and  his  council  (Dec.  24,  1673)  ''requesting  that  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  settlements  dependent  on  them  of  what  religious  persuasion 
so  ever  they  may  be,  shall  be  bound  to  pay  their  share  towards  the 
support  of  Precentor  and  Schoolmaster."  The  governor  and  council 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  magistrates  and  made  the  appropriate 
order.* 

But  still  the  objectors  proved  recalcitrant.  On  the  24th  of  May 
next,  the  magistrates  complained  to  the  governor  that '  'some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  their  dependent  hamlets"  "obstinately  refused  to  pay 
their  quota  to  the  support  of  the  Precentor  and  Schoolmaster."  The 
governor  general  and  council  persisted  "in  their  previous  mandate" 
and  ordered  the  schout  "to  proceed  to  immediate  execution  against 
all  unwilling  debtors." '  The  next  month  (June  15) '  'the  inhabitants 
of  Minagagque  and  Penirepagh"  through  their  agents  requested  "to 
be  excused  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster  at 
Bergen."'  The  magistrates  of  Bergen  were  ordered  to  answer  the 
petition,  which  they  did  on  July  5.  The  governor  and  council,  after 
considering  both  sides,  "resolved  and  ordered  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Penirepagh  and  Miuagagque  shall  promptly  pay  their  share  for  the 
support  aforesaid,  on  pain  of  proceeding  against  them  with  immediate 
execution."* 

With  this  the  contest  seems  to  have  ended,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  equity  in  the  case  is  not  as  evident  now  as  it 
seemed  to  be  to  Gov.  Colve.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  raising  of  a 
schoolmaster's  salary  by  a  rate  upon  the  township.  Kingston  (see 
page  below)  seems  to  furnish  a  case  of  a  general  property  tax,  from 
which  the  schoolmaster  was  probably  paid.  New  Haerlem  also  fur- 
nished a  case  quite  analogous  in  many  respects  to  this  at  Bergen. 
But  so  far  as  the  writer  has  found  this  is  the  only  absolutely  clear 
instance  of  a  specific  school  tax  among  the  American  Dutch.  We 
have  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  this  school  was  free.  On  the 
contrary,  every  known  instance  eveiywhere  among  the  American 
Dutch  points  to  tuition  fees. 

little  else  is  known  of  the  school.  Dankers  and  Sluyter  say  of  the 
village  in  1697,  "They  intend  to  build  a  church  next  summer.  For 
the  present  they  have  nobody  except  a  voorlezer  who  performs  this 
service  for  them  on  Sundays  in  the  schoolhouse  where  they  assem- 
ble."^ The  church  records  of  1678  and  1680  refer  to  repairs  on  the 
schoolhouse.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  voorlezer  of  the  church  was 
always  schoolmaster,  the  following  schoolmasters  succeeded  Van 
Giesen:*  Adriaen  Yermeulen,  1708-1736;  Isaac  P.  van  Benthuysen, 

IN.  Y.,  Col.  Docil,  673.  •/»«., p.  720.  »Loiig Island  History  Boc  OolL  i,  157. 

>  /6tf .;  p.  714t  *  Wi.f  p.  730,  •  Taylor,  Clasvis  of  Bergen,  p.  1C7-9. 
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1736-1761;  Abraham  Sickles,  1761-1789.  This  Vermeulen  is  the 
same  one  that  was  at  Haerlem,  1699-1708.  The  Bergen  church  rec- 
ords say  with  reference  to  him:  '*May  11,  1708,  Adrian  Vermeulen, 
Yoorlezer  at  Bergen,  laid  the  comer  stone  (of  the  new  schoolhouse).'' 
The  terms  of  service  here  given  by  Taylor  are  all  so  long  as  to  raise 
some  suspicions;  but  as  pastor  of  the  Bergen  church  Mr.  Taylor  had 
good  opportunity  to  know.  We  may  add  that  according  to  Taylor, 
Benthuysen  taught  in  both  English  and  Dutch,  but  that  the  records 
of  the  church  were  until  1809  kept  still  in  Dutch.^  The  charter  of 
the  Bergen  church  granted  in  1771  contained  the  usual  provision  of 
the  Dutch  church  charters  that  the  consistoiy  may  maintain  a  school.' 
We  should  infer  from  this  and  all  else  known  that  the  situation  here 
was  generally  quite  similar  to  that  at  Flatbush. 

The  village  of  Flatlands  appeared  in  Chapter  Vill  to  have  no 
school  organized  as  late  as  1664,  although  the  town  itself  had  by  that 
time  been  settled  some  15  years  and  chartered  10  years.'  The  first 
record  of  the  school  that  has  so  far  appeared  is  of  date  1675.  It 
seemed  then  to  be  well  established,  was  under  the  care  of  the  con- 
sistory, and  was  called  ''  the  school  of  the  town."  It  is  stated  that 
the  deacons  for  many  years  furnished  or  purchased  for  the  pupils  the 
books  used  in  the  school.'  This  seems  remarkable,  and  is  probably 
due  to  a  misconception  of  the  record. 

Besides  the  list  of  voorlezers  (presumably  schoolmasters),  Kttle  has 
been  found  concerning  this  school.  In  1691  the  deacons'  records 
contain  sundry  salary  payments  ''to  the  schoolmaster."'  Appar- 
ently the  words  schoolmaster  and  voorleser  are  here,  as  elsewhere, 
used  interchangeably.  At  the  close  of  the  century  (1694-7)  the 
deacons  are  building  a  schoolhouse,  on  which  they  pay  a  sum  equal 
to  $654.40.  About  the  same  time  (Feb.  3,  1696-7),  certain  private 
parties  sold  ''all  that  house  and  garden  spot,  as  it  is  now  in  fence 
lying — ^in  the  town  of  Flatlands — ^now  used  and  occupied  for  a  school- 
house  for  said  town."  It  would  seem  probable  that  the  new  school- 
house  owned  by  the  church  had  thrown  upon  the  market  a  privately 
owned  house  up  to  that  time  used  "for  a  schoolhouse  for  said  town."' 
In  the  petition  for  a  charter  to  the  church  in  1711  we  find  among  the 
land  holdings  of  the  church,  "And  allso  the  church  in  said  Town  and 
one  house  called  the  school  howse  with  the  Land  adjoyning  contain- 
ing two  acres  or  thereabouts."  ^  Evidently  this  is  the  schoolhouse 
built  some  10  or  15  years  before.  In  1762  a  considerable  sum  was 
spent  "for  the  schoolhouse;"  in  1771  a  "well  for  the  schoolhouse," 
cost  £1  lis.  3d.' 

1  Tftylor,  Cluais  of  Bergen,  pp.  101, 167.  <  Doc  blst.  of  N.  Y.,  Ill,  113. 

>  Md,,  p.  121.  •  StUes,  Histoiy  of  Kln^  County,  p.  77, 

>  0tUe8,  History  of  Kin|^  County,  p.  76. 
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The  following  receipt  referred  by  Pratt  to  Flatlands  throws  light 
on  the  early  introduction  of  English  into  this  Dutch  school: 

1708.— Jacobus  Montfort  hath  been  to  school  from  May  4th  to  July  4tfa,  which  ia  2 
months  now,  from  the  2d  Sept.  to  the  2d  Otob'  is  one  month,  altogether  3  months. 
Comes  to  10  guilders. 

I.  Selover 

Schoolmr' 

If  the  point  were  of  greater  moment  closer  scrutiny  would  be  nec- 
essary before  basing  argument  upon  a  paper  no  better  vouched  for; 
but  accepting  it  as  it  stands,  the  presumption  seems  to  be  that 
Selover  was  in  1708  already  using  the  English  language  in  his  school. 
To  the  same  effect  is  another  receipt  in  English,  found  among  the 
Flatlands  church  papers,  given  in  1733  by  Abraham  De  Lanoy  to 
''  the  Deacons  of  the  church  of  Flatlands''  for  the  "sum  of  six  pounds, 
being  in  full  for  a  year's  salary."  This  Abraham  De  Lanoy  is  almost 
certainly  the  one  whom  we  saw  (p.  152)  teaching  in  the  New  York 
school,  1743-7.  An  apprenticeship  contract  of  1766  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  a  night  school,  it  being  stipulated  that  the 
master  ''shall  teach  and  Instruct  or  Cause  to  be  taught  or  Instructed" 
the  apprentice  ''  to  Read,  write,  and  two  Quarts  night  schooling  of 
Syphering." ' 

The  complete  list  of  Flatlands  schoolmasters  (voorlezers),  accord- 
ing to  Rev.  Anson  Du  Bois,'  is  as  follows: 

WiUiam  Garretse  (van  Eouwenhoven),  1675-1688;  Jan  Brouwer,  1688-1691;  Pieter 
TuU,  1691-1704;  Martin  Schenck,  1704-1712  [this  date  of  1712  is  apparently  contra- 
dicted by  Selover's  school  bill  quoted  above];  Isaac  Selover,  1712-1715  [these  dates 
are  contradicted  by  the  Flatbush  records  of  page  179];  Jan  Suydam,  1715-29(?);  Johan- 
nes van  Siggelon,  1729-1733;  Abraham  de  Lanoy ,  1733-1742;  Johannis  Nevius,  1743-4; 
Abraham  Voorhees,  1744-7;  Lukkas  Voorhees,  1748-1752;  Derick  Bemsen,  1752; 
Luykas  Voorhees,  1755-68  (?);  Abraham  Voorhees,  176&-92. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  town  of  Brooklyn  gives  no  posi- 
tive evidence  regarding  a  Dutch  school  after  the  English  occupation. 
It  is  incredible  that  no  school  was  maintained;  for  Brooklyn,  in  size, 
early  forged  ahead  of  the  other  Dutch  towns  on  Long  Island.  But 
when  in  1711  Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  and  Flatlands  petitioned  for  a 
church  charter^  the  latter  two  churches  owned  schoolhouses^  while 
Brooklyn  does  not  include  a  schoolhouse  among  the  church  property.^ 

To  strengthen  the  presumption  from  general  considerations  that  the 
Brooklyn  people  did  not  lack  educational  facilities,  certain  illiteracy 
records  of  1663,  1708,  and  1723  may  be  presented  in  contrast.  At  the 
earliest  of  these  dates  a  petition  of  28  inhabitants  of  the  village 
showed  9,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  whole,  who  made  their  mark.*  In 
1708  a  similar  list  of  56  members  of  the  village  church  shows  52  men, 

1  Loe.  eU.,  pp.  117-118.  «  Doc.  lilst.  of  N.  Y..  ill,  113. 

>  Flatlands  church  rerords.  •  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  xiv,  622. 

•  Sttles,  History  of  Kings  County,  p.  76. 
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of  whom  11,  or  21  per  cent,  make  marks.  ^  For  1723  there  are  simi- 
larly 60  names,  of  whom  57  are  men;  of  these  11,  or  19  per  cent,  make 
marks.'  These  figures  would  indicate  an  improvement  somewhat 
similaY  to  what  was  found  at  Flatbush,'  though  the  record  here  is  not 
so  good. 

The  little  village  of  Kinderhook  by  a  fortunate  accident  got  into 
the  colonial  records  in  connection  with  the  domineeidng  Gov.  Corn- 
bury.  In  1702  "one  Paulus  van  Vleck"  had  been  "lately  called 
by  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Kinderhook  to  be  their  clerk  without 
any  license  from  his  Excellency  for  so  doing."  As  Van  Vleck  had 
previously  been  forbidden  by  tiie  governor  to  preach,  he  was  called 
before  the  governor  "to  answer  his  contempt"  for  presuming  to 
act  now  as  clerk.^  In  reply  to  this  demand,  certain  inhabitants  of 
Kinderhook  gave  a  certificate  that  Van  Vleck  had,  "  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  that  he  hath  resided  here  and  since  he  was  accepted  as 
Precentor  and  schoolmaster  of  our  church, "  properly  deported  him- 
self and  had  not  preached  "in  house  or  bam."*  It  further  appears 
in  the  same  paper  that  "one  Hendrich  Abelsen  before  his  death" 
had  filled  the  o£Eice  of  Precentor  and  schoolmaster;  that  Joghem  Lam- 
ersen  had  succeeded  Abelsen,  but  had  resigned,  and  that  Van  Vleck 
had  then  been  called. 

Some  seven  years  later  (1709)  Van  Vleck  had  "for  some  years  past 
performed  a  reader's  duties"  at  Kinderhook.*  He  was  then  entering 
the  Dutch  ministry.  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  the  Kinder- 
hook school.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  note  that  this  little  place 
sustained  a  reader  and  schoolmaster,  and  also  that  Lord  Combuiy 
exercised  here  the  right  of  licensing  schoolmasters  with  the  same 
determination  that  he  had  shown  elsewhere.  Of  Van  Vleck  himself 
it  is  known  that  in  1710  he  joined  thePresbytery  of  Philadelphia,  but 
later  withdrew  pending  a  trial  for  bigamy,  drunkenness,  swearing, 
etc' 

The  early  history  of  Poughkeepsie  shows  us  something  of  the  lack 
of  schools  and  the  attitude  of  the  church  authorities  in  the  matter. 
A  letter  of  D?  van  Schee  written  in  1730,  shortly  after  he  had  taken 
charge  at  Poughkeepsie  and  FishkiU,  tells  us  that  "it  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved what  trouble  and  toil  a  minister  has  to  introduce  any  civility 
into  these  places  where  there  never  has  been  a  minister  before." 
"Most  of  these  people  can  neither  read  nor  write."     (The  records 

1  Kings  Coanty  Conveyanoes,  111,  230. 

•  Ibid.,  Y,  41. 

s  Bee  p.  197.    A  paper  drawn  up  at  Flatlmsli  nndcr  the  iame  drcomstanoes  and  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Brooklyn,  170B,  paper  here  quoted,  gave  an  illiteracy  of  12  per  cent 
«  Doc.  hist,  of  N.  Y.,  ill,  638. 
•/Md.,p.539. 

•  Eocl.  Rec.,p.  1789. 

V  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.  B.  A.    (Philadelphia,  1841),  pp.  17, 21, 25, 31-2, 35, 37, 39, 
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show  that  of  the  two  consistories  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  only 
one  in  each  made  his  mark.)^  "Finally  in  reference  to  a  good  sohool- 
master;  although  one  is  veiy  much  needed  in  each  of  my  charges^ 
yet  the  churches  are  not  in  a  condition  to  call  one.  But  I  live  in  the 
hope 'that  when  the  churches,  which  are  yet  young  and  newly  organ- 
ized, have  grown  somewhat,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  they  will 
then  make  provision;  for  there  is  a  good  enough  chance  for  this  in 
this  congregation."*  In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  classis  wrote,  "We 
hope  that  your  congregation  will  soon  feel  itself  able  to  appoint 
schoolmasters,  in  at  least  one  of  your  charges,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth.    This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance. '' ' 

No  connected  history  of  these  two  congregations  can  be  given;  but 
in  1765,  when  these  churches  with  New  Hackensack  and  Hopeful 
call  a  pastor,  each  church  has  its  own  voorlezer,*  which  would  possibly 
mean  that  each  now  had  a  schoolmaster. 

Of  the  village  of  New  Utrecht,  the  first  definite  knowledge  of  the 
school  appears  in  connection  with  the  Leisler  rebellion  which,  as  we 
saw,  entered  likewise  into  the  history  of  the  Flatbush  school.  When 
"some  ill  men  from  New  Utrecht"  were  marching  "towards  the  fort 
ag*^  the  kings  forces,"  they  "then  did  tHreaten  Joost  DeBaane  j* 
schoolmaster  and  reader  of  said  town  to  tume  him  out  of  .that  Imploy 
because  he  refused  to  side  vdth  them  in  theire  Rebellion."  After- 
wards, when  the  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  "some  of  those  disaf- 
fected persons  without  any  cause  given  forced  the  said  Joost  de  Baane 
to  forsake  the  place." 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  minister  (the  same  one  that  had  suffered 
at  Flatbush)  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  Jacques  Cortelyou  (who 
had  given  "out  of  his  proper  estate  y^  land  out  of  which  the  school- 
master and  reader  is  maintained"),  petitioned  the  colonial  governor 
"in  the  behalf  of  the  said  Joost  de  Baane"  that  he  might  be  continued 
"schoolmaster  and  reader  of  the  said  Towne"  and  that  he  might  be 
allowed  his  salary  from  the  time  when  he  was  "causeless  turned 
out."*  The  governor  took  the  side  of  the  petitioners  and  ordered 
(1692)  that  "A  Lysence  be  granted  unto  the  said  Joost  De  Bane," 
that  he  receive  the  salary  asked  and  that  the  justices  "suffer  none 
other  to  olficiate  in  the  quality  of  a  schoolmaster  in  the  s'  Towne 
without  a  Lycense  from  the  (Government."* 

In  Flatbush  the  incumbent  had  sided  with  the  rebels,  and  the 
minister  had  him  turned  out.  Here  the  incmnbent  had  declined  to 
side  with  the  Leislerians,  and  the  town  (or  consistory?)  had  turned 
him  out.  In  both  cases  the  minister  carried  his  point  against  the 
people  by  an  appeal  to  the  governor.  Evidently  from  the  foregoing 
there  was  a  regular  school,  whose  master  was  supported  by  the  rent 
from  school  lands. 

1  Eoel.  Bee.,  p.  2502.  «  /Md.,  p.  3084. 

■  /Ul,  p.  2600.  •  N.  Y.  CoL  HSS.,  zzxyUI,  154.    (Quoted  in  Pntt,  op.  dt.,  p.  74.) 

•iNi.,p.2S04.  •CoDiicflKixiates(M8.),Yi,m.   (Qaot8dinFZBtt,o^eif.pp.7«.) 
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It  is  nearty  a  century  before  our  next  item.  In  1768  a  public 
subscription  of  £39  Ts.  3d.  was  taken  to  repair  the  school.^  As  the 
town  minute  of  this  is  in  English;  we  can  not  certainly  say  that  the 
school  was  a  Dutch  school.  But  as  the  English  is  very  bad  English 
and  as  every  name,  but  one  or  two,  on  the  subscription  list  is  Dutch, 
it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  that  English  was  then  taught  in  what 
was  in  origin  and  control  a  Dutch  school.  Some  years  later  (1777) 
we  find  that '' Jacques  Denise  birred  the  Church  Land  for  ten  years 
£6-5-0  per  year  and  three  acars  of  (sic)  for  the  schoolmaster,  Peter 
Muenenbeldt. " '  While  the  words  are  a  little  uncertain,  it  would 
seem  that  the  custom  found  at  Flatbush  held  here  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  church  and  school  lands  for  the  support  of  the  school. 

The  town  of  Schenectady  was  settled  toward  the  close  of  the 
Dutch  regime,  being  surveyed  officially  for  settlement  in  1664.  Of 
school  matters  little  h((|  been  found.  In  1681  the  ''commissioners  of 
Schaenhechtade"  wrote  to  the  classis,  "we  have  always  had  a  voor- 
lezer."  •  We  elsewhere  learn  that  the  voorlezer  at  this  time  was 
Reynier  Schaets,^  the  son  of  I>.  Schaets,  of  Beverwyck,  previously 
mentioned.  We  should  hardly  doubt  that  Schaets  was  also  school- 
master, did  not  Pearson,  the  historian  of  Schenectady,  say,  appar- 
ently on  documentary  evidence,  that  he  was  a  "chyrurgion."  *  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  he  was  both  schoolmaster  and  surgeon, 
but  the  combination  was  unusual  and  hardly  compatible.  Dankera 
and  Shuyter,  those  cynical  seers,  said  that  the  village  proper  consisted 
(1680)  of  about  30  houses,  "having  only  a  homily  (postyl)  read  on 
Sundays;''  and  that  the  parish  reader  (voorlezer  van  de  plaits)  "was  a 
little  conceited."  • 

Pearson  gives  a  partial  list  of  the  voorlezers;  Jan  Dellamont,  1735- 
1749,  salary  £7  to  £12;  Philip  Riley,  1760-1757,  salary  £8-10  to  £14; 
Johajmes  van  Sice,  1766-1766,  salary  £12;  Daniel  Price,  1768; 
Pieter  van  Benthuysen,  1760-1770,  salary  £12;  Comelis  De  Groof, 
1771-1800,  salary  £20.'  The  first  use  of  English  in  the  church  was 
in  1794,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  for  one  sermon  in  English 
every  two  weeks." 

After  the  revolution  (1786)  there  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  the 
consistory  an  interesting  use  of  school  terms.  The  consistory  were 
about  this  time  negotiating  with  the  magistrates  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools  (friviale  schooUn)  of  the  town  and  for  the 

1  New  Utiecht  town  xeoords  (HSS.),  200: 21^-220.   (Brooklyn  HaU  of  Records.) 
■/Mi.,  p.  234. 

•  Eod.  Rec,  p.  788. 
«iMtf.,p.830. 

•  Contilbatlon  for  the  genealogies   •   •   *   ,of  Albany,  p.  96. 

•  Long  Island  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  i,  311,315. 

'  History  of  Schenectady  Church,  pp.  lflO-1. 
iUd.,  p.  126. 
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establishment  of  an  lUustre  School  or  academy.^  Here  we  have  a 
double  instance  of  the  deterioration  of  terms,  "trivial  school"  had 
been  reduced  from  its  position  of  a  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic 
school  to  one  of  the  three  R's,  while  ''illustre  school"  had  similarly 
been  reduced  from  a  university  to  a  secondary  school. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  records  of  the  village  of  Elingston  are 
made  available  by  publication  (as  surely  must  be  done  some  day),  a 
very  interesting  school  history  will  be  found.  So  far,  however,  little 
information  is  accessible.  From  some  secondary  sources  ^  it  seems 
that  Jacob  Joosten,  who  was  in  Wiltwyck  at  the  close  of  the  Dutch 
period,  remained  there  for  about  a  year  after  the  English  occupa- 
tion.' Perhaps  there  was  an  interim  after  he  left.  According  to  the 
same  secondary  source,  Matthys  Capito,  secretary  of  the  Esopus, 
sued  in  1665  one  Hester  Dousouse  for  the  schooling  of  her  daughter.' 
Capito,  however,  could  have  served  only  temyrarily,  for  on  June  7, 
1666,  Willem  de  la  Montagne,  brother  of  the  trivial  schoolmaster  of 
1652,  was  at  the  request  of  many  residents  appointed  schoolmaster.* 
Later,  "  at  an  ordinary  session  of  the  court  at  Wiltwyck,  September 
6,  1667,  Willem  La  Montagne  asks  by  petition  for  salary  because  in 
the  absence  of  a  pastor  he  is  filling  both  places,  that  of  forereader  and 
foresinger  in  the  church  here."  He  was  granted  ''an  annual  salary 
of  five  hundred  g'ders  light  money  *  over  and  above  his  salary  as 
foresinger,  besides  free  rent."  • 

The  same  day  the  court  gave  Montagne  permission  to  "occupy  the 
front  part  of  the  village  house  and  one-half  of  the  upper  floor,  the  hon. 
court  reserving  the  back  portion  of  the  house  besides  the  other  half 
of  the  upper  floor  and  the  cellar  to  its  own  use."  It  would  seem, 
then,  quite  probable  that  the  school  was  held  in  the  "front  part  of 
the  village  house."  This  "village  house"  was  "the  Domine's  House 
or  Town  House,"  built  for  I>.  Blom  in  1662  at  a  cost  of  3,000  florins.* 
Reference  is  made  in  the  Executive  Council  Minutes  in  1669  to  the 
"frequent  use  of  it  both  for  Religious  Dutyes  and  Civill  Affayres."  ^ 

Cornelius  Hoogeboom,  on  November  17,  1668,  petitioned  the  court 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  an  evening  school.  His  request  was  denied, 
''because  Wilhelmus  La  Montagne  has  been  appointed,  and  he  does 
it  winter  and  sununer,  and  petitioner  is  unwilling  to  do  it  in  summer. 
Therefore,  nobody  else  (than  Montagne)  will  be  permitted  to  keep 
school  in  winter." '    This  seems  to  be  an  exact  repetition  of  the 

1  Pearson,  History  of  the  Schenectady  Patent,  pp.  433-i. 
sPratt,  op.  df.,  p.  51. 

•  Holland  Society  Yearbook,  1897:  126. 

<  That  iB,  wampmn;  worth  then  poesibly  about  3  for  1.    The  500  gnilderB  would  aooordlngly  be  worth 
about  167. 
»  Old*  tJlflter,  2:  272. 

•  Executive  Councfl  Minutes,  i,  270-1;  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  ziii,  229 1    Thii  sum  would  be  $1,200. 
fXoc.dC. 

•Old*  Ulster,  1:287. 
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situation  which  we  saw  at  Albany.  Hoogeboom  wished  to  keep 
school  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  The  court  felt  that  this  wouJd  be  unjust  to  Montague,  who 
lived  solely  by  his  work  in  school  and  church.  We  need  not  doubt, 
and  indeed  it  is  said  to  be  expressly  stated,  that  Montague  taught 
in  the  day  as  well  as  evening.^  Although  Hoogeboom  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  petition  presented  in  1668|  on  October  23,  1671,  he 
was  elected  schoolmaster  for  two  years  and  was  given  a  portion  of 
the  village  house  rent  free.' 

If — as  seems  highly  probable — ^this  Hoogeboom's  salary  was  a 
part  of  the  **Publick  Charge  of  the  Towne,"  we  have  a  case  where 
the  schoohnaster's  salary  came  in  part  from  a  specific  tax  levy.  The 
"Excize"  paid  in  1672  "the  Summe  of  sixteen  hundred  Guild"" 
towards  the  "Publick  Charge  of  the  Towne;"  but  this  was  not 
sufficient,  and  accorcjingly  a  '* Voluntary  Contribution,"  or  **Tax" 
(as  it  is  indifferently  called),  was  imposed  ''upon  each  Morgen  of 
their  Improved  Land,  as  also  upon  their  Working  Horses  and  Milch 
Cowes."  **The  said  Voluntary  Contribution"  was  to  **bee  Collected 
&  paid  in  to  Mr.  Isaak  Gaveratt  the  schout  in  good  Come."^  The 
''Voluntary  Contribution"  is  in  part  a  repetition  of  what  took  place 
at  New  Haerlem ;  only  here  it  seems  to  have  been  more  nearly  a  mere 
tax  rate. 

In  1704  Lord  Combury  licensed  Stephen  Gracherie  "to  read  the 
service  of  the  Low  Dutch  Church  at  Kingstonne  *  *  *  until 
you  receive  further  orders  from  me."  The  same  paper  further  states 
"You  are  likewise  hereby  impowered  to  and  licensed  to  keep  a 
reading  and  writing  school  at  Kingstonne  aforesaid,  until  you  receive 
orders  from  me  to  the  contrary."  * 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  Lord  Combury  who  interfered  in 
New  York  with  the  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  by  the  Dutch 
church.  This  license  of  Gracherie  is  a  part  of  the  general  scheme 
either  of  Lord  Combury  or  of  the  English  Crown  to  win  the  Dutch 
away  from  their  church  allegiance.^  When  Dom?  Nucella  left 
Kingston,  in  1704,  Combury  "appointed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepburn  to 
preach  and  to  read  divine  service  to  them,  whereby  the  English  who 
had  never  a  minister  among  them,  have  the  benefit  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  are  good  hopes  of  bringing  the  Dutch  to  a  conformity."  • 
There  were  at  this  time  "not  six  English  families  in  the  place," 
according  to  the  next  Dutch  minister.^    And  Rector  Vesey  in  the 

i  Old*  Ulster  1:237. 

t  Holland  Society  yearbook,  1897,  p.  123.    Evert  Nolden  intervened,  however,  being  appointed  In  1669, 
ibid.,  p.  127. 

•  Executive  Council  Minutes,  i,  lfiO-160. 
4Eocl.  Rec.,p.  1574. 

»/Md.,p.  1488. 

•  Report  (1704)  on  the  state  of  the  church,"  by  Will*  Vewy,  the  rector  at  Trinity.    Doc.  Hist  of  N.  Y., 
ill,  77. 
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report  above  quoted  admits  that  'Hhe  Rev.  Mr.  Hepburn  has  at 
present  small  encouragement  from  the  people."  A  new  Dutch 
minister  from  Holland  (D?  Henricus  Beys)  was  denied  the  right  to 
preach  without  Combury's  Ucense.  ''He  (Combuiy)  threatened/' 
wrote  D?  Beys,  ' '  that  if  I  presumed  to  go  and  preach  without  it  he 
would  drive  me  away  and  banish  me  from  his  Government."  ^  In 
this  letter  we  have  the  history  of  the  Gracherie  license: 

I  also  learned  that  the  Bchoolmaater  formerly  appointed  by  my  coiudstory  had  been 
demanded,  under  oath,  who  had  appointed  him  to  that  oflSce  and  how  he  had  dared 
to  accept  the  poeition  of  reader  and  schoolmaster  without  his  Lordship's  license.  He 
was  told  in  the  most  severe  tones  and  with  threats  that  if  he  did  not  ask  for  and  accept 
his  Lordship's  license,  he  (the  Governor)  wotdd  know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  waa 
thus  compelled,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Consistory,  to  ask  for  and 
receive  such  a  license.^ 

How  Combury  could  expect  success  from  such  extraordinary  prose- 
lyting is  impossible  to  see.  His  power,  however,  was  ended  by  1708, 
and  no  sr ^sequent  governor  interfered  in  so  high-handed  a  manner. 

We  note  in  the  last  extract  that  the  consistory  at  Kingston 
appointed  Gracherie  in  the  first  instance.  This  may  be  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  case,  but  more  likely  the  town  court  had  its  part  in  mak- 
ing the  contract.  Little  else  has  been  found  concerning  this  school. 
In  1733,  when  Gerrit  van  Wagenen  was  called  to  be  schoolmaster, 
etc.,  for  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York,  it  was  said  that  he  is  ''at 
present  Foresinger  in  the  Low  Dutch  Reformed  Congregation  at 
Kingstown."    Almost  certainly  he  was  also  schoolmaster. 

So  far  as  the  facts  are  ascertainable  we  have  substantial  agreement 
in  the  management  of  the  school  at  Elingston  with  what  we  saw  at 
Flatbush,  the  same  union  of  secular  and  religious  functions  with 
schoolmaster  and  voorlezer,  the  same  conjunction  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  in  the  support  and  control  of  the  master. 

In  concluding  the  chapter  little  remains  to  be  said.  A  few  discon- 
nected facts  may  be  added.  Daniel  Bratt,  called  to  the  mastership 
of  the  Dutch  church  school  in  New  York  (1749),  is  referred  to  as 
"  chorister  at  Catskill/' '  Similarly,  it  was  resolved  by  the  consistory 
of  New  York  i^^^-175£L,  "  since  the  precentor's  place  in  the  Old  Church 
is  now  vacant,  that  the  president  should  write  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  Mr.  Harmanus  Van  Huyzen,  schoolmaster  at  Tappen,  and 
request  him  to  exercise  his  gifts  here."*  It  was  previously  seen  in 
reference  to  Hackensack  (1693)  "  that  there  is  a  certain  cooper  from 
Sluys,  William  Bertholf,  who  is  abo  schoolmaster  and  precentor 
there."'  In  the  contest  over  local  church  government  the  Holland 
party  complained  that  Frelinghuysen,  the  opposition  leader,  permit- 
ted "Jacobus  Schuurman  to  be  a  schoolmaster  among  them,  in  spite 

iEocl.Rec.,pp.l6UH).   >iMtf.,p.  1617.   * /Mi.,  p.  302S.   « iWd.,  p.  3400.   »lM.,p.  1051. 
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of  his  not  only,  not  teaching  but  even  forbidding  the  children  to  say 
the  Lord's  prayer."*    This  was  at  Raritan,  in  1725. 

All  such  references  to  otherwise  unknown  school  situations  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  only  lack  of  data  prevents  our  seeing  a  wide- 
spread system  of  quasi  public  schools  fairly  coextensive  with  the 
sphere  of  dominant  Dutch  influence.  In  Bergen  and  Albany  the 
interest  of  the  civil  authorities  in  the  matter  of  schools  is  evident. 
With  the  exception  of  the  town  rate  at  Bergen,  and  possibly  a  some- 
what similar  rate  at  Kingston,  no  specific  taxes  are  known  to  have 
been  levied  for  school  support.  Probably  all  of  the  chartered  towns 
studied  had  much  the  same  pohcy  toward  the  problem  of  education. 
The  municipal  court  felt,  on  the  whole,  responsibility  for  the  school- 
house  and  the  master's  salary.  The  church  consistory  on  its  part  felt 
the  responsibility  of  stirring  the  civil  authorities  to  action  and  of 
advising  with  them  in  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters.  Apparent 
deviations  from  these  terms  of  relationship  are  to  be  closely  scruti- 
nized and  niay  represent  the  feeling  of  the  civil  or  religious  reporter, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  his  party  was  the  principal  actor.  While  the 
original  Dutch  policy  was  that  of  maintaining  a  harmonious  agree- 
ment between  the  secular  and  the  religious  authorities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  on  the  whole  the  influence 
of  the  secular  arm  grew,  as  time  went  on,  beyond  that  of  the  church; 
so  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  Dutch  villages,  there  was  in  time  the 
normal  development  of  a  purely  secular  pubhc  school.  The  Dutch 
villages  in  this  regard  present  a  marked  contrast  to  what  has  been 
found  in  certain  other  colonial  conununities  where  non-English 
speaking  people  have  predominated. 

>  Eool.  Keo.,  p.  2257. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  FROM  WITHm. 

Not  even  the  slightest  connected  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Dutch  American  school  has  come  down  to  us.  If  only  some  school- 
boy had  written  his  experiences  to  his  grandfather  back  in  the 
Netherlands,  or  if  some  master  had  in  a  long  gossipy  letter  to  a 
Holland  friend  related  the  trials  of  school  keeping  in  the  new  country, 
we  might  be  able  to  present  to  the  reader  a  more  satisfactory  account 
of  the  school  as  master  and  pupil  saw  it.  In  the  absence  of  even 
one  picture  made  on  the  spot,  nothing  is  left  but  to  piece  out  an 
account  from  scattered  hints,  here  a  Uttle  and  there  a  little,  binding 
the  whole  together  with  our  general  knowledge  of  Holland  custom. 

The  school  hours  in  Dutch  America  were  almost  universally  from 
8  to  11  in  the  forenoon  and  from  1  to  4  in  the  afternoon.^  The 
annual  calendar,  however,  is  not  so  simple.  Apparently,  the  school 
was  kept  through  the  year,  that  is,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter.' 
The  specific  statements  are  not  so  conclusive  as  might  be  wished; 
but  in  the  light  of  the  Holland  custom  we  have  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  statement  as  made.  The  pupils  were  free  ''on  festival  days — 
and  according  to  custom  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.' '^ 
This  again  was  the  rule  in  the  Holland  schools.  The  ''festival  days" 
probably  varied  in  different  places,  but  quite  likely  most  of  the 
children  of  New  Netherland  enjoyed  St.  Nicholas  day  (December  6), 
Christmas,  New  Year,  Twelfthnight,  Easter,  Pinkster  (Whitsuntide), 
and  Kermis.^  The  Dutch  custom  both  in  Holland  and  America  was 
to  hold  school  six  days  in  the  week,  although  by  1773  Flatbush 
had  come  to  the  present  American  practice  of  "five  da3rs  in  each  week.' 

The  schoolhouse  presents  a  most  striking  contrast  to  those  known 
now  to  most  of  America.    Almost  invariably  school  was  held  in  the 


i  The  only  exceptions  found  were  in  New  York  church  schools,  where  In  1726  the  first  morning  hour 
nine  in  summer  and  nine-thirty  in  winter  (Eocl.  Rec.,  p.  2338);  and  in  1733,  where  the  winter  momlog 
hours  were  fh>m  eight^thirty  to  eleven-thirty  (Ibid.,  p.  2626).  See  minutes  of  the  orphan  masters,  ii,  115; 
Flathush  town  records,  105:  207,  107:  00;  Pratt,  op.  eft.,  p.  67;  Strong,  op.  ei<.,p.  110;  Flatbush  oonststory 
minutes,  pp.  39, 49. 

*  If  only  there  were  suffldent  pupils  at  New  Lotts  (1681)  and  Flatbush  in  1681  and  1682.  These  we 
Interssting  cases  in  that  the  year  was  divided  into  two  parts;  one  more  formal  in  charge  of  the  master,  the 
otlier  less  formal  in  charge  of  his  wife  (see  pp.  173,  187.).  On  the  calendar  in  general,  see  N.  Y.  CoL 
Doc.,  i,  155;  Flatbush  town  records;  105:  207, 107:  60;  Flatbush  town  consistory  minutes,  pp.  40,  40,  61; 
Eccl.  Rec.,  pp.  2338, 2626, 4261. 

>£ccl.  Rec.,p.  2626. 

i  Oriffls,  The  Story  of  New  Netherland,  p.  150.  For  the  Synod  of  Dort  church  days,  see  Eoid.  Rae.,  p. 
4224. 

B  Flatbush  town  records,  107: 60  (sec.  4). 
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master's  residence.^  The  size  of  the  schoolhouse  appears  to  us 
ridiculous  even  for  the  few  pupils  then  to  be  accommodated.  We 
saw  that  the  burgomasters  at  New  Amsterdam  petitioned  in  1662 
for  a  school  lot  30  by  15  feet,  and  that  the  town  of  New  Haerlem  in 
1680  built  'Hhe  townshouse  for  the  Toorlezer"  22  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide.'  The  largest  schoolhouse  noted  was  the  one  proposed  at 
Beverwyck,  34  by  19  feet.*  When  we  recall  that  these  measurements 
included  possibly  one  or  more  living  rooms  in  addition  to  the  school- 
room we  can  only  wonder.  As  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
schoolroom  and  its  furnishings  we  can  say  but  little  from  American 
data.  We  may  suppose  that,  following  the  Holland  custom,  the 
room  contained  the  master's  chair  and  desk  and  a  number  of  benches 
probably  without  backs.  The  pupils  were  seated  in  such  a  way 
that  the  oldest  were  nearest  the  master,  and  the  girls  were  farthest 
off,  sometunes  in  a  comer.  Tables,  presumably  for  writing,  were 
also  provided;  certainly  at  Flatbush,  if  not  generally.^ 

We  have  just  said  that  the  girls  were  probably  separated  from  the 
boys.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  girls  did  in  fact 
attend  these  schools.  The  answer  seems  clear.  The  Holland 
custom  was  most  certainly  for  girls  to  attend  school.  The  strong 
presumption  would  then  be  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  New 
Netherland,  and  only  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary  could  make 
us  doubt  it.  Curiously  enough  there  has  appeared  no  explicit 
statement  prior  to  1733  that  girls  did  attend  the  Dutch  schools  of 
America.  At  that  date  it  was  required  in  the  New  York  school 
that  ''the  school  children,  both  boys  and  girls,''  should  recite  on 
Saturday  forenoon  the  appropriate  "Lord's  Day."*  An  equally 
explicit  reference  and  even  more  significant,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  more  purely  Dutch  center,  is  the  testimony  of  Hamilton  in  his 
Itirierarium  (1744)  that  in  the  school  in  Albany  there  were  "about 
200  scholars,  boys  and  girls."*  But  if  there  be  no  earlier  explicit 
statement,  evidence  on  the  question  is  not  lacking.  The  marriage 
contFacts  and  wills,  in  particular,  contain  much  pertinent  material. 

It  was  the  Dutch  law  that  before  a  widow  or  widower,  the  parent  of 
minor  children,  should  remarry,  guardians — other  than  the  contract- 
ing parties — should  be  appointed  for  the  children,  and  the  affiant  parties 
should  appear  before  official  orphan  masters  and  make  formal  agree- 
ment regarding  the  care  of  the  child  or  children  and  of  the  property 
to  them  due.*^    Quite  a  number  of  such  marriage  contracts  are  on 

1  The  only  certain  exception  noted  to  the  contrary  was  at  New  Haerlem.    See  p.  161. 

>  See  pp.  92, 164. 

>  See  p.  119. 
«  See  p.  192. 

•  Eocl.  Rec.,p.  2626. 

•  Loe.  eU,,  p.  78. 

V  See  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  patHm. 
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record^  and  in  them  we  find  definite  references  to  the  education  of 
girls.  In  1632  a  contract  was  drawn  promising  with  regard  to  Resel 
[Rachel]  and  Jan  ''both  minor  children/'  ''to  keep  them  at  schooiy 
to  teach  them  a  trade."  ^  A  boy  and  a  girl  are  here  to  be  treated  alike. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  contract  drawn  by  D?  Everardus  Bogardus 
and  Annitje  Jans.  The  children  are  Sarah,  aged  16 ;  Tryntje,*  aged  13 ; 
Lytje,  aged  11 ;  Jan,  aged  9;  and  Annitje,  aged  5.  Tlie  affiants  here 
promise  "to  keep  them  at  school  and  let  them  leam  reading,  writing, 
and  a  good  trade."*  In  another  contract  of  the  same  year,  the 
children  are  both  girls,  Catrina  and  Johanna,  and  the  promise  is  to 
"let  them  leam  to  read  and  write  and  have  them  taught  a  trade.''* 
The  reader  will  note  that  even  in  this  case,  where  only  girls  are  con- 
cerned, a  trade  is  none  the  less  to  be  taught.  So  of  Aelje  Qaes  (1643), 
"to  clothe  her,  to  send  her  to  school,  to  let  her  leam  reading 
and  writing  and  a  good  trade."'  Sometimes  accomplishments  more 
evidently  feminine  are  mentioned;  thus,  in  1663,  "instruct  her  in 
God's  word,  let  her  go  to  school,  have  her  taught  to  sew."*  Thus, 
according  to  the  marriage  contracts,  girls  were  expected  to  go  to 
school  and  to  leam  to  read  and  write.  We  may  add  that  in  no  mar- 
riage contract  examined  has  there  been  found  any  discrimination 
against  girls  and  in  favor  of  boys,  either  in  the  fact  or  the  extent  of 
schooling.  So  far  as  this  evidence  is  concerned  the  sexes  are  on  an 
equal  footing. 

Quite  similar  testimony  appears  in  the  wills  of  the  period,  though 
here  the  evidence  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  foregoing,  because 
of  the  later  dates  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  whether  we 
have  the  pure  Dutch  tradition.  However,  since  the  English  custom 
discriminated  against  girls,^  we  need  not  on  the  score  of  possible 
English  influence  discount  to  any  great  extent  the  force  of  the 
argument.  In  the  will  of  Christopher  Hoogland,  of  New  York  (1676), 
it  was  said  of  four  boys  and  one  girl,  "  they  are  to  be  caused  to  leam  to 
read  and  write,  and  a  trade  by  which  they  may  live.""  Similarly  in 
1680  Cornelius  van  Bursam,  of  New  York,  gave  instmctions  to  his 
wife:  "She  is  to  maintain  my  daughter  Anna  decently,  and  cause  her 

iN.Y.CoI.  MSS.,1.,6. 

s  Names  ending  In  j<  are  feminine. 

•  N.  Y.  Col.  MBS.,  i\,  20. 
« im.,  p.  22. 

•  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  i,  231.  Other  similar  refaienoes  that  leiar  to  the  eduoatkm  of  gfris  an: 
N.  Y.  Col.  Mss.,  ill,  150;  Minutes  of  the  Orphan  Masters,  1, 25, 28;  (bid.,  11, 20,24;  Early  Records  of  Albany, 
327, 346, 891;  Flatbush  town  records,  105: 68, 180, 184, 185.  Contrary  to  statements  sometimes  made,  not  aH 
such  marriage  contracts  contained  specific  educational  dausee,  e.  g.,  Early  Records  of  Albany,  pp.  47-^ 
4^40, 811;  Flatbush  town  records,  106: 85;  N.  Y.  CoL  MSB.,  1,  281,  and  others.  None  of  these  hen  noted 
are  later  than  1670. 

'  For  Instance,  Thomas  Foster,  of  Jamaica,  says  In  his  wlU  of  1663:  "  My  chfldnn  are  to  be  taught  to  read 
English  well,  and  my  son  to  write  when  they  doe  come  of  age."  N.  Y.  Hist  Soe.  GolL,  1802: 19.  For 
other  InstanoBs  of  discrimination,  see  ibid.,  1000: 174, 801, 800. 

•  N.  Y.  Hist.  Boo.  Pub.,  1802: 142^ 
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being  taught  reading  and  writing  and  a  trade,  by  which  she  may  live."  ^ 
John  Hondrickse  van  Bommell,  of  New  York,  included  in  his  will  of 
1689:  "My  daughter  Lyntie  is  to  be  maintained  and  put  to  school 
and  learning  until  she  is  twenty  years  of  age  or  is  married."'  These 
wills  seem  to  show  the  same  attitude  toward  the  education  of  girls 
that  was  f  oimd  in  the  marriage  contracts. 

While  we  should  have  been  glad  to  find  in  the  records  of  the  Dutch 
days  some  explicit  reference  to  the  school  attendance  of  girls,  still 
the  existence  of  the  Holland  custom  (dating  in  the  case  of  Utrecht  at 
latest  from  1583),  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  that  the  girls 
have  their  religious  training  in  the  school,  the  ample  corroboration 
afforded  by  marriage  contracts  and  wills,  and  the  explicit  reference 
to  girls  and  boys  in  the  New  York  school  of  1733 — all  these  seem  to 
put  it  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  Dutch  paro- 
chial school  girls  as  well  as  bo3rs  attended,  at  least  until  they  learned 
to  read.* 

Of  the  schoolmasters  not  much  can  be  said.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  know  the  extent  of  their  learning,  but  little  evidence  is  available. 
While  no  indication  has  been  found  that  any  of  the  parochial  masters 
were  university  trained,  there  is  no  reference  which  would  certainly 
disparage  their  learning.  The  few  specimens  of  handwriting  seen  by 
the  writer  would  indicate,  on  the  whole,  formed  intellectual  habits 
rather  than  the  contrary.  Jan  Tibout  presents  the  only  exception.^ 
We  have  noted  from  time  to  time  what  additional  duties  some  of  the 
masters  carried  along  with  their  school  duties.  Almost  universally 
the  parish  schoolmaster  was  also  voorlezer  and  voorsanger.  The  only 
instances  to  the  contrary  were  one  at  Albany  and  two  at  Flatbush,* 
and  these  were  not  all  certain.  Somewhat  more  often  was  there  a 
voorlezer  who  was  not  the  schoolmaster.  Several  instances  were 
noted  at  Albany  and  at  Flatbush  and  possibly  one  at  Schenectady.* 
The  instances  of  later  New  York  where  the  voorlezer,  or  catechist,  was 
not  also  schoolmaster  are  hardly  to  be  mentioned;  since  at  that  time 
there  were  in  New  York  several  churches  and  but  one  Dutch  school- 
master. In  the  small  villages  the  schoolmaster  was  regularly  not 
only  voorlezer  and  voorsanger,  but  he  was  also  sexton  and  frequently 
either  court  messenger  or  clerk  of  the  town  court.  We  may  suppose 
that  he  also  drew  legal  papers.  This  is  so  inherently  probable  as  hardly 
to  need  proof,  but  there  is  corroborative  evidence  in  the  records. 

i  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe.  Pub.,  1802,  p.  120-1. 

t  Ibid.,  1803:417-^.  Otber  Dutch  wiUs  that  bear  on  the  question  of  the  education  ot  girls  are  found  in 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  1892:  161,  207-8,  342,  461;  1893:  275-«,  279,  294;  1900:  191,  259,  313;  1902: 122; 
Flatbush  town  leoords,  100:  90. 

•  Bee  p.  229  for  disousston  of  the  Illiteracy  of  women. 
«  Bee  p.  172. 

•  See  pp.  120f  179, 181, 183. 
•See  pp.  120, 179, 211. 
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The  curriculum  of  the  school  has  already  been  given  in  part;  and 
we  may  here  bring  together  the  scattered  statements.  What  might 
be  called  the  official  Dutch  program  for  the  colonies  was  that  pro- 
mulgated by  the  classis  in  1636  in  the  instruction  "for  schoolmasters 
going  to  the  East  or  West  Indies": 

He  is  to  inBtruct  the  youth — ^in  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and  arithmetic,  with 
aU  Eeal  and  diligence;  he  is  also  to  implant  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  true 
Christian  religion  and  salvation,  by  means  of  catechizing;  he  is  to  teach  them  the 
customary  forms  of  prayers,  and  also  accustom  them  to  pray;  he  is  to  give  heed  to  their 
manners  and  bring  these  as  far  as  possible  to  modesty  and  propriety.^ 

This  curriculum  we  may  divide  into  three  parts,  the  three  R  's, 
the  religious  training  (the  catechism  and  forms  of  prayers),  and 
manners.  The  last,  so  far  as  appears,  was  to  be  taught  incidentally; 
and  nothing  further  about  it  is  found  in  the  American  records. 

How  far  this  curriculum  was  actually  carried  out  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered; for  school  orders  and  school  practice  have  not  always  agreed. 
Out  of  30  (distinctly  Dutch)  marriage  contracts  studied,  20  specify 
the  education  to  be  given,  and  each  of  these  stipulates  reading  and 
writing.  In  no  case  does  reading  or  writing  appear  separately,  and 
in  no  case  does  arithmetic  or  any  other  school  study  appear.  (We 
may  add  that  11  of  the  30  specify  a  trade;  and  in  the  case  of  2  girls, 
sewing  was  mentioned).  Out  of  17  Dutch  wills  (prior  to  1725)  which 
refer  to  education,  9  specify  reading  and  writing,  again  neither  study 
appearing  separately.  One  of  these  (1683)  says  arithmetic,  and  10 
say  a  trade.  It  would  appear  from  this  that,  on  the  whole,  reading 
and  writing  were  counted  necessary,  but  that  arithmetic  was  not  in 
the  public  consciousness  as  a  required,  or  even  a  desirable  study. 
To  the  same  effect  we  may  quote  the  Great  Remonstrance  that  the 
children  should  be  instructed  "not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but 
also  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord.''  Again,  the  petition  for 
a  Latin  school  (1658)  says  of  the  youth  that  they  are  very  numerous 
and  "  many  of  them  can  read  and  write. ' ' '  Similar  statements  appear 
in  8  of  the  11  curricula  of  the  Dutch  villages  (outside  of  New  York 
City).  In  each  we  find  reading  and  writing  (with  spelling  in  several 
instances).  In  two  instances  only,  Albany  in  1721  and  Flatbush  of 
1773,  does  arithmetic  appear.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  records 
say,  "arithmetic,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  him,  in  case  such  is 
desired  of  him" '  but  this  is  so  near  to  the  Revolution  as  to  constitute 
the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  In  the  account  of  the  South 
River  school  in  1657,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Records,  the 
translator  seems  to  think  ciphering  was  implied,  but  a  sufficient 
reason  for  this  opinion  does  not  appear.^ 

1  BocL  Rec.,  p.  98.  >Flatbuah  town  rocordfl,  107:  00. 

>  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  ill,  15-0.  «  EcoL  Rec.,  p.  402. 
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So  far  then  very  little  arithmetic  is  found  in  the  schools  of  Holland 
America.  We  have^  however,  yet  to  examine  the  formal  curriculum 
of  New  Amsterdam  and  Dutch  New  York.  Here  we  find  an  interest- 
ing exception.  While  the  outlying  Dutch  villages,  except  commer- 
cially minded  Albany,  offer  only  reading  and  writing,  New  Amsterdam 
Gater  New  York),  bp  far  as  we  can  say,  always  included  arithmetic 
in  its  curriculum.  Evert  Pietersen's  instructions  of  1661  mention 
arithmetic  specifically.^  In  the  legislation  of  the  director  general 
and  council  (1664)  on  pubUc  catechizing  for  the  New  Amsterdam 
school,  "reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic"  are  mentioned.'  After 
this  no  curriculum  is  given  until  1726,  but  in  that  and  all  subsequent 
curricula  arithmetic  is  included.  Further,  we  have  the  curricula  of 
four  private  schools  in  New  Amsterdam;  in  two  of  these  we  find 
arithmetic'  Arithmetic  was  thus  a  conunercial  subject,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  only  where  the  demands  of  trade  made  it 
desirable.^ 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have  several  times  referred  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  data  cited  reading  and  writing  appear  together  if 
at  all.  In  all  the  writer^s  reading  three  exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
found.  Each  instance  treats  of  a  girl's  education,  and  in  each  reading 
alone  is  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  adoption  by  a  father  of  his 
illegitimate  daughter  (1643).  He  promises '  'to  let  her  learn  to  read."  * 
The  next  is  a  case  of  apprenticeship  by  the  deacons  at  Albany  in  1710. 
''The  master  shall  teach  her,  or  cause  her  to  be  taught  to  read."* 
The  third  is  a  will  of  too  late  a  date  (1770)  to  be  included  in  the  study 
given  above.  A  daughter  is  to  have  ''as  much  education  as  to 
enable  her  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  in  English  or  Dutch."' 
That  the  three  should  be  girls  is  probably  significant.  They  must 
therefore  be  grouped  with  that  large  per  cent  of  women  who  could  not 
write  their  names.  These  cases,  however,  form  no  exception  to  the 
statement  made  above,  that  nowhere  in  the  literature  of  the  elemen- 
tary Dutch  schools  has  the  writer  found  an  instance  where,  girls  and 
boys  both  being  mentioned,  the  girls  were  discriminated  specifically 
against.  The  English-speaking  colonies  are  full  of  instances  of  posi- 
tive discrimination,  both  as  to  fact  and  extent;  but  no  expression  of 
such  discrimination  has  been  found  among  the  Dutch. 

We  seem,  then,  to  find  that  the  Dutch  of  America  followed  the 
early  seventeenth-century  traditions  of  the  fatherland:  Reading  and 

>  See  p.  08. 

>  O'CaUagban,  Laws  d  New  Netherland,  p.  401. 

>  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.,  xiv,  424;  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  11, 340;  Pratt,  op.  eU.,  pp.  21, 33. 

*  Thoe  in  1712  D«  Freeman  writing  to  Amsterdam  of  an  orphan,  Qirard  de  Peyster,  of  New  York,  aays: 
"He  has  gooe  through  arithmetic  in  his  studies,  for  he  does  not  know  what  Ood  may  lay  opon  him  to  do." 
(Eod.  Rec.,  p.  1958.) 

•N.Y.CoI.  MSS.,li,4. 

f  MunseU,  op.  cU.,  yli,  230. 

'  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soo.  Pab.,  1000: 288. 
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writing  for  both  girls  and  boys,  with  but  little  arithmetic  save  in  the 
more  commercial  atmosphere  of  the  capital  and  at  Albany.  The  only 
secular  subject  other  than  the  three  R's  found  in  Holland  was  the 
Spiegd  der  Jeugt,  a  histoiy  of  Dutch  wars  used  from  about  1650. 
The  only  similar  reference  in  America  so  far  found  is  in  '  '9  Historical 
school  books''  which  belonged  to  schoolmaster  Abraham  de  la  Noy's 
estate  in  New  York,  1702.* 

The  religious  part  of  the  program  was  much  stressed.  It  included 
certain  prayers,  the  catechinn,  and  hymns.  If  we  may  piece  out  our 
knowledge  of  American  procedure  by  regulations  in  Holland,  the 
daily  order  was  for  the  pupils  to  take  turn  in  saying  ''  the  morning 
prayer"  at  the  opening  of  school;  and  likewise  in  the  '' prayer  before 
dinner"  on  leaving  for  the  noon  recess.  On  reass^nbling,  there  was 
the  ''prayer  after  dinner,"  and  ''the  evening  prayer"  when  leavingat 
the  close  of  the  day.  After  the  pupUs  had  learned  these  they  were 
taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Christian  faith," 
the  ten  commandments,  and  afterwards  "the  confession  of  sins"  or 
prayer  before  the  sermon.  Besides  all  these,  were  taught  "  the  small 
and  the  large  [Heidelberg]  catechism  and  the  gospel  for  each  Sunday." 
"Before  school  closes,"  say  Pietersen's  instructions,  "he  shall  let  the 
pupils  sing  some  verses  and  a  psalm."  Van  Ekelen's  evening  school 
at  Flatbush  was  required  to  "begin  with  the  Lord's  prayer  and  close 
by  singing  a  psalm."  There  was  one  public  weekday  catechising  in 
the  church.  In  New  Amsterdam  this  catechising  was  fixed  by  the 
director  general  and  council  for  Wednesdays.  Pietersen  and  his 
assistant  "with  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care"  were  required 
to  "appear  in  the  church  to  examine,  after  the  close  of  the  sermon, 
each  of  them  his  own  scholars,  in  the  presence  of  the  reverend  minis- 
ters and  elders."  >  At  Flatbush  (1682)  and  later  in  New  York  (1726) 
this  catechising  took  place  on  Monday. 

While  our  information  as  to  the  Dutch  American  Sunday  procedure 
is  not  full,  still  we  may  suppose  some  such  program  as  the  following: 
The  master  would  on  Sunday  morning  open  the  church, ' '  place  the  stools 
and  benches  in  the  church  or  meeting  house  in  order,"  put  on  the  "  psalm 
board  "  the  psalms  to  be  sung  before  the  sermon,  and  ring  the  first  bell. 
Then  he  would  return  to  the  schoolhouse  (his  home)  where  the  children 
had  in  the  meanwhile  assembled,  march  with  them  to  the  church,  and 
have  the  older  ones  sit  about  him  to  assist  in  the  singing.  The 
second  bell  would  then  be  rung,  after  which  he  would  "read  a  chapter 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  "After  the  third  ringing  of  the  bell  he 
shall  read  the  ten  commandments  and  the  twelve  articles  of  our  faith, 
and  then  take  the  lead  in  the  singing."  It  was  the  master's  duty  to 
secure  proper  behavior  and  attention  dining  the  church  services. 

1 N.  Y.  Hlft  Boo.  Pub.,  1808:  SIS.  •  Dmialilt,  op.  eft.,  p.  80. 
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After  the  morning  service  there  was  an  intermission  for  dinner.  Then 
the  pupils  assembled  in  the  schoolroom,  where  the  older  ones  were 
questioned  on  the  morning's  sermon,  and  all  on  the  catechism.  This 
being  done  they  marched  to  the  church  for  afternoon  service.^ 

The  punishments  of  the  American  Dutch  school  have  had  little 
mention  in  the  written  records.  Only  Curtius  is  known  to  have 
referred  to  the  question,  when  he  complained  that  some  parents 
objected  to  having  their  boys  whipped.  We  can  not  doubt,  however, 
that  phJc  and  roede  came  over  from  Holland  with  the  first  master  and 
did  tlieir  share  in  rearing  the  sturdy  Dutch  youngsters. 

The  school  books  have  a  larger  place  in  the  records  than  have  the 
plaJc  and  roede.  We  saw  how  the  Lords  Directors  sent  over  school 
books  for  the  schools  of  Pietersen  and  Curtius;  and  how  these  were 
to  be  charged  to  their  accounts.  We  also  saw  that  Pietersen  when  at 
South  River  bemoaned  the  lack  of  paper  and  pens,  and  slates  and 
pencils.  The  use  of  slates  here  seems  rather  early,  but  there  appears 
no  particular  reason  to  doubt  the  statement.  In  1665  at  Albany  the 
inventory  of  Rutger  Jacobsen's  estate  shows  a  ^' slate  with  a  frame" 
valued  at  10  florins  and  in  the  item  next  following  ''ditto  without  a 
frame"  4  florins.'  The  first  certain  instance  that  we  have  of  the 
names  of  textbooks  in  Dutch  America  is  found  in  the  inventory  of 
the  estate  of  Dr.  Oysbert  van  Imbrock,  a  physician  at  Wiltwyck 
(Kingston).  Fifty  separate  titles  are  listed  of  which  the  following 
are  specifically  classified  as  ''schoolbooks." 

Quartos — 

83  written  and  printed  Histories  of  Tobias 
8  Histories  of  David 
3  Last  Wills 
7  Hours  of  Death 

17  Exquisite  Proob  of  Man's  Misery 
3  General  Epistles 
Octavos — 

100  Catechisms 
23  Histories  of  David 
102  A,  B,  0  Books 
27  Arts  of  Letters 
19  Succinct  Ideas  (laige) 
9  Steps  of  Youth 

13  Exquisite  Proofs  of  Human  Misery 
8  Books  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
48  Succinct  Ideas,  by  Jacobus  Boistius 
1  Short  Way,  by  Megapolensis 

>  Compare  the  third  article  of  Van  Eketon's  oootract:  "  He  shall  instruct  the  children  on  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  In  the  common  prayen  and  in  the  questions  and  answen  in  the  catechism,  to  enable 
thsm  to  repeat  them  hotter  on  Sunday  hefore  the  afternoon  service,  or  on  Monday  when  they  shall  be 
catechised  before  the  congregation.  Upon  ad  such  occasions  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  present  and  shall 
require  the  children  to  be  friendly  in  their  appearance  and  encourage  them  to  answer  truly  and  dla- 
ttnctly."   Strong,  op  d(.,  p.  111. 

*  Peanon,  Early  Reoords  of  Albany,  p.  834.  At  the  orphan  house  at  Enkhuiien  is  agable  stone  of  date  1616 
Qo  which  is  carved  a  picture  of  a  Dutch  school.  In  this  is  a  boy  writing  on  something  that  looks  much  like 
a  slate.  One,  however,  can  not  feel  certain.  A  photograph  of  the  stone  Is  seen  in  Muller's  Onu  Ooudt 
Efuw,  voL  2,  p.  M8. 
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To  these  we  may  add  two  arithmetics  that  were  not  listed  among 
the  ^'schoolbooks",  one  by  Jans  Belot  Hutteman  and  the  other  by 
Sybrand  Hansen  Cardinael  (both  octavos);  and  besides,  Sebastiaen 
Frank's  World  Mirror  (a  quarto).* 

Why  this  physician  at  Wiltwyck  should  have  so  many  schoolbooks 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  shopkeeper  in  New  Amster- 
dam at  least  from  1653  to  1655.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  formal 
permission  from  the  public  authorities  ''to  make  a  lottery  of  a  certain 
number  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  other  books. " '  Apparently  these 
schoolbooks  were  some ' '  dead  stock ' '  carried  over  from  his  shopkeeping. 
It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  these  schoolbooks  were  those  actually  used 
in  New  Amsterdam  in  the  fifties.  Some  of  these  are  so  distinctly 
religious  as  to  suggest  that  they  were  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  comforter  of  the  sick  rather  than  in  the  schoolroom.*  As 
such,  one  should  select  Hours  of  Death,  Exquisite  Proofs  of  Man's 
Misery,  and  possibly  the  Succinct  Ideas.  The  Arts  of  Letters  is  a 
well-known  ABC  book.  The  Steps  of  Youth  is  evidently  De  Trap 
der  Jeugt  which  we  saw  in  the  Utrecht  list  of  1650,  but  what  kind  of 
book  it  was  we  did  not  leam.^  The  Short  Way,  by  Megapolensis,  is 
probably  one  of  his  catechisms,  which  we  have  previously  discussed. 
The  books  of.  the  Gospel  and  Epistles,  the  Histories  of  David  and  the 
Histories  of  Tobias  are  the  reading  books  which  we  saw  in  use  in  Hol- 
land. The  catechisms  we  recognize  of  course,  as  old  friends.  Of  the 
first-named  arithmetic  the  writer  has  learned  nothing.  The  second 
is  probably  the  ''Het  eerste  school-boeck  van  Mr.  Sybrand  Hansz. 
CardinaeFs  Arithmetica  ofte  Reecken-Konst.'  The  Last  Wills 
are  almost  certainly  copies  of  a  book  by  Lowys  Porquin.* 

Another  Ust  of  schoolbooks,  made  up  for  the  East  Indies  in  1649, 
may  be  considered  almost  certainly  as  being  the  same  books  that  were 
used  in  New  Netherland : 

25  Bijbelfi  in  4<' 
5  Bijbelfi  in  S"" 
50  Psalm  boecken  in  4** 
1,000  Catechismi 

1,000  Historien  van  David  en  Tobian 
500  Vraegboeckjens  van  Aldegonde  ' 

1  Old*  Ulster,  i:36»-d70. 

>  Rec.  of  N.  A.,  i,  2S8, 291, 204. 

B  Compare  Ecd.  Reo.,  p.  607-AB,  N.  Y.  Col.  Doo.,  xiii,  155,  and  Dunshee,  op.  eU.,  p.  2S. 

«  See  page  34. 

*  This  book  was  pubUahed  at  Amsterdam  In  four  parts,  each  of  which  wppeand  in  aeTeral  editioiis.  In 
Mr.  O.  A.  Plimpton's  mathematical  ilbrazy  ( New  York)  are  several  copies  of  the  flour  parts  bound,  aU  dating, 
however,  a  little  later  than  1655. 

•  Den  utersten  wiHe  van  Lowys  Porqnln.  Doorhem  by  maniere  van  lleflyok  Testament  gestelt,  tot 
onderwys  ende  stlckenge  van  S3me  Idnderan  *  *  *  In  dichte  gestelt  by  Anthonis  Verensis.  Amst.  by 
Herm.  Jansz.  Muller  1590.  (The  last  will  of  Lowys  Porqoin.  By  him  made  after  the  manner  of  a  pleasing 
testament  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  his  children  *  *  *  done  into  verses  by  Anthonis 
Verensis.)    Buddlngh,  op.  eit.,  p.  137. 

Y  Acta  van  particuliere  Synoden  van  Zuid-HoUand,  iii,  266-267. 
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The  history  of  Tobias  has  this  full  title:  '*The  history  of  the  elder 
Tobias  and  the  younger  Tobias,  including  many  fine  lessons;  bow  a 
father  shall  instruct  his  son  and  how  a  God-fearing  child  will  be  obe- 
dient to  his  father.  Also  the  history  of  the  great  clevemess  of  the 
noble  widow  Judith."^  The  ''question  book"  of  Aldegonde  had  as 
its  full  title :  ' '  Summary  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Christian  religion, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  for  the  benefit  and  profit 
of  the  tender  raising  of  youth  and  for  the  edification  of  all  Christians 
in  general."  ^  These  same  books,  together  with  the  letter-cansten  (spell- 
ing books)  are  included  on  another  similar  list  with  the  accompanying 
statement  that  they  were  common  in  the  schools  of  the  Netherlands.* 
Since  the  conditions  under  which  the  East  India  Company  sent  books 
to  its  colonies  were  so  nearly  the  conditions  that  obtained  at  New 
Netherland,  there  is  hardly  room  to  doubt  that  these  books  ''common 
in  the  schools  of  the  Netherlands"  were  also  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
American  Dutch. 

Our  next  and  almost  only  other  reference  to  the  actual  Dutch- 
American  schoolbooks  is  again  gained  from  the  inventory  of  an 
estate.  This  time  of  "Abraham  de  la  Noy  of  New  York,  school- 
master." As  we  saw,  he  was  probably  master  of  the  school  of  the 
New  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church  from  1686  to  his  death  in  1702. 
From  the  inventory  we  select  the  foUowing  items,  wliich  seem  un- 
doubtedly to  be  textbooks  used  by  him  in  his  school. 

6  books  of  Evangelists £2-35 

9  historical  schoolbooks 3-  4 

10  books  of  Cortimus 3-  9 

14  catechism  books 3-  6 

32  song  books 4-  6 

13  books  of  Golden  Trampets *  2-  6 

The  first  item  was  a  book  of  the  four  gospels  used  as  a  reading  book, 
probably  after  the  "groot  ABC  boeck."  The  historical  school 
book  may  be  "De  Spiegel  der  Jeugt,"  treated  of  the  Dutch  wars.  It 
may,  however,  be  a  book  of  biblical  liistory.  If  it  be  "De  Spiegel 
der  Jeugt,"  we  have  in  it  one  of  the  earliest  instances  in  America 
of  the  separate  teaching  of  modem  history.  Of  the  "Books  of  Cor- 
timus" nothing  has  been  found.  The  catechisms  books  were  likely 
the  simple  Heidelberg  catechisms,  which  were  universal  in  the  Dutch 
schools.  The  song  books  were  probably  metrical  psalms,  quite  pos- 
sibly St.  Aldergonde's.  The  "Golden  Trumpets"  would  seem  to  be 
a  song  book.  With  one  book  totally  unknown,  the  rest  with  one 
possible  exception  are  distinctly  religious. 

>  Acta  yan  partlcullere  Synoden  van  Zaid-Holland,  Hi,  p.  214  (editorial  footnote).  The  Itook  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1G17. 

*  Delft,  lZi99.  Ibid.,  p.  214.  The  author  Mamix  van  St.  Aldegonde  was  a  prominent  Calvinist,  a  soldier 
and  UtUrateur,  author  of  a  version  of  the  psalms  and  one  of  the  foonders  of  modem  Netherland  prose.  Blok, 
History  of  the  Dutch  people,  ill,  195. 

B  Acta  van  part,  synod,  van  Zuid-Holland,  iii,  374. 

«N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  i'ub.,  1892:  313. 

28311 ''—12 ^15 
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Leaving  these  religious  books  we  come  next  to  a  book,  not  only  not 
religious,  but  one  actually  written  by  "a  crafty  freethinker  from 
Groningen/'  *  the  arithmetic  of  Pieter  Venema,  a  master  of  mathe- 
matics and  writing,  here  in  New  York.^  So  far  as  the  writer  has  found, 
this  is  the  only  textbook  in  the  Dutch  language  published  in  America. 
It  seems  to  be  the  third  arithmetic  published  in  America.  Such  a 
book  would  find  no  place  probably  in  the  elementary  Dutch  schools, 
but  would  be  taught  in  those  private  schools,  principally  commercial 
in  character,  which  were  common  in  New  York  from  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 

Putting  together  the  school  procedure  known  to  have  been  followed 
in  America  and  the  probable  Holland  custom,  we  may  in  r6sum6 
make  an  ideal  reproduction  of  the  school  life  of  the  Holland-American 
viUage  children. 

The  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  began  school  at  about  7  years  of 
age.  The  school  was  kept  in  the  largest  room  of  the  schoolmaster's 
home,  which  was  near  the  church.  The  session  opened  at  8  o'clock 
m  the  mormng  and  closed  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  intermission 
from  11  to  2  for  dinner.  A  bell  or  a  horn  or  a  drum  might  be  used 
to  summon  the  pupils.  Six  days  in  the  week  the  year  round  did  the 
children  go  to  school.  The  holidays  were  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,*  and  St.  Nicholas  Day  (December  6),  Christmas,  New 
Year,  Easter,  and  Pinkster  (whitsuntide),  with  possibly  others. 

The  schoolroom  had  as  furniture  only  the  master's  desk,  and  chairs, 
and  backless  benches  for  the  children,  with  tables  for  writing.  The 
boys  and  girls  sat  in  separate  parts  of  the  room,  the  girls  furthest 
from  the  master.  The  little  boys,  especially  if  they  were  timid,  might 
sit  with  the  girls.  Each  child  must  be  taught  his  lesson  once  and 
must  recite  twice  in  the  forenoon  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon.  The 
boys,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  room  in  the  morning,  must  raise  their 
caps  to  the  master  and  must  remove  them  when  they  recited;  at 
other  times  the  cap  was  kept  on  the  head.  The  first  thing  on  the 
opening  of  school  was  the  morning  prayer,  led  by  the  older  pupils  in 
turn.  All  joined  in  this  if  the  master  so  directed.  Similar  prayers 
opened  and  closed  each  half  day's  session. 

The  first  book  studied  was  an  alphabet  book,  on  the  title  page  of 
which  was  a  large  cock.     In  tliis  the  child  found  the  alphabet  repeated 

>  Eod.  Rec,  p.  2756. 

*  Arltliinetica  |  of  |  Cyfler-KcMist,  |  Volgens  de  Munten  ICaten  en  |  Qewlgten,  te  NIea-York,  |  gebniyke- 
lyk  I  AIb  Mede  |  Een  kort  ontwerp  van  de  |  Algebra,  |  Opgestelt  door  |  Pieter  Venema,  |  Mr.  In  de  Mathosis 
en  Bchryf-konst.  1  Nieo-  York  |  Oedruckt  voor  Jacob  Geolet,  by  de  |  Oude-Slip,  by  J.  Peter  Zenger,  | 
MDCCXXX. 

Arlthmetio  or  the  art  of  ciphering,  according  to  the  coins,  measares,  and  weights  used  at  New  York, 
together  with  a  short  treatise  on  algebra  drawn  up  by  Pieter  Venema,  master  in  mathematicB  and  the  art 
of  writing.    New  York,  printed  for  Jacob  Ooelet,  near  the  Old  Slip,  by  J.  Peter  Zenger,  1730. 

>  Chaplain  Sharpe  writes  in  1713  of  New  York:  "  The  aty  is  so  conveniently  Situated  for  Trade  and  the 
Genius  of  the  people  is  Inclined  to  merchandise,  that  they  generally  seek  no  other  Education  for  their  chll- 
dren  than  writing  and  arithmetic.''   N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  1880:  341. 

*  The  Holland  schools  still  have  these  weekly  half  holidays.  * 
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in  different  sizes  and  types,  the  vowels,  syllables  such  as  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob, 
ub,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  general  Christian  creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  church  formularies  for  "holy  baptism,"  "holy  com- 
munion," and  "Christian  punishments,"  together  with  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  and  the  prayers  before  and  after  dinner,  the 
prayer  of  Solomon,  and  (later)  the  Dutch  counting  table.  Next 
was  a  reading  book  consisting  of  the  evangelists  and  possibly  other 
selections  from  the  New  Testament;  after  this  would  come  Old  Tes- 
tament history  selections,  perhaps  the  history  of  David.  At  the 
close  of  each  half  day  session,  just  before  the  prayer,  a  psalm  was 
sung,  and  for  this  some  book  of  metrical  psalms  was  necessary. 

All  of  the  boys  and  most  of  the  girls  entered  the  writing  class;  but 
as  the  girls  by  this  time  were  needed  at  home,  many  would  stop 
before  they  learned  even  to  write  their  names.  Probably  all  the 
pupils  learned  to  count  and  to  recognize  and,  possibly,  to  make  the 
figures;  and  the  ambitious  boys  learned  privately  to  reckon.  Each 
day  there  was  a  lesson  with  the  catechism,  but  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day mornings  were  especially  devoted  to  this.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  last  hour  was  given  up  to  learning  the  psalms  for  the  next 
day^s  church  service.  On  Monday,  or  perhaps  Wednesday,  all  the 
children  went  to  the  church  and  there  were  catechized  publicly  before 
the  ministers  and  elders  and  such  of  their  parents  as  cared  to  come. 
This  was  the  most  important  occasion  of  the  whole  week.  If  any 
child  missed  his  lessons  or  had  broken — whether  in  school  or  out — 
any  of  the  long  list  of  rules  posted  in  the  schoolhouse  he  must  be 
punished  either  on  the  hand  with  the  plah,  or  if  especially  bad,  with 
the  dreaded  roede.  And  somehow  punishments  were  frequent.  If 
the  boy  had  not  by  12  years  of  age  learned  as  much  as  seemed  neces- 
sary, he  was  sent  to  evening  school.  Each  quarter  the  father  paid 
the  master  the  regular  tuition  or  the  child  could  not  continue  in 
school. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  simple  life,  hearty  enough,  and  earnest  enough. 
There  were  no  rich  people  and  no  poor  ones,  and  few  servants.  In 
school  the  children  learned  to  read  and  possibly  to  write,  but  espe- 
cially how  to  take  part  intelligently  in  the  church  service.  When 
contrasted  with  the  school  life  of  twentieth-century  America,  the 
picture  here  given  seems  simple,  indeed.  But  in  the  very  simplicity 
is  an  earnestness  which  commends  this  school  of  the  irrevocable  past. 
Life  ig  now  more  complex,  and  preparation  for  it  more  difficult. 
Perhaps  the  school  of  Holland-America,  standing  between  the  home 
and  the  church  and  close  to  both,  fitted  the  children  of  that  day  for 
their  life  quite  as  adequately  as  does  its  more  pretentious  successor 
in  these  days  of  more  difficult  adjustment. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
CONCLUSION. 

The  Dutch  control  of  New  Netherland  lasted  for  only  about  40 
years;  but  the  original  stock  held  tenaciously  to  its  language  and 
customs  long  after  the  English  took  possession.  The  educational 
institution  of  the  Dutch  village  during  the  whole  period,  even  down 
to  the  American  Revolution,  was  the  parochial  school,  which  had  been 
fashioned  in  Holland  to  meet  both  secular  and  religious  needs.  Dur- 
ing the  Dutch  r^ime,  the  West  India  Company  supplied  salaries  for 
the  New  Amsterdam  schools — both  parochial  and  Latin — and  assisted 
some  of  the  villages  in  supporting  their  schoolmasters.  In  no  true 
sense,  however,  was  there  a  central  colonial  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  school  affairs.  Control  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  magis- 
tracy and  consistory,  except  that  in  New  Amsterdam  a  third  factor 
was  the  director  general.  As  in  Holland,  so  in  New  Netherland,  tui- 
tion charges  were  universal,  save  for  **the  poor  and  needy."  Tho 
expression  '^free  school"  was  nowhere  found  among  the  American 
Dutch.^  Girls  attended  the  school  on  the  same  footing  as  boys,  but 
sat  apart  and  recited  in  different  classes.  Evening  schools  seem  to 
have  been  the  rule  throughout  Dutch  America.  Dame  schools  were 
very  seldom  found.  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  was 
exactly  transferred  from  Holland.  The  parish  school  taught  always 
two  of  the  three  R's  but  offered  the  third  only  where  commerce  made 
reckoning  necessary.  A  little  modern  history  was  taught  in  Holland 
and  possibly  at  places  in  America.  The  reUgious  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum was  much  stressed. 

The  elementary  school  of  New  Amsterdam  was  continued  as  the 
city  school  of  New  York  until  the  second  EngUsh  occupation  (1674), 
since  which  time  it  has  been  maintained  as  the  school  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City.  Its  practically  continuous  opera- 
tion since  1638  gives  it  possibly  the  priority  in  America  as  an  elemen- 
tary foundation.  The  schools  in  the  Dutch  villages  were  continued 
as  the  public  schools  of  those  villages  until  the  Revolution,  and  prob- 
ably longer. 

The  showing  of  the  American  Dutch  in  the  matter  of  illiteracy  is 
better  than  that  found  in  some  other  colonies.  At  Albany  of  360 
men's  names  examined,  covering  the  years  from  1654  to  1675,  21  per 
cent  made  their  marks.  Of  274  men's  signatures  at  !^latbush,  cover- 
ing a  longer  period,  '19  per  cent  made  their  miyj^s*-  Corresponding 

1  Exoept  at  Beiigen  in  16C8  (see  p.  205);  where,  however,  the  term  is  quite  likely  of  English  origin. 
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figures  for  other  American  colonies  are  available  in  only  a  few  instances. 
Of  the  German  male  immigrants  above  16  years  of  age  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  11,823  names 
have  been  counted,  with  the  result  of  26  per  cent  who  made  their 
marks.^  Bruce  found,  by  a  most  painstaking  count  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century Vii^inians,  that  of  2,165  male  adults  who  signed  jury 
lists,  46  per  cent  made  their  marks;  and  of  12,445  male  adults  who 
signed  deeds  and  depositions,  40  per  cent  made  their  marks.'  In 
comparison  with  these  last  figures,  both  Dutch  and  German  made  a 
much  better  showing.  A  further  significant  result  appeared  from  our 
study  of  illiteracy,  namely,  that  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Flat- 
bush  made  continuous  improvement  in  this  respect,  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  decreasing  gradually  from  40  per  cent  in  1675  to  about 
6  per  cent  in  1738. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dutch  women  fewer  names  were  collected,  and  the 
showing  was  not  so  good.  At  Flatbush  the  names  of  only  55  persons 
were  secured,  of  whom  32,  or  66  per  cent,  made  marks.  Thirty-three 
Albany  women  gave  55  per  cent  illiteracy.  The  nearly  identical 
results  in  the  two  cases  would  be  quite  significant  had  we  not  a  third 
list  of  46  Dutch  women  made  up  from  other  portions  of  the  colony, 
which  shows  an  illiteracy  of  66  per  cent.  Putting  ail  the  Dutch 
women  together  we  get,  for  the  figures  available,  154,  a  percentage  of 
illiteracy  of  60  per  cent.  Bruce  foimd  in  Virginia,  out  of  3,066  women 
signing  deeds  and  depositions  an  illiteracy  of  75  per  cent.'  If  we  can 
accept  conclusions  from  the  small  numbers,  the  Dutch  on  the  whole 
make  a  better  showing,  the  superiority  being  greater  with  the  men 
than  the  women. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  these  results  a  study  was  made  of  the 
signatures  to  deeds,  etc.,  executed  in  Suffolk  County  (Boston),  Mass., 
for  two  periods  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  generation  apart.  Two 
volumes  of  the  published  deeds  were  used;*  the  first  covering  the 
period  1653-1656,  the  other,  1681-1697.     The  results  are  as  follows: 

Suffolk  County  (Mass.)  illiUmcy,  1653-1697, 


Number  of  xi^n's  names 

Number  of  men's  marks 

Per  cent  of  men  making  marks 

Number  of  women's  names 

Number  of  women's  marks 

Per  cent  of  women  making  marks. 


165a-1666 

1686-1607 

179 

199 

20 

22 

11 

11 

48 

130 

28 

49 

58 

3S 

iTheoount  WBs  made  by  the  writer  in  an  unpabliahed  study  of  I.  D.Rapp'8  "A  collection  of  *  «  * 
30,000  names  of  German  *  *  *  and  other  immigrants  in  Pennsylvania,  1727  to  1776"  (2d  ed.  Philadel- 
phia, 1898).  The  year  1750  divides  nearly  equally  the  immigration.  Of  11,201 ,  who  came  in  the  years  1751  to 
1774  (inclusive),  1,638  made  marks,  which  gives  the  much  better  showing  for  the  later  period  of  15  per  cent 
illiteracy.    The  whole  number  of  Germans  counted  was  23,024,  of  whom  4,735,  or  21  per  cent,  made  marks. 

»  Bruce,  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  17th  Century,  i,  452  ff.  (New  York,  1910). 

s  /Mi.,  p.  457. 

<  Suffolk  Deeds,  libers  11  and  xiv.    Boston  (1883  and  1906). 
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The  showing  here  made  for  this  Massacbusetta  county  presents 
some  interesting  contrasts 'with  the  results  of  the  Flatbush  study. 
In  the  latter  there  was  marked  improvement  from  1653  to  1697;  in 
the  former  there  was  improvement  only  in  the  case  of  the  women. 
At  the  early  period  the  Massachusetts  men  made  a  much  better 
showing  than  the  Flatbush  men,  while  the  women  are  nearly  the 
same.  For  the  later  period  the  men  of  the  two  regions  are  about 
the  same,  while  the  Massachusetts  wt>men  have  advanced.  Of  course 
these  figures  are  too  small  to  admit  of  final  comparison  with  Bruce's 
figures  for  Virginia;  and  for  two  reasons,  moreover,  are  not  precisely 
to  be  compared  with  those  from  Flatbush.  Signatures  taken  from 
deeds  give  a  selection  in  favor  of  the  property  class,  and  conse- 
quently should  show  less  illiteracy;  and  the  presence  of  Boston 
within  the  county  of  Suffolk  would  give  a  somewhat  different  group- 
ing of  men  from  that  which  was  found  in  the  small  farming  village  of 
Flatbush. 

That  the  Dutch  schools  of  America  are  properly  called  public 
seems  imquestionable.  They  were  open  to  all  the  children,  were 
controlled  by  the  duly  constituted  civil  authorities,  and  were  both 
housed  and  supported  by  the  public  moneys.  It  is  true  that  direct 
tax  levies  for  school  support  were  not  (as  a  rule)  made,  that  tuition 
was  regularly  charged,  and  that  the  church  had  more  or  less  voice 
in  the  management.  There  was,  therefore,  a  failure  in  these  results 
to  reach  the  present  conception  of  the  American  pubUc  schools ;  but 
neither  one  nor  all  of  the  defects  can  destroy  their  essential  charac- 
ter as  public  schools.    . 

The  question  as  to  the  influence  of  these  schools  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  public  education  would  for  a  satisfactory 
answer  carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  Rather  has  this 
study  been  planned  to  supply  information  regarding  the  Dutch  in 
America  that  can  be  used  by  others  in  the  investigation  of  such 
questions.  The  attitude  of  the  English  in  colonial  New  York  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  utilize  the  Dutch  interest  in  education,  nor  did  the 
Dutch  seem  disposed  to  seek  a  basis  of  helpful  cooperation.  Public 
education  in  New  York  City  accordingly  did  not  flourish  during  the 
century  of  English  control.  But  with  the  Dutch  villages  the  case 
was  far  otherwise.  Apparently  in  each  was  maintained  a  genuine 
public  school.  It  seems,  therefore,  imthinkable  that  this  deep  inter- 
est in  pubhc  education,  which  for  over  a  century  was  extended 
through  so  much  of  the  colony,  should  have  had  no  part  in  early 
committing  New  York  to  a  strong  policy  of  State  public  schools. 
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Abelsen,  Heorich,  master  at  Klnderhook,  209. 

Albany.    See  Beverwyck. 

Amenioort  (Flatlands),  no  school  Imown  prior  to 

1M4, 129, 140;  school  affairs  after  16G4, 207-208. 
Appel,  Adrian  Janse,  master  at  Albany  (1676),  202. 
Apprenticeship  records,    educational   provisions, 

190-191,  208. 
Arithmetic.    See  Curriculnm. 
BeaoTois,  Carel  de,  licensed  as  private  master  in 

New  Amsterdam,  124;  master  at  Breuckelen 

(1661-1660),  12^125. 
Becker,  Jan  Juriacns,  master  at  Albany  (1C63), 

117,  122-123,  201-202;  private  master  at  New 

Amsterdam  (1660),  116-110. 
Bequest  for  school.  157. 
Bersen,schoolafrairs(1661-16G4),  137-138, 140;  school 

affairs  (after  1664),  205-207. 
Bertholf,  Ouilliam,  master  at  New  Haerlem  (1690- 

91),  16$;  at  Hackcnsack  (1093),  214. 
BevM'wyck  (now  AllKiny).  public  support  of  school, 

120, 122-123, 202n;  school  affairs  (up  to  16C4),  119- 

123.  139;  after  1GG4,  201-204. 
Board  money  for  schoolmasters,  64-^,  67,  81,  101, 

13011. 
Bogardus,  Cornells,  master  at  Albany  (1700),  202. 
Books.    See  Textbooks. 
Boswyck  (Bushwick),  school  affairs  (166^1604), 

138-140,  165. 
Bratt,  Daniel,  master  of  the  New  York  R.  D. 

Church  school  (1740-1755),  153. 
Brasil,  lack  of  schools  in,  73, 79-80. 
Breuckelen.    See  Brooklyn. 
Brodhead,  John  R.  (discussed),  41-42, 95. 
Brooklyn  (Breuckelen),  school  affairs  before  1664, 

123-124,  139;  after  1664,  208-209. 
Brouwcr,   Jan,   (probable)   master  at   Flatlands 

(168&-1091).  208. 
Burgomasters  and  schepens  (of  New  Amsterdam), 

14;  control  of  elementary  school,  65-06,  69,  79, 

8a-84,  80-91;  dispute  with  director  general  and 

council  over  the  excise,  80-89;  interested  in 

Latin  school,  100;  relationships  with  private 

masters,  115, 118. 
Burgomasters  (of  New  Amsterdam),  14;  control  of 

elementary  school,  66-08,  79,  8a-86,  91-93;  of 

Latin  school,  100-104,  106,  109. 
Bushwick.    See  Boswyck. 
Calendar,  school,  28-29,  58-59,  151, 173-174, 187,  216, 

226. 
C!apito,  Matthys,  (possible)  master  at  Kingston,  212. 
Carelscn,  Joost,  not  a  private  master,  112. 
Catechizing  school' children,  19,  26,  35,  68-70,  78, 85, 

148-153,  156-157,  168,  174,  185,  200,  203,  222-223. 

Su  aUo  Religious  instruction. 


Catskill,  153. 

(Charter  of  freedom  and  exemptions  of  1629,  12-13, 
70, 119;  of  1630-1635, 79;  of  1640, 82;  of  1650,  82. 

Charters,  educational  provisions,  church,  1^-150, 
161.  203,  207;  Dutch  villages,  134-135, 137,  205. 

Chorister.    See  Voorsanger. 

Church  and  civil  sathoritiee  in  relation  to  schools, 
141,215;  Breuckelen,  123-124;  Latin  School,  109; 
Midwoud  (Flatbuah),  125-128,  166-200;  Neth- 
erlands,  20-25,  38;  New  Amstel,  120-130;  New 
Amsterdam,  62-64,  68-76,  83^84,  93-94;  New 
Haerlem,  132-133;  New  Lotts,  180-188;  New 
fork  (1664-1674),  142-146;  Wlltwyck  (Klngi- 
ton),  133-134,  214. 

Church  and  education.  Su  Oitechizing  of  school 
children.  Church  attendance  of  pupib.  Church 
and  civil  authorities  in  relation  to  schools,  Con- 
sistory, Cteod  subscription.  Religious  instruc- 
tion, Supervision  of  schools  by  church  authori- 
ties. 

Church  attendance  of  pupils,  35, 222-223. 

Chiut:h  masters,  60,  62,  66,  76-77;  at  Midwoud 
(Flalbush),  127,  167-171,  177,  17^-182,  180-190, 
194-195. 

Church  used  as  a  schoc^ouse,  160-162. 

Church  wardens.    See  Chun^h  masters. 

Claessen ,  Frans,  private  master  at  New  Amsterdam, 
113-114, 118. 

Classis,  15. 

Oassis  of  Amsterdam,  15 ,  39, 45-46, 54, 57,63, 64, 71-«, 
88,  93,  98,  107,  129-130,  141,  149-150. 

Clocq,  Pelgrom,  schoolmaster  at  Midwoud  (1663-64), 
127-128  166-167. 

Omforter  of  the  sick.    See  Sieckentrooster. 

Consistory,  Brooklyn,  124;  connection  with  new 
Amsteidam  school,  65, 7^-74, 76-78, 93;  Flatbush 
(Midwoud),  125-128,  167-181,  185-187,  193,  195, 
200;  how  chosen,  15;  Hudde's  request  for  license 
referred  to,  113;  Kingston,  214;  New  York,  145- 
146,149-151,153,155-158;  Schencctaday,  211. 

Consistory  (of  Amsterdam),  45-47, 71,  76n. 

Control  of  schools.  See  Burgomasters,  Burgomas- 
ters and  schepens.  Church  and  civil  authorities, 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  (Consistory,  Director 
General  and  council,  I^tin  school,  L.censing, 
Lords  DircHTtors,  Mimsters,  Nine  Tribunes, 
States-General,  Sui>ervision  by  church  authori- 
ties, Synods.  { 

Combury,  Lord,  demands  licenses  of  Dutch  masters, 
140-150,  209,  213-214.  \ 

ComeUasoi,  Jan,  master  at  New  Amsterdam  (clOSO). 
61-e«2, 70. 

Cortelyou,  Jacques,  private  tutor,  110. 

Court  of  aeaaions,  supervision  of  schools,  190. 
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Creed  Bubscrtption,  20, 22, 24-2d,  28, 36. 

Currency.    See  Money. 

Carrlculum,  32-38, 60, 68, 72-73, 97-100, 106, 100, 115- 
117,  (biB),  127, 133, 141, 150, 155, 167, 168, 174-175, 
183,  185,  190-191,  201,  203,  208,  213,  220-226. 
See  aleo  Religioas  Instruction. 

Cnrtias,  Alexander  Carolufl,  Latin  master  at  New 
Amsterdam,  83,  100-104;  bad  discipline,  104; 
excessive  tuition  charges,  102-103;  lawsuit, 
101-108;  objects  to  paying  exdse,  102;  salary, 
100-108. 

Dames,  school,  28, 110-111, 173, 175, 187, 189. 

Dankera  and  Sluyter  (quoted),  110, 148, 206, 211. 

Davit,  master  at  New  Lotts  (1689-90),  189. 

De  Baane,  Jooet,  master  at  New  Utreoht  (cl690) 
turned  out  by  the  Leislerlans,  210-211. 

De  Forest,  Barend,  master  of  New  York  R.  D. 
Church  school  (1720-1732),  150-151. 

De  Oroof,  Cornells,  (probable)  master  at  Scheneo- 
tady  (1771-1800),  211. 

De  Lanoy,  Abraham  (1st),  private  master  in  New 
York  (1668-1686),  148;  probably  master  of  the 
church  school  Ull  1702,  148-149,  225;  succeeds 
Pietersen  (1680),  145, 147. 

De  Lanoy,  Abraham  (2d),  master  of  Flatlands 
school  (1733-1742),  208;  master  of  the  second 
school  of  the  New  York  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  (1743-1747),  153-153. 

Dellamont,  Jan,  (probably)  master  at  Schenectady 
(173^1749),  211. 

Deputati  ad  Indices  res,  15, 39, 61, 72-75. 

Director  general  and  council,  dispute  with  city  over 
the  excise,  86-88;  Latin  school,  99, 102, 104, 106- 
106;  New  Amsterdam  elementary  school,  13-14, 
55, 57, 59, 63-64f,G7, 77-79, 82^85, 92;  private  mas- 
ters, 110-118;  require  Van  Corlaer  to  stop  teach- 
ing, 114-116;  schools  of  outlying  villages,  123, 
125-141,  132-135,  138-139,  141,  206.  See  aUo 
Btuyvesant,  Pieter. 

DlscipUne,  32,  38,  68, 104,  223, 227.  See  alto  Pun- 
ishment, School  rules. 

Drisius,  Domine,  Latin  school  due  to,  99. 

Duke's  laws,  17, 193. 

Dunshee,  probable  indebtedness  to  Brodhead  and 
O'Callaghan,  42;  mentioned,  51, 147;  responsible 
for  1633  OS  date  of  first  school,  40. 

English  attitude  toward  public  education,  18, 159, 
230. 

English  language,  transition  to,  150, 152-154, 156-157, 
160,  182-183,  185,  190, 198-199,  202-204,  207-208, 
211. 

Esopus.    See  Kingston. 

Evening  school,  68,  158,  168,174-175, 190-191,  206, 
212-213,227. 

Fees,  school  ( Amertea),  26-27, 58-59, 68, 84f,  93, 106- 
107, 140, 230;  Bergen,  137;  Beverwyck  (Albany), 
121, 202;  fixed  by  authorities,  27, 84-85, 102-104; 
Midwoud  (Flatbash),  127,  167-168,  174-175, 
184-185, 187, 190;  school  of  the  New  York  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  155n. 

Flatbush.   ^^e  Midwoud. 

Flatlands.    See  Amersfoort. 

Fordham  schoolhouse,  153n. 

Free  instruction  of  the  poor,  Dutch  villages,  140; 
Flatbush,  183*184;  Netherlands,  20-21,  24;  New 
Amsterdam,  68;  school  of  the  New  York  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  151-153, 157-158. 


Free  school,  206, 206. 

Free-will  oontributioDS.   Set  Volmitary  ooatiibtK 
tions  for  school  purposes. 

Oaocel,  Ian,  master  at  Flatbush  (1715-1718),  178, 1«. 

Oirb,  education  of,   NetherlandSi  30^1;  Ootcb 
America,  149, 152, 203, 217-221,227. 

Glandorf,  Johannis,  master  at  Albany  (1721  tt),  VO. 

Ooelet,  Dutch  schoohnaster  in  New  York  (c  1705), 
150. 

Oracherie,  Stephen,  master  at  Kinsston  (17M),  213- 
214. 

Great  Remoostranoe,  14, 60-62, 74-75, 80, 8S-86, 230. 

Hackensack,  214. 

Harlem,   ^m  New  Haerlem. 

Hegeman,  Adriaen,  master  at  Flatboeh  (1718-1741), 
181-182. 

Herbarium,  100-101. 

HoUdays,  school,  29, 161, 216. 

Hoogeboom,  Cornelius,  master  at  Kin0»toa  (1871), 
212-213. 

Hudde,  Andries,  appUcation  for  Ikwnse  as  private 
master,  113, 118. 

Huygen,  Jan,  not  a  schoolmMter,  48, 50. 

Hypodidasculus,  use  of  term,  95n. 

Illiteracy,  Albany,  204, 228-229;  Brooklyn,  208-209; 
Fhitbush,  196-200,228-229;  New  Haerkm  (1661), 
132;  Pennsylvania  Germans,  229;  Poughkeepsie, 
200-210;  Suflolk  County,  Mass.,  229-230;  Vir- 
ginians, 229. 

Joosten,  Jeoob,  schoolmaster,  at  Albany  (cl865- 
1670),  201-202;  at  Flatbush  (1670-1676),  167-170; 
at  Wiltwyck  (1660-1665),  134-135, 212. 

Kerfbyl,  Dutch  schoolmaster  in  New  York  (c  1706), 
150. 

Kinderhook,  school  affairs,  209. 

Kingston  (called  also  Esopus  and  Wiltwyck),  school 
affairs  (1658-1664),  133-134, 140;  (after  1664)  151, 
212-215. 

Kitchen  used  as  schoohoom,  60. 

Krankcn-bosoecker.    See  Slecken-trooster. 

•Krol,  Bastiaen  Jansz.,  instructions  as  kranken- 
besoecker,  46;  not  a  schoolmaster,  44-48. 

Lamersen,  Jog^em,  master  at  Kinderhook  (c  1700), 
209. 

Langestraat,  Jan,  master  at  New  Lotts  (1701-1706), 
189. 

Latin  schools,  Netherlands,  21-22,  24,  26,  35;  New 
Amsterdam,  96-109;  number  of  pupils,  101, 103, 
105;  support  and  control  of  New  Amsterdam 
school,  96,  99,  10(V-101,  104-106, 106, 109;  trivial 
school  of  1652,  95-09. 

Leicester's  school  order,  22. 

Licensing  of  teachers,  English  rdginie,  18, 117, 148- 
150,  175-17G,  201-202,  209,  210,  212-214;  Nether- 
lands, 22, 25-26, 38;  New  Netherland,  39-40,  46, 
72, 112, 124, 129-130. 

Lords  Directors,  11,  13,  14;  elementary  New  Am- 
sterdam school,  57,  63,  66-67,  69,  72,  74-76,  79, 
81^85, 88-^;  Latin  school,  95-96, 99-101, 104-106; 
Wiltwyck,  135. 

Lubbcrtsen,  Jan,  private  mastw  at  New  Amster- 
dam, 116,  lis. 

Luyck,  Aegidius,  master  of  New  Amsto'dam  Latin 
school  (1GG2-1665),  105-107;  private  tutor  to 
Stuyves^nt,  105,  110,  137;  salary,  106;  suhee- 
qucnt  career,  107-108. 

Manners  of  school  children,  31, 226. 
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Iftnoot,  BMidewyn,  schoolmaster  at  Boswyck 
(lfl6S-M),  18S-130;  to  be  examined  by  clergy, 
138-139. 

Marriage  contracts,  educational  provision  in,  49, 
217-218,  220. 

Martineaa,  Daniel,  master  at  Flatbush  (IHl-inS), 
178-179;  at  New  Lotts  (o  1601-17D0),  189. 

Ifegapotonsis,  De  Jotuumes,  catechism  for  schools, 
124,234. 

Midwoiid  (Flatbush),  school  aflaira  up  to  1664, 124- 
129;  school  affairs  after  1664, .  ie6-200;- school 
lands,  123;  typical  Dutch  viUage,  128-129;  vilr 
lage  court,  138. 

Ministers,  interest  in  schools,  77-78, 113;  to  examinn 
Manout,  138;  university  graduates,  15. 

Molenaer,  Arent  Evers,  master  at  Midwoud  (166&- 
1669),  160-167;  possibly  master  at  New  Haerlem 
(1670),  160n;  schoohnaster  at  New  Amstel  (1661- 
1664),  130-131. 

Money,  varying  values  of,  16, 151n,  174n,  182. 

Montague,  Ian  Moujaer  do  la,  master  at  New  Haer- 
lem (1664-1670),  133, 160;  master  of  trivial  school, 
96,  v9. 

Montague,  WUlem  de  la,  master  at  Kingston  (1666- 
C1660),  212-213;  (possible)  master  at  New  Haer- 
lem (1663),  132. 

Monster-kaart,  26. 

Muenenbeldt,  Peter,  master  at  New  Utrecht,  211. 

Names,  Dutch  system  of,  130n. 

Netherlands,  education,  church  interest  in,  19ff; 
extent  of  education,  37;  public  interest  in,  19, 
23-38;  relation  of  church  and  State  in  school 
attain,  21-25, 38. 

Nevlus,  Johannis,  (im>bable)  mihster  at  Flatlands 
(1743-44),  208. 

New  Amstel,  school  affairs  (1667-1664),  129-131, 140. 

New  Amsterdam,  contrd  of  city  school,  76,  93  (nee 
oJfo  Burgomasters,  Burgomasters  and  scho- 
pens);  government,  14,8G-87;  population  growth, 
13, 139;  revenue,  89;  support  of  city  school,  86-^; 
support  of  Lotin  school  {see  Burgomasters). 

New  Castle-    See  New  Amstel. 

New  Haarlem,  school  affairs  (16G0-16G4),  131-133, 140; 
(after  1664),  100-165. 

New  Lotts  (Oostwoud),  a  subordinate  village  of 
Flatbush  (Midwoud),  school  affairs,  18(')-igo. 

New  Nethcrland,  founded  11;  population,  13. 

New  Utrecht,  no  school  known  prior  to  iriC4, 139- 
140;  school  aflalrs  after  1664,  210-211. 

New  York  City,  continuation  of  the  1G38  school ,  147, 
150;  school  of  the  R.  D.  Oiurch  (1674-1776), 
147-159;  under  control  of  consistory,  not  deacons 
only,  158. 

New  York  (Mty  school  (1664-1674),  142-46;  con- 
tinuation of  the  New  Amsterdam  school,  142, 
146;  supported  by  a  rate  (1671),  146. 

Night  school.    See  Evening  school. 

Nine  Tribunes  (called  also  nine  men),  59,  79,  83, 
8S-8G,  112. 

Nolden,  Evert,  master  at  Beverwyck,  IX;  at  Kings- 
ton, 213n. 

O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  (discussed),  41, 53, 56. 

Oostwoud.    See  New  Lotts. 

Parochial  schools  hi  th^Netheilands,  20-25, 38, 71; 
in  Dutch  America,  98, 141, 148. 

Fatroons,  12-13, 119-120.  See  olfo  Van  Bensselaer, 
KJliaen. 


Pietersen,  Evert,  sdioolmaster,  at  New  Amstel 
(1697-1661),  12»-1S9;  at  New  Amsterdam  (1061- 
1664),  66-70,  82,  84,  136;  of  New  York  City 
school  (1664-1674),  142-146;  of  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  school  of  New  York  (1674-el686),  147; 
wealth,  107-108,  14^143. 

Population,  New  Amsterdam,  13,  130;  Boswyok 
(Bushwyck),  138-140;  Brooklyn,  128;  Flathuah 
(Midwoud),  140,  169,  186  (New  Lotts);  New 
Haerlem,  132,  140,  16&-iei,  165;  Now  Nether^ 
land,  13, 139b;  New  Utrecht,  130-140. 

Pou^likeepsie,  school  affairs,  209-210. 

Precentor.    See  Voorsanger. 

Price,  Danld,  (probable)  master  at  Schenectady 
(17C8),  211. 

Private  schoolmasters.  New  Amsterdam,  110-118; 
private  tutors,  110;  regulated  by  director  general 
and  oonnoil,  110-111;  school  dames,  110-111; 
Van  Coflaer  is  required  to  stop  teaching,  114- 
116. 

Provoost,  David,  private  master  at  New  Amster- 
dam, 111-112,  118. 

Psalm-singing,  34-35, 68, 124,  222. 

Public  school,  Dutch  America,  1S8,  199-200,  230; 
Netheriands,  20-38;  New  Nethcrland,  65, 81-4)4^ 
117  (unusual  use  of  term),  139-140. 

Punishment,  32, 104,  223,  227. 

Pupfls,  number  of,  101,  108,  130,  155,  157-158,  171, 
187. 

Reader,  100.    See  Vooiiezer. 

Reformed  Duteh  Church,  15,  19-20.  See  alto 
Church  and  education. 

Religious  instruction,  31-35,  68,  72,  78,  93,  123-124, 
108, 222-223, 227.  See  alto  Catechising  of  school 
children. 

Remonstrance,  Qreat.    Bee  Great  remonstrance. 

Remsen,  Derick,  (probable)  master  at  Flatlanda 
(1752),  208. 

Remsen,  Jores,  master  at  Flatbush  (1741-ol755), 
182. 

Remsen,  Rem,  (possible)  master  at  New  Lotts 
(1677),  186. 

Revenue,  pubUc,  New  Amsterdam,  80;  viUages,  122, 
12^-127, 134-135, 140-141, 202n;  West  India  Com- 
pany, 83n. 

Ridder,  Bveret,  master  at  Albany  (1703),  202. 

Riley,  Philip,  (probably)  master  at  Schenectady 
(175(^1757),  211. 

Rodantsen,  Adam,  oertiflcation  record  40;  close  of 
his  term,  53-^;  deposition  of  1638,  41;  not  an 
oiTicial  teacher  prior  to  1637,  48-49;  opened 
school,  44,  60;  prlTate  life,  51-53, 65^7. 

Rule  of  the  Duteh  schoolmasters.   See  Vaickoogh. 

Salary,  schoolmaster's,  140;  at  Beverwyck(  Albany), 
120, 122, 202-203;  at  Boswyck,  138-139;  at  Brook- 
lyn, 123;  at  Flatlands,  207-208;  at  Midwoud 
(Flatbush),  125-127,  106-172,  174,  177-178,  ISf^ 
181,  185-1£6;  at  New  Amstel,  130;  at  Now  Haer- 
lem, 133, 160-lCl,  ir»3-lG4;  at  New  Lotts,  187;  at 
Now  York  (school  of  R.  D.  Church),  151, 153, 
155, 157-158;  at  New  Utrecht,  210-211;  at  Schen- 
ectady, 211;  at  Wiltwyek  (Kingston),  134,  212- 
213;  hi  Latin  school,  95, 100-101, 105-100;  in  New 
Amsterdam  elementary  school,  57, 64-65,  67;  in 
the  Netherlands,  36-27;  paid  by  the  company, 
57-58,  67,  81,  83-nS4,  86-89;  possibly  in  part  hj 
the  city,  81 ,  F6-92.  See  alto  Fees,  Board  money 
for  schoolmasters. 
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Schaats,  Domine  Gideon,  "schoolmaster  for  old  and 
young"  at  Beverwyck  (1652fl),  120-121. 

Scbonck,  Johannes,  master  at  Flatbush  (1691-94, 
1700-1711),  176-178. 

Schonck,  Martin,  (probable)  master  at  Flatlanda 
(1704-1712),  208. 

Schenectady,  school  affairs,  211-212. 

Sdiepeos,  14, 77.  See  also  Burgomastors  and  sche- 
pens. 

Scholarchs  (Netherlands),  22-23, 27, 29, 38. 

School.  See  Calendar , Curriculum ,  Education,  Holi- 
day, Netherlands,  Punishment,  Religioiu  in- 
struction. 

School  attendance.    See  Pupils,  number. 

School  equipment,  29, 102, 217, 226. 

School  hours,  31, 67, 151, 1G8,  216,  226. 

Schoolhouses,  America,  216-217;  Bergen,  138,  206- 
207;  Beverwyck  (Albany),  119-120,  203;  Flat- 
lands,  207;  Fordham,  153n;  Kingston,  212;  Latin 
school,  93,  99-100,  104;  Midwoud  (Flatbush), 
126-128,  167-109,  170-177,  179-180,  185-186,  loa- 
194;  Now  Anjstcl,  120;  Now  Amstordam,  5^-62, 
65-69,  76-77, 81-82,  84-^,  89-92;  Now  Uaerlem, 
160-165;  New  I.otts,  187, 189-190;  Now  Utrecht, 
211;  New  York  City  (school  of  Reformed  Dutch 
Church),  151,  153,  15^156,  158;  New  York  City 
(10G4-1674),  143-144;  the  Netherlands.  29. 

School  lands,  at  Midwoud  (Flatbush),  125-128, 168- 
170, 174, 180-1S5;  at  New  llaorlem,  100- HU,  U«; 
at  Now  Lotts,  1S7-1KV;  at  Bergen,  205;  at  Flat- 
lands,  207;  at  Now  Utrecht,  210-211. 

Schoolmaster  (Dutch  America),  appointment,  40, 
62, 64-GC,  72-78,  82,  81,  95,  100,  105- lOt;,  109,  123, 
125,  127-130,  132-134,  136-139,  141,  150-153,  165, 
157,  1G7-1(*,  170-170,  178,  181-188,  194-196,  203, 
207, 212:  certiflcation  by  church  authorities,  39, 
45,  71,  76n,  77-78,  93,  109,  113,  129,  138-139,  141; 
clerk  of  church,  145,  147,  151-152,  209;  clerk  of 
oourt,  133,  140,  162,  164-165,  174,  181-183;  com- 
parative wealth,  107-108, 142-143;  court  messen- 
ger, 123-125, 127, 134, 137, 140, 167-168, 174;  edu- 
cation of,  164-165,  210;  instructions  (contract), 
67-^,  72,  84, 102-103, 123, 125,  127, 137-138,  150- 
153, 155,  157-158,  1G7-168,  17^175,  181, 185-188, 
190;  term  of  service,  54, 63-64, 127, 130, 151, 153, 
160-101,  1G6-168,  170,  176,  187-188,  203;  moral 
Gbaracter,  51,  64-65,  61-^,  66,  69-70,  10^104, 
116-117,  127-129,  132,  135,  137-138,  164-165,  171- 
171,  173-175.  See  alto  Classb  of  Amsterdam, 
liioensing.  Private  schoolmasten. 

Schoolmaster  (Netherlands),  appointment  of,  23-24, 
26;  auxiliary  occupations,  27-28;  qualifications, 
25;  remuneration,  26-27.  See  alto  Creed  sub- 
script  ion. 

Schoolmasters,  assistant,  28, 69-70. 

Schoolmist  rcssos,  28.    See  aho  Dames,  school. 

School  rules,  31-32, 104,  227. 

School  support.    See  Support  of  schools. 

Schools,  number  of,  124, 139-140, 201. 

Schuurman,  Jacobus,  master  at  Raritan  (1725), 
214-215. 

Seawant.    See  Money. 

Selover,  Isaac,  master  at  FHtlands  (1708),  208; 
voorleser  at  Flatbush  (17J1-.J),  17»-179. 

Sexton,  schoolmaster  as,  63,  123-125,  127,  129,  140, 
167-168, 174, 186. 

Shutte,  John,  English  master  at  Albany  (1665),  202. 


Sickles,  Abraham,  master  at  Bergen  (1761-1780).  207. 

Siecken-trooster  (comibrter  of  the  sick,  seeker  of  the 
sick,  krankenbesoeker).  15,  44^60, 61,  63,  G6,  73, 
75-76, 83, 129-130, 133, 145, 147-148, 161. 

Slatis,  school,  130, 223. 

Shiytcr.    See  Dankers  and  Sluytor. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Oospei,  203. 

Sprong,  David,  possible  schoolmaster  at  Flatbush 
(C175&-C1758),  183. 

States-General  of  the  Netherlands,  11, 14, 36-96,  75, 
78-81,94,97.. 

Stecnhuysen,  Engelbert,  master  at  Bergen  (ciGG2- 
1664),  his  dispute  with  village  oourt,  137-138. 

Stcvensen,  Jan,  master  at  New  Amsterdam  (1642- 
1648),  64,  57-60, 70. 

Steyn,  ITans,  pri\'ate  master  at  New  Amsterdam, 
112-113,118. 

Storm,  Dirk,  master  at  New  Lotts  (1680-cl686), 
187-188. 

Stoutenberg.  Isaac,  assistant  and  temporary  master 
in  Now  York  (Reformed  Dutch  Church) school 
(C1732),  151-152. 

Strong,  Thomas  M.,  discussed,  127, 166n. 

Stuyvesant,  Pletcr,  13-14,  66,  69-61,  63,  65-66,  00, 
73-77,  81-92,  96-96,  99,  106-107,  109-110, 113-114, 
135-136. 

Stuyvesant's  Bouwer\',  school  at,  135, 140. 

Supervision  by  church  authorities,  20,  23-23,  23. 
See  also  Ministers,  Synods. 

Support  of  schools,  Netherlands,  27;  New  Amster- 
dam elementary  scliool,  81, 8C,  91;  New  Amster- 
dam Latin  school, 95, 09, 100-101.  SeeeUo  Fees, 
School  lands.  Tax  for  school  purposes,  Voluo- 
t4iry  subscriptions  for  school  purposes. 

Suydam,  Jan,  (probable)  master  at  Flatlands 
(1719-C1729),  208;  voorlezcr  at  Flatbush  (1711- 
1719),  178-179, 189. 

Swart,  Gerrit,  master  at  Albany  (1676),  202. 

Synods,  Interest  of,  in  education,  16, 19-20, 23, 71-74, 
76-T7, 97, 172. 

Tappen,  214. 

Tavern  not  used  as  schoolhouso,  99. 

Tax  for  school  purposes,  Albany,  122, 202n;  Bergen, 
205-206;  Kingston,  213;  New  Uaerlem,  160-161, 
163;  New  Lotts,  187f;  New  York  aty,  146;  pro- 
posal of  1638  rejected  by  States-General,  SO;  sel- 
dom found  among  American  Dutch,  140, 216. 
See  also  Voluntary  subscription  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Textbooks,  Flatlands,  207;  Latin  school,  100,  108- 
109;  must  be  orthodox,  23, 161;  New  Amstel, 
131;  Wiltwyck,  135. 

Tibout,  Jan,  oourt  messenger  and  possible  school- 
master at  Bergen  (el661),  137;  his  immoral  con- 
duct and  dismissal,  173-174;  schooUnaster  at 
Flatbush  (1666-1670),  167  (1681-2),  173-173; 
schoolmaster  at  New  Uaerlem  (1686-1000, 1691- 
C1698),  164-165. 

Town  meeting,  17,  176-178,  181,  182,  184,  187-188, 
190,  193-194,  199-200;  school  committee,  ITS, 
178, 181-182, 184-186, 194. 

Trivial  school,  change  of  meaning  (Schenectady), 
211-212;  character  of  trivial  school,  96;  Nether- 
lands, 21,  23,  36-36;  New  Amsterdam,  06-09. 
See  alto  Latin  schocd. 

Tuition.   See  Fees,  schooL 
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TuU,  Pleter,  (probable)  master  at  Flatbmds  (1691- 

1704),  208. 
T^tor,  private.    See  Luyck,  Cortelyou. 
Valckoogh,  Dirk  Adriaontt  (quoted),  25, 37, 28,  29, 

31-^. 
Valentino,  D.  F.  (discuased),  43,  llln,  114. 
Van   Benthuysen,   Isaac   P.,  master  at   Bergen 

(173&-1760),    206-207;    (probable)    master    at 

Schenectady  (1760-1770),  211. 
Van  Corlaer,  Jacobus,  private  master  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, required  to  stop  teaching,  114-116, 118. 
Van  Dalsem,  William ,  master  in  second  school  of  the 

New  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (1747-1757), 

153, 155. 
Van  der  Linde,  Pieter,  possibly  a  master  at  New 

Amsterdam,  61-62,  70,  73,  78. 
Van  der  Sluys,  Andries,  voorlezer  and  probably 

schoolmaster  at  Esopus  (Kingston),  1658-(9), 

133-134. 
Van  der  Vin,  Hendrick  Jansen,  master  at  New 

Haerlem  (1670-1685).  160-165 
Van  Ekelen,  Johannes,  dismissed  for  participation 

in  Leisler  rebellion,  175-176;  master  at  Flatbush 

(1682-1692),  174-176. 
Van  Gelder,  Johannes,  private  master  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, 117-118. 
Van  Giesen,ReynierBastiaensen,  master  at  Bergen 

( 1665-1707), 205;  master  at  Midwoud  (1660-1663), 

125-127, 166. 
Van  Harlingen,  Johannes  Amsterdam,  master  at 

New  Haerlem,  165. 
Van  Hobocken,  Harmen,  master  at  New  Amster- 
dam (1655-1661),  65-67,  70,  76,  90-91;  master  at 

Stuyvesant's  Bouwery,  13G-137. 
Van  Uuyien,  Harmanus,  master  at  Tappen  (1753), 

214. 
Van  npendam,  Adriaen  Jansz,  private  master  at 

New  Amsterdam,  111,  118;  jniblic  master  at 

Beverwyck,  120-122. 
Van  Kouwenhoven,  William  Garretse,  (probable) 

master  at  Flatlands  (1675-1688),  208. 
Van  Marken,  Jan  Gerritsz,  master  at  Flatbush 

(1676-1680),  170-173. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Kiliaen,  13, 119-120. 
Van  Sloe,  Johannes,  (probable)  master  at  Scheneo- 

tady  (1756-1766),  211. 
Van  Siggelon,  Johannes,  (probable)  master  at  Flat- 
lands  (1729-1733),  208. 
Van  Spyk,  Jores,  master  at  New  Lotts  (cl685-1669), 

18»-189. 


Van  Steenbergh,  Peter,  schoolmaster  at  Flatbush 
(C1758-1773),  183-185;  of  school  of  the  New  York 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  (1773-1776),  157-158. 

Van  Tienhoven,  Cornells,  statement  about  school- 
masters "in  hired  houses,"  61,  111,  117. 

Van  Vleck,  Paulus,  master  at  Kinderhook  (1702- 
1709),  209. 

Van  Wagenen,  Gerrit,  master  of  the  New  York  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  school  (1732-1742),  151- 
152. 

Van  Wagenen,  Huybert,  master  in  New  York  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  school  (1742-1749),  152- 
153, 156. 

Venema,  Pieter,  master  of  mathematics  and  writing 
hi  New  York  (1730),  226. 

Vermeule,  Adriaen,  master  at  Bergen  (1708-1736), 
206;  master  at  New  Haerlem  (1699-1708),  1G5. 

Vestmsz,  Willem,  master  at  New  Amsterdam 
(1650-1655),  62-65,  70,  75-76. 

Villages  (Dutch),  chartered,  13;  government  under 
English,  193;  municipal  government,  14, 192. 

Villages  (English),  chartered,  13n. 

Voluntary  subscriptions  for  school  impport,  133, 144, 
160-163,165,211,213. 

Voorhees,  Abraham,  ({vobable)  master  at  Flatlands 
(1744-1747, 1768-1792),  208. 

Voorhees,  Lukkas,  (probable)  master  at  Flatlands 
(1748-1752, 1755-1768),  208. 

Voorlezer  (reader,  clarke),  16,24,28,54,62-63,  66,  73, 
78,  122,  125,  129,  133,  136-138,  140,  147,  151, 
160-168,  174,  177,  180,  182-183,  189,  200,  202-203, 
205-208,  210,-214;  not  necessarily  schoolmaster, 
120-121,179,219. 

Voorsanger  (precentor,  chorister) ,  16, 24, 28, 63-66, 73, 
75, 78, 88, 121, 123-125, 129,  137, 143, 145, 147, 151, 
166-168, 174, 177, 180,  185-186, 189,  200,  209,  212, 
214, 219. 

Wampum.    See  Money. 

Welp,  Anthony,  master  at  Flatbush  (1773-1776), 
185-186. 

Welp,  Johan  Nicolas,  master  of  the  New  York  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  school  (1755-    ),  155-157. 

West  India  Company,  11, 79, 228;  sources  of  income, 
83n.    See  also  horda  Directors. 

Wills,  educational  inovisions  in,  218-220. 

Wiltwyck.    i8ee  Kingston. 

Wingaard,  Lukkas  Gerritse,  master  at  Albany  ( 1676), 
202. 

Zlperus,  Michael,  (probably)  first  master  at  New 
Haerlem,  his  career,  132. 
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